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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E have again to express our pleasure that the “ Times” 
has come to the aid of architectural art. In its 
comments on the possibility of a new bridge over 

the Thames, it expresses a hope that it may be worthy of its 
position, but says this hope is not so Strong as it should be, 
for the bridges of London are, for the most part, a long 
seres of wasted opportunities. The river is the chief 
natural feature of London, and it one that might be infi- 
nitely heightened and glorified by art. It is a great shining 
space which makes conspicuous whatever traverses it, 50 
that its bridges can be better seen than any other objects 
^ the crowded town except the dome of St. Paui's ; and 
because of its width these bridges might be far bolder and 
nobler than any over the Seine, in Paris. F urther, since 
bridges are in the first place engineering works. they at 
least ought in this age of triumphant engineering to surpass 
in the audacity and vigour of their lines the more timid 
bridges of the past. Yet such is our perversity or indiffer- 
ence that, when in the Tower Bridge we have solved an 
engineering problem which our forefathers would never 
have attempted, we proceed to obscure all the natural and 
very real beauty of the solution with a system of make- 
beliefs both ugly and unnecessary. The ‘Tower Bridge, 
while it was stili a naked piece of engineering, looked like 
the gates of the sea. Then an attempt was made to conceal 
its real purpose with architecture; and now it looks like a 
monstrous Gothic toy that ought to be one of the side-shows 
of an exhibition. “A city that does not care to be beautiful 
ts sure to be ugly.” “The Tower Bridge is a monument of 
the kind of false shame, that expresses itself in so much 
modern architecture. . . . We can only hope the new 
bridge will not be made ugly and awkward by the same 
false shame." So says “The Times.” We can only hope 
the Royal Institute of British Architects may secure a locus 
stand? in regard to such a serious item of down-planning as a 
bridge, which is to lead right up to Saint Paul's. It should 
surely be the subject of a well-arranged competition. 


LONDON : FRIDAY, JULY 2, 1909. 


A NEW BRIDGE. 


HE definite presentment of the scheme for a new bridge 
T over the Thames near Cannon Street opens up to us 
again in an acute form the great problem of London 
development. There are two prominent issues before us. 
One of them is the general architectural development ‘of 
London; the other is the essential need for architectura] 
collaborat.on in the design of City bridges. 

It 1s a curiously instructive fact that whilst all great 
schemes for the artistic development of London seem im- 
possible, we find that actual definite projects for costly im- 
provement of an isolated character suddenly become not only 
possible but actually probabie. Thus, the beginning of a 
definite treatment of the southern embankment of the Thames 
east of Westminster Bridge has actually come about through 
the building of the County Hall. though no fine and compre- 
hensive treatment of the southern side of the river appears 
to be definitely possible, or even hoped for. What a deplo- 
able want of foresight and management in the case of the 
first city in the world! Now we are faced with the possib:- 
litv of a great new bridge across the Thames, which js quite 
independent of any great and far-reaching scheme of city 
improvement, and with all its possibilities for good or Hl 
of architectural development, is suddenly plumped «lown in 
our midst! Where, may we properly ask, is the architectural 
advice which should be antecedent to such a project as that 
which involves a bridge, a viaduct, and an opening out of 
space about the east end of St. Paul's Cathedral? What- 
eve: be the decision of the Court of Common Council as to 
the recommendation of their committee, we, of course, under- 
stand that, notwithstanding the vears devoted to the matter, 
there is not yet any fully matured scheme to act upon. But 
what we most emphaticaliv claim for the architectural pro- 
fession is. that in such a great project as «his, even in its 
inception the architectural point of view ought to be fully 
represented. For the ability of the modern engineer ме 
have the highest respect, but it is time to protest against 
and disfiguration of great cities by the obtrusion of engineer- 
ing constructions which ignore all considerations of archi- 
tectural quality. This matter of bridge design is a very 
serious one for London. At the present time London in its 
riverside aspect is redeemed from paltriness and inanity 
chiefly by the Waterloo Bridge and partly by London Bridge. 
Its other bridges are more or less evesores, and the Tower 
Bridge is a standing object lesson in falsitv of design and 
poverty of treatment. It is time that the design of bridges 
come to be considered seriously and carefuliv, and it 
appears to us that without some architectural collaboration 
no improvement in them is to be looked for. The design 
for an entirely new bridge which should cross the Thames 
near about the east end of Saint Paul's would, doubtless, 
provide a valuable means of communication between the 
north and south sides of the river at that point, but we 
should imagine the long line of viaduct approaches to it 
would be very detrimental to the contiguous property. But 
the great architectural problem (not an engineering one) is 
as to how such a drastic change as this should be treated 
in regard to Saint Paul's and the surrounding streets. The 
r.ver frontages east of Blackfriars Bridge are probably past 
praying for, but if things develop in the way they are doing 
NOW, we Imagine the future of the whole river frontages оп 
the south side will be past praying for too. 


THE council of the Royal Sanitary Institute have appointed 
Mr. Henry Adams, M.Inst.C. E... F.S.I., etc., to represent 
the institute at the conference which is being organised һу 
the engineering standards committee, to consxler the desira- 
bility of a standard being adopted for stoneware, fireclav 
and other similar pipes. 


THE " Times " says the Dean and Chapter of St Paul's are 
appeaiing to the Corporation of the City of Lonuon and the 
principal guilds for aid in securing the cathedra; from risks 
from fire. Mr. Macartnev, the survevor, has prepared a 
scheme of high pressure by which both roofs and dome can 
be covered from the stone gallery. Provision will also be 
made for making the crypt fireproof and removing from the 
crypt the present workshops with their inflammable materials. 
The cost of these preventative measures is estimated at 
455.000, and it is towards making up this amount that the 
Dean and Chapter are appealing for assistance. Thev have 
recently had to expend 425.000 on structural repairs, one 
half of which will be met bv the Ecclesiastica] Comm: s- 
sioner if the other is forthcoming. The upkeep of the 
cathedral costs about 3,000 a year. 


IT was not proposed to carry out important excavations at 
Knossos this vear, but an interesting find of stone vases at a 
spot near where the Roval tomb was previously discovered 
determined Dr. Evans to make some researches on that site, 
says “The Times." The result has been the discoverv of a 
stone sepulchral chamber with a pavilion-shaped roof, in 
the same style as the Royal tomb, and datmg, as appears 
from the potterv found on the spot, from a relativelv early 
per:od—the “Third Middle Minoan,” probably about the 
18th century B.c. The tomb had been plundered, but still 
contained some important rejics. including a fine gold- 
mounted intaglo. showing a huge Molossian dog with two 
men, and a gold ring engraved with an nteresting design 
of four ladies dancing, and above a religious ceremonial. 
The dancing figures bear a curious resemblance to those on 
one of the miniature frescoes found in the palace of Knossos. 
These discoveries have enabled Dr. Evans to fix the site of 
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A NEW Baptist Church was opened at Headinglev last week. 
The new building is in the English Gothic style of architec- 
ture. and is built in brick, with stone dressings. A novel 
feature is provided in the form of ә pergola roof garden in 
which open-air classes will be held in fine weather. The 
entire cost, including the buildings to follow, is 48,500. 


un Robinson and Mr. W. Alban Jones are the joint 
architerts, | | 
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what is apparently an extensive cemetery of the same early 
date, earlier than that of the necropolis previously excavated. 


THE members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
vis.ted Dunfermline on Saturday. The principal object of 
their vis.t was to make an inspection of Dunfermiine Abbey 
Church, particularly the tower, permission to ascend which 
had been given by His Majesty’s Board of Works, and to view 
House of Hill, a mansion about half a mile to the south 
of Dunfermline, belonging to the Earl of Elgin, who gave 
permission to inspect it. The visitors described House of 
Н.П as a charming mansion. It was built by William 
Monteith in 1623, and so far as its exterior is concerned it 
remains as he left it. · Г 


Іт was decided by the Guildford Rurai District Councillors, 
on Tuesday, to prosecute the Duke of Northumberland. 
The council’s officer reported that a new cottage owned by 
the duke was occupied, and that no water certificate had 
been first obtained. The cottage was formerly a bungalow, 
which was rebuilt, and it was now occupied bv the village 
constable. It was a new building under the law. 


EVIDENCE regard ng steel buildings was given at Westminster 
on Monday, before the committee which is considering 
the London County Council (General Powers) (Part 5) Bill. 
The measure deals with aiterations in the law respecting 
buildings in London, with special reference to buildings of 
‘ron and steel skeleton construction, and to the use of rein- 
forced concrete. ‘Mr. J. Carmichael, a past-president of the 
Institute of Builders and of the London Master Builders” 
Association, who said he had constructed some of the 
largest buildings in London, gave evidence in support of a 
resolution unanimouslv passed bv both those societies that 
the scope of the Bil should be restricted to external walis. 
Mr. Freeman, K.C., addressing the committee on behalf of 
the Roval Institute of British Architects, said the ¿nstitution 
he represented, as well as other learned bodies appearing 
before the committee. cordially welcomed the spirit of the 
Bill as a step in the right direction, but thev contended 
that at present it was marred by serious defects. They 
asked the committee to confine the proposed regulation with 
regard to construction to external wails, subject to certain 
conditions which the Institute were willing to accept—that 
the external frame must be capable in itself of bearing the 
whole strain of the weight of the building, and must be 
properly connected with the girders which spanned and 
connected the two sides and the party walls, and that interior 
construction should Бе of fire-resisting material. The Jimi- 
tations proposed in the Bill were extremely onerous and 
unnecessary, and wouid prevent the measure being the suc- 
cess it should be. Addressing the committee on behalf of 
the Institution of Survevors, Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C.. 
said the conditions at present were such that there was 
ample provision for district survevors .to carry out their 
duties; there was no need for further legislation with regard 
to ordinary buildings of brick construction. Mr. Talbo:, 
K.C., said was intended that all decisions of district 
surveyors should "be subject to appeal. Evidence against 
the proposed Iimitations in the Bill was also given by Mr. 
R. Stemning. president of the Survevors’ Institution. Mr. 
E. B. Elington, vice-president of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, also gave evidence against these pro. 
posals on behalf of the Institute of Civil Engineers and the 
Institute of Mechanical Eng neers. 


WHEN the executive committee for the Selby Abbey restora- 
tion met last week, they were compeiled to make an appeal 
for subscriptions to meet a further outlay of £1.000, in 
add'tion to the 442,000 already subscribed. Lord Wenlock 
writes: In consequence of the serious state of the founda- 
tions of Selbv Abbev. which has been revealed when the work 
of the restorat'on was taken in hand. a further outlav of 
£1,000 has had to be undertaken in order to maintain the 
securitv of the fabric. The necessitv for this work was not 
apparent when the arch:tect made his estimate for the work 
of restoration, and the committee find themselves under the 
necessity of-once more appealing to the generosity of the 
pub!ic so as to enable them to complete the work which thev 
have taken in hand. As chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, I hope that this amount will shortlv be provided, and 
that when the opening of the abbey by the Archbishop of 
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York takes place in October next the whole amount needed 
whl have been provided. 


A QUESTION of covenant between architects was settled by 
ae Justice Warrington this week in the case of Robertson 

. Willmott. The plaintiff and the defendant covenanted, by 
ш ‘cles dated November 7, 1906, to become partners as 
architects and surveyors, for 14 years, from September 29, 
1906. Clause 11 provided that in certain circumstances 
either partner might determine the partnership upon notice. 
Clause 12 provided that on the dissolution within five years 
the defendant should not for a period of five years 
from the date of dissolution practise as an architect or sur- 
vevor within a distance of ten miles from the Cardiff Town 
Hall. On March 1 of this year the partnership was deter- 
mined by notice given by the defendant under Clause 11. 
Shortly afterwards, in April, the defendant became manager 
to a Mr. Cook, who had formerly been an artícied clerk of 
the plaintiff. It was admitted that, the defendant possessing 
professional qualifications which were not possessed by Mr. 
Cook. his connection with Mr. Cook as acting manager was 
a very valuable asset to Mr. Cook. The plaintif com- 
menced this action for an injunction to restrain the defendan: 
from practising, as he alleged, in breach of his agreement. 
and now moved for an interim injunction till trial or further 
order, and the only question was one of law, namely, whether 
the defendant, in acting as Mr. Cook’s manager. was prac- 
t.s.ng as an architect or surveyor so as to constitute a breach 
of Clause r2—n other words, whether a person who is 
carrying on a profession is doing so notwithsiand ng that he 
is acting for some one else at a fixed swarv. Mr. Justice 
Warrington said the matter was exactly covered by the case 
of ` ‘Palmer v. Mallet,” where Lord Justice Cotton in the 
Court of Appeal sad: “I do not think that the quest on 
whether the appellant «s carrving on the business or profes- 
sion can depend on whether he is paid by salary or by a 
certa n share of the profits. An agreement not to carry on 
a trade is a very different thing from an agreement not to 
carry on a business or profession. Carrving on a trade im- 
plies to my mind that the person engaged An it is engaged in 
ч gua trade, dae .S to say, as a trade producing profit or loss 
which is to be shared by h m, and that is not the case if he 
Is merely a salaried assistant. I cannot come to the conclu- 
sion that a man is less carrving on the profession of a surgeon 
because he is dong so as assistant to some one else. 
‘Profession’ is «different from trade, and it is much more 
emphatic to my m nd than if “business” alone was here. 
Sureiv some one who was assist/ ng as architect another who 
was Carrying on the profession of an architect was himself 
carrying on the profession of architect as much as if he was 
acting as architect for a Тау client. An injunction must be 
granted as asked. 


BEFORE the Select Committee of the House of Commons, on 
Tuesday, Mr. Fitzgerald. for the promoters, stated that 
bwldings wth metal frames were becoming more general 
now, and as the strength of the building depended on the 


framework, it was a waste of money and space that builders — 


should be required to have walls of the same thickness as 
ord inary buildings. Mr. Riley, L.C.C., architect, sad the 
alteration would apply to the internal as well as to the 
external walls. Oppos tion to the Bill is being offered bv 
the Roval Institute of British Architects, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. and the Survevors” Institution, who object 
to being put under the restraint which the Bill will impose. 
Mr. Freeman, on their behalf, contested Mr. Ri ilev's opinion 
that buildings should be regarded as a homogeneous whose. 


kk 


THE new Central Senior School at Gourock, of which Mr. 
Alexander Cullen is the architect, was erected at a cost of 
about £10,000, and giving accommodation for 700 children, 
was opened last week. 


THE foundation-stone of St. Luke's Church, Victoria Park. 
Cardiff. was laid on Thursday week. Messrs. W. Symonds 
and Sons are the contractors, and Mr. G. E. Hallidav, the 
architect, and the new church is estimated to cost £5 per 
head, and to seat 700 worshippers. About £2,000 has 
been subscribed and promised towards the £3,500 necessary 
for the completion of the church. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


AT a special meeting of the Wood Green District Council 
it was decided to erect public baths at a cost not exceeding 
£8,000. Architects experienced in this class of work are 
. to be invited to submit competitive designs, and the council 
is offering premiums of 50, 25 and 15 guineas for the first 
three placed in order of merit by the consulting architect to 
the council. 


WE have received the following:—The librarian of the 
Earlston Library, Liscard, begs to inform the authors of 
the competitive designs for a new library at Liscard, that 
the assessor, Mr. G. H. Willoughby, F.R.I.B.A., has 
awarded as follows:—First placed design: No. 34, by 
Messrs. К. В. MacColl and С. E. Tonge, Southport ; 
bracketed second: No. 8, by Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, Man- 
chester; No 30, by Messrs. Packer, Drewitt and Drewitt, 
Southport; No. 33, by Messrs. Appleyard and Quiggin, 
Liverpool; No. 41, by Messrs. Deacon and Horsburgh, 
Liverpool; No. 49, by Messrs. Sproat and Warwick, Liver- 
youl. Honourable mention: No. 4, by Messrs. Cheers and 
Smith, Blackburn; No. 6, by Messrs. Potter and Langham, 
Manchester; No. 17, by Mr. Frank Rimmington, Liverpool ; 
No. 35, by Messrs. Hobbs and Simon, Liverpool; No. 39, 
by Mr. C. T. Taylor, Oldham; No. 43, by Messrs. Brigys, 
Wolstenholme, and Thornoly, Liverpool. The Libraries 
Committee, at their meeting this evening, decided to proceed 
with the premier design, but it should be understood that 
this decision does not bind them to erect a building accord- 
ing to the selected or any other design.—ERNEST A. 
SAVAGE, librarian. June 29, 1909. 


On June 29, with regard to the competitive designs for 
the laying out of the Parciau (the new park, bordering 
Belle Vue Road, Bradley Road, and Ruthin Road), at 
Wrexham, it was announced that the assessor, Mr. J. J. 
Guttridge. chief superintendent and curator of parks and 
gardens in Liverpool, had adjudicated the plan marked 
“Erica” as first in order of merit. The Parks Committee 
recommended the award of the premium (25 guineas) to 
the author, and that the latter’s plan be adopted for the 
laying out of the Parciau, subject to such modifications or 
alterations being made as might be considered desirable. 
Upon the clerk opening the sealed envelope relating to the 
successful plan, it was found that the authors were Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, landscape gardeners, of Crawley and 
London. The committee’s recommendations were adopted, 
with the exception that the extent to which Messrs. Cheal's 
plan should be followed was referred back for further 
consideration. In preparing their designs competitors were 
limited to a maximum cost of £4,000. 


—T 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HOUSE AT SCARBOROUGH. 


RUSSELL AND COOPER, Architects. 

This house occupies an excellent position in Weaponess 
Park, Scarborough, with fine views on the S.E. and W. 
aspects. It is executed in red local bricks, and Napton 
tiles on the roofs, and upper parts of walls. With the 
exception of specialities, the work was carried out by 
local men. Tt is a type of house design we should like to 
see more of, 


A FERRO-CONCRETE SHOP FRONT. 


CHARLES Voysey, Architect. 
THERE is much to commend in the expression of this 
design, if only the author had managed to get a little 
more distinction into certain parts. It was one of the 
best contributed to our competition. 


STONE HOUSE NEAR BATH. 


an SILCOCK AND Reay, Architect. 

HE house shown upon the drawings is now being built 
near Bath, upon a fine site, commanding magnificent views 
to the south. 


The design, in accordance with the wishes of the owner, 
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15 typical of the small country houses of the district, low 
and well-proportioned, and entirely free from any unneces- 
sary straining after architectural effect. The walls are 
being built of thin-bedded stone obtained from the site, 
and the roof will be covered with stone tiles; the windows 
will have iron casements, and lead-light glazing. Most of 
the joinery and some of the floors will be of oak, and the same 
quiet character of design is to be observed throughout. 

The house contains a staircase hall, dining-room, 
drawing-room, library, kitchen and offices, with washhouse, 
and other offices, in a detached building, and there are 
eight bed-rooms, bath-room, etc., with ample storage for 
boxes. 

The gardens and terraces which are leading features of 
the design, will be laid out by degrees, and the pleasure of 
completing the home prolonged, as indeed, it should be. 

It is encouraging to learn that so simple and charming 
a design as this was the one deliberately chosen by the 
owner as embodying his idea of a suitable home, and this 
fact goes to show that there is certainly something like 
a revival of taste in house building upon the part of the 
public. 


—k—K 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
Middlesbrough Library Competition. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


DEAR Sir,—At the suggestion of certain arch'tecis, the 
memorial and letter in reference to the above competit'on 
was sent to the Competition Committee of the Institute, at 
the same time expressing the hope that they would take up 
the matter strongiy, and to which they replied as follows : — 
“The Competitions Committee have considered the objec- 
tons to the assessor’s award, raised in your memorial to 
the Middlesbrough council. It appears that the most seri- 
ous objections to the award in vour views are— 

1. The position of the lending library ; 

2. The area devoted to patents library, etc. 
The other objections do not appear to be of any great 
Importance, 

" With regard to the first, the Committee is of op nion that 
the clause їп the instructions defining the position of the 
lending library is somewhat ambiguous, but it does not seem 
to necessitate its actually abutting on the dwelling-houses. 
The suggest'on is that it should be on that part of the block 
ol land adjoining he dwelling-houses.” 

" Your second objection as to the area of the patents 
l:brary seems to be due to a misapprehension of the schedule 
of accommodation given in the instructions. The 1,739 feet 
required includes corridors, lavatories, etc. An examination 
of the successful plan wil show that the door from the 
news-room to the entrance hall is a private pass door, and 
not for ¿he use of the public. The Competitions Committee 
consider that when an assessor has been regularly appointed 
't would be well to bring any objection to the award before 
them in preference to approaching the promoters directly." 
To which we repked, disagree.ng with their interpretation 
of the conditions, and laid the whole of the correspondence 
before the President of the R.I.B.A., at the same time 
sending a copy of same to the “ Arch'tect," “British Archi- 
tect," * Builder," * Building News," and " Builders' Journal," 
ali of whom published it in last week's issue, with the 
exception of the * Builder," which had an article in support 
of the protest. 

The President's reply. per the Secretary R.I.B.A., was 
as follows :— | 

“The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects desires me to thank vou for your letter. He has very 
carefully considered the terms of the protest which you have 
sent to him, together with the conditons and the successful 
des gn, and he has come to the conclus‘on that the decision 
arrived at by the Competitions Committee of the Roval 
Institute "s a sound one.” | 

We have replied as follows : — 

“We have to acknowledge your Jetter of the 26th inst., but 
would point out that vou appear to have misunderstood our 
intention in forwarding you the protest in question. This 
was sent to you, as head of the Institute, wth the object of 
having the matter thoroughly investigated by the Council 
of the Royal Institute, and not by vou personally (see Clauses 
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3 and 4 in our letter), and we shall be obliged if you will 
[е good enough to bring the matter before your council 
at the eariiest moment." 
Yours tfaihfully, 

HOSKINS AND BROWN, Court Chambers, Darlington. 

KITCHING AND LEE, Houndgate Chambers, Darlington. 

W. H. Bourne, A.R.I.B.A., Houndgate Chambers, 

Darlington. June 29, 1909. 


ж 
HINTS ON HOUSES. 


ROM an interesting short article in the R.I.B.A. 

“ Journal” on “The Perfect House,” by Mr. E. 

Swinfen Harris, F.R.I.B.A., we take the following 
useful memoranda for the architect :— 

Things seen can usually take care of themselves, while 
things that are buried cannot even crave our attention till 
trouble comes. The reverent removal of our dead is often 
made well-nigh impossible for want of a little forethought 
over our pian. The injudicious placing of doors and 
windows frequently renders a comfortable fireplace an un- 
attainable pleasure in many a well-intentioned plan. А 
staircase 1s often made inconvenient, and sometimes even 
dangerous for ail time, by the attempt to save two or three 
additional steps: the false economy of “winders” with regard 
to carpets and coverings is well known. The ingle-nook 
is a useful, and may be a beautiful, feature when large and 
deep enough to hold at least four people comfortabiy ; but, 
like the vane that does not indicate the path of the wind, 
is “a vain thing" when, as neither a cosy nor a useful nook, 
it is found to be a mere toy. 

Aspect is more important than prospect, if it be im- 
possible to secure both. You may go out and enjoy your 
view, if any, but you cannot shift your house from a cold 
quarter when the view is only obtainable from a window 
situated in the teeth of a bitter wind or a driving rain. 

If low rooms are preferred—and they may be exceilent— 
see that the ample area of them makes such amends that 
inmates are not deprived of their due in breathing space. 
Great or small, a house should be as good as possible for 
the means at command. Whether the plan be based on 
the symmetry of the scale or the irregularity of the steel- 
vard, balance must be a factor never to be lost sight of if 
it is to be a success: the axial line is verv important. 

We are all “creatures of change," therefore some change 
in the outlook of our living-rcoms is a necessity. It is well 
that the south terrace shouid be as long and as unbroken 
as may be, for a promenade in winter; the summer may 
take care of itself. Some building (c.g., a summer-house) 
is a good method of ending the terrace-wall eastwardly. 
thus preventing the terrace from being swept by the east 
wind. 

Cupboards (recently made almost an immortal subject 
in an amusing article) are, in my opinion, best made 
movable. 

Window seats or lockers, if dry inside, make a good 
store-place for wine or other things. 

Too much care can hardiy be given to the arrangement 
and design of fireplaces, or to the proper provision for 
housing curtains and window blinds. Larders should be 
plotted on a cool side of the house, with a north or east 
aspect; they should, for obvious reasons, have no con- 
nection whatever with the scullery. 

Hollow walls are less in favour than formerly ; fairly thick 
ones, if dry, are, I think, better. 

Terra-cotta is decorated brickwork, not sham stone, and 
should be so treated ; it is hardly in vogue just now. 

Brick soft-water tanks underground should be circular 
on plan and domed at bottom, to resist earth pressure. 

Beams, if of fir, should be laid upon lead seatings, but 
if of oak shouid have no direct contact with lead. 

Slightly rounded plaster corners are best to avoid damage. 

Radiators in halls and passages make for comfort: they 
should be kept clear of the gangway. 

All porches and passages should be well trapped against 
draughts. 

Meals are not improved when prepared by a cook working 
in her own light. 

The folding shelf in servery and other places is good in 
saving space when not in use. There is. perhaps, less 
liability of broken crockery when thev are made to fold 
upwards. | 
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The pantry sink should, as far as possible, be safe- 
guarded from the breakage or damage to china, glass, and 
plate. 

Safety-valves should be provided for boilers and hot 
cisterns when under pressure, but they require frequent 
attention. 

The keeping of cisterns and pipes clear of water while 
the house is empty wards off a big plumber's bill. 

Larder and scullery windows should be ventiiated above 
the ceiling line. | 

Condensation gutters are a good thing in all stone sills. 

The pivot of hung casements should be well above the 
centre of each light when pivot-hung. 

Keep framing and panels of all doors apart till the last 
moment. 

Floor joists should be laid the short way of the room, 
and floor boards in narrow widths. 

Lead safes are useful under baths, cisterns, and w.c.'s 
in the house. Hot-water pipes should, where possible, 
pass through the napery. Bath with plug is better than 
with plunger; make all pipes and cisterns easily accessible ; 
arrows to show the direction of flow are frequently useful. 

Wherever possible keep chimnev-stalks clear of valleys; 
it is well to provide a damp course at the foot of all 
chimneys. 

Slightly convex roofing tiles help much to make a dry 
roof. 

Cut off discharge from sinks and bath wastes, and down 
pipes at their bases, and slightly raise inner edges of spouts 
next the house, and so prevent as far as may be the over- 
flow from washing walls and driving rain. Speaking 
estheticallv, a house without any eaves is like a human 
face without evebrows. . 

A malster's shovel is best for removing snow from lead 
flats. 

For the sake of eves and brains no bed should face a 
window. 

If a plan fulfils its purpose it can hardly be too simple, 
or too direct: undue complexity may furnish picturesque- 
ness, but does not increase utility, while it does increase 
cost. Where that is of no account, this principle may, of 
course, be modified. 


NE‏ تد 
SMOKE ABATEMENT.‏ 


N his presidential address at the annual meeting of the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution last week, Sir William Rich- 

mond said Dr. Shaw, the director of the Roval Meteorological 
Council, had proved that in the City of London 83 per cent. 
of the burning power of the sun was lost in the winter 
months, hence much illness, depression, and, what was more, 
the exodus from England of all who could afford it, while 
commerce was carried into other countries, and money which 
should be spent here was spent there. We could not be 
wholly rid of white fogs, because they were incidental to our 
island position, but we could be rid, in a large measure, of 
black fogs. Our cathedrals, he continued, were trusts left 
to us to maintain and to preserve from decav, except from 
that which was in the nature of things, the decay of time. 
Westminster Abbey was the most beloved of all our build- 
ings, and, of course, we wanted to hand it down as far as 
possible intact to future generations. But in the multifarious 
demands made by modern materialism, the many poisons in 
the acr wherever the wheels of commerce beat up the dust of 
destruction, the attractions of history and of art, of national 
sympathy with the past, the very foundation of all we 
possessed, might take too limited a place in the modern mind. 
It was a fact that Westminster Abbey had suffered from more 
rapid decay in the last hundred years, to give a broad limit, 
than occurred in all the years of its previous history. So 
serious had this decay become that an authority of the abbev 
approached the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, and a 
report was furnished to the societv bv Dr. John Owens. 
The society hoped to carry the investigations still further by 
means of a special committee of distinguished experts. 
Repairs executed only from 20 to 25 years ago were decayed 
more or less. Those of the south transept and parapet were 
badly decayed. Work executed only 14 vears ago was in a 
bad state, and that done in 1701 showed signs of being re- 
duced to a friable mass to a considerable depth below the 
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surface. That this decay was the result of acids deposited 
by smoke or otherwise, there could be no doubt whatever. 
They must pers:stently shut their ears to the constantly 
reiterated untruth that smoke and successtul commerce were 
necessary concomitants; they all knew they were not. 
Canon Horsley said he had observed in Southwark that the 
smoke nuisance affected the death-rate. He looked forward 
to the time when their waistcoat buttons would be made 
out of diamonds produced from the carbon which was now 
wasted in the air. Dr. John Owens produced a piece of 
stone which he had taken from the parapet of the Abbey, 
and in order to show “ts condition crumbled it into dust 
between his fingers. It had only been there, he said, about 
20 or 25 years. The abbey was decayed all over. Most of 
the outer stone had been renewed, the stone used in the old 
structure being replaced. He thad, however, come across 
places where the old original stone still remained, and this 
was eaten away to a depth of about nine inches. It was 
only by continual renewals that the building had been kept 
standing at all. The annual report having been adopted, 
the officers of the society were re-elected for another year. 
— Telegraph.” 
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STRATA FLORIDA ABBEY. 


ITH a view to taking further steps to preserve the 
remains of Strata Florida Abbey in Cardiganshire, 
and of eventually carrying out further excavations, 

a small committee of gentlemen has been formed under the 
chairmanship of Sir Edward Pryse, Bart., of Gogerddan. 
Under the auspices of this committee a large and representa- 
tive gathering attended at the abbey on Wednesday week to 
hear addresses by Professor Tyrrell Green, of St. David's 
College, Lampeter; Mr. George Eyre Evans, Aberystwyth, 
and others dealing with th's unique fabric from historical 
and architectural standpoints. Extensive excavations were 
undertaken a few years ago by the late Mr. Stephen 
Williams, with the support.of the Cambran Archeo.ogical 
Association. The result of Mr. Williams’ excavations was 
the preparation of a complete ground plan of the abbey ; 
the sx transept chapels with their tiled floors were exposed 
to view, the bases of the pillars were made visible, and 
perhaps above all else of value, the tiny monks’ cemetery, 
with its cross headstones absolutely undisturbed, were once 
more brought to light. Before-Mr. Williams undertook his 
work the site of the abbey presented the appearance of a 
great green mound, with only the beautiful western door 
and a few other portions visible above the ground. ‘The side 
chapels are now carefully railed off, and visitors can see 
through the grilles the bases of the altars and the wonderful 
variety of tiles used for flooring them. 


Professor Tyrrell Green, of St. David's College, 
Lampeter, described the architecture of the abbey. He said 


the abbey belonged to the Cistercian Order, and was founded 
by Rhys an Gruffydd in 1164-6, and was in building when 
Archbishop Baldwin stayed there in 1188, in the course of 
his tour through Wales, preaching the Crusade. The build- 
ing was finished in 1201. The plan of Strata Florida shows 
a typical Cistercian abbey church, having all the striking 
peculMarities which marked the architecture of the Order. A 
peculiarity of the Cistercian churches, well illustrated at 
Strata Florida. is the range of chapels, generally three in 
number, and separated by sold walls, ranged along the east 
wall of each transept. Most of the Cistercian houses in this 
country belong to the transition period between the round- 
arched Norman or Romanesque style and the pomted-arched 
style which followed it. Arches of both kinds are found in 
the churches of Kirkstall, Fountains ,and Furness, and the 
remains of Strata, Florida, oddlv enough, contain in the 
west wall one arch of each kind, thus showing that it was 
of the same transition stvie as the other great churches of 
the Order. A peculiarity of Cisterctan churches is the 
absence of human heads or figures (except only the 
Crucifixion) in the carved work. This was by strict rule of 
the Order. The churches thus had an air of simplicity and 
severity, the capitals of the pillars being ornamented with 
mouldings от a plain scallop. Strata Florida was in this 
respect exceptional. The capitals and other carved portions 
showed a decided tendency to interlacing ornament. Another 
feature at Strata Florida wh'ch suggested the influence of 
early Сес art was the peculiar adornment of the west 
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door, where the mouldings ran all round without interrup- 
tion and without capitals. ‘The domestic buildings of Strata 
Florida were not very easy to trace. ‘This was probably 
due to the fact that the abbey suffered greatly through being 
used as a military post during and after the troubles caused 
by the rising of Owen Glyndwr. Long before the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries many of the buildings seemed to have 
been in ruins. But notwithstanding the devastation of fire 
and sword, in spite of the centuries of neglect and decay, 
and although its stones had doubtiess often served as a 
quarry for farm and other buildings in the neighbourhood, 
enough stil remained of the once statelv church to show 
that its construction and decoration. alike evidenced the 
ascetic ardour, that temperate good taste, that straightfor- 
ward procedure and practical utility which characterised the 
C'stercian rule.—“ South Wales Daily News." 
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COTTAGES IN TOWN 


HE Roval Manchester Institution has opened, in the 
City Art Gallery, an instructive exhibition of what 15 
possible in artistic cottage building. The plans 

shown are examples of cottages which have actualy been 
built, and in many cases they are accompanied by photo- 
graphs of the completed structures. The catalogue g.ves, in 
addition, particulars of the materials used and the cost of 
erection. For the most part the designs come from the 
experimental town-planning and house-building centres at 
Letchworth, Port Sunlight, Earswick (York). and the Hamp- 
siead garden suburb, but there are a fair number of others, 
amongst which the plans and photographs of four houses at 
Cheadle, which have been built at a cost of £200 (exclud- 
ing the dand) will probably attract attention. The buildings 
generally are even more interesting 2n their plan than in 
their architecture. With, in some cases, a severe limitation 
as to cost, the architect has had to study what could be 
sacrificed and what must be retained to fulfil the essential 
requirements of healthiness and comfort. ‘The designs show 
differences of internal arrangement that wlil materially affect 
the convenience of a home, and perhaps only practicas ex- 
perience would determine their relative merits. 

Of town cottages there are only a few exampies, and they 
plainly tell of the cramping influence of urban conditions. 
To the townsman, indeed, the exhibition does not offer the 
prospect of much possible improvement in his surroundings, 
but there are two sets of exhibits which may enliven his hope. 
One shows the progress that is being made and the types 
of houses (rents from ss. to 10s. 6d. a week, exclusive of 
rates), that are being built in the garden wllage as near to 
Manchester as Burnage, and the other is an idealistic plan 
of suburban development which has been prepared by the 
Manchester Society of Architects and drawn by Mr. Edgar 
Wood. The latter shows how, under the “Town-planning 
Bill. the land on either side of Wilbraham Road, west of 
Platt Fields, might be laid out on garden city lines, with 
public buildings and churches, and land for allotments and 
parks. It is a good thing to see it even with the eve of 
imagination. — Manchester Guardian.” 
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TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION. 


| HE Town Planning and Housing Exhibition, which 
Т` is to be opened next month at the Hampstead Garden 

. Suburb, promises to be of exceptional interest. In 
the first place the suburb itself will be on view—a practica! 
and concrete demonstration of the advantages of town 
planning, and it is hoped to open some of the houses and 
allow the visitors to obtain a nearer acquaintance with their 
admirable internal arrangements. Then, by means of 
pictures, of models, photographs, and plans, an effort will 
be made to show the whole development of the Garden 
Suburb movement, from the first “model” groups of cottages 
built by artistic or svmpathetic landowners; through the 
stage of the improved industrial village which owed its 
existence to the statesmanship of an emplover; to the co- 
partnership suburb built and planned. as it were, by the 
people for themselves. Then there will be other exhibits 
{showing the importance of better planning in relation par- 
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ticularly to child life. Even the most admirable of cot- stituent for concrete; in ihe first place on account of its 
tages would be of little value without adequate open spaces; | smooth, shiny surface, the adherence of the cement would 
so there will be plans and models of school playgrounds | be extremely poor: in the second place, it is worse than 
and gardens. Models and plans will also be on view from | us less as à fireproof materiai, en account of its tendency 
Germany, trom France, from America, and indeed from all | to decompose on heat ng. The question arose, however, 
parts of the world; for this better housing and open space | whether apart from being un lesirabie for tne reasons afore- 
movement is world-wide; and the exhibition will afford: said, either coke breeze or coal was in апу way dangerous 
aH who are interested in the work an admirable opportunity | as being likely to cause expansion of the concrete. 

of seeing what is being done in other countries besides their Taken as a whole, the experiments. as far as thev go, seem 
own, 

The exhibition will be opened by the president, the Right 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, K.C., M.P., who will be accom- 
pared by a number of distinguished men who have con- 
sented to be vice-presidents, among whom will be the Earl 
of Carrington, the Eari of Crewe, Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
Mr. John Burns, M.P., Canon Barnett, and many more. 
A special interest will be given to the opening ceremony by 
the presence of some 200 members of the German Garden 
City Association, who are coming over for a tour in this 
country, and who will be entertained to a public luncheon 
in connection with the exhibition. 

A series of lectures on various aspects of the housing 
problem have also been arranged. Professor Pite wul 
speak on “Town Planning," and Mr. Н. Vivian, M.P., 
on “Co-partnership Housing. —“ Daily Chronicle." 


to point to the fact that as regards subsequent. expans on, 
there is not much danger to be apprehended from good clean 
coke or elinkers, or even anthracite coal, but that some 
l kinds of ashes and furnace refuse are highly dangerous, 
while any considerable quantity of bituminous coal is abso- 
lutcly fatal. One noteeable feature of the experiments, 
however, was that most af the coke breeze mortars,- had a 
rendenev to more or less serous.y attack the iron. moulds 
in which the Bausehinger bars were made, causing them to 
rust during the short space of twenty-four hours between the 
moulding of the specimens and their removal from the 
moulds; the author is unaware if such results have been 
found to any appreciable extent in actual practice, but sam- 
pies of breeze concrete. sent him for examination a short 
time ago, showed distinct marks of considerable rusting 
having taken place where the concrete had been in contact 
with the rolled рәм. IF such prove to be the case. it 
might in the end prove а very serious matter as affecting the 
life and strength of the steel work, 

Altogether the experiments previously. deseribed represent 
some two years’ work, and ‘nelude the preparacion of about 
зоо test pieces involving some 5.000 Measuremen:s, to say 
no.hing of the sift pe, sorting, and preparation of the breeze 
samples; the author i. only too conscious of the fact chat 
her are far from reaching finality. indeed. they only touch 
tie fringe of a wide fond of research, in wh ch there isa 
vast amount of work to be dene; aaving ascertained, how- 
ever, that certain materials constitute a serious source ol 
danger, and probably accoum for many of the " breeze" von- 
erete failures which he has met with, he trusts that the 
danger signais most unmistakably displayed by the fore 
going researches, may prove of value to h's hearers, and 
tend to prevent the recurrence of such failures in the future, 
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THE DANGERS OF BREEZE CONCRETE.* 
BED: Be BUTLER, Asoc Ine CE. FCS: 


URING the past few vears the author has met with 

increasingly numerous instances of failure of concrete 

composed of Poriland cement and breeze. failures. as 
a general rule, caused by the expansion of the mass, resul:- 
ing in more or less serious consequences to the structure of 
which it formed part. ‘These fa lures have generally 
occurred where the concrete has been used to form flat roofs, 
or fireproof concrete floors, on the wel known embeded 
tolled joist system of construction; in some Hanes the 
expansion has been but slight, though noticeable: im опот 
it has been sufficient to push out the brickwork walls, caus- 
ing serious bulging, and thus endangering the safety of ine 
whole structure; while in one extreme case a flat roof com- 
posed of breeze concreie, not only expanded sufficiently to 
push out the parapet walls and seriously endanger tne 
stability of the structure, but the internal disruption se. up 
within the mass was sufficient, owing to inc;pent disinte- 
gration, to cause it to become buckled and d'storted and 
thoroughiv rotten. 

Careful investigation of some of the foregoing cases of 
failure, justified the opinion that the mischief lav with th. 
cement, but in many instances the most careful and search: 
ing investigation, both chemical and physical, disclosed 
nothing sufficiently definite in character to enable the investi- 
gator to lay his finger with positive certainty on the cause 
of the trouble. In nearly all the samples of so-cailed 
“breeze” concrete a very considerable quantity of materias 
other than pure coke was noticeable m the aggregate. such 
as clinkers. stones, shale, ashes, etc., etc., together with. n 
some instances, a noticeable amount of coal. It may be 
remarked in passing. that, judging from the quality of the 
“breeze” which may daily be seen being delivered to buikl- 
ings in the course of erection, presumably for incorporation 
in fireproof floors, etc., many a clerk of works must be 
imbued with a pleasing and childlike faith in the ability of 
Portland cement to stick together any kind of rubbish; it 
appears to be an established benef with some cement users 
that to produce a good concrete it is only necessary to have 
good cement and that any dustbin refuse or other rubbish 
will serve for aggregate. and it is not until failure occurs 
that thev realize that thev have been asking and expect ng 
the cementing medium to perform impossibilities. | 

It is questionable whether on account of its combust ble 
nature, pure breeze, i.e., fine coke, is desirable as a fireproof 
material; an instance has recently been brougat io the 
author’s notice in which a breeze concrete enthusiast used 


MEMORIAL ТО SIR JOHN MOORE. 


MONGST the many celebrations on foot in this vear of 
A centenares, there is none more noiabie in its parti- 
cular' sphere, than that commemorat.ng the death of 

Sr John Moore, at Corunna, during the Peninsular War in 
1809. It is at Sandgate, in Kent, that the idea of this 
memorial has originated, and a committee. of well-known 
gentlemen is now endeavouring to carry out a very interest- 
ing scheme. Amongst those who have volunteered their 
ass stance ат: Ке Hon. Lord Brassey, G.C.B., Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports; Mr. J. E. Tanare, E, 
chairman of the Sandgate Distrier Council; Field-Marshal 
Sir George S. White, G.C.B.. V.C.. O.M., and Sir Frederick 
Young. K.C.M.G. Mr. L. J. Drake Brockman, of 8, 
nadnor CHff, Sandgate, treasurer, and Messrs. Francis A. 
Gane and Max Judge are the hon. secretaries. It is pro- 
posed to erect the memorial on the Parade at Sandgate. 
and it is to take the form of a monolith in silver-grey 
granite, with bronze bust of the hero of Corunna on the 
one face and suitable inscriptions on the others. At Sand- 
gate such a memorial wil be distinctly appropriate, for it 
was here that Moore lived whilst. training his troops at 
Shorneliffe camp. and the present coastguard station, which 
wil be in view of the monument. occupies the site of the 
house in whieh he lived during those eventful days. The 
work of producing the bust of Moore was necessarily a very 
exacting one, as beyond the painting in the National Portrait 
Gallery, there s little evidence of his facial characteristics 
left to us. However, the commemoration committee come 
missioned Professor Bonanni to do the work. and from the 
ciay model which has just been on view, the choice of artist 


: | i ; was evidently a happy one. Professor Bonanni will be 
5 t 1 f i | 1 ۰ o I ~. гь ON £ = En `, 2 " І ко, : E 2 р 
ME a nn sane. hg ieee are vs ce remembered for his bust of the Speaker in the Royal 
nd lV € red awav, W results t А aj? СОТНЯ | 1 { 
5 - E awe E a a as Academv. He has just completed a bronze statuette of 


better imagined than described. Whatever mav be the dis. 
advantages of other extraneous materia] found in breeze, it 
will be readily understood that coal is not a desirable con- 


Lord Desborough, of Olympic game fame, and is engaged on 
bas-rel'ef of the late George Meredith. About Zi roo is still 
required to complete the memorial. and to present a replica. 
*From a Paper read before the Society of Architects, April 22. | as it is proposed to do, to the United Service Institution at 

1909. pus The committee are appealing to the general 
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pubiic to assist them financially in their work, and thus pre- | 


serve in a suitable manner, and in a suitable place, a present- 
ment of one of those who contributed in no small wav to 
make our island story. 


© © i 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE WORK. 


HE striking exhibits which have been shown at the 
T two recent Building Exhibitions at Olympia, by 
Messrs. Hofler, Ltd., were full of interest, and could 
‚not have failed to impress architects and others with the 
© excellence ot production which characterised them. ‘This 
firm has been entrusted with the carrying out of a good 
deal of the best architectural work of the day, and the 
names of the architects for whom they have worked form 
a guarantee of quality, .and of fidelity in carrying out the 
designs, which are matters of such great importance to 
architects. А beautiful room in a large and dignified 
Renaissance manner, executed in pencil cedar, which 


LETCHWORTH GARDEN CITY. 


By C. S. BREMNER. | 

HE following notes on the Garden City, п the “ Daily 
Chronicle,” by Mr. Bremner, are interesting and 
suggestive. —To-day we find nearly 6,000 persons of 

every class, from the statesman, artist or author, down to 
the girl factory hand, who ¿s learning her work, residing 
on the six square miles of territory the Garden City Com- 
pany has undertaken to administer and develop. The main 
idea is to remove dwellers in cities to better conditions of 
fe, in which sufficient air, light and space are to be ob- 
tained as prime necessities. At a later period, when they 
have become vaiuable, the ground-rents now used to make 
roads and sewers, to light the streets, and defray a great part 
of the expense of municipal government, will be available 
to buy out the shareholders ; the community at Letchworth 
will finally own the ground-rents, and use them to lighten 
local rates. 
‘dle dream. Already there are 536 industrial towns in 
Germany which pay scarcely any local ra'es, for the simple 


Room in Pencil Cedar. John Belcher, R.A., architect. 


Executed by 
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Messrs. Hofler have recently carried out for Mr. John 
Belcher, R.A., we herewith illustrate. One of the nicest 
illustrations in the handbook of their work recently issued, 
is that of a modern cottage dining-room. The whole effect 
is dainty and refined, marked by that reticence and good 
taste which is characteristic of the architect, Mr. Guy 
Dawber. The photograph does not do justice to the effect, 
but it has evidently been worked upon to give a truer 
rendering of the tilework back to the fire-grate; the carpet 
pattern is not so distressingly hard and pronounced in the 
room itself. The upper parts of the styles to the wood 
paneling are agreeably emphasised by inlay or stencil 
work, and a simple frieze effect is produced by the shallow 
fluting along the upper rail of the panelling. Some quaint 
cut-out work marks the fireplace recess in the panelling. 
The furnishing, with gate-leg table and high-backed rush- 
seated chairs is just right for a room of this kind. A variety 
of designs of Austrian oak panelling and mantel-pieces of 
unusual excellence occupy the first part of this well-pro- 
duced little brochure, and we really think one of the best 
things of all is a design of oak-panelling moulded out of 
solid framing of one-inch oak, and panels out of half-inch, at 
IS. 6d. per foot super complete, with capping and skirting 
fumed and wax polished. | 
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Hofler, Ltd. 


reason that what economists call the “unearned increment” 
has been secured to the inhabitants from the very first. In 
addition, Letchworth is an example of town planning, an 
¿mprovement of ‘which we shall hear more when Mr. John 
Burns’s Town Planning Bill shall become law. 

Another very important feature of Letchworth is its factory 
area. As the little city is 34 miles from King's Cross, and 
the railway demands the entire price the majesty of the law 
permits it to ask, vea. to the uttermost farthing—it onlv 
relents two days weekly—the worker must find work on the 
spot. Now, the company has various privileges to offer, 
viz., good sites on cheap land, abundant housing facilities 
within easy reach of the factory, cheap power (electricity 
and gas), and water, all in the hands of the company. By 
placing the factories on a given area, the terror of manu- 
facturers, the injunction, is avoided. As gas and electricity 
are cheap, they are used in the seventeen factories and six- 
teen workshops which have already been established at 
Letchworth; it is hoped that no smoke nuisance will ever 
arise, The company, has every reason to attract manufac- 
turers to the place to aid in its more rapid development. 
The factorv area and the gasworks can scarcelv be seen 
unti] thev are looked for, being screened by a ridge of ground 
and groves of trees. * This arrangement forms an agreeable 
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contrast io the dandscapes of Battersea and Wandsworth, 
whose most prominent features are huge gasometers and 
factory chimneys. 

Still another feature of Letchworth is the agricultural 
belt that must always surround it. So great has been the 
demand for houses—Letchworth has now 1,130 houses, and 
more are being completed at the rate of one per day—that 
outs.de companies, such as the Garden City Tenants, 
Limited, have stepped in to aid in their erection. In some 
respects this is a disadvantage, because such compames, and 
certain builders and contractors, do not necessarily have the 
high standard, the desire to set a good example, that one 
must take for granted animates the Garden City Company in 
its capacity of builder. Many working-class cottages have 
too small rooms, inconvenient stairs, very tiny landings, 
stairs opening off the living-room, smoky chimneys, small 
windows. and scullery baths. One can easily discover all 
these defects, though not generally all together. It is 
agreeable to find a bath in every cottage, together with 
modern sanitation, gas for lighting and cooking at reasonable 
rates, a garden attached. But it would be even better jf 
builders had placed the bath in a small room over the 
scuilery, together with a fitted basin. No home needs this 
last convenience more than the art.san's, and when he pays 
a rental of seven shillings weekly, as is frequently the case 
in these cottages, there is no sufficient reason why it should 
not be provided. One can soon discover by personal experi- 
ence that a scullery bath is not convenient. If we desire 
to encourage working people to pursue cleanliness and attain 
unto it, the scullery bath is not the best means to offer them. 


———*——— 
VENTILATION PROBLEMS, 


HE Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
T are holding their summer meetings in Manchester 
this week. At the meeting, on Tuesday afternoon, 
Mr. Walter Yates, the president, was in the chair. After 
the general business of the meeting was finished, Professor 
J. Radeliffe, of the Manchester School of Technology, read 
a Paper on “Mechanical Ventilation,” of which we give 
some extracts. The ventiiation of buildings and other en- 
closed spaces, he said, has passed the experimental stage 
long ago, but the different opinions that exist, and the 
frequent failures to obtain satisfactory results, are sufficient 
to show that there is still much to learn regarding the 
general principles upon which the various methods rely for 
their efficiency. A man may claim that his bed-room is 
sufficientlv well ventilated by means of a constantlv open 
window, but a statement by his wife that the bed-room is the 
dirtiest room in the house cleariy indicates that there are 
serious defects in the arrangement. This is a common and 
simple example of the many difficulties arising in connection 
with ventilation. A perfect system of ventilation should 
constantly provide. —a) A sufficient quantity of air, equal 
in quality to external air under the best conditions ; (b) free- 
dom from draughts; (c) freedom from dust; (d) an even 
temperature sufficient to prevent discomfort during ordinary 
occupation of the room (the air must not be stagnant); (e) 
an even percentage humidity. In the preparation of а 
scheme for the ventilation of a building it is necessary to 
adopt a standard of purity. The maximum accommodation 
of each room must be accurately determined. All sources 
of impurity must be ascertained and carefully considered, 
so that the volume of air required may be provided (though 
it may not be constantly required). The standard can be 
varied to suit the conditions of each case. 

The possibility of an increase of the temperature, and 
an additional percentage humidity resulting from the orcu- 
pation of the rooms, must not escape attention, as the first- 
mentioned is usually responsible for the foul smell noticeable 
in an indifferently ventriated or overcrowded apartment. 
In every case the mechanical means employed (fan or air 
propeller) must be suffc ently powerful to move the quantity 
of air neveisarv to maintain the standard adopted. If the 
change of air is to be effected by the extraction of the 
vitiated atmosphere from the premises, the openings pro- 
vided for the admission of air must be sufficiently numerous 
and situated in positions that will secure proper distribution 
of the incoming air. The openings should be large enough 
to supply the volume required at a low velocity to prevent 
draughts. The air may be heated bv radiators and screened 
by sieves at the point of entry, if necessary. Air propellers 
are often used to assist natural ventilation, but frequently 
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the air supply for the mechanical arrangement is drawn 
along the line of least resistance from air inlet (window or 
door) in the immediate vicinity. The value of the extractor 
is thereby considerably reduced. The areas of the open- 
ings nearest to the extractors should be capable of adjust- 
ment, so that the volume flowing to the outlet may be 
drawn from all parts of the room. The retarded influence 
of friction must never be overiooked. In large rooms the 
provision of inlets and mechanical extractors in the outer 
walls only does not give satisfactory results; arrangements 
must therefore be made by the introduction of ducts to 
prevent the accumulation of stagnant air about the centre 
of the apartment. ‘The systematic propulsion of fresh air 
into enclosed spaces from one or more centres offers better 
means for thorough ventilation. The air being distributed 
through ducts, and discharged at suitable pos tons through 
openings of the required size, tends to greater efficiency than 
results from the adoption of simple exhausting appliances. 

Professor Radcliffe here handed round two glass vesseis, 
the one fuli of black mud, the other full of a black powder. 
They had been extracted from Manchester air by the venti- 
lation appliances at the technical school. 

In a well-designed and properly-managed svsiem for 
ventilating bv propulsion. the speaker went on, the impure 
air of our manufacturing towns may be freed from a large 
percentage of the solid impurities it contains by screening or 
washing. The sample of the mud resulting from the wash- 
ing process shows the character of the matter referred to, 
but washing is not sufficient entirely to free the air from 
suspended matter, as the jar of dust collected in the air 
ducts indicates. The removal of fog from the incoming ат 
may be effected by carefui management of the appliances. 

In this country there is a constant variation in the quan- 
tity of moisture contained on the atmosphere. No serious 
attempt has vet been made to regulate the moisture ¿n air 
for ventilating purposes. The percentage of saturation of 
the incoming air does not remain the same when the air has 
passed the heating chamber of a mechanically ventilated 
building; there is, therefore, a strong tendency by the 
heated air to take up moisture from all available sources 
unless some provision is made regarding it. Experiments 
have shown that a standard of moisture may be as easily 
fixed as a standard of temperature, 

The members met later at dinner in the Midland Hotel. 
In proposing the toast of the institution, Professor Radcliffe 
suggested the advantages that might be gained by the 
society's discouraging the use of mere rule-of-thumb methods 
of ventilation and of training young members of the profes- 
sion in the scientific prince pies underlying their work. He 
also urged the drawing up of a standard specification for 
the heating and ventilating work. ‘This would ensure more 
regular tendering. At present with different standards one 
tender was bound to differ from another, greatly to the con- 
fusion of the outside public. 

The chairman, Mr. Walter Yates, accepted this last as a 
very good suggestion, and said no doubt the committee 
would go into it. He went on to speak of the work the 
society was doing in giving members opportunities for ex- 
changing their experience by giving Papers, and in 
encouraging younger members to give special study to some 
particular subject. He touched. too, on the importance of 
technical schools taking up the subject. and said he had 
already communicated with schools who were willing to form 
classes, and who asked for advice as to a course. 

Mr. S. Navior proposed the Past Presidents and Officers, 
to which Mr. W. N. Haden and Mr. L. Pearson responded. 
—“ The Manchester Guardian." 
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THE new church at Miskin, of which the foundation-stone 
was laid last December, was consecrated last week. It has 
been built by the contractors, Messrs. E. Turner and Sons, 
of Cardiff, at a cost of £3,500, from designs, and under 
the supervision of Mr. Bruce Vaughan. The nave and aisles 
seat 485 persons, and when the chancel and vestries are 
built together with the parish rooms in basement, a total 
accommodation of 515 sittings will be provided. It +s 
designed in the late period of Gothic architecture, and will, 
when completed, make a handsome pile of buildings. The 
walls are built of grey Pennant stone. and the roofs covered 
wth green Bangor slates, and the traceried windows are 
carved out of St. Aldhelm stone, as well as the original and 
оңу bell cote. The heating has been carried out bv Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, of Oxford Lane, Cardiff. | 
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ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


HE new premises of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
T which have been erected at a cost of some „£10,000 
at 90, Buckingham Palace Road, near to Victoria 
Street, will be taken over at the end of this week, but the 
formal ceremony of inauguration will not be heid till after 
the summer vacation. The historic Parkes Museum in 
Margaret Street had long been totally inadequate for the 
great and growing work of the institute, which was the 
pioneer in sanitary and hygienic education and training. 
Towards the end of 1905 it became imperative to seek a 
new building, and the present ste was acquired. The new 
building, which is opposite to the main entrance of the 
new Victoria Station, is of considerable proportions, and 
has a frontage of 64ft. Its design is specially adapted 
for the special work of the institute. There is a large 
entrance hall, the ground floor provides for a general office, 
which will accommodate a staff of about fifteen clerks, 
a small waiting-room, and a private office for the secretary, 
Mr. E. White Wallis, and his assistant. On the next floor 
is a room 41ft. by 32ft., which is to be used as a library 
and reading-room, and this will be available for general 
meetings and lectures. But accommodation for classes and 
students’ meetings is also provided in a lecture-room on 
the lower floor, which will seat about seventy students. 
The library has a galery, and when used for meetings will 
accommodate aobut 200 persons. Two rooms suitable for 
offices open out of the brary, and there is a second entrance 
in the main street. Above the library is a common room, 
which will, as far as practicable, be arranged as a club 
room for the use of members and associates. This wril 
prove a special advantage to members of the institute from 
the provinces or the Colonies while they are in London, 
and affords a convenient centre for official work. On the 
same floor is a large council room and two committee 
rooms, while residential quarters for the housekeeper are 
provided at the top floor. Behind the office premises is a 
large building with a galiery, previously used as a gym- 
nasium, extending through to Eccleston Street East, from 
which there is a goods entrance. It measures about goft. 
by 4oft., and has a glazed roof, so that it is well lighted 
for the purposes of a museum, and the absence of windows 
allows the whole of the wall space to be used for exhibits. 
It is a lofty building and one more adapted for the pur- 
poses of a museum would have been difficult to find. The 
fact that the whole of this building can be devoted to the 
museum without its having to be used, as at present is the 
case at Margaret Street, as a meeting and lecture-room, will 
give more space for exhibits and allow of their better 
display. The alterations of the building, which are now 
almost completed, provide for the improvement of the en- 
trance and the sanitary accommodation and fittings, lava- 
tories being provided for students and the staff. Heating 
apparatus and hot-water service are laid on all over the 
building, which is lighted by electricity. These structural 
and other alterations ‘have taken about four months to 
complete. Besides providing ample accommodation for the 
present working, it is hoped to afford accommodation to 
other public bodies for their work, such as official consuita- 
Cons, arbitrations, and so on, which the many official 
persons connected with the institute will doubtless find it 
convenient to use, especially in view of the admirable 
central position of the building. With these new’ premises 
It 15 expected that the work of the institute will rapidly 
develop in all its branches, and the council earnestly hope 
that the members and others will co-operate with them in 
making the institute in its new home even more effective 
than it has been in the past, and gain general public 
adhesion to the great cause of hygiene and public health. 
(Our description is taken from the pages of the “ Sanitary 
Record."). | | 
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Ох Saturday afternoon the memorial stone of the new City 
Hall, Perth, was laid by Lord Provost Cuthbert in presence 
of a gathering of spectators numbering several thousands. 
The new building consists of a large hall accommodation for 

2,000 persons, and a smaller hall at the back capable of 
holding 500 people. The building is estimated to cost about 
£30,000. | 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


A NEW Wesleyan chapel has been erected at Alverdiscott, at 
a cost of £900, and gives seating accommodation for 240 
people. The architect was Mr. W. J. Coff, of Bideford, 
and the builders were Messrs. T. Ridge and J. Stute, of 
Bideford. | 


On Saturday afternoon, the Church of St. John, the parish 
church of the new ecclesiastical parish of Newtown, Ebbw 
Vale, was opened and consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Llandaff. The church has been erected from plans prepared 
by Mr. G. R. Ha'lidav, and provides seating accommodation 
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Royal Sanitary Institute New Premises. 
(From the “Sanitary Record.”) 


for 500 persons. The contractors were the Ebbw Vale 
Building Company, and the cost of the building was £3,000. 


THE stone-laving ceremony in connection with the new 
Sunday school at Pisgah Baptist Church, Taiywain, was 
performed on Monday last. The new building comprises a 
main assembly hall on the ground floor, with nine class- 
rooms above, the whole prowding seating accommodation for 
about 500 persons. The estimated cost of the building, 
including furnishing, is £1,000. The school is being 
erected by Mr. W. Branch, Abersychan, in accordance with 
plans prepared by Mr. D. J. Lougher, Pontypool. 


THE new d'strict church at Armlev was dedicated on Satur- 
day last. It has been designed by the architects (Messrs. 
Connon and Chorley) to serve the purposes of a miss'on 
church and Sunday school. The whole of the chancel js in 
Austrian oak. There are class-rooms and vestries on each 
side of the nave, and divided from the nave by folding doors 


is a large school-room. The church wil accommodate about 


22 persons, and when the doors dividing the nave from the 
school-room are thrown open there will be space altogether 
for about 500 persons. The cost has been upwards of 


y 
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£3,000, and the contractors were Messrs. J. Wilson and | 


Sons (Headingley), and Mr. Walter Pickering (Bradford), 
Joinery and fittings. 


THE opening of the north wing, or surgical block, of the 
R val Infismary of Glasgow was opened by Lord Provost 
M'Innes Shaw on Wednesday week. The new block con- 
tains accommodation for 237 patients, and when it is 
occupied, the portion of the old burdings vacated will be 
demolished and a further section of the new work will be 
begun. The “Giasgow Herald” savs. It is situated near the 
present gateway in Castle Street. The north half of the new 
reception and examination block consists of a porter 5-гоот, 
the central hall or waiting-room, testing-room, and examina- 
tion-rooms, four for males and three for females. At the 
north end are two small operating theatres, with sterilising, 
anesthetisimg and recovery-rooms. In this department 
minor cases which do not require the detention of the 
patients will be treated. The floors are of terrazzo, which 
is laid in sections, and is divided by strips of black marble. 
Ете light is obtained through the glass roofs. The wails 
are tiled in white and green to a height of rift.. the upper 
walls and ceilings being finished with cement and coatings 
of white enamel. In the basement of the reception block 
are bath-rooms, etc., for the use of patientis, an apparatus 
in which the the main electric fuses and switches, a large 
hall containing lockers for storing patients” own clothing. 
and a hot press. Connected with the basement bv а venti- 
lating passage are a disinfecting chamber for c lothes belong. 
ing to patients, and a chamber containing calorifiers. w here 
aX water required for warming the building and for ordinary 
use is heated. A subwav, built of white enamelled bricks, 
connects the reception block with the new surgical block, 
so that patients on entering the infirmary are conveyed 
direct to the central hall and thence to the various floors bv 
electric bed lifts. On the steps leading to the main entrance 


to the new surgical block stand four handsome columns of | 


Aberdeen granite. Above the doorway is a heavilv-carved 
canopy. The central hali shows a wide. oblong well ex- 
tending from the basement to the roof, where it is covered 
bv a dome. On the wall near the entrance has been placed 


a fine bronze medallion of Lord Lister. The medallion, 
which is mounted on a slab of white and green marble, is 
the work of Mr. Johan Keller. Glasgow. The new build- 


ing consists of a basement and six storevs. Ward accom- 
modation is provided on each of the six storeys, and when 


the whole scheme is completed each floor wit form 


a 
hospital unit and be in charge of one surgeon. The various 
floors are similarly arranged. Electric light is installed 


throughout the building. Each floor contains two wards, 
one for females contaiming 21 beds, and the other for males 
with 15 beds. Off the corridor leading to the female wa ard 
are a dav-room, which also serves as a “returned patents” 

examination-room ; two large electric fts, visiting surgeon’ s- 
room, dark room, splint-room, apartments of the resident 
surgeon, consisting of sitting-room, bed-room, and bath- 
room; and ward-maid's pantry. ete. The operating theatres 
are large and splendidly lt, having terrazzo floors, tiled 
walls, and ceilings of cement painted white and coated with 
enamel. All are heated by radiators to allow of the rapid 
raising of the temperature should it be required. There 
are four openings leading to ducts, which extend to the top 
of the burdimg, where are electric fans in order to create 
an upward current of air. + Adjoining each theatre is the 
anesthetic-room and a room for preparation of dressings, 
the latter leading bv a separate door to the sterilising-room. 
which in turn connects with the theatre. Among other 
features of the arrangements may be mentioned the ward 
kitchen, which includes in its equipment a cupboard of 

novel character. It is inserted in the Бау window, and has 
cross ventilation, making it verv suitable for storing milk, 
butter and eggs. It has also an ice tray. From the kitchen 
is an observation window to the ward. The large ward 
measures 84ft. bv 2oft. 
pleasing. On all sides are large windows. 
tiled to a height of about six feet, above this is a coating 
of cement painted white and enamelled, the «ceiling being 
similarly treated. Open mg off the ward, at the further end. 
are two sanitarv towers, w hich are separated by a “cut-off” 
corridor. The tower on the right is for the use of patients. 
and that on the left for members of the staff and nurses 
The latter tower is divided into two portions. 
occupied bv a fire escape staircase. 
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The aspect of the place is decidedly | 
The walis are | 


one being. 
In each of the wards | Gallowgate Works, 
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for females there are six ventilating shafts in the wall, lead- 
mg to a chamber situated on the top of the building, on 
which is a large fan. Тһе male ward, to the west of the 
block, is smaller than that for females. In general appear: 
ance, however, the wards are similar. The large ward con- 
tains 14 beds, and is fitted with sanitary towers as in the 
case of the female ward. Four shafts are fitted for the 
extraction of foul air. On the basement are also students’ 
cloak-rooms, room for orthopedic gymnasium, cutier’s- 
room, etc. Extending from the north block to the new 
laundry, which adjoins ihe necropolis, 15 a subway in the 
sub-basement. This subway wili be fitted with rails for an 
electric tramway, which will traverse the entire length of 
the building and serve to convey clo:hes to and from the 
laundry block, and distribute these to the various parts of 
the main building. ‘The new laundry in Wishart Street is 
one of the largest and best equipped of rts kind in the coun- 
у. It occupies about three-quarters of an acre of ground. 


The piant is of the most modern description. There are 
two receiving-rooms, one being for the staff. There are 
also separate washing-houses and deliverv-rooms for 
patients and staff. The  disintector is apart from 
but cose to the laundry buildings. The sub. 


way continues past the laundry to the pump house and power 
station, which are situated at the junction of Warnock Street 
and Wishart Street. The three large boilers are fitted with 
automatic siokers, which not only ensure economical stoking 
but practically eliminate all smoke from the furnaces. 
Close to the power station is a refuse destructor, and there 
are also joiners’, plumbers’, and engineers’ workshops, 
The large addition to the nurses. home, giving accommoda- 
tion for over тоо nurses, has also been competed, 


© 
TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. К. H. SHORLAND AND BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied their patent Manchester grates to the 
Council Schools, Swindon. 


UNDER the direction of Messrs. Hicks and Charlwood. 
architects, Neweastle-on-Tine, the “Boyle system of 
natural ventilation, embracing the latest patent “air-pump” 


ventilators and air inlets, has been applied to Beadweli 
Church, Chathill. 


-— 


Messrs. J. Joyce AND Co., Whitchurch, Saiop, have. 
just fixed two large quarter clocks at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Droitwich, and St. Nicholas Church, Worcester. They are 
also fixing a large Westminster quarter clock at Shrewsbury, 
and making a clock with four dials, 8ft. in diameter, for 
Afghanistan. 


AT St. Peter's Church, 
28th. inst., ail the 
executed by Mr. 
Row, Nottingham. 
combe, A.R.I.B.A., 
Dicksee, Ltd. 


Rugby, which was opened on the 
leaded glazing for the windows Was 
Andrew Stoddart, of The Studio, Long 
The architect was Mr. С. Ford Whit- 
amd the builders Messrs. Foster and 
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THE foundation-stone of the 
Mieklev has Just been laid. 
petel will consist of a church 
behind, caretakers house, large tea kitchen, heat’ ng cham- 
ber, and other conveniences. The walls throughout will be 
in breekwork, with red facing bricks to the principal fronts, 
and stone dressings. The church will have an open timber 
roof, with wrought and moulded principals, and dressed 
V jointed cleading. The pews and puipit will be in pitch 
pine. A pine dado will be carried all round, and all will 
be stained and varnished. The ventilation will be by 
Sherringham inlets and hoppers in windows, and extracted 
by Climax concealed ventilators in the roof. The heating 
wili be by low-pressure hot water. The architects for the 
buildings are Messrs. Badenoch and Bruce, Emerson Cham- 
bers, New: castle-on-Tyne; «he contractors are Messrs. 
Middlemiss Bros., Newcastle-on-Tvne, and Corbridge; and 
tha heating will he by Messrs. Henry Walker and Sons, Ltd., 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


Umted Methodist 
The building, 
to seat 250, with vestr.es 


"Church, 
when com- 
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TOWN PLANNING. 


T it is only when we read a book like that just issued by 
Messrs. Methuen on Town-Planning, by Н. Inigo Triggs, 
that we realise to the full the impossibility of London 

ever recovering from its years of incredible and fatal delay 
in a properly-organised scheme of development. We have 
plenty of counsellors, and we have a small portion of educa- 
ted public opinion, but at the root of the whole matter lies 
the vital question of Authority and Initiative. We suppose 
„ore is a well-defined limit to the power of the County 
Council, though we cannot say we know what it is. There 
will have to be an authoritative consultative body able and 
powerful enough to act, if anything is to be done, and this 
has been publicly advocated by the Earl of Plymouth and 
Sir Aston Webb. J 

In London, and, indeed, in every great citv, the lines of 
trafic and intercommunication appear to take precedence of 
every other consideration, and this has been evidenced by 
the appointment of traffic commissions. But whoever hears 
or architectural development commissions? Whoever heard 
of there being an architectural point of view in the minds 
of the authorities? We saw last week that the question of 
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The Imperial College of Science and Techn ology. Sir Aston Webb, R.A., C.B., 
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hopeless. We have had many able and important contri- 
butions to the London problem, such as those by Professor 
Pite and Messrs. Paul Waterhouse, J. W. Simpson, A. 


Cawston, etc. Мг. Triggs book wouid have been 
the more valuable by: their inclusion, for it would 
have demonstrated how abiy the architectural pro- 
blen has been met in our time by the very men 
whom one ought to see appointed members of a 


consultative body to deal with London. Also we might 
have seen Mr. Norman Shaw's scheme for the Piccadilly im- 
provement. We hope Mr. Batsford has already up his sleeve 
a work dealing in a comprehensive manner with the possibi- 
lities of London. We vouch for it that the eyes of the autho- 
rities would be opened, wben these essavs were made public, 
as to the possibilities of town-planning which still remain. 


—xk —— 


WATERLOW COURT. 


F our readers want to see an example of simple, good, 
economical housing design, they should go to Golder's 
Green and make their way round the railway station 

and sheds to Waterlow Court, the new Associated Home for 
Ladies, opened last week. Here Mr. Baillie Scott has 
shown that our old type of almshouse design, built in a 
quadrangular form, may be dealt with in a sensible modern 
spirit, so as to make economical and artistic housing a poss:- 
bility. A lady may live here with a companion in charming 
rooms at a cost as low as four and threepence per week 
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Architect. Foundation stone laid by 


the King, July 8, 'тооо. 


traffic across the Thames has brought into the domain of 
practical] politics a new bridge across the Thames, with long 
lines of ascending viaduct approaches, and a possible finish 
just about at the east end of Saint Paul’s Cathedral. Were 
London governed as Paris is, we might afford to fold our 
arms and await the issue without much apprehension, but 
we have no enlightened conseil de batiment and no one 
living in this country who has demonstrated in execution the 
possibility of making a great bridge a work of fine art. 

Mr. Tr'ggs has focussed in reasonable dimensions most of 
the considerations which govern the development of town- 
planning, and amongst these we note the necessitv for keep- 
ing projects of municipal improvement secret so as to guard 

against the claims of unearned increment. But it should be 
` remembered that the longer schemes of improvement are 
delaved the more serious those claims become, and in the 
case of the Thames Embankment we are now allowing a 
practically impossible barrier to arise against future improve- 
ment. As we turn over the pages of Town-Planning, we 
feel that much of it can have only an academic interest for 
Londoners, as the doom of London is more or less sealed. 

When we speak of the doom of London, we, of course, 
mean that the most entrancing and captivating possibilities 
which lav before it after the Great Fire are gone for ever. 
Look at Sir Christopher Wren's plan for rebuilding London 
on page 103. with the theoretical plan of London traffic on 
page 141. «Sir Christopher had in mind a fine architectural 
centre. Our modern traffic system practically converges on 
Saint George’s Circus! The situation is exasperating and 


(if she can secure rooms, which she cannot now, as thev 
are all taken !). | 

The view of modern building one gets on arriving at 
Golder’s Green station is sufficiently appalling, and as the 
eve wamders over rows of terrible shops and would-be 
attractive houses, one feels in despair against the inroads 
of ignorance on the proper domain of architectural art. 
How 5 it that the capable architect gets so isolated a 
chance amongst ali this enterprise of modern building ? 
Would it surely not рау somebody, either in the first 
development of the land, or afterwards, to insist upon the 
value of good architecture? As it is, such buildings as 
Waterlow Court form a striking object in contrast between 
what is and what might be. ! 

The architect sees at once that Mr. Baillie Scott has 
nowhere traversed the necessities for strict economv, and vet 
he has painted an architectural picture, which. as time goes 
on, must increase in value with the aid of time and tone 
and pieasant gardening effects. The walls are of a duskv 
purple brick (with plenty of red in it), and a good contrast 
es obtained between this colour and the red tiled roofs. 
In parts of three fronts half -timber work (n oak and white 
piaster). is introduced. On the entrance front is a long, 
projecting covered wav. built of oak f raming. Inside the 
quadrangle the walls are finished in white plaster, and the 
cloister walk has simple semicircular arched openings. 
The window frames ‘п the dark brick walls are painted 
white. The paving round the court is in rough, irregular 
stone flags. One notes that the architect is not afraid of 
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plain surfaces, whitewashed walls, homely ironwork or nail- 
heads! Architectural art of the sort we find at Waterlow 
Court is more than ever agreeable to us, because .t was 
never more needed than in this restless and bombast c 
period. 

Waterlow Court consists of 5o flats for “working ladies.” 
Each flat contains a sitting-room, bed-room, bath-room, 
w.c., and scullery, with gas stove and sink. In some of the 
flats the bed-room is arranged as a recess, which can be 
curtained off from the sitting-room, and in others two bed- 
rooms are provided. The building, which encloses a cen- 
tral court, 1s approached by a covered way with open 
timber roof ; which, in connection with the cloister surround- 
ing the court, gives sheltered access to the whole building. 
In the centre of the south side of the buriding is the large 
dining hall, panelled and floored in oak. Over this îs the 
kitchen, the accommodation for the servants. and the flat 
occupied by the manageress. Adjoining the dining hall is 
the common-room. One of the flats has been furnished 
under the direction of the architect. The furniture for this 
flat, as well as tha for the dining hall, has been made by 
Mr. J. P. White, of the Pyghile Works, Bedford, from the 
architect’s designs. The chairs were obtained from Messrs. 
Heal and Son, Tottenham Court Road, and the ornaments 
for the furnished flat were supplied by Mr. Staal, Brownlow 
Street, Holborn. . The water for the baths is heated by the 
“Victor” gas boiler, supplied by Messrs. Potterton, who also 
suppiied the kitchen range. The electric light installation 
was carried out by Messrs. Tamplin and Makovski. The 
building was erected by Messrs. W. Н. Maxey and Son. 
builders, of Sleaford, Lincs., for the Industrial Dwell! Ings 
Company. The architect was Mr. Baillie Scott. 


— — —k ——— 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
HEN one 


considers the photographs of the 


new General Post Offce buildings, as given 
in. "Concrete," the suggestion arises whether 
the buildings are not better left pretty much 


as there shown. Here we have the expression of the 
materials in their essential form, and anvthing added thereto 
should be palpably immaterial to the construction. The view 
on page 159 Ts representative of present-day architectural 
desires—construction in its simplest and best form as 
regards durability, strength and economy. Why shouid we 
seek to say anything more? The buildings are constructed 
on the Hennibique system, and we are told that Sir Henry 
Tanner’s instructions to M. Mouchel were that all support: 
were to be of minimum area, and all beams as shallow as 
po ne There you are, don't you know? The plans 
we e prepared in Sir Henry Tanner’s office, in skeleton, and 
en M. Mouchel had ' "adapted his construction to su't 
them,” you have everything that is essential. It only remains 
to fill in windows and doors and wail veils, and the modern 
building is completed. It seems to us that the Medical 
Association building in the Strand would do very well in the 
Hennibique system, which, of course, rejoices in a simple, 
square treatment. In this sense one of the latest phases of 
architectural design meets the up-to-date modern construr- 
tion on common ground. Of course the Hennibique system 
rejoices in slender supports and a skeleton-like construction. 
Why should we not have an attenuated form of rectangular 
architectural design to suit? 


4 HE illustration of a reinforced concrete tower at Anaheim, 
California, in “Concrete,” represents a really very satisfac torv 
piece of building. A circular tank is supported on eight 
legs. connected at two stages bv cross-ties, and slightly 
converging. A little accentuation of detail and colour w ould 
make quite a good architectural effect. The tank is one of 
the first ever constructed in this manner, and was built for 
the Anaheim Water Company. It is 32ft. diameter and 38ft. 
high, supported on concrete columns 7oft. high above the 
ground. It has a capacity of 200.000 gallons. and *s built 
entirely of concrete, reinforced with square, twisted steel. 
The walls of the tank are plain work and sin. thick at the 
bottom. and taper to зїп. at the top. When tested it was 
found to be perfectly water-tight, without anv cracks or 
leakage of any amount. The floor of the tank is reinforced 
with iin. square twisted bars, and supported bv concrete 
beams radiating from the centre, amd the twelve concrete 
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columns, each 16in. square, are stiffened twice by two lines 
ot horizontal struts at equal intervals above the ground. 
The foundation of the tank consists of a heavy concrete slab 
2ft. thick and reinforced with gin. twisted steel. The tank 
has a conical-shaped roof of concrete zin. thick, with a 
cornice over the edge, and is slightly raised to give ventila- 
{топ for the water inside. 
tion to the top of the column measures 112ft. It contains 
26 tons of reinforcements and goo barrels of cement. That 
concrete design may hold the elements of some distinction, 
the illustration of a reinforced gasholder near Dresden, at 
page 211, may be taken to suggest, and we publish a view, 
by the courtesy of “Concrete,” of the water tower above 
alluded to. 


SOMEWHERE about one-half Messrs. Webb and Bell's 
original and striking design for the great Birmingham 
University is now completed, and though the isulation of 
the completed portions does not convey the most favourable 
suggestion of what the finished scheme will be like, there 
is enough done to indicate the general character of the work, 
and also its extent. The blocks which flank the two ends 
ct the University Road front, and the library block in the 
centre, give some notion of the facade, which will extend to 
over one thousand feet. The great assembly hall is com- 
piete, and flanking it are two blocks on the west, and one 
on the north, whilst the loftv Chamberlain tower, which 
centres the whole group, 1s also finished. Such a great 
work suggests a formidable array of statistics, and these the 
builder, Мт. Thos. Rowbotham, has supplied. Here are 
some items as to the buildings TIO executed :—7,000 
tons cement, 200,000ft. cube stone, 2,300 tons steel, 12 
millions of various kinds of bricks, 275 tons slates, 6,000 
ewt. sheet lead and pipe, 450,000ft. expanded metal lathing 
and supports, 36,000ft. cube of timber (including wainscot 
oak and pitch pine jonery), 318.000. superficial vards of 
oak and pitch pine block flooring. 60,000 superficial feet 
crass, 9 miles drain and agric PM pipes, about 2,000 
locks of various sizes, several miles of water and Cus Ser- 
vice pipes. Fhe number of men employed. on the work 
have averaged доо, and there have been no serious acci- 


dents. 

IT is a matter for much regret that Mr. Ingress 
Bells nlness prevented him going to Birmingham 
for the opening ceremony by the King on Wednes- 


dav for he has had a large share of the labour bestowed 
by the architects on the work. Mr. Ingress Bells archi- 
tectural ability, and his deightful personality, have secured 
him a lasting regard amongst very many friends, and among st 
the happiest thoughts of his [fe will be the vears of intimate 
collaboration on varous important architectural works which 
he has undertaken with Sir Aston Webb. 


SOME people think London is very well governed. Perhaps 
it is. We ean only vouch for the fact that we had to turn 
off the pavement the other day to make way for cart-horses 
which are allowed to regularly use the Pavement to relieve 
the traffic on the readway. We expostulated with a police- 
man, but he could oniy point to the blocked-up roadway. 
Heaps of manure and cart-horses on the pavement. after 
ten o'clock in the dav in the heart of London! 


WE are told that "one Blesse was hired at half. a crown a 
day to break the painted glass windows of Croydon.” Can 
we wonder that the perils of w ar, of fanaticism. and wanton 
destruction have left us with so little record of the fine old 
glass compared wth what has made glorious effect in ‘our 
old churches? But those who want to realise verv fully 
where our remaining treasures of this kind chiefly lie should 
get the interesting volume entitled. “Stained Glass Tours in 
England,” by Chas. Hiteheock Sherrill, just issued by Mr. 
John Lane (price 75. 6d.). Mr. Sherrill remarks that 
English windows had the good fortune to escape the 
destruction by foreigners. which the French had to suffer 
during the 14th and ızth centuries, when the Hundred 
Years) War outlasted its ttle. During this period, from 
1337 to 1447, very little glass was produced in France, 
whereas during the Decor ated and Po rpendicular epochs it 
reached its greatest importance and beauty in Eneland. 
When, however, we come to the 16th century, we have to 


return to France to revel in the wealth of Renaissance, so 
wofully lacking in England. 


Mr. Sherrill devotes his pages 


From the lowest point of founda- ' 
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to a tour of Early Engi'sh glass, as at Salisbury, Canter- 
bury, Lincoln and York; a Decorated tour, as at York, 
Shrewsbury, Bristol, Wells, Oxford, etc. ; a Perpendicular 
tour to Oxford, Fairford, Gloucester, Malvern, Winchester, 
etc.; and a Renaissance tour to London, Cambridge, Lich- 
field, Guildford, Gatton and Knole. His tours are prefaced 
by maps, and contain .ome useful photographic illustrations 
of some typical examples. These might have been better 
to have been the subject of careful black and white draw- 
ings, for, as a matter of fact, there is a fine quality about 
some windows, apart from their colour, al’ no process or 
drawing has ever given the slightest adequate sense of the 
colour. Such a book at th's is of great interest for the 
architect, and the author writes with enthusiasm and diseri- 
m nation. 

THERE is much to be sal for the restoration of the 
mausoleum at Halicarnassus, by the late J. J. Stevenson, 
which forms the subject of a well-produced quarto mono- 
graph just issued by Mr. Batsford, for it forms a fine archi- 
tectural composition, in which a rectangular stepped meta 
is held aloft on thirty-six Tonic columns. themselves sup- 
ported on a solid high pod’um. The effect of this, with 
its crowning quadreja, is strikingly set forth in Mr. E. J. 
Lambert's beaut ful coloured drawing. which forms a frontis- 
piece to the book. We do not much like the treatment of 
the sides to the steps, but, looked at as a whole, one cannot 
but fee! that Mr. Stevenson did someth'ng that was worth 
the white in this conjectural restoration. | Mr. Stevenson 
says, “the restorers have all h'therto ignored Pliny’s asser- 
tion that the pyramid contracted ‘tself, ending in a meta, 
and also that if Pliny had meant what the restorers think, 
he would have conveyed his moaning better by saying the 
pyramid rises to a pont, without needlessly bringing in the 
form of a meta, and ¿t did not end in a point when Pliny 
described it, but in a platform or base for the quadriga. 
The author compares the restoration of this mausoleum to 
the discovery of the North Pole, for it has been the ambition 
of so many architects, ^ncluding Sir Christopher Wren, 


Hawksmoor, Profes:or Cockerell, Sir Chas. Newton, Fergus- 


son. and Mr. Edmund Oldfield. Mr. Stevenson has at ail 
events compiled a restoration which appears to fit in 
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wonderfully well with fragments remaining, and w.th the 
authoritative descriptions of antiquity, and, as we have 
above remarked, produced an effect of some distinc: on 
which was worth having. 


WE are desired to state that the adjourned special general 
meeting for the consideration of the revised by-laws of the 
Institute for the announcement of the resuits of the poll, and 
for the confirmation of the premises resolution, announced 
to be held on Thursday, July 15, is postponed. Notice of 
the date of holding the meeting will be issued to menibers 
within a few days. 


Apropos of the exhibition at University College of sub- 
jects obtained by the British School of Archeology in Egypt 
during the last winter, the catalogue refers to the Palace of 
Pharaoh Hophra as follows: "The great discoverv, however. 
of the year was that of the palace of King Apries—the 
Pharaoh Hophra of the Bible, who was contemporary with 
Jeremiah. The palace covered two acres, and the walls 
were still roft. to 15ft. high. The catalogue tells us: “The 
ruins of stone coiumns show that the palace was 4oft. to soft. 
high.in different parts. In the fosse which defended the 
palace the blocks from a great portal, 2oft. high, were dis- 
covered. Each side bore three scenes, 6ft. or 7ft. square, 
representing part of the ‘sed’ festival, on the appointment of 
a crown prince and deification of the existing king. Three 
of these scenes were recovered to a large extent; one is left 
at Cairo, and two others are set up here with portions of the 
other three scenes. The work is in low relief of great deli- 
сасу. It probably belongs to the early part of the XIIth 
dynasty, and from the portraiture it may well be of 
Senusert I., on his appointment in 3434 B.C. In each scene 
the same officials recur.” 


THE editor of “Concrete” says: The unreliability of natural 
cement is so unfavourably known that there is no need to 
dwell on that aspect of mis-statements. As to the quantity 
of natural cement that reaches our colonies, it is fortunatelv 
decreasing, as can be seen from the official returns. As to 
the historical aspect, we would, however. remind our readers 
that the natural cement in use prior to the invention of 
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Portland cement was known as Roman cement, and the name 
“Portland cement” was the title selected by Aspdin, its in- 
ventor, and given to the artificial mixture of limestone and 
clay, which was found to yield a product resembling Port- 
land stone in colour. In other words, the term * Portland 
cement" was zot given to the natural product, and it was 
not discovered or invented near Portland, in England. 


by the President and Council of the R.I.B.A. on the 13th, 
at 9 p.m. 


Ом Monday afternoon the General Purposes Committee of 
the London County Council received a deputation in support 
of the petition asking the central authority to grant a site 
for the proposed Shakespeare National Theatre. Amongst 
the deputation was Mr. T. E. Collcutt. The views of the 
denutation were placed before the committee by Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton and Lord Lytton. An informal discussion took 
place, the island site on the Strand improvement area being 
generally regarded as the ideal situation for a national 
monument such as that proposed by the committee. The 
General Purposes Committee subsequently adjourned the 
consideration of the matter for a week. It is computed that 
the building, equipment and endowment of fhe theatre will 
cost £400,000. Already over £70,000 has been provided. 
In the course of interviews, members of the deputation 
declared that there was every reason to hope that the 
council. would agree to give a site for the proposed national 


theatre. The deputation suggested the site should be in the 
Kingsway. 


THE annual outing of Edinburgh Architectural Association 
took place to Dunblane and Doune on Saturday, under the 
presidency of Mr. John Watson, F.R.I.B.A. They first 
visited Dunblane Cathedral, where Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc 
acted as guide, then went to the Queen Victoria School, 
where Mr. J. A, Campbell, the architect of the school, 
showed them over it. After lunch they drove to Doune 
Castle, where Mr. Blanc again treated them to a very inter- 
esting description of the castle from the days of its founder 
to the present time. At the tea the president proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Blanc for his great kindness in 
pointing out to them the beauties of Dunblane Cathedral and 
Doune Castle, and to Mr. Campbell for explaining the 
scheme of the Queen Victoria School. The whole of the 
arrangements were carried through by Mr. Colin B. Crownie, 
hon. secretary of the association. 


ik. 
COMPETITIONS. 


THE successful architects m the competitions held for the 
two new schools about to be erected by Govan School Board 
are:—For Hyndland School, Mr. H. E. Clifford, and for 
me Cratgton School, Messrs. Watson and Salmond. The 
architects to whom premiums have been awarded are.— 
For the Hyndland School, Messrs. J. Thomson and К. 1). 
Sandilands, Mr. William В. Whitie, and Mr. Alexander М. 
Knox; and for the Craigton School, Mr. Н. E. Clifford. 
Mr. John Hamilton, and Mr. J. Gibb Morton. 


MR. JUSTICE RIDLEY, in giving judgment on a rental clam, 
declared it would never do to say a 1епапсу couxl be thrown 
up because a rat had been discovered in the house. If that 
doctrine were valid hardly any house m the country would 
be occupied. 


The King has approved the appointment of Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., to be a Companion of the Bath. 


SIR E. MAUNDE THOMPSON presided at the seventh annual 
meeting of the British Academy at Burlington House on the 
ist inst. The chairman said progress was being made with 
the edition of the survey of St. Augustine's Abbey, Canter- 
bury, which would be the first of the social and economic 
works to be issued by the Academy. 


A COMPETITION for a training college for the City of Hull is 
announced in our advertisement columns to dav. Premiums 
of £150, £100 aml £50 will be awarded, and Mr. John W. 
Simpson, F.R.T.B.A., is the assessor. The last day for 
receiving designs is September 20. Опе guinea deposit. is 
demanded. We suppose we may assume that the conditions 
have been drawn up by the assessor. We hope so. 


_—— x —— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WATERLOW COURT ASSOCIATED LADIES’ FLATS 
AT HAMPSTEAD. 


Мв. JOHN Murray, valuer Tor the Crown estate, of 11. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W., who at the instance of 
the Local Government Board has valued the Paddington 
Baths and their freehold site, in Queen's Road, Bayswater, 
which the Paddington Borough Council propose to sell, 
erecting with the proceeds up-to-date baths eisewhere, has 
valued the property at £82,000. The " Chronicle” says the 
council have already entered into a provisional agreement 
with Messrs. William Whiteley, Limited, to sell the pro- 
perty to them for £60,000. Mr. Murray considers that 
the site "is most Suitable for advantageous development, 
under existing legisläfion affecting buildings, for the pur- 
poses of business premises of a good class," and he adds, 
“I have no doubt that the property would attract competi- 
tion if placed in the open public market." 


Mr. H. BaiLLiE-SCOTT, Architect. 
WHILST a good many folk have been talking about ideality, 
one architect at least has come somewhere pretty near 
its achievement. We advise our readers to go and see 
this new building, and not take our word for it. If they 
fail to see an approach to ideality about it, we should con- 
ciude the fault lies in their. vision. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY. 


IT is satisfactory to note that the Local Government Records 
and Museums Committee, in a report to the London County 
Council, express the view that the archeological interest 
attaching to the Ironmongers’ Almshouses, Kingsland Road, 
taken in conjunction “with the amenity of the open space 
formed by the garden,” is sufficient to render them worthy 
of preservation. 


SIR ASTON WEBB, R.A., C.B., Architect. 
WE publish a sketch view of these new buildings, of which 
His Majesty laid the foundation-stone yesterday. The 
scheme of position for this great building finally 
decided upon does not appear to outsider to be 
the best that could have been obtained, but this, 
of course, is not the fault of the architect., The 
present arrangements point to a new block of buildings 
between the City and Guilds! Institute, in Exhibition Road, 
an] the Roval College of Music, in Prince Consort Road, 
and the architect has decided to give the new building an 
entirely different character to its neighbours, making no 
attempt to approach to the two different tvpes of modern 
Renaissance by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse and the late Sir 
Arthur Blomfield which they illustrate. The new college 
will have a dignified and monumental appearance. 


MR. Eustace BALFOUR, F.R.I.B.A., suggests that if the 
chairman of the Baths Committee of Bath will take the 
trouble to read his Palladio, he will find that, although 
certain types of proportion are given for certain 
average cases, the fact 15 dwelt upon that these 
proportions may vary to an enormous extent. Не says, 
for instance, “I shall set down the measures and propor- 
tions of each of these orders, not so much according to 
Vitruvius as to my own observations on the ancient build- 
ings.” From which sentence it is clear that he not only 
differed from Vitruvius, but that Vitruvius differed from his 
own contemporaries. 


FERRO-CONCRETE SHOP AND OFFICES 


ROG COMPETITION. 
SOME 200 members of the German Garden City Association, 


who are visiting England this month to see what is being| WE much regret that through an error Mr. Chas. Voysey's 


done in this country in the direction of garden city and | name was inserted as the author of the design illustrated 
town planning work, are to have a reception in their honour last week. 
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INGHAM 
IR UNIVERSITY. 


MESSRS. WEBB AND BELL, 
Architects. ` 
HE buildings, so far com- 
pleted, were opened by the 
3 King on Wednesday. From 
the “Birmingham Daily Post” we 
take the following description of 
the buildings, which? as our 
readers know, were designed by Sir 
Aston Webb and Mr. E. Ingress 
Bell, of 19, Queen Anne's Gate, 
Westminster. 

The plan of the buildings is 
that of a series of lfiocks arranged 
in a semicircular form with 
University Road as the frontage. 
Radiating from the centre of this 
semicircle are nine blocks, the 
size of each of which is, roughlv 
speaking, equal to that of the 
Birmingham Town ' Hall. This 
statement conveys an idea of the 
magnitude of the scheme. Of 
these nine blocks, six are already 
complete. These are the great 
‘hall, which comes as the central 
axis of the scheme, the two blocks 
devoted to engineering. the mining 
and metallurgical block, the 
chemistry, and the phvsics blocks. 


The two last-named sections form Water Tower in Ferro-Concrete, at Arraheim, California. (From “Concrete.”) 


respectively the east and wes: 

terminations of the University Road frontage. In the centre 
of this frontage stands the Harding Library, which will 
eventually be connected with the buildings at the extreme 
ends. Three remaining radial arms have also to be erected 
before the building is complete, and of these two, it is under- 
stood, will be devoted to commerce, agriculture, and 
brewing. 

The Harding Library, which occupies the centre of the 
main frontage, is carried. on five vaulted archways, with 
wrought-iron gates facing University Road. The reading- 
room on the first floor is constructed on the well-known 
college lines, being divided into bays by means of projecting 
‚ bookcases, and having a clear central passage. The fittings 
and furnishings are all in Austrian oak. At the east and 
west ends are book lifts to the stack-rooms on the top floor. 
At present accommodation is provided for about 100,000 
volumes, but with the growth of the library this accommoda- 
tion will be much increased. The administrative depart- 
ments are situated in the mezzanines at either end, necessi- 
tated by the height of the entrance archways and the reading- 
room. | rf 

| Passing under the library archway the visitor comes to the 
Chamberlain tower, which forms a conspicuous ‘andmark 
for miles around. The gift of an anonymous benefactor, it 
is faced, like the other buildings, of Accrington red bricks. 
with Darlev Dale stone dressings, and rests in a mass of 
concrete soft. square and той. thick, carried down to the 
solid rock. It is 320ft. high, and in design is based upon 
the beautiful Mangia Tower at Siena, altered in certain 
particulars to suit the site and other circumstances. At а 
height of 200ft.-is the clock, with four dials, 17ft. each in 
diameter. The minute hand is roft. 6in. long, and the 
hour hand 2ft. across at. its widest part. They are made 
of sheet copper. The mechanical part of the clock is a 
beautiful piece of work. The frame was made in one solid 
casting weighing half a ton, and divided into three parts, in 
Which have been set three separate trains—the hour train, 
the train operating the quarter-hour, Westminster chimes, 
and the general driving train. The escapement is after the 
pattern of the late Lord Grimthorpe. The double three- 
legged gravity and the wearing parts are jewelled as in a 
watch. The main wheels are 241n. in diameter, and weigh 
nearly т cwt. each. The pendulum is 15ft. Jong, and weighs 
4cwt. The clock will go for a week on one winding, and 
an automatic arrangement throws the chimes out of gear 
during the night hours. The clock was made and erected 


by Messrs. Joyce and Co., of Whitchurch, who have a 
reputation of over two centuries for this class of work. 
The hour bell, weighing 6 tons 1 cwt., and the four smaller 
quarter-hour chimes, weighing 4 cwt., were cast by Messrs. 
Taylor, of Loughborough. The total weight of the clock 
and beils as installed exceeds 20 tons. The gear wheels in 
the mechanism, in addition to the bushes and pivot holes, are 
all of gunmetal, polished and lacquered. Clock and bells 
are the gift of Mr. Thomas Rowbottom, the contractor to 
the university. Ascent to the various floors in the tower is 
by means of an electric lift. About 20ft. above the base is 
the inscription, carved in stone: “This tower commemorates 
the founding of the university through the initiative and 
active encouragement of its first chancellor, the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain.” | 

Beyond and in a straight line with the tower is the main 
entrance to the great hall. It, is from this point that one 
gets the first really good impression of the dignified propor- 
tions of the buildings. The effect is distinct striking. 
Above the entrance are a series of sculptured figures, execu- 
ted by Mr. Henry Pegram, A.R.A., representing, from left 
to right, Beethoven, Virgil, Michael Angelo, Plato, Shakes- 
pears, Newton, Watts, Faradav, and Darwin. Above is the 
great window, in the spandrils of which are the carved arms 
of the neighbouring counties, while the keystone consists 
of the arms of the university and its supporters. The effect 
is enhanced by the beautiful ceramic frieze 43ft. long and 
sft. deep. This frieze has been designed and carried out by 
Mr. Anning Bell, R.W.S.. and is emblematic of “Learning.” 
The entrance-hall is a statelv apartment soft. square and 
100ft. high, and represents the efforts of the architect; to 
give concrete expression to the desire of Mr. Chamberlain 
—a desire expressed at the inception of the scheme—that at 
the threshold of the university students and visitors should 
be impressed with the importance of the work carried on 
there bv the nature of the surroundings. The floor is of 
Dore Pentelikon and Sicilian marbles, and above is a circular 
gallery carried in Breche kolettee marble columns, with 
statuary caps and grand antique bases. Overhead is the 
great dome, soft. in diameter and g2ft. high from the pave- 
ment of the hall. The entrance forms a fitting introduction 
to the great hall, perhaps the greatest glorv of the vast 
structure. 

Opening off the south end of the entrance hall, the great 
hall is rsoft. long, 75ft. wide, and 65ft. to the crown of the 
semi-circular plaster ceiling. "This ceiling is enriched with 
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 suitabie for that department. 


the arms of the university, and ús a fine piece of work done 
by the Bromsgrove Guild. The wails are panelled in 


` wainscot, and the gailery balustrade and the pilasters carry- 


ing the ceiling ribs are in buff terra-cotta. At the south 
end of the hall is the platform, with the usual retiring rooms 
on each side. The two features of the hall are the stained- 
glass window at the south end, the gift of Sir John Holder, 
and the organ, presented by members of the Harding family, 

amd built by Messrs. Norman and Beard, london. The 
hall, though very resonant, does not augment the funda- 
mental tones to the same degree as the upper partiais, 
therefore great care had to be taken £o preserve the balance 

of tone throughout. The organ, being divided on each side, 
with the console in centre of gallery, necessitated a con- 
siderable length of tubing from each key, and pneumatics 
of special design had to be adopied to ensure the speed and 
repetition required. The coupling together of ¿he manual 
keyboards in unison and octaves is, of course, pneumatic, 
and is controlled by the key valve as to individual notes, 
but collectively by the draw stops operating a set of 
diaphragms which seal the open ends of the tubes entering 
the diaphragm chamber from the key valve, and thence to 
the unison or sub or octaves up and down. The length of 
tubing is approximately Soft. between kev and organ, and 
the total length of tubing is not less than 23.000ft. The 
lowest pressure in organ is 4ins., the highest 12 ins. (column 
ot water measurement). In the basement of the hall are a 
series of fans operated bv an electric motor. This motor 
forces the air at two pressures into the distributing trunks 
which run under the buting reservoirs. The inlet to this és 
controlled by an equilibrium valve connected to the top of 
reservoir (a contrivance similar in principle to the reducing 
valve well-known in engineering). All the departments of 
the organ have separate reservoirs giving the pressure most 
The fans. as ts well under- 
560.1, regulate themselves according to demand. Each 
raservoir 1s placed as close as possible to the wind chest it 
has to supply to ensure steadiness of delivery. 

The window in the great hall was designed and executed 
by Mr. Т. К. Spence: ; the figures represent the arts and 
sciences practised in the university and the city. In addi- 
tion are inserted the armorial devices of the unitCérsitv, 
of из Chancellor, and of the donor, as well as the arms 
of the neighbouring counties. Below the great hall, which 
is used for examination purposes and public gatherings, 
are diving and common-rooms for the staff and students; 
below which again are the kitchens. — Incidentally it mav 
be mentioned that the whole of the cooking is done by 
means of Mend ga: generated at the power-station outside. 
On cach side of the great hall and dining-rooms are emer- 
gonsv staircases leading to the adjoining. courts. — Under 
t^ entrance nat and extending along under the Curtains 
ca vach side, are cloak-rooms and lavatories for the 
students. 

Branching off from the entrance hall are the corridors 
which afford access to the various blocks. Speaking 
generally, these blocks are huilt according to one plan, with 
modifications to suit particular requirements. They are 
150ft. by 6oft., with transepts about qoft. by 25ft. at the 
outer ends. The museums, with the lecture-theatres 
beneath, form the inner ends of these radial blocks. Block 
C, devoted to mining ‘and metallurgy, is on the east side 
of the great hall, and between it and the great hall, pro- 
jecting into the enclosed court, is a semi-circular staircase 
with entrance. This at present is the most frequented way 
of gaining access, the students passing through here by wav 
of the bicycle-houses situated between here and the outer 
extremities of the great hall and Block С. Biock B is on 
the west side of the great hall, and is devoted on the lower 
and upper ground flooors to electrical engincering, and on 
the lower and upper ground floors of the transept to civil 
engineering, etc. The westernmost of the blocks 15 set 
apart for mechanical engineering, and has on the ground 
floors large fitting and erecting shops, the upper floor being 
reserved for machines and drawing office. The physics 
block at the east end of University Road is a four-storeved 


building, consisting of a main block and bays of the con- 


necting curtain The basement is used as a laboratory, 
on the. ground floor are the elementary ;aboratorv, dynamo- 
room, and large workshop ;:on the first floor the advanced 
laboratory and various research laboratories, and on the 
top floor are two lecture theatres. The flat roofs are to 
be used for special experiments. 


planned similarly to that devoted to physics, except that ' 


The chemistry block 15. 
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owing to the Гай in the ground at the west end of the 
site an additional storey was necessary. 

Detached from the main structure, and situate on the 
North-western portion of the site, are the power station 
buildings, which comprise engine and hotler-house, steel 
melting laboratories, foundry, smithy, battery house, gas 
plant, ete., and are ТТ the main buildings by 
means of a subway through which run the mains for supply- 
ing the electric current and the steam. ‘To the north-east 
of the site is the model mine, and above that the observa- 
tory—a conical shaped building at the top of the slope and 
adjoining the physics block, of which it is an adjunct. The 
model coalmine is situate in what was a hollow on the slope. 
The “workings” were butt with bricks and concrete, and 
the whole was then covered over with the excavated material 
from other portions of the works. The “ workings” extend 
an all directions for about three-quarters of an acre, the 
roads on the different levels being roughly about one-third 
the full size. The opening of the mine is indicated by 
the motor-house in which are fans of different types for 
the ventilation of the * workings." 

Though, as expoained above, it was not possible for the 
buildings to front the Bristol Road, any angularity in the 
terminals of the radiating blocks ve heen softened by the 
construction of a tine terrace 20ft. wide and 1,200ft. ‘long, 
having centre and side rock faced bastions of Darley Dale 
stone, and in the middle a fluht of steps leading to the lower 
levels. From the entrance lodge a winding road leads up 
to the east bastion, and at the centre the road divides 
east and west round the extremities of the workshop blocks, 
and cutting the University Road at right angles. An inter- 
esting feature at the edge of the brook whic h forms the 
southern boundary of the site is the hydraulics channel used 
[or the purpose of measuring the flow of water in Pipes 
and channeıs. 

The whole of the space formerly occupied as a rifle range, 
and covering 14 acres in extent, has been laid out in cricket 
and hockey nel Is and tennis grounds. In the disposition of 
these playing fields the students themselve have taken an 
active interest, and their wishes been consulted. In addi- 
tion to cricket “pitches” there are, or will be, three hockey 


grounds, four football fieids—two for Association and two 
lor the Rugby. game—and no fewer than eleven tennis 
courts. “The turfing of these grounds has been kindly under- 


taken bv men under the direction and at the expense of 
Mr. William Cadbury. At the rear of the central bastion, 
which will form an admirable place from which to view 
the sports and games in the playing fieids below, is а 
flower-bed bright with violas, rhododendrons, roses, and 
other flowers. The winding road referred to has been 
planted with limes, weeping willows, and mountain ashes, 
which are getting nicely established, separated by rhodo- 
dendrons. Part of the space on the north-east side of 
the grounds has been devoted to a bowling- green, at the 
side of which is a picturesque rustic sheiter. In the laying 
out of the grounds much skill and taste have been dis- 
pli wed, and in а vears time, when things have become 

* bedded down, they will present a ve rv delightful appear- 
anc e. 

Vhe contractor for the university buildings, excepting 
the tower, is Mr. ‘Thomas Rowbottom, of Birmingham, 
with Mr. H. W. Gray as cierk of the works, and Mr. С. 
Lavender as foreman of the works. On an average, about 
200 men have been constantly emploved on the site during 
the past six years, and it speaks volumes for the care 
exercised) that the vast undertaking has been carried to 
its present stage without a fatal or even апу serious accident 
occurring., This is the more satisfactory in view of the 
difficulties attending the construction of the Chamberlain 
tower, the contract for which was placed with Messrs. 
Waring, White, and Co. The other principal contractors 
were: Heating, Messrs. Clements, Jeakes and Co. ; window 
casements, Messrs. Hope, a wood block floors, 
Messrs. Roger Lowe and Co., Farnworth, Bolton; stone- 
carving, Mr. W. S, Frith is electrical engmeering, Messrs. 
Henry Lea and Sons, Birmingham; ironmongery, Messrs. 
C. Smith and Sons, Birmingham; constructional steelwork, 
Messrs. С. Wade and Co., B rmingham; facing bricks, the 
Acerington Brick Co. ; building bricks, Messrs. Hadley and 
Jobern and Sons : marble columns, Messrs. A. Lee Brothers. 
Haves, Middlesex ; terra-cotta, Messrs. Gibbs and Canning. 
Tamworth; strong rooms and safes, Messrs. Whitfield and 
Co., Birmingham; and glazing, Messrs. О. C. Hawkes and 
Co.. Birmingham. 
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DOUNE CASTLE, 


By HiPPOLYTE J. BLanc, R.S.A.* 

OUNE is another form of the Gaelic word “Dun,” a 
hill or rising. ground. The site occupied by the 
castle is an eminence at the confluence of the Teith 

and the Ardoch. The castle is a dignified and somewhat 
extensive group of buildings, and affords a good example of 
the style of fortified residence of the beginning of the 15th 
century. It is of the courtyard type, comprising buildings 
set against high curtain wails on the four sides of an inner 
court about go feet square. Unlike the castles of the 14th 
century, which were mostly isolated keeps or peel towers, 
exiting in various parts scattered over Scotland, the keep 1s 
here attached to the other buildings, and forms the most im- 
posing part of the group at the north-east angle, having an 
alritude’ of about 80 feet. 

Tradition has it that the site was fortified before the 
present castle existed, and. looking to the great advantages 
po sessed by the site. in the commanding prospect obtained 
from it, one can readily believe ¿t would be preferred as a 
sure place of defence. 

The date of the present castle is assigned to the first quar- 
ter of the 15th centurv, when the severities of feudal warfare 
were giving place to greater civiliàes, and the stern provi 
sions for defence were being substifuted by freer domestic 


- — 


treatment, indicating an increasing confidence in one’s 
neighbours. These are seen in the wider window open ngs, 


and the comparative absence of appliances for engines of 
war. There are stiil evidences here, however. of a pru 
dent regard for possibilities, in the massive wallmg—in some 
parts 10 feet thick—which is a characteristic of this 
structure. / 

McG'bbon and Ross inform us that the tower-built castles 
are characteristic of Scottish architecture of the 14th cen: 
tury. Those in France and Engiand of the same period 
are of the grandest and most extensive description. Pierre- 
fonds, in France, and Caernarvon, Conway, and others in 
England are contemporary with the towers and keeps of 
Scotland. They mark. however, the difference of wealth ^n 
this and the southern countries in the 14th century. 

The keep plan of building was universal in Scoiland 
during the 14th century. It was employed not only in 
smaller towers of the impoverished nob.li:y, but even m the 
Roval palaces and castles. 

In the 15th century the type changed. Instead of the 
isolated keep. tower buildings surrounded by courtyards or 
quadrangles, such as at Doune, Dirleton, Caerlavrock, began 
'о be erected. 

During the first five Jameses, the larger castles and Royal 
palaces. were built. or further enlarged into castles, with 
courtyards or quadrangles, such as Linlithgow. Stirling. 
l'alkland,. Edinburgh, Holyrood. ` In some of the earuer 
castles, as Tantallon and Doune. one part of the caste 
forms a keep, but on a different plan from the Norman 
parallelogram. It as larger, and contains increased accom- 
modation on each floor, with towers and turrets. 

The keep forms a commodious residence, and, while 
attached to the other buildings, it is sometimes without inter- 
communication. The entrance gateway, instead of being 
through the enclosing wall, is usually, as at Doune, in the 
form of a pend. through part of the buildings; this enables ut 
to be protected with gates and portcullis. instead of by a 
smele door, as on the restricted entrance of the old keep. 

The castie of the quadrangle type is continued, with many 
changes and developments, to about the middle of the 16th 
century, and, while a large number of contemporary castles 
continued to be built on the old keep plan, the quadrangle 
plan is also continued to near the end of the 16th century. 

Many existing castles were also converted by the addition 
of quadrangles to o.d keeps. Of such we have an example 
at Стату Пат. The main entrance to the castle accommo- 
dation continues to be a: the level of the first floor, but 
reached Фу stone stairways from the inner quadrangle. 
Interior stairs are narrow and spiral. Doune affords a good 
example of Scotch smith work in the grated "vett? at the 
main entrance. 

Various forms of defensive features are seen in these later 
castles, but they become gradually reduced ^n importance, 
and at Doune we do not find the usual bold, projecting 
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corbels, with machicolate] openings, with a parapet pro 
pected merely upon plain string-course. 

While gunpowder began to be used in the туй century, 
its emp.oyment in artillery for attack and defence of fortified 
places began in the 15th century, and many castles of the 
ime show, in consequence, the provisions made for its use. 

The domestic chapel is not common in castles of the time, 
but there are several examples of oratores in window 
recesses, such as at Borthwick Castle and Doune. 

The Castle of Doune is recorded to have been built һу 
Murdoch, Duke of Albanv, who was Regent from 1419 to 
1424, while James I. was captive in England. On the 
return of the king. he executed vengeance against the duke 
amd his followers, took possession of the Castle of Falkland, 
and of the fortified Palace of Doune—Albany's favourite 
residence. Albany was executed at the Caste of Stirling, 
and his wife, Isabella, daughter of the Earl of Lennox, was 
immediately committed to the Castle of Tantallon. of which 
the king possessed himself as being one of the strongest 
fortresses in the country. Doune, therefore, became thence- 
forward a Royal domain, and in 1469, when Margarez of 
Denmark was marred to James TL, tie Scottish Crown 
obtained the accession of the Islands of Orkney and Shetland 
as security for the voung queen s dowry, and the castle 
territories were destined to the queen as part of her dowry, 
should she survive her husband. It was in ihe same manner 
secured to Margaret, daughter of Hemy VIE, when she 
became the wife of James TV. 

After the death of James IV., in 0313. his queen married 
Henry, Lord Methven, a descendant of Murdoch, Duke of 
Albany, and immediately she, wiih the consent of her son, 
James V., and of her husband Lord Monteith, granted to 
James Stewart, a vounger brother of her husband, and 
ancestor of the family of Moray, custody of the castle for 
ife, which a few vears afterwards was converted into a feu 
to him and his heirs. The son of James Stewart obtatned 
full possession of the castle, and was created Lord Doune in 
1581, and since then, without interruption, the castle has 
been in possession of the Earl of Moray’s family. 

In the rebellion of 1745 the castle was for some time 
occupied by the rebels. 

When the rebels left it the castle was examined and re- 
ported upon, but no works of reconstruction seem to have 
been recommended, and, in consequence, it remained a ru n 
until about зо vears ago, when a scheme of restoration. was 
drawn up and partlv executed. 

The buildings are all of the same period of architecture, 
though probably erected at intervals. The north-east cor- 
ner was probabiv first built along with the enclosing walls, 
and it has evidently been intended to complete the buildings 
all round, because tusking has been left in various parts. of 
the structure. The enclosing walls of enceinte are дой. 
high, with a parapet 6ft. higher, slightly projected on a 
string-course. No machicolations oceur excepting over the 
postern door in the west wall, but the walis are defended 
with open bartizans at the angles. and in the centre of the 
curtains. The whore group of buildings occupy an area 
measuring 155ft. bv 1430. | 

As already mentioned, the entrance is in the centre under 
the hall of the keep. It is protected by wooden doors, 
portcullis, and an iron-grated gate. The portculits 35 
worked from the window recess of the chamber above. 

Passing through the pend, a guard room and prison cham- 
ber are on the right side. while on the left are stores and 
rellars. with a well in the basement of the round tower. 

The first floor of the keep contains the lord s hall, which 
is agft. by 26ft. and 243ft. to the crown of the vaur. 
The hall is entered only from an outside stone stair. In it 
may be seen the portcuilis window, and also a fine orna- 
mented double fireplace, with side shafts, such as we are 
familiar with in other castles, but st mav be noted as 
another evidence of the degeneracy of Gothic practices in 
Scotland at this period, that the details are of a very m 
terior character. 

From a small room off the hall, an opening. or “luggie,” 
permits a view to the hall interior. From the hall, a stur- 
case leads to the private rooms on the floor above. 

Adjoining this hall is the larger, or banqueting hal, to 
which a through communication has in recent times been 
made, and is the only opemng between the lord s hall and 
the other apartments. The banqueting hall entrance as from 
an independent staircase from the quadrangle. This enters 
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a vestibule, which is also a serving-room between the 
kitchen on one side and the banqueting hall on the other. 
The kitchen thas, in addition, an independent access from 
the quadrangle or courtyard, and has many interesting 
features. | E 

The banqueting hall on this level is a jarge apartment 
measuring 68ft. by 27ft., and about зо vears ago it was re- 
fitted and re-roofed. At the south-west angle, a circular 
SLUT gives access to the parapets, and also to a minstrels’ 
gallery, which would also form part of the finished accom- 
modation. 

It has been suggested that the large pointed windows in 
the south curtain were constructed with the view to adding 
a chapel, not carried out. 

.n the upper floors of the keep are the drawing-room and 
minor apartments whieh may have been appropriated as 
sleeping accommodation, while off the drawing-room, on the 
second floor, is the oratory referred to, with its aumbry, 
piscina, ete. : 

It may be noted that the chief lighting for the banqueting 
hall is on the inner or south wall to the quadrangle, the 
north wall having very few openings, which might become 
vulnerable points in a siege, and on the north wall extern- 
ally, there a semicireular durret-lke projection, the 
purpose of which is doubtless to add strength to this wall. 

No fireplace exists in the banqueting hall, so that prob- 
ably the fire would be placed on dogs in the centre of the 
floor, for which the roof ventilator is provided, as at 
Penshurst and elsewhere. 

[n the ~ Antiquarian Itinerary,” published in 1815, the state 
of ruin of the different buildings is referred to, and among 
other items are noted the square opening in the floor of the 
lord’s hall, or dining-room. stated to be for the supply of 
air and food to the captive in the chamber below. It 1s 
there also noted that the large banqueting hall was at that 
time roofless. 

The castle site is most advantageously situated, as from it 
most beautiful pictures may be viewed of Stirling Castle, 
the scenery of the romantic Teith, the picturesque groves in 
Blairdrummond, and the dong ridge of Kippen and 
Craigunnoch. 
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DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL. 


By HiPPoLyvTE J. Branc, R.S.A.* 


UNBLANE (the Mound or Hill of the Chapel of St. 
Blane) was an early ecclesiastical centre. A church 


existed here in the 7th century, said to have been an 
offshoot of the church of Kingarth, in Bute, the founder of 
which was St. Blane. 

St. Blane was of the race of the Trish Picts. and was 
Bishop of the Church of Ringarth. which Cathan, his uncle, 
had founded. 

The church was burned bv the Britons of Strathclyde, 
between 844 and 860, and in 912 1S recorded to have again 
been ravished bv Danish pirates. 

An important college existed at Маһ, where the Dean 
of Dunblane afterwards had his seat. 

There were other centres of the Celtie church In the 
neighbourhood, which served their dav until the new Eccle- 
siastical order, inaugurated by Queen Margaret, was estab- 
lished. About 1130. King David Т. established the 
Bishopric of Dunblane. and in 1198 Farl Gilbert and his 
countess introduced Canons Regular by the foundation of 
the Priory of Inchaffrav. | 

Under the growing importance of these influences the 
Culdee possession fell into lav hands, and after 1214 the 
prior and Culdees of Muthill disappear from the records, 

The onlv material evidence of the existence of a church 
in the rath century is the square tower, in the lower stage 
of which there remain characteristic details of Norman 
work, and it is interesting to recognise in them a similarity 
to that which we find in the chancel arch of Queen 
Margaret s. Chapel, Edinburgh Castle. The lower four 
stages of the tower appear to belong to this period of the 
original work, as an inner staircase at the south-west angle 
goes no higher than the top of the fourth stage. All other 
remains of the original church seem to have been obliterated 
when the present structure was erected. 
that the church was lined off with its axis out of parallel 
with that of the tower. 

The see fell into a ruinous condition, for when the learned 
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Dominican, Clement, was bishop—from 1233 to 1258—he 
made a pilgrimage to Rome and represented to the Pope 
that the rents attached to the church were barely sufficient to 
sustain him for six months, and that the church was so 
ruinous he had nowhere to lav his head. 

The bishop left the fabric “a stately sanctuary, rich in 
lands and heritage. served by prebendary and canon.” He 
built the nave, 13th century work—the most beautiful par 
of the structure, the detail of which is later than that of the 
north aisle of the choir. | | 

The cathedral consists of a nave of eight bays. with north 
and south aisles. A choir of six bays without aisles, the 
attached chamber already referred to, on the north side, re 
garded as a lady chapel or a vestry, but probably also in pari 
serving as a chapter house, as its form and equipments rather 
support this view. Over this aisle or chamber is an apart- 
ment of similar area lighted by twin lancet-headed hghis. 
This may have been а scriptorium or muniment room. 

The whose fabric as of the First Pointed period, with a 
slight expression of transition to the geometric. Bar tracery, 
of which there is a suggestion aere, appeared in the close of 
the 13th. centurv. The choir is between First Pointed and 
Decorated. The east end seems later than the west, and 
may have been erected after the nave, probabiy m the 14th 
century. This change of period, however, may have been 
caused by the fabric having become dismantled from fire and 
local feuds. and the parts damaged rebuilt at a later tim... 
It is more frequently found that the choirs in Scottish 
churches are earlier than the naves. The pinnacles and 
parapets of the choir here bear the date тузоо. 

The west end is a charm of graceful proportion. Is 
deeply-recessed doorway, with bind arcade on each side. 
its long, graceful triplet twin lights above, with the emque 
foil and quatre foil heads, and its gablet vesica, with the 
bay-leaved unconventional enrichment, all flanked by the 
sturdy buttresses at the angles. together exhibit a most inspir 
mg composition, 

Ruskin, in his lectures, refers specially to this gablo, and 
savs it is acknowledged to be beautiful by the most careless 
observer. He declares he was no common man who 
designed that cathedral of Dunblane. He savs, "I know noih- 
ing so perfect in its simplicity and so beautiful—so far as 
it reaches in all the Gothic with which I am acquaintedl— 
and just in proportion to his power of mind that man was 
coment to work under natures teaching, and instead of put- 
ting a merely formed dog tooth, as everybody eise did at tha: 
time, he went down to the woody bank of the sweet river 
beneath the rocks on which he was building, and he took up 
a few of the fallen leaves that lav by it, and he set them їп 
his arch side by side for ever.” Of course, Ruskin's poetry 
of dictum makes a picture of whatever he touches. 

There are a few canopied sediliz in the choir, survivors 
of a series that most probably occupied each side of the 
choir. On one are the arms of the Chisholm family and a 
mitre. There were three bishops of the same name, but :t 
is thought the stalls were provided by the first bishop be: 
tween 1486 and 1534. Thev are of oak and crisply carved, 
and are supposed to have been brought from Fianders. 

The building was helped forward by enterprising bishops 
between 1400 and 1447. " 

Of the interior, rt may suffice to note that the nave, whieh 
is almost entirely pure First Pointed, measures r29ft. by 
s7ft., including the aisles. There is no triforium, but the 
clerestory has a passage in the thickness of the wall, with 
elegant arcading in the interior wall and window perforat'on 
in the exterior. lt may be noted that the bays of the nave 
are of irregular width. The windows are quite plain, con 
sisting of two or four lancets. cut as though through a siah, 
with an obtusely pointed arch and drip-stone or label 
moulding. TM 

Features approximating to tracery are found in 
clerestory and in the west gable. These are plainly treated 
outside, but elaborated on the inside by shafting and arches. 

Passing the tower interior we may note the elevation of the 
sill of the door above floor level. This is not uncommon in 
isolated towers of its period. The lower storev 15 vaulted 
with a barrel arch, divided by ribs into a series of compart- 
ments, rather an unusual treatment at the period. A very 
interesting feature exists in a partially built-up doorway on 
the north side. The jambafare shafted, and the decorations 
af the arch mouldings are familiar to all students of Norman 
detail. The choir measures 82ft. by 28ft. It has no aisle: 
properly so called. This is not an isolated instance, because 
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other examples of like arrangement are found at Dunkeld, 
Paisley, Inchmahome, Dundrennan and three or four more 
of our Scottish abbeys. While internally undefined, extern- 


ally it is divided by buttresses into six compartments or 


bays. 

The east window is rather an unusual variety of triplicate 
form, the-centre light being taller and wider than that on 
each side of it. None of the original details, however, of 
the choir remain, the whole of this part of the cathedra) 
having undergone many changes since its foundation. 

The west doorway is not remarkable for grandeur of size 
or design. We have’not many examples of proportionate 
doorways to our cathedrals in Scotland. Kirkwall has three 
at its west end—an isolated instance. Elgin. St. Andrews 
and Holyrood are, perhaps, the most conspicuous we have, 
many of “our largest churches having doors of small dimen- 
sions. In this respect this—the First Pointed Period—falls 
far short of the richly decorated and deeplv-recessed door- 
wavs of the Norman period, for example, Kelso, Kirkliston, 
Dalmeny, Dunfermline, Arbroath, and others. 

A bell, dated 1615, is preserved here. 

The bishop's wall by the river is associated with Leigh- 
ton, who occupied the See from 1661-1670, and who chose 
Dunblane because it was the smallest and poorest of Scot- 
land’s Sees. He bequeathed to it his library, which is still 
preserved. 

Of this walk Dr. Walter Smith writes : — 

A quaint old place—a minster grev, 

And grey old town that winds away 
Through gardens down the sloping ridge, 
To rivers brim. and ancient bridge, 
Where the still waters flow, 

To the deep pool below. 
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SYRIAN CITIES. 


HE University of Liverpool Expedition, under Sir John 
Garstang, to explore in Asia Minor has selected a. seit 
near the village of Sakje-Genzi, a little to the north of 

Amtab, Amongst the large group of mounds, one was found 
to contain remains of at least one large building surrounded 
by a wall more than roft thick, supposed to date back to 
between 1100 and 800 B.C. The explorers came upon the 
portico of a large building, probably, as in Babylonia, a 
temple or palace. The gateway was 27ft. wide, with a 
depth of about soft. In the centre was a massive pedestal, 
which had supported a column dividing the gateway. This 
pedestal was a magnificent and unique piece of work. The 
object is in one solid block of limestone weighing several 
tons, and represents two female-headed sphinxes, with lions' 
bodies. The head-dresses are somewhat in the Egyptian 
style, but native work. The hair has a feathery treatment, 
as also the wings, and the eyes appear to have been 
inlaid. The animals have five legs, like the winged 
bulls and lions of Assyria. So they are perfect to 
view from front or side. On the backs of the animals 
IS a curious circular tray-like slab, which received the shaft 
of the column. The decoration of the moulding of this 
object is peculiar. It is formed of representations of human 
fingers, the nails being clearly shown, as if it was supported 
by innumerable hands. The whole is a splendid piece of 

ittite art. The doorway is flanked on either side by magnifi- 
cent figures of lions, which bear a striking resemblance to the 
great lion in the British Museum from the temple of the War 
God at Kabat or Nimroud, which was built B.C 885. These 
are flanked on either side by sculptured slabs. On the left is 
a winged lion, also very Assyrian in style, and a procession of 
Court officials, Among these is a most interesting figure— 
the Royal falconer He carries the bird on his wrist, un- 
hooded, and in his tight hand he carries the knotted and 
tasselled lure—used to call the bird back. This is certainly 
the earliest known representation of falconry. From tablets 
we know that the sport was practised by the Assyrian 
kings, and omens were derived from the flight of the 
falcon. It is stil! practised among the rich arabs of North 
Mesopotamia. On the right-hand side is another grcup of 
sculpture rather more archaic in style. Two priests are seen 
worshipping the sacred tree, above which is a crescent moon 
"i the centre of a very large winged dish. In the centre of 
Ta Crescent is a star, the whole resembling the modern 

ü kish symbol. The art is distinctly that of the Middle 
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Assyrian Empige, B.C. 1200— 800, and resembles the sculp- 
ture exhibited in the Nimrod Gallery of the British Museum, 
but it is clearly native work. The one short season's work 
has given prospects of great results, as none of the other 
mounds has been yet touched. One important result 
remains to be mentioned, says the ‘‘Chronicie.” This exca- 
vation showed that there are stratified remains of several 
cities on the site, and also relics of a settlement of the 
Neolithic age, with some fine black pottery ware and flint 
weapons. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


On Monday the Duchess of Albany opened the London and 
South-Western Railway Servants’? Orphanage. The archi- 
tect, Mr. W. E. Trevers, presented Her Royal Highness 
with a gold kev for opening the main door. The new buikl- 
ing has accommodation for 150 chiklren, and the total cost, 
with equipment. will be about 426,000. 


VHE new London and South-Western Railway Orphanage, 
at Wok ng, of which the foundation-stone was aid last 
October, 1907, has just been completed. ‘The architect is 
Mr. W. E. Trevena, of Farnborough, and the work has 
been carried out in red brick and stone by Mr. E. С. 
Hughes, of Wokingham. The total cost, including equip- 
ment, will be no less than £24,000. The central portion 
of the new building is entirely of stone, with a semi-cxreular 
porch, and at the top rs a richly-carved raise) shield. bear- 
ing the words “Founded by Canon Allen Edwards, 1885.” 
filled in with glass goid mosaic. The block is 220ft. wide, 
with two wings, one exclusively for bovs and the other for 
girls, running back a distance of 12811. A prominent feature 
is the dining hall, soft. by zoft., with а lofıy domed and 
panelled ceiling. The dormitories are spacious and airy, 
zoft. by 16ft. In each wing on the second floor is a com- 
plete infirmary, quite isolated from the remainder of the 
building. All the domitories, infirmaries, ete., have been 
ventriated on the most approved natural principles. The 
whole construction of the building, which ds lighted by elec- 
tricity, 15 as fireproof as possible, and admirable precautions 
have been taken in case of fire, while the sanitation is on 
the most approved scientific principles. The walls through- 
out are decorated with “ Duresco,” giving a warm and cheer- 
ful appearance to the rooms and corridors, and all the 
interior woodwork is enamelled. 


Tue new Plymouth branch of the Union of London and 
Smiths Bank, Ltd., which has just been opened, is of 
Renaissance design, and built of Portland stone and Cornish 
granite, the new bank has a frontage of 33ft., whilst it runs 
back into Bank Street fully soft. The main portion is 
fashioned in three bays, divided bv bold piers апа Tonic 
columns. The motive of design is the production of strong 
vertical lines proportionate with the comparatively narrow 
width of the site. At the second storev the main order 
ceases, but the attic storey is continued into the adjoining 
street, where the buikbng is treated with rusticated stone 
work. The main cornice is carried round from the front. 
save in so far as the attic storey is concerned. The plinth 
is of gran.te obtained from the De Lank quarries, and in it 
are circular openings which serve to ventilate the strong room 
and offices in the basement. Mr. А. S. Parker, F.R.I.B.A., 
was the architect, and Mr. W. E. Blake the builder, both 
of Plymouth. Throughout electric lighting has been in- 
stalied by Messrs. W. Heath and Co., and hot-water pipes, 
by which the rooms are heated, by Mr. E. H. Cook. The 
counter and desks, all of walnut, were provided by Messrs. 
Popham, Radford and Co., the iron grill for the strong-room 
by Mr. Ford, whilst the electric standards, other effects, 
and desk rails were made by a local firm, the South-Western 
Brass Foundry, Limited, the decorations and lead lights by 
Messrs. Harris and Son, and the ornamental metal work by 
the Bronze Grove Guild. | 


On Thursdav, the Bridge House Estates Committee sub- 
mitted two schemes, the first of which includes three plans 
for the reconstruction of the existing Southwark Bridge, 
the second being a suggestion for throwing an entirely new 
bridge over the Thames. Mr. Mott, after carefully investi- 
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gating the problems, has submitted the following three 
schemes for the reconstruction of the present Southwark 
Bridge :— 

1. For a new bridge with a new northern approach 
by a viaduct over Thames Street to Queen Victoria Street. 
The existing approach from Queen Street Place would 
be carried on to the new bridge, and the gradients im- 
proved. In this plan the present bridge would remain 
whilst the new one was being constructed. 

2. For a new bridge on its present site, with a new 
approach to Queen Victoria Street as in Scheme 1. This 
scheme woud necessitate the stopping of vehicular traffic, 
and the construction of a temporary bridge for foot 
passengers. Я 

3. For reconstructing “the present bridge, with a 
viaduct over Thames Street to Cannon Street, with two 
new approaches from Thames Street to the bridge. 

Mr. Mott, as an alternative to the reconstruction of 
Southwark Bridge, deals with the building of a new bridge 
with an approach commencing at the junction of Southwark 
Street and Southwark Bridge Road, ascending in a north- 
westerly direction, the bridge crossing the river in three 
spans, and the road then being continued by a viaduct? 
over Upper Thames Street and (Queen Victoria Street, ter 
minating in Cannon Street. “The proposal is a bold and 
comprehensive one," observes Mr. Mott, "as the construc- 
tion of such a bridge would have the effect of creating 
new north and south thoroughtare.” The bridge, if built 
of a width of 8oft., 
trams from its southern end to its termination in Cannon 
Street. In this scheme the tramwavs on reaching the north 
side would dip into a subway and ascend in Aldersgate 
Street, thus avoiding interference with the surface trathc 
in the City. 
be:—(1) 4,878,325 (if widened to 8oft., 4,966,574). (2) 
1,876,194 (И widened to 8oft., £964,443; (3) £ 1,086,225. 
Suggested new bridge, 8oft. wide, 41,648,983. 

THE foundation-stone of the Newport Institute was laid on 
Thursday week. The exterior of the building wil be in 


would accommodate a double line of 


The estimated net cost of each proposal would ; 
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modern classical style, suitable for a municipal building in ` 


a commercial town of importance. 
will be burt in granite, with massive Doric columns. The 
main cornice of the building, together with the dressings to 
the windows, will be in Portland stone, Above the main 
entrance wail be a large reinforced concrete dome 26ft. in 
diameter, covered with copper. The entrance hall will be 
octagonal in shape, and teh main corridors, leading from 
three sides of the octagon, will give immediate access on 
the ground floor to the pupa teachers’ centre, engineering 
workshops, and class-rooms. The carpentry shop, engine- 
room, engineenng workshop, etc., will be placed at a lower 
level than the ground floor, so that the floors may be formed 
on the solid concrete foundations. The <c:ass-rooms for 
pupil teachers will be arranged round a central hall. The 
department wil] be used in the evening for technical instruc- 
tion. On the first floor. off the octagonal ‘hall will be the 
art and science masters’ offices, and on the north side rooms 
will be provided for тое: тпр, pa.nters, decorators, and 
other art work. On the west sde will be the mechanical 
and biological laboratories, and on the south s'de the electri- 
cal laboratory and machine drawing and building construc- 
tion-room. On the second floor, facing north, will be a 
large art room, Et by large w ndows m a Mansard roof. On 
the west and south sides wil be two physics and two 
chemistry laboratories, provided with one balance room. A 
lecture-room will also be provided. The building will be 
constructed of fire-resisting materials throughout, and on 
account of the nature of the site, tt is being placed on a 
concrete raft reinforced with expanded steel. 
throughout will be of good loca: stock bricks, 


The principal entrance | 


. medium mottled colour. 


The walls. 
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nally glazed and buff bricks will be provided. The building 
will be ventilated by means ol warm air circulated by fans 
driven by an electizc motor, and by means of regulators the 
volume of ат to each room wil, be adjusted to suit the 
occupants. ‘The building has been designed by Mr. Charles 
F. Ward, A.R.I.B.A., borough architect, and the building 
contractor «s Mr. W. E. Blake. Plymouth. The architect's 
estimate for the building was 436.500, and Mr. Blake's 
tender 436,130. 
—— yk z = =: 


JOTTINGS. 


Mr. GEORGE E. SPICER, architect, Caversham, was drowned 
on Saturday evening whilst boating on the Thames near 
Caversham Bridge, Reading. 

THE Sunderland West End Library was opened by the Very 
Rev. G. W. Kitchen (Dean of Durham and Warden of the 
University) on the 2nd. The architect (Mr. Hedley) pre- 
sented he Dean with a gold kev, with which he opened the 
door of the library Биа. | 


А NEW Alpine railway over the 
costing Over 3 19 500,000, Wis 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. The сше runs from 
Schwarzach, near Salzburg, over the Gastein to Trieste, 
shortening the distance between England and the Adriatic 
by 120 miles. 


Hohe Tauern. Mountains, 
Maugurated this week by 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE new cottage hospital, Tullow, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shoriand’s patent Manchester grates, 
the same being supplied bv Mes-rs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. 


MR. JOSEPH NORRIS. of Smeaton Street, Hull, has just fitted 
up the new Carnegie Library, Walthamstow, with his 
moxable tip-up chairs. and the new baths at Upperthorpe, 
Sheffield, with fixed chairs. Mr. Norris is also supplying 
1,730 tip-up chairs in mahogany, for the new Thornton 
Hall, Hull, and 500 tipup chairs for the new Wesleyan 
church. York. 


MESSRS. WM. POTTS AND Sons, Ltp., clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle, have erected the new clock and bell 
at the Parish Church of Cornhill, Northumberland, in 
memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood, Cornhill 
House. and now erecting a large illuminated clock, with 
four external dias at the Rov al Grammar School, Newcastle, 
Northumberland, from the late Lord Grimthorpe’s plans. 
WE have received a sample of the “Perfecta” roofing tile, 
manufactured by Mr. Thomas Peake, The Tileries, Tunstall, 
Staffordshire. From the sample we have seen this seems to 
be a particularly well made article—hard, well burnt and 
cean cut, being quite free from all cracks and defects. The 
durability and fine strawberry colour wi] commend it to 
architects. The manufacturer specially recommends. the 
the tinge on the bottom «lee of this 
tile blending very well with the red when fixed, and adding 
to the richness of the shade. Mr. Peake can at all events 
claim to have received many excellent testimonials to the 
excellence of these tiles from his clients; the fact that he 
has sold over sixty millions of them in the last seven vears 
speaks for itself. Mr. Peake is, of course, also the manu- 
facturer of bricks, quarries, ridges. garden fimals, 
mural tiles, copmgs, ete., ete. 
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TOWN PLANNING. 


ARIOUS causes have been at work to make the subject 

of town-planning one of much prominence lately, and 

the reception of the delegates from the German 
Garden Cities Assoctation at the Institute, on Tuesday night. 
gives the subject additional imterest to architecis at the 
present moment. It is said that in Germany we find the 
best exposition of town-planning, and in England that of 
cottage building, so that the views of our German visitors 
this week on the development of this subject m England 
would be of interest. Unfortunately one found out little 
or nothing from the visitors themselves on Tuesday evening, 
and possibly their reply to the address did not express the 
true inwardness of their thoughts. It 1s hardly possible to 
imagine that what was shown in the way of pictures and 
drawings at the Institute would impress anyone in any 
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The Maria Theresienplatz, Vienna. 


adequate way as to the work that is being done in England. 
We might possibly have had illustrations of Letchworth, 
Port Sunlight, Bourneville, South Wales and other garden 
city schemes, which would have been graphic and intelligi- 
ble, and something far better than was shown as to the 
Hampstead settlement. This latter does not impress one as 
having any striking claim to any town or city effect, bu: 
looks more like an ordinary piece of suburbamia: there are 
some individually nice things being done, but of collective 
effect there seems to be little or none as yet. 

Four our part we very much fear that the net result of the 
Town Planning Bill will be more of the nature of restrictive 
arrangements against the development of speculative build- 
ing than any serious improvement in the artistic or dignified 
effect of town-planning. If our authorities were sympathetic 
and alive to the possibilities of the artistic future of towns 
and cities, it would surely be their first business to prepare 
definite schemes for the future development of each, so as to 
secure the powers of the Town-Planning Bill, not only in 
regard to the laying out of suburbs, but as to the improve- 
ment in the general lay-out of the whole town. Mr. Inigo 
Triggs' book on Town-planning has come at an opportune 
moment, and ought to largely aid in a consideration of the 
subject, as well as emphasise the importance of supreme 
architectural control over the future of our towns. With a 
great deal in this book we oan have little more than an 
academic interest, for hexagonal and other fancy schemes are 
little likely to be of beneficial suggestion in a country with 
a fairly old civilisation and already settled conditions. The 
conditions which have governed the growth.of most towns 
ate of course obsolete at present. When fortifications 
were needful, and when lines of traffic parallel to a river 
were more important than those of a radial or transverse 
sort, towns were developing in quite different ways to those 
which modern necessities impose. A rectangular plan looks 
nice and dignified on paper, but it is very uninteresting in 
reality, but, as Mr, Triggs points out, it is the most unsatis- 


SS 
factory of all forms of street arrangement, af the convenience 
of the citizen be considered. And it is to be remembered 
that the question of traffic is a very important item for con- 
sideration, for shopkeepers love the line of travel! A com- 
bination of the chessboard and radiating principles is better, 
but it appears to us that the inherently fine schemes for crties 
are those which provide great centres of interest which may 
give something of individuality, as distinct from the mono- 
tony of purely rhythmical effect, and that long lines of con- 
necting roadways are of as great importance in the planning 
of cities as are long binding lines of dominance in an 
architectural elevation. It is time that the efforts of English 
architects in this subject of town-planning were brought 
together in some practicable form. And when we consider 
great schemes like Sir Aston .Webb’s processional roadway, 
and that for a new Southwark Bridge, we feel that the neces- 
sity of thinking about the designs of a city asa whole is of 
the most paramount necessity. We have still left in London 
some magnificent opportunities, such as our fine riversides, 
Trafalgar Square, Portland Place, and the various circuses. 
Piccadilly Circus, dith the descending part of Regent Street 
across Waterloo Place and past the York column, over the 
Mall and straight on to the Horse Guards Parade and the 
Foreign Office, is one of the finest possible effects a city 
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From “Town Planning," by Н. Inigo Triggs, A.R.I.B.A.). 
(Methuen and Co.). 


could hope for. The view across Waterloo Place, bounded 
in the distance by the Victoria Tower and Westminster 
Abbey, is extremely fine, and it onlv needs an adequate fore- 
ground setting. But its final outcome ought to be considered 
in relation to Sir Aston Webb's scheme, just as that scheme 
has in its turn seriously affected the problem of Trafalgar 
Square. The large plan exhibited by Sir Aston on Tuesday 
night, shows what a fine beginning has been made. and if 
its possibilities are not to be half missed when the present 
generation is all dead and buried, it ought to be the subject 
of a far-reaching scheme of development. We were recently 
invited to consider an interesting scheme for dealing with 
the Horse Guards Parade, but it just idlustrated the mistake 
of dealing with things in an isolated wav. It was wrong as 
to its axial lines. The important and fixed axial lines are 
those of the Mall and of Regent Street and Waterloo 
Place, which have to be brought into symmetric relation to 
the axial line of the Horse Guards. When the Government 
offices in George Street are completed, it will surely follow 
that the roadway on the park side will be widened and 
straightened? When this is done. it is obvious that the point 
in which the axial line of this roadway meets that of Regent 
Street and Waterloo Place is the fulcrum on which the whole 
surroundings must be worked. The backing up of the Mall 
with terraces and lines of ornamental water below would 
make one of the finest pieces of formal gardening on a 
great scale which the world could show. But the fact is 
that the possibilities which are awakened by studying such 
books as that just issued by Messrs. Methuen are endless 
and—exasperating ! 

We referred last week to the way in which the plan of 
London is being controlled bv lines of traffic, and we now 
reproduce from “ Town-Planning” the fine scheme for laving 
out, after the great fire, by Sir Christopher Wren, and an 
index plan, showing how the main lines of traffic are radiat- 
ing downwards towards St. George’s Circus. Here are 
existing facts which have to be dealt with, and it is more or 


less hopeless to expect that we can now radiate towards 
the magnificent arch'tectural centre which is provided by 
Saint Paul's. An ideal system of radiating lines to a com- 
mon centre, with an encircling line of communication to 
divert the traffic from the busiest centres, mav never be 
possible in London. But the whole subject bristles both 
with great difficulties and great possibilities as well, and we 
can conceive of no architectural subject of greater or more 
urgent importance. It is one which is bevond the capacities 
of one or two individuals, and needs the close thoughts of our 
ablest men. Why does no: the Roval Institute of British 
Architects seriously attack this laborious, and, may we not 
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running through it which gives briiliance to the warm tones 
of colour in the figures, the whole colour effect being 
finely enhanced by the dark teak panelling below and 
the white coffered ceiling above. ‘The floor is of marble, and 
the simple forms of furniture, designed by the architect, 
are admirably in keeping with the whole effect. The most 
significant fact about this public office for a great railway 
company, is that it is in strong contrast to the ostentatious 
effects produced in so many similar offices, and it is, in 
fact. so admirably restrained and dignified, with ali its 
richness of material and decoration, that it would have been 
worthy to represent the great Dominion of Canada itself, 


instead of merely one of its great business enterprises. 
. There is much of interest to be noted in the building through- 
DUE Se ‚out, such as the beautiful board-room and other offices, and 
the admirably-lighted and well appoimed working basement, 
RECENT DECORATIONS. We have here been most desirous to call attention to this 

building as an opportunity it has afforded a distinguished 

N the remorseless rush of modern life there are few Academician to enrich our architecture with mural decora- 
opportunities to form a fair estimate of our progress, © tion of a high order of merit. Mr. Brangwyn has symbolised 
either. architeeturaliv or otherwise. We may there- in his frieze the progress of industry and civilisation in 
fore feel inclined to wonder, for instance, how тапу mem- Canada in such a wav as to emphasise the influence and 
bers of the profession have taken an eppertunitv О wel importance of a great railway in the development of a 
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The Crescent, Regent Street, dur'ng the demolifon of ım» Colonnade, ¡From a water colour, by J. W. Archer, 
about 1240.). 


the very latest, and one of the rest, examples of mural country. Bevond this. he has produced a piece of ably-com- 
decoration which London can show, as illustrated in the pol decoration, which is both rich and reticent, and prob- 
frieze of the large ground floor room of the Grand Trunk . ably marks about che highest level of present-day accon- 
Капмау of Canada building at Charing Cross. Here is po brent. I 

the work of a painter who has developed a style and 
strength of handling in decorative fashion, such as few, 
if any, of his contemporaries can show. Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn has made à progress, from his first note of dis- 
tinction in the portrayal of wet decks and stormy seas, 
which is one of the most notable and pleasing things amongst | 
recent artistic careers. He is an Academician who has well 
earned his «distinction, and he has now established a per- 
manent record of this ability in an important commercial 
structure which ought to give an additional impetus to 
the demand for decoration of the best sort. 


a 


———*——— 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


К. REGINALD KIRKBY, A.R.LB.A., the Brad- 
ford city architect, says that as regards town- 
planning. the German authorities have exercised - 

much foresight, that thev aiso possess effective powers. 
amd maintain control over «designs. Professor Geddes 
Sir Aston Webb's new building for the Grand Trunk | tS the civic pride and patriotism, and the fore- 
Railway of Canada is a verv successful treatment in a | SEM and statesmanship evidenced in the development of 
classic Renaissance. suggestive of the large and simple | German towns. But he says, we see clearly, what our 
handiing to be found in the Florentine palaces. Its inte- Cerman friends ruefully admit, that their medley of imitative 
rior is cleverly arranged to give an entirely symmetrical | architectural styles and riot of experimental efforts have pro- 
result in the public office of the company оп the ground ` duced more of warning than example. and he says. “We 
floor. This apartment is 4oft. long and r8ft. high. The feel that the spirit of the city has somehow been left behind 
general effect is very simple, the walls being covered with in the old town," and that no new spirit has been evoked. 
teak panelling in large divisions, with bold bo!lection mould- ' Then he points out that in Germany the enhanced site value: 
ings, and the painted fr'eze has a pervading tone of blue . condemn the working classes and the four-storev block. and 
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are rendering almost impossible the English cottage and 
garden, which is the true system for the future. 


Мв. Joseph CROUCH, architect, Birmingham, says: “With 
regard to house-planning am] methods of domestic sanita- 
tion, the German architect can teach us nothing,” also 
“much of the street architecture of Germany is of a charac- 
ter one cannot approve. A notable example to the contrary 
is the Neues Kurhaus, at Wiesbaden. фу Professor Thiersch, 
which he thinks, by its simplicity and restraint, will be the 
starting point of. a new departure in architecture 1п Germanv. 
Mr. Н. Clapham Lander, A.R.T.B.A., points out that in 
Germany the building bylaws and regulations are more 
elastic than with us. Mr: George Bland, F.R.I.B.A., says 


that whilst we have much to learn from the town-planning 
of Germany in the housing of the working classes, our system 


R. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
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outbuildings. The two plans differ considerably, but this 
is quite usual. Nearly all the Roman public baths that have 
been excavated have their own peculiarities, and this 
appears to be notably the case at Gellygaer. The furnace- 
house and the furnace, the site of the hot-water bath of 
the caldarium (or hottest room), and of the tepidarium (or 
warm room) can easily be identified, and more distinct are 
the remains of an unusually large coid-water bath. One 
peculiar feature is a circular room, which is unusual in 
this country. It app.ars to have been heated by its own 
separate furnace, and it may prove to be a subsidiary 
sweating-room, although its position in the general scheme 
is unusual. 


THe “Times” calis attention to the frescoes in the Plum- 
stead Library, which is to be opened directly. The series 


(From ` Town-Planniag," by Н. Inigo Triggs, 


(Messrs. Methuen and Uo.). 


of “every man's home his castle,” is vastly superior to the 
uniformity maintained in Germany. Mr. A. R. Watson, 
F.R.LB.A.. of Sheffield, says the magnitude and extrava- 
3a1. > of the schemes for roads in Germany lead one to think 
that they must be carried out to provide work for the unem- 
ployed. Our readers should get the official report of the 
town-planning tour. from 18, Dulverton Road, Leicester, 
price 3d, 


DURING the last few weeks the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society 
has been carrying. out their projected explorations on the 
site of the garrison baths of the Roman Fort, says the 
South Wales Daily News." So far the present work has 
be n little more than “archaeological scouting," cons'sting 
In лупе bare the buried wails and tracing the courses of 
two large sewers. ‘The work, however, has revealed the 
general plan, which proves that the baths were longer 
than was expected for a fort of the size of that at Gelly- 
Baer.. The best example of a garrison bathing establish- 
iu In this country is that of Great Chesters, in Northum- 
id on the Wall of Hadrain, but little more than the 
main 'uilding has been exhumed, whereas at Gellygaer 
the preliminary work has disclosed the various yards and 


is by a number of artists, among whom are Mr. Wilfrid 
Walter, Mr. Bernard Adeney, Miss Elaine Lessore, and 
Mr. Frederick Etchell. The subjects of the frescoes are: 
—(1) “The Inspiration of the Book”; (2) “The Making of 
the Book"; (3) “The Influence of the Book." The first 
contains four panels, each a symbolic character; the second 
consists of twelve large panels illustrating. book making 
trom the earliest ages to the present day; and the third 
contains four panels similar to those of the first. 
; — rS š; 

WIEN the Neath Board of Guardians met on Tuesday week. 
Mr. Howell, J.P., presiding, Mr. Tev James proposed 
that Mr. J. Cook Rees, Neath, be retained as architect 
for the purpose of erecting a new infirmary. He said this 
was the unanimous recommendation of the house committee, 
He agreed that as a general principle appointments of this 
sort should be thrown open, but Mr. Rees had already pre- 
pared two sets of plans in connection with proposed altera- 
tions to the workhouse for which he had not been paid 
—unless they had some fault to find it would be unfair 
to pass him over. Mr. E. Law seconded. Mr. james 
Preston objected on the ground that other architect! had 
not been given a chance. Here was a building to cost 
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£20,000, and they ought to advertise for the best plan. 
Mr. G. D. Loveluck said that architects in other portions 
of the union should be considered. He moved as an 
amendment that they offer a premium of £25 for the 
best plan, stipulating that the person whose plan is settled 
shall not of necessity be appointed as architect. The chair- 
man disagreed from the view that the building would cost 
£20,00c0. Не believed it would not reach half that amount. 
Mr. Lemuel Jones seconded, as he believed the thing had 
been “deliberately worked.” The motion was carried by 
24 votes to Six. 


THE Finance Committee of the West Riding County Council 
have come to the conclusion that the architect’s department 
should be divided into two sections, each to be under a 
competent architect, one to take special charge of the 
work of the Education Committee, and the other to devote 
-himself to the rest of the work of the county. In con- 
sequence of this decision, the committee recommended that 
the salary of the present architect, Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, 
be reduced from £1,500 to £1,000 per annum, as from 
January 1, 1910, “ provided he agrees that he will not make 
any claim for compensation by reason of such reduction.” 
They further recommend that an architect be appointed 
to carry out the work of the Education Committee at a 
salary not exceeding оо a year. 


ANYONE interested in architecture could not do better than 
visit the School of Architecture Exhibition (open free 
from 10 to 6), in the Tate Library of the Liverpool 
University and an upper room, says the “Liverpool Post. 
The exhibition is dual. First, it consists of the work of 
students competing for the Holt and Sydney Jones travel- 
ling scholarships; and, secondly, of advanced students’ 
work collected by Professor C. H. Reilly during his Trans- 
atlantic tour. The work of each competing local student 
is arranged in a separate compartment of the library, and 
covers a considerable range. Among the “measured work” 
are such local examples as the Customs House and Sea- 
forth Hall, both likely soon to disappear, together with 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Owens College, Oxford (Wren, 
1682), the County Hall, Northampton, and selections from 
Italian cities. Other sets of drawings display a month’s 
work ‘n the locked room, spent in designing a country 
villa arranged on a lavish scale. Each competitor sends 
a design tor an art gallery. Ву way of adornment to 
buildings, pieces of sculpture are submitted. All this work 
has been accomplished by students of only two years’ stand- 
ing. Work of an earlier stage is submitted by one-year 
students, an interesting set of whose designs depicts a 
proposed country cottage. The whole of the local section 
of the exhibition displays training on a sound foundation, 
coupled with an apt development of latent powers. In 
the American room is shown a large collection of drawings 
by men of four or five years’ standing weil calculated to 
stir younger students to emulation, and very instructive as 
to American methods. One of the most notable of the 
examples of work from an American technical institution 
tion bears the name of an Englishman. 


THE opportune announcement is made of the impending 
publication of Mr. Marcus Esdale’s work on “ How Property 
is Valued.” The author was for many years in the Govern- 
ment valuation department of Ireland, and is an acknow- 
ledged authority on all questions relating to his subject. 
The book is not intended to replace the recognised text- 
books, but rather aims to assist beginners and the general 
public to understand the broad principles upon which all 
valuations are based. Examples and analyses of recent 
auctions are given, and the reader is helped to a clear per- 
ception of the methods by which results are obtained. Some 
of the most-used tables are included, in addition to useful 
appendices, showing the duties and charges payable on every 


transaction; and the whole is carefully and exhaustively |. 


indexed. The book, which comprises 260 pp. demy 8vo., is 
bound in serviceable leather and cloth, and will be ready 
for publication on Monday, July 26 next. The publishers 
are the Cable Printing and Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Hatton House, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


In the description of the new Birmingham University in our 
issue last week, we find we omitted to state that the whole 
of the constructional steelwork in the roofs and domes, 


weighing altogether 580 tons, was manufactured and erected 


by Messrs. Hill and Smith, Brierley Ironworks, Brierley 


Hill, Staffordshire. 
=u O 


COMPETITIONS. 


THE following results were announced by Lord Derby, the 
Chancellor of the University of Liverpool, on Saturday. 
July то, in the St. George's Hall, at the Degree Ceremony : 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool Scholar- 
ships: Holt Travelling Scholarship £50, L: B. Budden; 
Sydney Jones Travelling Scholarship 4,25. H. A. Dod; 
University Scholarship in Architecture 4,50, L. B. Budden; 
Degrees B.A. with first class honours in architecture, L. B. 
Budden and H. A. Dod. B.A. pass degree, N. S. H. 
Colton. First class certificate, E. T. Forster. The above 
are exempted from the intermediate examination. R.I.B.A. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CARTREFLE,” MENAI BRIDGE. 


RicharD Hatt, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

This house, which overlooks the Menai Straits, and com- 
mands a view of Snowdonian range of mountains, is being 
reconstructed and enlarged for the owner, Fred. W. Turner, 
Esq. The whole of the half-timber work is being carried 
out in solid framed timbers, the walls are faced with J. C. 
Edwards’ (Ruabon) best red-facing bricks, and the roofs 
are covered with grey and wrinkled Penrhyn, Bangor small, 
tick slates. The new lodge is carried out in the same 
manner, but entire: covered with stucco. The whole of 
the work is being carried out by Messrs. К. and J. Williams, 
builders, Upper Bangor, from the design of, and under 
the supervision of Mr. Richard Hall, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Banger, North Wales. 


COTTAGE AT CHALDON. 


P. MORLEY Horper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
(“Rambling Sketches.” by T. Raffles Davison, 1491.) 
On a charming site near Chaldon Common Mr. Horder has 
built this picturesque and inexpensive cottage. There is a 
good space between the building and the thickly- wooded 
boundary, within which was to be a nicely «lesigned formal 
garden, not vet carried out. This is one of manv similar 
little country homes which the architect has carried out with 
pleasant results, and on very economical lines. The walls 
are rough cast, and the roofs have hand-made tres of excel- 
lent colour. The inclosing woodland belongs to the pro- 
perty. The feeling of isolation which is always apparent 
when a small house is set down on a large site is corrected 
here by the arrangement of garden with its connecting 
hedged walk to the road, and its little formal garden between 

the house and the irregular walk fringing the wood. 

The plan of the house is interesting in its arrangement of 
stairs and kitchen, giving easy service, without depriving 
the sitting-room hall of its privacy. The stairs start out 
of a lobby near the pantry, and are im one flight, like all 
the older cottages. The tendency in quite small houses of 
this type is to make too much of the stairway with consider- 
able loss of space and the often unnecessary return, The 
windows are fitted with wrought-iron casement and leaded 
lights. The owner is the well-known Free Trade expert 
Chiozza Money, M.P., and his knowledge of all details con- 
nented with materials has resulted in a very adequately-fitted 
cottage, with every convemence compatible with simplicity 
of the work and in good taste. 


MARIA THERESIENPLATZ. VIENNA. 


VIENNA is always looked upon as one of the statelv cities of 
Europe. We give an illustration from Mr. Inigo Triggs’ 
book on Town-planning of the full Maria Theresienplatz. 
which is largely laid out as a monumental garden place, 
particularly suited to its purpose of rendering the two 
museums on either side free from dust and noise. In the 
centre is the monument to Marie Theresa, with well laid-out 
parterres and fountains. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 
REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

DEAR Sig,—I have just received a telegram from our 
branch at Johannesburg to the effect that a Bill for the 
registration of architects in the Transvaal has passed both 
Houses. This is the Bill promoted by the Transvaal 
Institute of Architects and the society’s branch at 
Johannesburg, and supported financially by the society.— 
Yours faithfully, C. MCARTHUR BUTLER, Secretary. 

Society of Architects, 

Staple Inn Buildings, Holborn, W.C., 
July 8, 1909. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LONDON. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Sir,—The very interesting accounts which have just been 
published of the enterprise of Mr. Charlton Humphreys in 
acquiring the freehold of the Knightsbridge estate must 
cause those who have an eve for the improvement of London 
to see visions. One of the first possibilities to suggest itself 
is the transfer of St. George’s Hospital from its extremely 
valuable, but, for the purposes of a hospital, most unsuit- 
abie site, to the quiet situation of Trevor Square. 

Such a change would, at one stroke, advantage a great 
public charity, and make available the unique site at Hyde 
Park Corner in many ways the most conspicuous in the 
metropolis, for an opera house, or other building of like 
character. 

London 15 indebted to the private enterprise of her great 
landlords for the squares, which are some of her chief 
adornments. Мау the enterprise of Mr. Charlton Hum- 
phreys be equally beneficent, —I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

Mark H. JUDGE. 

7, Pail Mall, 


July 10, 1909. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH LIBRARY COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

DEAR SIR,—We have now received the following reply to 
our letter of the 3oth ult., from the Roval Institute ot 
British Architects, in regard to the above competition : 

| gth July, 1909. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
Dear Sır, —I am desired by the Council of the 
Royal Institute to inform you that vour letter of the 
3oth June, addressed to the President of the Royal 
Institute, has been laid before them by the President, 
and as a result of their enquiry into the subject of your 
letter, Ї am to inform you that the decision of the 
Competitions Committee has the approval of the 
Council. —Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) IAN MACALLISTER, 
Secretary, 
Messrs. Hoskins and Brown, 
Kitching and Lee and W. H. Bourne, 
Houndgate Chambers, Darlington. 
We now propose taking counsel’s opinion as to the position 
of the competitors in this competition. 

Would those architects who signed the memorial, who 
have not yet forwarded the ss. asked for. for preliminary 
expenses, kindly do'so at once. 

We should also be pleased to receive subscriptions from 
any other architect who sympathises with the object in view. 

Any future action, after counsel's opinion is obtained, 
will be left to the subscribers. 

Whatever counsel's opinion may be, architects will, at 
least, have the opportunity of knowing their lega] posit'on 
in future compet'tions. Yours faithfully, 

Hoskıns AND BROWN, 
KITCHING AND LEE, 
| W. Н. Bourne, A.R.T.B.A. 
Houndgate Chambers, Darlington, 
12th July, 190y. 


———*——— 


Tue Bristol Society of Architects have arranged an excur- 
sion to Tewkesbury, Deerhurst, and Gloucester, for July 2r. 
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Ву C. Lewis Hinn in the “ Daily Chronicle.” 


T is impossible adequately to describe an undertaking so 
I vast, so various, so complicated as the new buildings of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. The explanatory 
columns that have appeared in the Press could give no idea of 
this amazing addition to London's treasure-houses. It is а 
palace still in the making—bright, glaring, magnificent. 
Compared with the dignified, crowded muddie of the old 
buildings it looks strangely empty. Day by day something 
is added to the floors of the great central halls, but at 
present it is the glitter of the mosaic pavements stretching 
out between marble columns that holds the eyes. The old 
treasures that seemed to consort so well with the old 
sedate, dingy backgrounds have suddenly become regene- 
rated. They do not look quite at ease. For a parallel I 
can only think of a series of respected grandmothers who, to 
their surprise, suddenly find themselves arrayed in the 
lightest and most vivid of summer clothes. This new palace 
of the arts is the topic of the hour. I have spent two 
bewildering, delightful days there. The first visit was 
chaotic. On the second, the result of a most determined 
effort, order emerged. 

I entered from Cromwell Road. The coup d'œil is as 
gay as that of the Congressional Library at Washington. 
I stand and gaze. The old buildings were homely and 
friendly. It was pleasant to enter from Exhibition Road to 
that long corridor of casts; but they are gone. The magni- 
ficent new entrance offers no welcome. I stand and gaze. 
To the right is the east hall, to the left the west hall. In 
front are the central, the east central, and the west central 
courts, and on either side are other squares and courts It 
is all very rich looking and imposing, but where are the 
objects of art? І can imagine a tourist with half an hour to 
spare “doing” the new Victoria and Albert Museum, wander- 
ing through these echoing halls and courts, and deciding 
that the collection consists of carpets and tapestries with a 
few pieces of furniture and decorative sculpture. Never 
have carpets and tapestries made so brave a show before. 
hanging. all their beauty displaved, on the walls of the 
courts. And the few pieces of rare furniture that break the 
bright monotony of the mosaic floors, they, like the carpets, 
can be completely seen. Space is cheap in the new build- 
ings—at present. | 

Soon, no doubt, these courts will be filled. 
hasten if you wish to see a museum in the making. The 
east hall. room No. 50, is already filling. It may seem 
odd to write rapturously of a chimney-piece and doorwav 
in grey limestone, even when the magic name of Desiderio 
da Settignano is mentioned in connection with them; but 
just look at this chimney-piece and doorway, perfect form, 
perfect taste, the decoration ministering to the form, aiding 
it as a smile lightens a face. This chimney-piece and door- 
way are old friends, and thev gave me a mild nostalgia for 
the old building. But how find my wav there? I returned 
to the central hall and caught sight, through the vista of 
pillared courts, far away, of a bed of geramums glowing in 
the sunshine. I knew those flowers. They bloom in the 
centre of the grass quadrangle where students, dazed by the 
magnificence of the ages. recuperate themselves by studying 
the rain-gauge and watching the sparrows. Straight to this 
grass quadrangle 1 walked to find the hideous statue that 
rose in the centre meroifully removed, and the door on 
the further side that leads to the old buildings. The old 
buildings are familiar and unfamiliar, in a state of transı- 
tion. Some of the rooms «are closed and dust laden; others 
have been half-denuded of their treasures. It will be better 
to visit them again in six months time. The rearrangement 
of the collection of paintings has been deferred for the pre- 
sent, and the library, excepting minor changes, remains 
unaltered; but there has grown up, as if in the night, a 
book production gallery, room 74, with carefully-arranged 
specimens of the lettering, printing. binding. and illustration 
of books. From this room 1 wandered, asking mv way of 
various policemen, hoping, if I were lucky, to reach before 
nightfall the court adorned by the chimney-piece and door- 


You must 


way of Desiderio da Settignano. 
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The guide and the plan made all beautifully clear. The | of the Della Robbia family, the anxious studies in wax that 
guide is not final, but it serves for the present, and shows | are said to have come from the hand of Michael Angelo; 
how admirably the vast task of organisation has been per- | and in a small room at the end vou will find a group ot 
formed by Sir Cecil Smith, his colleagues and assistants. 


works by that genius Giovanni Bastianini, who died in 1868 
who have carried out the work without closing the museum | at the age of 38. “He, worked chiefly in imitation of 
for one day. There are eight groups. Briefly they are-— | fifteenth century sculpture,” says the catalogue. Wonder- 


Woodwork, metal work, textiles, architecture and sculpture, | fully he worked. I have heard tha: his method of selling 
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THE TOWER 
London As It Might Have Been. Plan by Sir Christopher Wren. 
by H. Inigo Triggs, A.R.I.B.A.). 


(Prom “Town -Planamg.” 


engraving, library, paintings, ceramics, glass and enamels. { his productions was not above reproach, Certainly there 
Which of these is vour especial hobby? Is it ceramics? | are not half a dozen men in the world whom these beautiful 
Turn to the plan. You will find the ceramics on the second | things would not have deceacd. H.s bust of Lucrezia 
floor, rooms 132 to 145, coloured green on the plan. The | Donati, for example. When vou look at her from the back, 
objects are not yet finally clasc bal. but there they all аге, | the pensive, Hfe-communicating face is reflected in the glass. 
well lighted at. last, and described on page 47 of the guide. | It 
Does woodwork attract vou? Turn to the left from the 
main entrance, descend to the lower ground floor, and range 


is a strange new vison--an оссин reappearance. It 
might be a glumer of the fourth dimension. 


at will, from a thirteenth-century English door to a painted ———%ж——— 
boudoir that belonged to a ladv of honour to Marie 
Antoinette. SKETCHING TOURS 
By all means give an afternoon to a general survey of our ———— 
rejuveneated national treasure house, but after that take HE Architectural Sketching Club announce visits to 
section bv section at intervals. Why not start with e the cathedral cities of Noribern France, under the 


architecture and sculpture? The development of Italian direction. of Mr. G. A. Т. Middleton, A. R. I. B. A. 


sculpture from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century has | (Past Vice-president of the Society of Architects). The 
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London As It Js. Theoretical Sketch of Lines of Traffic. (From "Town-Planniag," 
by H. Inigo Triggs, A.R.I.B.A. (Methuen and Co. 15х. net.). ; 
been chronologically arranged. You will begin with Nicola excursions leave on July зо and August 27. The party will 
Pisano, who revived the art of sculpture in Italy: you will | leave Charing Cross Station at 2 
| 
| 


2.20 p.m., and will travel 
feel again the beauty w rought by those craftsmen of the early | by way v of Folkestone and Boulogne direct to Laon—a 


Renaissance who whispered in marble, whose names are like | picturesque town on an isolated hill, containing a fine 
the names of flowers, and whose work has the delicacy of cathedral church rarely seen by English. vistors—where 


flowers; you will see the fresh blues and the sunny whites Saturday and Sunday will be spent. Monday and Tuesday 
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will be devoted to the cathedral city of Reims, with its 
many points of interest, such as the triple Raman gateway 
and the Church of St. Remi, which contains the earliest 
known examples of the flying buttress. Soissons will be 
reached in time for dinner on Tuesday evening, and the next 
dav spent there to examine the cathedral and the ruined 
Abbev of St. Jean des Vignes, where Thomas a Beckett 
lived for nine years of his life. Thursday will be devoted 
to Compiègne for, if possible, a ramble in the forest and a 
visit to the Cháteau. Beauvais, whose cathedral has the 
highest vault of any Gothic edifice in the world, will be 
reached on Thursday evening, and Friday will be spent 
there. Rouen, with its three great churches. picturesque 
streets, and many minor interests, will have Saturday and 
Sunday given to it. Amiens will be reached on the morn- 
ing of Monday (August gth and September sth), for the 
study of the great cathedral there, and the journey home 
will be made that evening, reaching Charing Cross at 
10.45 p.m. 

The charges include 2nd class travelling by rail and Ist 
saloon on steamer, and excellent hotel accommodation, the 
first meal provided being light supper on arrival at Laon, 
and the last being lunch at Amiens. Wines, eoc., will not 
be provided, nor any meals that may be taken em route. 
The inclusive charges will be: Tour to Laon. Reims, 


Soissons, Compiègne, Beauvais, Rouen, and Amiens, 
£10 тоз. Payments should be made by cheques payable 
to Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, and sent to reach him at 19. 


Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C., by Thursday. July 
23, or Thursday, August 26, 1909, at the very latest. ` 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL 
ART FROM STRUCTURAL REQUIREMENTS 
AND NATURE ОР MATERIALS. 


By A. RoMNEY GREEN.* 

HE first structural requirement of a work of archi- 
tecture as distinguished from other rigid structures 
made by man—from a chair, for instance, a ship, 

a coach, or a locomotive—is that its parts should be 
fixed, not only in their relation to one another, but with 
respect to the surface of the earth upon which they stand. 
This essential permanence of position has to be secured 
subject to two important conditions ; the downward vertical 
action of the force of gravity, the greatest of the forces 
to which, as a whole, an architectural fabric is usualiy 
exposed; and the generally non-tenacious character of the 
earth's crust upon which it has to be fixed. Except in 
the case of structures that are built to resist severe shocks 
of earthquake, military bombardments, or the vibrations 
due to heavy and rapidly-moving traffic—structures which 
should usually be regarded as the work of the engineer 
rather than of the architect—these two conditions practi- 
cally determine the architect’s choice of material, and the 
subsequent development of his art. The members of a 
light, active, or portable structure which is liäble to the 
action of sudden shocks, or of stresses greater than those 
which are due merely to its own weight, are necessarily 
of some tenacious material, and are fastened together either 
by the interlocking of fitted parts, or the application of 
adhesive media; and, except for the two great natural 
conditions already mentioned, there is little reason why the 
stationary structures of the architect should not be, as 
those of the engineer frequently are, of similar workman- 
ship and material. But when it is desired to render such 
.à light and tenacious structure fixed in position upon the 
non-tenacious substance of the earth's surface, a difficulty 
arises similar to that of putting a piece of new cloth into 
an old garment—that difficulty of obtaining moorings which 
I5 so familiar to the dweller in tents, the sailor, the lawn- 
tennis player, and the engineer. No structure, in fact, 
whether light and tenacious, or otherwise, can be securely 
attached to the ordinary materials of the earth’s crust 
except in virtue either of its own weight, or of some 
extraneous load (loose earth, for instance, contained by. or 
Superimposed upon, some more tenacious material) to which 
it may be firmly moored, as in the case of the Eiffel Tower, 
or of an iron suspension bridge. A work of architecture, 


*This essay was awarded a special prize and certificate by the 
| R.I.B.A. in 1905. 


therefore, which has in any case to be fixed in position 
by reason of the force of glavity, and which is usually 
built to resist no stresses greater than those which are 
due to its own weight, is clearly best built, not of the 
lightest and least—that is to say, of the lightest and most 
tenacious—but of heavy and abundant material; of material 
which, at ali events in a vertically continuous structure, 
may be less tenacious in proportion to its greater abun- 
dance, so long as it is capable of resisting the crushing 
stresses due to its own weight; and this use of abundant 
material, as Fergusson points out, is further recommended 
to the architect by the appearance of natural stability and 
durability which it gives to his work. Now the most 
abundant material on the surface of the earth is naturally 
that of which the earth's surface is actually composed ; 
and whereas this material, except in its metallic forms, 
is generally too brittle or friabie for non-architectural pur- 
poses, it generally is, or may be made, hard enough to 
resist those crushing stresses to which in a stationary and 
vertical structure it is mainly exposed. — The best 
of these materials, moreover, marble, granite, and the 
better qualities of stone and brick, are more durable 
(though some varieties are gradually decomposed by 
the exhalations of large cities) than апу other which 
are available by the architect; they are less sensi- 
tive in their linear dimensions than wood or iron to changes 
of atmospheric condition; and they are practically incom- 
bustible. _ These materials, in fact, by reason of a con- 
currence ot natural causes and conditions almost striking 
enough to have afforded further evidence to Paiey, are the 
materials "par excellence" of the architect: and by their 
characteristic physical properties they have practically 
determined the development of his art as a system of block 
structure, as opposed to the systems of framework, or bar 
structure, which are favoured by the use of more tenacious 
materials. | 

Turning for a moment from these “a priori" considera- 
tions to the actual facts, we find that the most ancient 
architectural remains of all countries—in these islands. 
for instance, those of Celtic origin, in Greece, Italy, and 
Sicily, the so-called Cyclopean monuments—consist merely 
of large blocks of stone rudely fitted together and laid one 
upon another without the use of any adhesive medium. 
These structures, that is to sav, are not only fixed in posi- 
tion on the earth’s surface, but the coherence of their 
parts is maintained, by reason solely of the force of gravity, 
and the co-efficient of friction natural to the materials 
used. In localities where loose stone abounds, such as 
Cornwall, this method of building is still in vogue. Whether 
or not mortar was used in the construction of the Egyptian 
pyramids, their form, at all events, was probably first 
suggested as that of the greatest natural stability in the 
absence of an adhesive medium; and without any such 
medium, the much more elaborate and beautiful monuments 
of Greek architecture were, it is said, actually constructed. 
Further. it may be laid down as a general rule, which 
few architects would care to dispute, that that style of 
building is most in accordance with sound constructive prin- 
ciples, which is least dependent for its stability on the 
quality of the mortar employed; and that a perfectly 
designed structure of sufficient weight, however elaborate, 
would stand securely (except in the case of earthquake) if 
it could once be raised, without the aid of any kind of 
cement or mortar. 

In view of these facts, unless we allow the term “archi- 
tectural” to all structures of fixed position. if 15 now 
possible to distinguish between works of architecture pro- 
perly so-called, and those of a quasi-architectural character. 
It is not necessary to distinguish sharply between the works 
of the architect and the engineer, since bridges. forts, and 
aqueducts, when of solid masonry, may be regarded with 
equal propriety as the work of either; nor is it desirable, 
for the purpose of this enquiry, to follow such authorities as 
Ruskin and Fergusson in regarding ‘as architectural those 
buildings only which are of some decorative pretension or 
value. But it s very necessary. more especially in view of 
certain tendencies in modem building, to distinguish sharplv 
between those structures which, like the stone arch, are 
truly architectural, however plain, and those which, like 
the susnension bridge, are not architectural, in the strict 
sense of the word though covered with cast-iron ornament. 
however profuse. This distinction is precisely obtained 
by defining a work of architecture properly so-called, as 


essentially a block structure, standing securely fixed upon 
the earth s surface in virtue of the weight of its component 
parts, the materials of which are mainly exposed, and are 
usually capable of extreme resistance, only to a crushing 
stress. Structures of a quasi—or non-architectural char- 
acter, on the other hand, are those in which any prominent 
members—other, at all events, than those of a timber roof 
are in a state of tension. At one end of the scale stands 
the Gothic Cathedral, with all its parts, even those of its 
vaulted and buttressed roof, theroretically compressed ; 
at the other, the tent, with its rope ties, and its highly dis- 
tended covering; and intermediate between these extreme 
types are the wooden or iron structures of the carpenter 
and the engineer, with their members indifferently com- 
pressed, or distended, as the case may be. 

The above definition of architecture, justified as it is 
alike by the earliest and the greatest examples of archi- 
tectural art, is exactly that which we should have expected 
to obtain from the “a priori” considerations already 
advanced; it implies, and is directly deducible from, the 
two great natural conditions under which the architect 
builds; and it therefore indicates briefly the main con- 
clusions which аге likely to be reached in this 
essay. “Beauty,” says Emerson, “is the dine of 
perfect economy”; and nowhere ts this great truth better 
illustrated than in the history of architectural art, so far as 
it is developed from structural requirements, and the nature 
of the material used. Whatever honour the architect has 
received, or may expect to receive, from his fellow men, 
is chiefiy due to him, because his work, more perhaps 
than that of most men, is carried out at its best in accord- 
ance with the pre-established harmony of the universe. 
His works are so necessary, so numerous, and on so large 
a scale, that he is never long permitted to indulge in апу 
unwarrantable extravagance, in any unworthy makeshift or 
subterfuge. He learns to make use of everywhere, as his 
most powerful friend and ally, that universally prevailing 
force of gravity which would otherwise be, as it is so often 
in the case of the engineer, a disintegrating and hostile 
influence. He starts on a basis of apparently the most 
unpromising kind, upon which the tenacious materials, so 
valuable for other purposes, can never be used to the best 
advantage, and finding abundantly, as the actual constituents 
of this unpromising basis, materials, since the passing of 
the Stone Age otherwise useless to man, he teaches them 
to soar and climb, and to hang over empty space, in seem- 
ing defiance of the very iaw by reason of which they stand, 
and turns them to the most necessary and beautiful uses ; 
drawing only in a subsidiary way upon those less abundant 
reserves of timber and metal which are so invaluable to 
the shipbuilder, the wheelwright, the carpenter, and the 
engineer. His best works are as inevitable, and almost 
as durable, as the works of Nature, increasing in beauty 
and dignity with the lapse of time, and by reason of the 
free action of those natural elements against which the 
artist in wood and iron has to be so continually on his 
guard; and drawing all such lesser artists about him in 
their proper orbits, like satellites of the parent star, he 
provides shelter and security, common laws, and a common 
purpose, for the works that adom his own. Under the 
shelter, too, or in the continual presence of his works, the 
majoritv of his fellow-creatures live amd eat and sleep, 
work or worship, are born and die; their physical and 
spiritual needs it is his business to studv, to educate, and 
to supply ; and so incessant is the reaction of their person- 


ality, experience and progress, upon his, and of his, through. 


his works on theirs, that the history of the human race 1s, 
in fact, written by its architects on tables of stone in char- 
acters almost as legible and veracious as those of a record- 
ing angel. 

The subject of this enquiry ús. however, not so 
much the moral as the natural or physical development 
of architectural building; and the purpose of these 
remarks is to insist that such  burlding 15 pre- 
eminently natural; natural, as well as moral; natural, we 
might almost say, rather than artificial. In the presence 
of some great work of modern engineering, the Forth 
Bridge, let us say, or a Trans-Alpine Railroad, we are 
astonished at the victory of man's ingenuity and patience 
over those laws of Nature which separate races and con- 
tinents by mountain ranges and flowing seas ; but such works 
undoubtedly strike us, especially when compared with the 
scenes of wild nature amongst which they generally are, 
as artificial, no doubt because they subserve the most artifi- 
cial requirements of a complex civilisation. With great 
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works of architecture, on the other hand, which minister 
to the mort elementary of man's natural and spiritual needs, 
this is by no means the case. It is generally evident that 
the builder has used materials which have come readily 
to their hands in a more or less natural state, rather than 
those which have been dug from the bowels of the earth 
and passed through a series of complex processes; that he 
has placed them with the instinct of the child rather than 
weth the science of the mathematician ; and that, wherever it 
is possible, he has been intent on the loving imitation of 
natural forms, and the happy recognition of natural laws, 
rather than on battling with the works of Nature ; and so 
the whole weather-beaten Structure, overgrown, very 
likely, with lichen and weeds and creepers, amd haunted 
by nesting birds, so far from being an incongruous feature 
in the landscape, seems almost to be a work of Nature 
rather than a work of man. 

This first general impression, which all wil admit, of 
the naturalness of architectural structure may be amply 
justified by a more detailed examination of the actual facts. 
It is clear at once that those features of structure or 
ornament which are peculiar to any one architectural styie, 
are less likelv to bear witness to the general laws and 
principles of architectural art than those that are common 
to several, or perhaps to all. It will therefore be con- 
venient to examine separatelv, and in order, not the several 
architectural stvles, as such, in their characteristic details, 
but the several main parts into which a complete building 
may generally be divided from its foundations upwards; 
regarding as typical those features that are most generally 
prevalent, and explaining, when possible, those of a more 
exceptional kind. 

Starting. then, with the wall-bases or footings of the 
structure, which may be planted directiy in the surface ot 
the earth, or laid upon more extensive foundations of stone 
or concrete, these consist of one or more courses of masonry 
broader than those of the wall that they have to carry, and 
gradually diminished thereto by a series of steps or offsets. 
Their function, of course, is to distribute the weight of 
the whole superstructure over a sufficient area of the earth 
or other material upon which it stands; and it is important 
to notice that in the larger and nobler buiidings of every 
style, these wall-bases—the stylobates, for instance, of the 
Doric order—are frankly shown above the level of the 
ground; not wholly buried beneath it, as often in domestic 
or other structures of less pretensions. Their exposure in 
this way, though not constructively necessary, is of great 
decorative value from the sense of dignity and stability, that 
it gives to the entire building; and the fact that it 15 con- 
structivelv permissible is an indication, if such were needed, 
that the footings are of weight-carrving function only; they 
have nothing in common, as they might seem to have were 
they completely buried, with the moorings which might be 
necessary in the case of a light and tenacious structure; 
they boldly declare at the outset the first great principle 
of architectural building, that it must stand in virtue of its 
weight alone. It is further to be noticed, however, that 
the extended wall-base, in the very fact that it is extended, 
and therefore presumably subjected to a transverse stress, 
offers at the outset a tvpical exception to the second and 
less stringent of the architectural laws just formulated above; 
it is one of those exceptions already provided for in the 
qualified statement that architectural materials “are mainly 
exposed, and capable of extreme (that is to say, of their 
Maximum) resistance only to a crushing stress.” | 

It is interesting in this connection to contrast the archi- 
tectural plinth or stylobate, so often imitated bY 
the cabinet-maker, with the mode of support by feet 
or legs which is more characteristically, and, therefore, 
as a rule, more wisely employed in the case of movable 
pieces of furniture. These, being of light and strong material. 
and standing usually on a hard unvielding surface of stone 
or wood, need support only at a limited number of points: 
and for this reason, and because it better indicates their 
portable nature, look better when so supported. Were 
household furniture of a heavier or more brittle material, 
were it fixed in position, or were it to stand directly on 
the yielding surface of the earth—under any of these con: 
ditions the plinth might be more fitly employed. 

Coming next to the wall proper, its most genera! char- 
acteristic is that, except when, as in the case of a Kaffır's 
mud hut, it is continuous with a dome-shaped or vaulted 
roof, it is built with vertical plane or curved surfaces; and 
that a wall should be vertical is, of course, a natural сол: 
sequence of the system of block structure ; of the condition 
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that it should be stable at every stage of its construction 
under the force of gravity. ‘The further qualifications of 
a good wall are also naturally determined by the character 
of the various stresses to which it is usually exposed. These 
are, first, vertical crushing stresses due to the weight of the 
wall, and of the superstructure, if any, which are greatest 
in the lowest, and become gradually less in the upper 
courses. These stresses have to be resisted in virtue of 
the thickness of the wall, the quality of the material, and 
unless the best mortar is used, the careful fitting of each 
stone or brick upon those beneath it. Secondly, there are, 
probably, horizontal crushing, tensile and shearing stresses 
in the plane of the wall due to the probably unequal tendency 
to subsidence of the foundations at different points. These 
tensile and shearing stresses are further exceptions to the 
Jaw just quoted above, and it should be noticed, theretore, 
that they are least where the foundations have been most 
carefully laid, and that in a building ideal in this respect 
they would not exist at all. They are provided for in 
practice by the bonding of the masonry and the use of 
cement or mortar, and often also, as at the Church of Santa 
Sophia—here, probably, as a precaution, also, against earth- 
quake—by the introduction, between the ordinary courses, 
of layers of wood, iron, or dovetailed masonry: and in 
the lower courses they are further resisted by the cohesion 
of the more solid foundations and the inertia of the 
adjacent soil. For tlis latter reason, fracture is always 
more likely to occur in the upper than in the lower courses ; 
and the uppermost are often, therefore, laid in cement 
when mortar is used elsewhere; a consideration, the import- 
ance of which will presently become apparent. Thirdly, 
there are usually, in the walls of roofed buildings, lateral 
transverse stresses, due to the outward thrust of the roof, 
against which the natural stability of the wall is further 
fortified, if necessary, by the appjlication of buttresses; and, 
fourthly, occasional stresses due to wind pressure, earth- 
quake, etc., which he wall has to resist, if at all, in virtue 
of the means already described, and of its junctions with 
the roof and adjacent walls. 

The substitution of a series of columns for the lower part 
of the wall, the object of which is mainly decorative, may 
be explained, or at all events justified, on structural 
grounds by the following considerations. 

If a wall is of a certain height in proportion to its thick- 
ness—this proportion depending on the qualitv of the 
material used—it has a tendency to buckle and break under 
an incumbent weight not sufficient to produce actual crush- 
ing. Moreover, it has already been noticed that this weight, 
aad, therefore, the tendency to buckle, 15 greater in the 
lower than in the upper courses; and that it 1s, strangely 
enough, in these lower courses that the bonding of the 
masonry is of least importance. Imagine, then. the lower 
part of the wall to consist of a series of wide, but thin, 
vertical piers, contiguous but not bonded together, and of 
such a height that, if they vield to the superincumbent 
‚ weight, it will be, not by actual crushing, but by buckling 
and breaking across. Now the resistance of the piers to this 
buckling and breakage will be immensely increased if their 
‘Materials be gathered together into the form of square or 
circular columns; and it is probable, despite the received 
theory to the contrary, that their resistance to crushing will 
be also somewhat increased. If. therefore, the lower courses 
of a continuous wall are replaced by a series of columns we 
shall get, so far as the dominant stresses are concerned, 
greater strength with the same amount of material or equal 
with less; especially when, as is often the case, a better 
quality of material be used for the columns than would have 
been emploved in the continuous wall. 


(To he continued.) 
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NEW premises were opened recently for the needs of the 
Barwick Parish Council. They provide living accommo- 
dation for the assistant overseer, and adjoining is a council 
room, 26ft. long by 18ft. wide. The whole of the work 
has been treated in a simple manner, and has been erected 
by Mr. G. Wilson, Whitkirk, from designs prepared Бу 
Mr. Henry M. Chippendale, architect, of Scholes. The 
cost of the building is estimated to be about £650. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


Last week the new buildings erected for the United Free 
Church, Dingwall, were formally opened. The church has 
cost, with a manse, nearly £4,000. The building is of 
eariy English design, with a square tower rising to a height 
of 6oft. The architect was Mr. William Mackenzie, Ding- 
wall. 


THE Lord Mayor laid the corner-stone of the Sir Henry 
Tyler extension of the London Homeeopathic Hospital, 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, on Thursday week. The site, 
building, and equipment of the new wing will cost 4,34,000, 
nearly the whole of which has been subscribed. The exten- 
sion wiil be of seven storeys, wil be in the English 
Renaissance style, with facing of Portland stone and brick, 
in harmony, on the Great Ormond Street side, with the 
existing buildings of the hospital. A new nurses’ home 
will be provided on the south side of Great Ormond Street, 
and will be connected with the hospital by a subway. The 
architect is Mr. E. T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. 


THE church of All Saints”, Burnham Sutton-with-Ulph, has 
recently been restored. It is one of the few old Norfolk 
churches that has never had a tower, a bell turret at the 
apex of the west gable of the nave making up the deficiency, 
says the “Norwich Mercury.” The former low-pitched nave 
roof had a plaster ceiling concealing the old timbers, which 
were In à very advanced state of decay, and there was a 
great danger of them failing. This has been replaced by 
an entirelv new open timber roof covered w:th plain tiles, 
bringing it practicallv up to the original pitch. which was 
considerably steeper than the more modern erection. This 
has greatly improved the ventilation of the church. A cross 
given by Mr. Beaver, stonemason, of Burnham, has been 
placed on the east gable of the nave, designed to represent 
as far as possible a rough print discovered in the British 
Museum, of “the old cross at Burnham Ulph Church.” The 
gables had to be considerably raised and new stonework 
provided. On removing some loose walling in the north- 
east corner of the interior of the nave the remains of the 
old rood stairs were discovered. A new ventry has been 
built on the north side of the nave at the west end. It is of 
flint with stone dressings. wkh an open timber roof covered 
with plain tiles. The chancel roof was retiled at the entire 
charge of the rector of Burnham Sutton. The contractor 
was Mr. George Riches, of Dersingham, and the architects 
Messrs. Lacev and Upcher, of Norwich. Other restoration 
work has been done, consisting of the rebuilding of the bell 
turret, reconstructing the porch. new north-east window to 
nave, and tiling of ¿he chancel floor. 


AN important sale of property has just been effected in 
Knightsbridge, through the agency of Messrs. G. Trollope, 
of Mount Street, and will result in the development of that 
district .by a scheme which is intended to replace the pre- 
sent old stvle of buildings by what will practically represent 
a second Mavfair. The property passed from Lord Trevor, 
as tenant-for-life under the Settled Land Act of 1882. to Mr. 
James Charlton Humphrevs, who is the honorary colonel of 
the Queen’s Westminster Regiment, and whose name in 
business circles is well-known in connection with the con- 
struction of iron buildings. The property includes all the 
land and buildings from Knightsbridge Road, with a frontage 


| of 6ooft.. to the backs of the houses in Brompton Road, 
ı and, with the adjacent Albert Gate Mansions estate, brings 


the total area of Mr. Humphreys’ property up to nearly six 
acres. The purchase price of the property is £200,000, 
and there are more than 200 houses, an old chapel, the 
Princes Racquet and Tennis Club, the Prince’s (Ice) 
Skating Club, and the Knightsbridge Hall, which was the 
scene of the Japanese Village in 1885. One item of the 
new scheme will be the construction of a new road right 
through the centre of the estate, from Knightsbridge Road 
to Brompton Road, coming out opposite Harrod's principal 
entrance. Some time ago there was a proposal for the 
removal of St. George's Hospital to this district. and if that 
‘ded is still entertained the present development тау offer an 
opportunity for its consummation. The gardens in Trevor 
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Square are not to be interfered with, and ine one of the 
most picturesque features of the Westend will be retained. 
Besides Trevor Square and Trevor Place, a property in- 
cludes the houses in Charles Street, Arthur Street, Hill 
Street, Cottage Place, and one side af Lancelot Place, 
Brompton Road. 


Last week we illustrated the first portion of the new 
Imperial College of Science. We now describe the scheme 
of . building. The land is the remainder belonging to the | 
1851 Commissioners, and contains about five acres, with a 
combined frontage of about 1,000 feet to the Prince Consort 
Road, and a return frontage of nearly 200 feet to Exhibition 
Road. We illustrated the firs: bloc k, which is being erected 
at the corner of Exhibition Road and Prince Consort Road 
with the following. portion beyond the Royal College ot 
Music. Nearly a quarter of a million of gifts have been 
already announced for the buiiding, and £50. ooo from the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. The new buildings will accommo- 
date the mining, metallurgical, geologi al, and engineering 
departments. The three former will occupy. the west end 
of the building; engineering will occupy the east end, and 
will adjoin the City of London and Guilds Institute, thus 
greatly increasing the facilities for the engineering work at 
present carried on in that building. The mining department 
will include, on the lower floor, a large top-lighted гоп 
about 250 feet long and 120 fect wide, designed to accom- 


modate mining plan: illustrative of the machinery and 


methods of ore extraction. “he equipment for this 1s being 
supplied by the Bessemer Memorial Committee. Another 
court adjoining will contain the roasting and smelting 
furnaces, in connection wrth which are the laboratories for 


i 


wet and dry assay, with balance-room, ‘lecture-room, labora. - 
tories for micrography, pvrometrv. electric metallurgy, and 


advanced course of metallurgical о and the equable 
temperature-room. In connection with ¿he mining depari- 
ment are two large lecture-rooms, Museum, and. drawing 
office, machinery, assay, laboratory, and departmental 
library. The geological department on the second floor 
contains laboratories for  paleontology, petrology, 


mineralogy, economics, and rock cutting. a museum 86 feet | 


by до feet, elementary laboratories, large drawing office. and 
research-rooms. The engineering department will occupy 
the whole east block on all floors. On the lower floor is a 
hydraulic laboratory 180 feet by 46 feet, the equipment for 
which is being provided by Mr. G. Hawkslev. There will 
also be large top-lighted courts, 112 feet by 102 feet and 
112 feet by 42 feet, to accommodate extensions, testing, and 
other engineering plant. The other floors will consist of 
lecture-rooms, class-rooms, professors’-rooms, and drawing 
and examination-rooms for the various departments as mav 
be from time to time required, such as railway and traction 
engineering, naval architecture, and bridge construction, 
All ithe buildings wil be of the Jatest construction, fire 
resisting, amply lighted in both rooms and corridors, and 
laid out on simple “and direct lines, with easy staircase and 
lifts at frequent points, and good cartway approaches at the 
rear to all departments. There will also be large store- 
rooms, and separate cloak and lavatory accommodation for 
staff and servants. The building will be lighted throughout 
with electricity and heated by hot water. heated by steam, 
both electric current and steam being probably supplied 
from the central station. The main entrance will be in 
Prince Consort Road, and the whole will be faced with 
Portland stone. With such a group of educational build- 
ings a students’ union becomes a necessity, and it is hoped 
to provide this on the north side of the plot which lies to 
the north of Prince Consort Road. This building will con- 
tain on the ground floor a lounge hall, large dining-room and 
kitchens, smoking-room, ladies’. guests’, and committee- 
rooms. On the upper floor will be provided a large concert 
and debating room, to be used also as gymnasium, library, 
and reading-room, and rooms for staff with a separate 
entrance. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THe whole of the Portland stone used in the erection of 
The Victoria and Albert Museum, at South Kensington, 
opened by the Ring on July 3, vas supplied from the well- 
known quarries of the Bath Stone Fi irms, Ltd. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. J. C. Beare, architect, Newton 
Abbott, the ` Boyle" system of natural ventilation, embrac- 
ing the latest patent “air-pump” ventilators and air inlets, 
has been applied to the Congregational Church, Newton 
Abbott. 

МАСКАҮ`5 patent direct-acting ventilators, suppiied by 
Messrs. Cousland and Mackay, Glasgow, the sole makers, 
have been used for the л entilation uf the County Council 
Infants’ School, Willington, erected from the plans of H. 
T. Gradon, Esq.. A.R.1.B.A., architect, Durham. 


THe extensions to the General Hospital, Chelienham. are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Borland s double- 
[Ойга] patent Manchester soves. w ta descending smoke 
flues, exhaust roof — vendlators and patent пучи 
inlet ventilating panels, the same being supplied by Me SSES. 


E. H. Shorland aml Brother. of Manchester. 


Моле s PATENT EARTH CLOSET Co., LTD., of 5A. Garrick 
Street, W.C., notify us that after June 24 the offices and 
show rooms will be removed to their new premises, Doughty 
House, 2, Guilford Street, Russell Square, W.C. (Gray's 
Inn Road end). The new offices adjoin the company s 
workshops, and afford increased. facilities for rapid execu- 
tion of orders. 


MESSRS. WM. POTTS AND Sons, LTD., clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle, are now erecting a memorial clock 
and chimes at the Parish Church of Bampton, Westmoreland, 
asa memorial to the Dalton family, and a chime clock at the 
Parish Collegiate Church of St. Cuthbert’s, Darlington, co. 
Durham, for the vicar, wardens and committee, both the. 
above clocks being made generally on the pans of the (aro 
Lord Grimthonpe. 


IT is the small worries that are Most annoving, and every- 
one who has been worried with constant sharpening and 
breaking a She ordinary lead pencil appreciates the 
advantage oof a good pocket pencil. We have rately 
received from Messrs. L. and C. Hardunuth, of 12, Golden 
Lane. E.C., a set of their Kob-inoor propelling pocket 
pencils, which leave nothing better to De desired m the 
pencil line. In some pocket pencils the slot into which 
the lead is fixed, seems too short, and then the lead breaks 
or runs back when one begins to write, but Messrs. Hardt- 
muth’s pencils have a good, deep, strong siot which gets 
a proper grip of the lead, and hoils it as firm as a rock. 
There is absolutely nothing to get out of order, so 
that thev should, with jan usage, last a long time. 
There are styles, sizes and prices, to suit all tastes. and 
pockets. The che aper kind are made їп celluloid—black, 
vellow, and mottled in colour ranging in price from 9d. 
to rs. 6l. They are also suppite ıl in silver—plain and fancy 
patterns—of quite a variety. from 2s. 6d. to ss. each, 
according to size, ete. Also in rolled gold and nine carat 
gold, from Ss. to 215., altogether an excellent range of 
choice. We should ad that these pencils are also sup- 
pled with red, bive, and green chalks, prices, sixpence 
each. Refills for all pencils can be had at od. a box, for 
the Koh-i-Noor leads, and 6d. a box for the coloured 
chalks. We have tried these pencils, and can thoroughly 
recommend them. 


—k 


Ат the lifracombe Hospital on the oth. Mr. G. W. F. 
Browne (coroner) held an inquest concerning the death of 
Thomas Nicholsen, aged 58, a retired architect, of 5, Castle 
Terrace. Syncope was the cause of death. 
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LONDON : FRIDAY, JULY 23, 1909. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTSHIP. 


HE periodic inspection of students’ work at South 
Kensington, the Architectural Association and the 
Institute impresses one more with the energy and 

earnestness of the students than with the abiding benefits 
which have resulted to any large number of them. Evidences 
of any sincere beliefs or genuine aspirations are seldom 
seen, and we always find ourselves questioning the methods 
which direct the immense mass of students’ work which is 
being continually produced, and of which the exhibited ex- 
amples form so exceedingly small a proportion. Something, 
of course, lies behind all this output of effort, which is to 
a large extent responsible for the results, and it appears to 
us that, in the exhibited works at least, we ought to expect 
something better than what the bulk of them show. As 
an instance of this we might point to the present exhibition 
of students’ work at the Architectural Association, and at 
South Kensington. Of course, it would be unreasonable to 
expect too great things, апа we may take for granted that 
in architectural art, where a natural instinct must be the 
basis for any real excellence, the number of successes can 
only be comparatively small. But to the best of our dis- 
cermment a want of real insight into the great qualities of 
architecture may be traced in nearly all the designs, and we 
are beginning to wonder whether there is much hope for im- 
provement, without that more intimate personal influence 
which is to be obtained from acknowledged masters of the 
art. There is very little real distinction in modern archi- 
tecture, and we therefore all the more need it in the rising 
generation, who ought to find their inspiration direct from 
the principles of great art rather than from апу pecuharities 
of individuality in their modern expression. How manv 
students could, if called upon, transform the Grand Hotel 
into a piece of good architectural proportion, with nice 
emphasis of parts, quality of roof outline, and refined 
deiail? How many could point out how the mass and out- 
line of Westminster Abbey have been spoilt? or how West- 
minster or Blackfriars Bridges could be transformed into 
fine architectural features? Why a traditional Charles the 
Second cottage is alwavs nice? and why a modern English 
one is almost always wrong? We think if this kind of 
knowledge could be imparted we should surely get some 
better students’ designs. And by ‘degrees the public might 
learn something about it too. We know a large tract of 
English country, including several towns, in which no archi- 
tect is doing any work which can be called really good, 
and yet the public do not grumble. The students of to-day 
are the architects of to-morrow, and we are always looking 
with great hopes for the signs of a brightening future. 
Possibly in the offices of our architects are to be found the 
promises of better things than these exhibitions afford. We 
can only hope it may be so, for, were we to note here the 
very few things we saw on Wednesday which afforded us 
some encouragement, we might suggest a poverty of outlook 
which does not really exist. 

Architectural education is a subject which has done much 
to unite architects, and it has probably been one of the main 
factors in bringing within the ranks of Institute membership 
certain recognised leaders in the profession, who had per- 
sistently held aloof. It is obvious, then, that the great 
Importance of the subject is fullv appreciated by the profes- 
sion; we have nothing to complain of on that score. In 
the light afforded bv exhibitions of student's work, we feel 
more than ever impelled to urge the supreme consideration 
which it is essential should be given to that artistic inspira- 
tion and guidance which lies at the root of all good work. 
We have conspicuous examples of industry, ability, common- 
sense and intellectual capacity. which, when applied to the 
art of architecture, have only resulted in brilliant failure. 
This is because the rare instinct for architectural art is 
absent, a thing unfelt and unknown. - We cannot create this, 
but we can foster it and guide it. And we maintain that the 
work of a student, whether in sympathetically delineating an 
old building or designing a new one, indicates whether he 
Dossesses the rare and valuable instinct that makes for fine 
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art. We have noted a design at Westminster which must 
be the result of this, and a water-colour sketch at Kensington 
which marks an innate sense of values in architectural 
grouping. We found one example of wood-carving which 
indicated properly the qualities of wood design and 
technique amongs: a dreary collection ot hard, mechanical 
stuff suggesting the stamp and cast iron. We saw a bit of 
plaster relief which ought to make its designer in great 
demand by architects, and we found a carved medallion in 
marble which would rank with the best results by our best 
men. These things cannot lie. They speak of an instinct 
Which is the one thing of supreme importance in all artistic 
endeavour. It is hopeless to expect that any large prepor- 
tion of the students can make architects worthy to direct 
all the arts connected with building. Most of them might, 
perhaps, be “registered” as industrious able surveyors of 
buildings, but as creators of a living art we know it to be 
impossible. And vet we act in our educational systems as 
though we hoped for the unattainable. 


———*——— 


‘NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
E are glad to note a vigorous opposition to the pro- 
W posal for long approach viaducts to the new bridge 
over the Thames. As we have already pointed 
out, the injury to property would be likely to be very serious. 
The whole question of the bridge design ought to be 
governed by careful architectural thought, and it 15 obvious 
that architectural considerations ought to be antecedent 
to all others. Jf engineers are willing to father a scheme 
for running tramways under the roadways about Saint Paul's, 
we may feel pretty sure the surveyor to the fabric would 
oppose if with all his power. 


On Wednesday morning the foundation ceremony took place 
in connection with the new home for the Young Men's 
Christian Association, to be built at the corner of Tottenham 
Court Road and Great Russell Street. The building, which 
is to be commenced at once, will cost some 4,175.000. 


THe will of Mr. Nathan Solomon Joseph. F.R.I.B.A.. of 
Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, disposed of estate of the 
gross value of £52.848, and out of this some dozen charit- 
able inst tutions received bequests. 


AN architect appeared in the courts the other day as plain- 
tiff to restrain an alleged nuisance by the Carshalton 
Laundry. These premises adjoin Rose Cottage, Carshalton, 
the residence of Mr. Edward Herbert Bourchier, arch'tect 
and surveyor, and one can well believe that its operations 
might constituie a nuisance. It is obvious to the meanest 
capacity that business premises and residences ought to be 
kept apart—if possible! 


‘THE Mayor of Winchester (Counc'Hor Е. W. King) presided 
at the annual meeting of the Hants., Dorset and Isle of 
Wight Local Council of the National Registration of 
Plumbers. There was a large number of delegates, and 
among those supporting the mavor were Mr. James Lemon, 
С.Е. (chairman of the council), Mr. Mathews, C.E., Mr. 
A. J. Crowther (borough survevor, Southampton), Mr. 
Cooper (chief sanitary inspector, Bournemouth), Mr. Lord 
(ctv surveyor. Winchester), Mr. A. W. Bull, Mr. Morton, 
Mr. Stutchbury, and others. In opening the proceedings 
the mavor said he fullv tealised the good work the associa- 
tion was trving to do, namely. to educate the public up to 
the requirements of modern sanitation, and to get rid of 
undesirable members of the trade. He knew the importance 
of this, as the evil effects of bad plumbing had been 
brought home to him, as he had nearly lost his life through 
serious defects in the sanitary work of a house he formerly 
inhabited. Another subject he was glad to see the assoc a- 
tion was taking up and that was the revival of apprentice- 
ship. He hoped that not only plumbers but other trades 
would revert to the old system of apprenticeship, as he felt 
sure it helped to steadv the character, as well as to make 
efficient workmen. It likew'se settled lads into a definite 
course from the start. Mr. Lemon said his first duty was to 
thank the mavor for his kindness in presiding, and for 
granting them the use of the building for that meeting. 
He then proposed the following resolution, which was 
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carried unanimously :—“ That this meeting of master and 
operative plumbers, representatives of public authorit.es, 
water companies and the general public desire to express its 
hearty approval of the system of registration inaugurated so 
successfully by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
London, 23 years ago, which has developed into the great 
organisation of the National Registration of Plumbers, 
affirms its conviction that the system is conceived in the best 
interest; of the craft, and of the public health, is for the 
benefit of the community, and is therefore worthy of being 
maintained and pressed forward by all available means. 
The meeting would also urge upon master and operative 
plumbers who have not yet become registered to do so now, 
and by their cooperation and support assis: in the attain- 
ment of the very desirable objects aimed at by the move- 
ment. The meeting further calls upon the Government to 
grant facilities for the re-introduction of the Plumbers’ 
Registration Bill, which has twice passed its second reading 
in the House of Commons, and passed through all its stages 
in the House of Lords, with a view of having it passed into 
law next session." 


THE new engineering buildings of the Manchester University 
were opened on the 15th inst., by Sir Alexander Kennedy. 
Sir William Mather, in thanking Sir Alexander Kennedy 
for his services, said he had been much disappointed bv the 
neglect displaved bv the large engineering firms of the 
Manchester district in connection with the higher develop- 
ment of engineering science among voung people. The 
success of engineering in the future would depend almost 
wholly on elements quite different from those which had 
aistinguished It in the past. The next generation of 
engineers would have to be carefully trained by methods 
enabling them, above all things, to combine economy with 
efficiency. The technical school must stop short of what 
might be called the practical part of applying machinery in 
the best possible wav. There must be a certain number of 
voung students devoting themselves to laboratory work. 


MR. EDwARD Соор, of Sutton in Holderness, Yorkshire, 
and of Hull, builder and contractor. who died on Mav тт, 
left estate valued at 454.391 gross. with net personalty nil. 


ON the 12th inst., in the King's Bench Divisional Court, the 


case was heard of Formby Bros. v. Formby, which was an 


appeal from a finding of Judge Thomas in the Southport 
County Court, giving judgment for the plaintiff for £750 
against the defendant, as executrix of her husband. The 
question in law for decision by the court was whether the 
defendant was sued ai principal or agent. Tt appeared that 
the plaintiffs erected certain houses for the defendant, and 
one Rimmer acted as agent for the defendant. emploving an 
architect, etc. The defendant paid Rimmer £700 for 
builders. The builders’ agreement was entered into, and 
money was paid by Rimmer. The contention fo- the 
appellant was that Rimmer was liable for the amount and 
not the appellant. After hearing legal arguments for the 
appellants and the respondents, the court allowed the 
appeal. and held that the agreement which showed that 
Rimmer was the owner of the houses was binding, and thev 
therefore entered judgment for the defendant, with costs. 


THE award of the arbitrator appointed in the matter of the 
Lambeth Borough Council's claim against the County Coun- 
cil in respect of the latter bodv's acquisition of propertv 
on the site for the new County Hall at Westminster has been 
issued. The total amount of the claim was £179,138, and 
the figure given in the evidence on behalf of the borouzh 
council amounted approximately to £103,000. The 
amount of the award is /81,342 as purchase monev and 
compensation in respect of the whole estate and interest of 
the borough council. 

A USEFUL handbook to Westminster Abbev has just heen 
issued by Mr. Henry Frowde, at a cost of rs. Tt is a 
reproduction of the 17th and 18th chapters of Mr. Francis 
Bond's book on the Abbey, and deals principally with the 
monuments and other objects of interest in the chancel and 
cloisters. For those who want to know where thing: are it 
will be most useful. It does not attempt to reflect the 
artistic aspect of the Abbev, and it is indeed difficult to 
believe in its existence, judging from the photographic 
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plates. Nothing could better emphasise the ‚value of the 
artist's vision than the hard mechanical rendering of photo. 
graphy, especially where the somewhat barbaric virtues of 
certain Gothic forms are concerned. The architectural form 
of the exterior shown in plates 1. and III. is not parti- 
cularly pleasing. 


A CURIOUS interference in building matters is reported in the 
“Daily Chronicle" as follows:— At a Consistory Court held 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, on Tuesdav. Dr. Tristram. Chan- 
cellor of the diocese, presiding, the Rev. Н. C. Tiarks, vicar 
of Holy Trinity Church, Kilburn, applied for the issue of a 
faculiv for the demolition of the existing vestry, which was 
in a dangerous condition, and its re-erection, with provision 
for a class-room or choir vestry underneath. He also 
asked permission to erect a parish hall on the south-east side 
of the church. Dr. Tristram said he was satisfied that the 
faculty ought to be granted, but in the contract it should be 
specified that the building should be plastered with the best 
Enghsh cement. 


[T was reported to the Paddington Borough Council, on 
Tuesday, that the Local Government. Board declined to sane- 
uon the sale of the Paddington Baths, Queen's Road, to 
Messrs. Whiteley, for 460.000, as the Local Government 
Board valuer had fixed the price at £82,000. It was 
decided to inform the Local Government Board that the 
council had already entered into a provisional agreement 
with Messrs. Whiteley. 


AT a special general meeting of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, on Wednesday, the following resolution 
was confirmed unanimously :—* That the Council be autho- 
rised to enter into a contract bn behalf of the Institute. iu 
a torm to be approved bv the solicitor of the Institute, for 
the purchase by the Institute of the leasehold interest of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley in parts of Nos. 9 and 11, 
Conduit Street, and No. 23a, Maddox Street, at a price not 
exceeding 410,000, and to carry out and complete the pur- 
chase; and that the Council be authorised to raise out of 
the funds of the Institute such sum not exceeding £10,000 
as mas be required for the purchase of the said leasehold 
interest.” At the conclusion an adjourned special general 
meeting (by-laws) was held, at which the following resolu- 
tion was carried :—" To announce the results (as reported bx 
the serutineers) of the poll taken by voting-papers on the 
question of the adoption of the resolution passed at the 
meting of the 14th June, limiting the period of service ot 
members of the Council.” 


MR. W. A. Pite has now got his King’s College Hospital 
well in hand, and on Tuesday the King laid the foundation- 
stone, The elevation. (published in the * Times" on: Tues- 
dav) shows a well-balanced and dignified architectural 
effect, which promises well. — "Phe buildings stretch to a 
fromage of about 1,000 feet, and all the large ward pavilions 
are placed along the south frontage. The administrative 
block is in the centre, and a main corridor, some goo feet 
long. affords intercommunication, the chapel being at its 
centre. Six hundred beds will be provided. 


Ат the meeting of the West Riding County Council at Wake- 
field, on the 14th inst., the finance committee recommended 
another sub-division of the work, under which Mr. 
Edwards's salary was to be reduced to £1,000 a vear. and 
another official was to be appointed to be architect to the 
education department at #500 a vear. After a long discus- 
sion in private, however, the council decided to divide the 
work as suggested, but to ask Mr. Edwards to retire, and to 
appoint another official in his place at a salary of 4,700 а 
vear. 


AT a meeting of the Corporation, held at the Guildhall ou 
the rsth inst., the report of the Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee recommending the construction of a new bridge over 
the Thames, at a cost of £1.646,083, and the improvement 
of the gradients of Southwark Bridve, at a cost of 231.000 
came un for discussion. Mr. W. W. Green, as an amend- 
ment, moved that the court should agree with the com- 
mittee’s recommendation as to the improvement of the 
gradients of Southwark Bridge, but that as the effec: of the 
approaching widening of Blackfriars Bridge was not known, 
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and, for other reasons, they should decline to adopt the | 


scheme for the new bridge. He urged that there was no 
congestion of traffic over the bridges. He submitted that 
‘the scheme for a new bridge would cause most serious loss 
to property owners, as property near the arches of the bridge 
would depreciate in value. After discussion Mr. W. W 
Green’s amendment was carried by 61 votes to 49. Mr. E. 
Horace Green said, having regard to the narrow majority, he 
moved, as a further amendment, that the committee be in- 
structed to reconsider the matter, and present a further 
report, especially from the point of view of the tramways. 
The amendment was carried, and the report was, therefore 
referred back for reconsideration. n 


———k ——— 


COMPETITIONS. 


In the competition recently invited by the Athy Urban 
District Council for designs of houses under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, Mr. James F. Reade, A.M.I.C.E., 
of London, was awarded the first prize in the three classes. 


Tue Royal Sanitary Institute have appointed Prof. Henry 
Adams, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I., Dr. Louis C. Parkes, M.D., 
D.P.H., Prof. W. Napier Shaw, D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., and 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., as the adjudicators for 
the next Henry Saxon Snell Prize Competition, the subject 
set being “The principles of heating and ventilating public 
buildings.” The essays have to be delivered at the Insti- 
tute, до, Buckingham Palace Road, by August 31. 


IN the Alnwick Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works Com- 
petition, Mr. J. C. Mellis, M.I.C.E.. has awarded the 
premium offered by the Urban District Council for modern- 
ising the existing main outfall works, and for dealing with 
the lower level Canongate district sewage, to Messrs. Spinks, 


Pilling and Rodwell, of Leeds. 


Tue Urban District Council of Aberdare invite designs for 
a fever hospital for 52 patients, including administrative 
block, outbuildings, etc. Premiums of £100, £50, and 
£25 are offered for designs placed first, second and third 
respectively. An architectural assessor will be appointed on 
the nominat'on of the President R.I.B.A. Particulars and 
conditions of the competition, together with a plan of the 
site, may be obtained from Thos. Phillips, town clerk, 
Aberdare, on payment of a sum of three guineas, which will 
be returned to each competitor, after the award has been 
made, who has sent in a bona-fide set of designs. To be 
sen: in not later than October 1. 1909. We protest strongly 
against the unnecessary entrance fee. Why should the 
profession be out of probably some £300 in fees until this 
competition is settled? It is quite absurd to suppose that 
people send for competition conditions needlessly. Surely 
a public body can face this very small loss, which might 
almost be counted in shillings? 


ONE of the four designs bracketed for the second place in 
the Liscard Library Competition was the jo'nt production 
of Messrs. Applevard, Quiggins and Beveridge, 36, Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESTGN FOR PUPLIC LIBRARY, 
МТТ DLESBROUGH. 
By EDWARD CRATNEY, A.R.I.B.A. 


INTERIOR OF CHARTRES. 
| By C. E. Marlows, F.R.I.B.A. 
This view is taken from the east end of the south aisle of 
the nave looking into the north transept, and showing the 
nort: arch of the great crossing. 
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PHE new buildings in extension of the Drax Grammar 
School, near Selby, were opened on the rsth inst. The 
buildings have been erected to plans prepared by Mr. H. B. 
Thorpe, of Goole, and the contractor was Mr. Walker, of 
Goole. The teaching premises have cost £3,800, and the 
boarding part about £4,500. 


ARCHITECT. 


HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING 
EXHIBITION. 


HE reception of the members of the German Garden 
City Association and the opening by Mr. Alfred 
_ Lyttelton of an exhibition of housing and town- 
planning at the Hampstead Garden City are events by which 
to mark the progress of the town-planning movement in this 
country. The exhibition is «designed to show how towns 
should be laid out, and the Hampstead suburb, constructed 
by Co-partnership Tenants, Limited, indicates what can be 
done when, instead of thinking and planning only for à 
chance assortment of individuals, plans are laid with a view 
to the welfare of the community as a whole. The plans 
within the institute at Golders Green, Hampstead, and the 
model village which surrounds the institute, give a practical 
demonstration of what may be achieved when house; are 
built in the proportion of ten or twelve to the acre (not 
forty, as some parts of Fulham contain), upon a scheme 
where experience bas secured the maximum benefits in 
respect of convenience, asthetics, and public health. It i; 
not realised to-day how much the architectural beauty of old 
cities and villages sprang from their being the outgrowth of 
an organised civic life; but this exhibition makes as clear 
as davlight the splendid possibility of getting back to an 
organisation of village and suburban building which will 
give harmonv and beautv in the general life. 

Plans of all type; of houses are shown in the exhibition. 
A model of a German garden citv vies with home counter- 
parts, while plans and photographs from Dusseldorf, Nurem- 
berg, Wiesbaden, and Cologne exemplify the rapid growth 
of the movement in Germany. The Garden City Associa- 
tion in France has also sent a contribution, and many other 
plans and illustrations have been gathered from the Conti- 
nent, the Colonies, and the United States of America. The 
creation of garden suburbs bv the combined effort of corpo- 
rate bodies is represented pictorially by plans and models. 
while various houses and cottages in the suburb have been 
thrown open for inspection, some of which have been 
furnished to illustrate what is possible in the way of 
combining utilitv with beauty in home furniture. Lectures 
describe methods of town-planning, the conditions of 
development, and the way in which building can be most 
advantageouslv undertaken. 

At Golders Green the tenants do not become owners of 
their houses. They take, in the beginning. shares (it may 
be for a small amount) in the corporate undertaking; they 
pay ordinary rents for dwelling: which are exceptionallv 
desirable; a secured 4 per cent. is paid on the loan stock ; 
and the profits are divided among the tenants upon the basis 
of the rent thev pav. At Ealing, for instance, the older 
suburb of Co-partnership Tenants, Limited, in the West ot 
London, the profit has been apportioned to the tenants at 
the rate of rs. 6d. in the £ upon their rent. The rule 15 
that each member's share of the profits shall be credited to 
him in shares until his share capital equals the value of the 
house in which he lives, after which the profits are paid to 
him in cash. 

In this wav. Mr. Frank Litchfield. the secretary, assured 
an interviewer that in 30 vears the whole of the Hampstead 
suburb will belong to the tenants in association. The sink- 
ing fund alone would give them possession in 6o years; but 
the processes operating in this case are profits and sinking 
fund together. In supplement to shares (at 5 per cent.), loan 
stock (4 per cent.), and mortgage, loans at short call bearing 
33 per cent. interest are received by the society. At the end 
of last month the cost value of the estate of the Hampstead 
Tenants, Limited, was about L102,000.—“ Western Daily 
Mercury.” | 


© 


A NEW svstem of sewage disposal has been completed at 
Bude. The scheme was prepared by Mr. W. J. Dunbar, 
C.E., of Bude, with Mr. Baldwin Latham, M.I.C.E., as 
consulting engineer. The works, costing about £14,000, 
have been carried out by Messrs. Neal and Co.. of 
Plymouth, and comprise the reconstruction of most of the 
scenes of the town. A retaining tank, holding over 230.000 
gallons, has been constructed at a depth of rooft. in the 
cliff adjoining Compass Point. 
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AND NATURE OF MATERIALS. 


By A Romney GREEN.* 


| (Continued from page 53.) 

The use of columns, which is characteristic of all the 
great styles of architecture, might then have been developed 
directly from structural requirements such as these, but was 
more probably suggested by considerations of beauty and 
5»neral convenience, or first applied internally, as in the 
Egyptian temples, as the only available means of supporting 
a flat stone roof. In all such cases, however, the evolut on 
of architectural forms has been mainlv determined by the 
principle of natural selection; the theories by which the 
modern critic may justify or expiain his practice could 
seldom have been understood or consciously applied by the 
early builder. Experimenting for century after century in 
all directions, ofien, doubtless, with results of which no 
traces survived the dawn of civilisation and history, the 
architect was able to reach successful issues only in the direc- 
tion с. least resistance. In the world of art, as in that of 
organi^ nature, dt is the fittest form that survives. “ Beauty 
is the line of perfect economy,” but it has seldom hitherto 
been achieved by the action of consciously economic motives. 

This comparison between the processes of art and nature 
is of almost constant appiication. In architecture, as in 
plants and animalsi not only are the fittest forms sooner or 
later developed, but they often survive, like physiological 
“vestiges,” when the functions for which they were once 
fitted are otherwise performed, or have ceased to be any 
longer necessary. The cornice, except in so far as it has 
served the purposes of a dripstone, has for some time been 
usually such a vestige; it has been retained at all events. 
for its decorative rather than its structural value. — Theore- 
tcallv, however. and sometimes actually, the cornice has 
structura; functions which are very simply explained. In 
the boundary walls, for instance, of an open space, a cor- 
nice and coping may act, like the flange of an iron girder, 
to prevent buckling or fracture due. perhaps, to the concen- 
tration of wind pressure on a certain part of. the wall, or to 
the impact of a falling tree. When, again, a wall has to 

. port the weight of a roof or other superstructure, a 
cornice of greater thickness, and perhaps of better material, 
may be regarded as a preparation for the pressures involved. 
Its function is partly, like that of the iron flange, to preven! 
horizontal buckling; partlv. like that, as dt were. of an in- 
verted foundation, to distribute the reaction between roof 
and wail over the largest possible area. Theoretically, it 
serves the purpose, now usuallv delegated to an iron or 
wooden wall-plate. of preventing the upper edge of the wall 
from being crushed or broken by the pressure of a roof or 
floor, which, insiead of being evenly distributed, is usually 
concentrated at a series of points, and more dangerous on 
that account. Ruskin picturesquely compares the wall-base 
and the comice respectively to the foot and hand of a man 
in the act of bearing up a heavy weight. This upward 
bearing function of the cornice is usually illustrated by the 
upward growing tendency of the foliage, or other sculptural 
ornament with which it is decorated, in the best periods of 
Gothic and Byzantine art. 

The projecting parts of the cornice, like those of the wall- 
base, are exposed presumably to a transverse stress due to 
its own weight and that of the superstructure. In the non- 
tenacious materials of the architect this consideration tends 
to modify what would otherwise be the simplest form of 
cornice, namely, a row of wide rectangular slabs, giving with 
the wall a section simiar to that of the T-shaped iron 
girder. Fhough such an arrangement is often actually em- 
ployed, the same amount of material may be more safely 
and effectually used in a deeper course of approximately 
trapezoidal section. Here, as always, the constructively 
appropriate is also the more ornamental form; the eve, 
perhaps from an instinctive consciousness of structural re- 
quirements, prefers the gradually out-spreading cornice, with 
its splendid. opportunities for sculpture or mou:ding, to 
those abrupt rectangular sections which, in such materials 
a3 iron and wood, are recognised as often natural and right. 

What the cornice is, or should be, to the wall, the capital 
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*This essay was awarded a special prize and certificate by the 
R.I.B.A. in 1905. 


linteis directly, each upon one half of the top of a round 
column, would be obviously to court disaster, unless the 
diameter of the column was very much larger than would 
be otherwise necessary; and for brick arches to spring 
directly from the top of a round column would be practically 
impossible. The abacus is, therefore, interposed as a basis 
for the jointed masonry; and since the diameter of the 
abacus must be usually greater than that of the column, the 
outward and upward spreading echinus. or bell, is introduced 
between them. Since the abacus, for structural reasons, is 
usually square, and the column round, the elementary shape 
of the whole capital is something intermediate between the 
inverted frustra of the pyramid and the cone; it changes, as 
it spreads outwards and upwards, from a circular to a square 
horizontal section. In some cases, notably the Greek Doric, 
this change is abrupt, so that the abacus às supported only 
at the middle parts of its sides, and not at its horns, by the 
underlying circular bell. This is one out of many instances 
of the Greek treatment of stone as a more or less tenacious - 
material; a characteristic of their art which will be dealt 
with ;ater. In most Gothic and Byzantine capitals, on the 
other hand, this change of section is graduated in a variety 
of graceful ways; and though the bell is often so deeply 
carved that the support given to the horns of the abacus 
may be merely nominal, the eye as scarcely less satisfied on 
that account. I 

Ruskin's four rules relating to the proportions of capitals 
will be presently considered as examples of a more general 
law. ; 

We come next to those questions which must have pre- 
sented greater difficulties than any other to all primitive 
builders ; the questions of the treatment of vertical and hori- 
zontal apertures ; how, in the first place, to carry the vertical 
wall over doors, windows. and intercolumniat:ons generally ; 
and how, when the vertical walls are complete, to roof in the 
entire building. . 

The most obvious, and probably always the first 
attempted method of spanning a verbical aperture is by 
means of the horizontal Intel, characteristic aike of such 
primitive structures as the Druid circle of Stonehenge, and 
ot Greek architecture at the height of its refinement and 
power. In wood or any other tenacious material this method 
of solving the d:fficulty is often as good as any; in stone, 
the proper matemal of the architect, it forms a most import- 
ant exception to the law that such materials should be ex- 
posed as far as possible only to a crushing stress, and its 
application is subject, therefore, to verv striot limitations. 
The strength of any horizontal beam is proportional to its 
width and the square of its depth, whilst it is inversely pro- 
portional to its ;ength. It is necessary, therefore, in a 
brittle material such as stone, that the lintel should be com- 
paratively short and deep, and that it should carry no great 
weight of superstructure. All these conditions were most 
carefully observed by the Greek architects. In the Doric 
order, for instance. the span of the lintel is relatively very 
small, an intercolumniation being little more than a single 
diameter in width; the depth of the lintel is little less than 
its span; owing to the narrow frieze and the low-pitched 
roof, the weight of the structure above the architrave was 
the least that it could very well be; and the fnieze itself 15 
apparently composed of blocks so large that the greater 
part of their weight must be transmitted direct to the 
capitals. The general law against the subjection of archi- 
tectural materials to a transverse stress was, in fact, broken 
by the Greek architects rather in the letter than in the 
spirit; it was more scrupulously obeyed in the breaking than 
when, by the use, for instance, of a badly-designed arch, 1t 
is kept in the letter alone. Nevertheless, their trabeated 
sysiem has led many authorities ti» suppose that the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks was derived from an earlier era of 
building in timber to which such a style would have been 
more exactly appropriate; and in spite of the incomparable 
grace and dignity of their work, it is quite ciear that the 
Greeks had not that constructive science and perfect com- 
prehension of the nature of the material used, which 
characterised the great periods of ‘Gothic art. 

A verv interesting example of the use of the stone lintel, 
showing that its limitations were recognised from the earliest 
times, occurs in the Treasury of Atreus, at Mycenae. А 
triangular aperture is here left immediately over the door- 
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le so that the lintel bas to support only its own weight, 
the total effect is very much that of a horizontally 
coursed arch. We have it, moreover, on the authority ot 
the = Encyclopedia Britannica," that “the use of a colonnade 
with flat architraves to support an upper storey is contrarv 
to sound principle"; and it becomes evident, therefore tha: 
especially when buildings of more than one storey came into 
vogue, some other method of solving the problem of aperture 
would be necessarily demanded. 

Before proceeding further, however, id will be as well to 
state a law of general application in architecture which 1s 
especially important whenever, as in the case of detached 
columns, lintels and projecting members, the crushing or 
breaking strains may be at all nearly approached. The law 
is a mathematical law, and, as every architect knows, mathe- 
matics has generally very little to do with practical architec- 
ture. Nevertheless, the law undoubtedly exists; it is very 
seldom explicitly stated ; and it was not apparently recog- 
nised by those very Italo-Vitruvian exponents of the art 
who, with their system of diameters and minutes, and their 
reductions to conic sections of the beautiful classic mould- 
ings, so strongly believed in the application of mathematics 
to arohitecture. These men, not on a first-hand observation 
of the facts, but on the authority of their master, Vitruvius. 
taught that every part of a classic order should bear a con- 
stant proportion to the diameter of its columns, whereas, if 
these proportions are subject to any mathematical ;aw at all, 
it is that, though they may very well be constant in build- 
ings of the same height, they should vary with the height of 
the building. For in a structure of given design the crush- 
ing stresses vary with the cube, but the resisting powers of 
its members only with the square, of its linear dimensions. 
Double the size of a building whilst preserving its propor- 
tions, and the weights, which are proportional to the 
volumes, become eight times, but the resisting powers of its 
members, which are proportional to their cross sections, only 
four times their original value. If, therefore, in any mem- 
bers of the structure, let us say its columns and lintels, the 
factors of safety are at all nearly approached. the relative 
proportions or numbers of those members must be modified 
to suit an increase of size in the design which is to be 
reproduced. Either the diameter; of the columns must be 
increased in something like the duplicate ratio of the linear 
dimensions, or there must be an increase in their total 
number; and since the relative lengths of the lintels must be 
decreased, or their depths increased, in a stiil greater ratio. 
the second alternative with regard to the columns would 
probably be found necessary. The effect of the mathema- 
tical law in such a case would, in fact, be partiall y due, 
and often, therefore, solely attributed, to the difficulty of 
obtaining stone lintels and columns over 4 certain size. It 
is this law, however, which has been already referred to as 
regulating to some extent the proportions of the cornice and 
capital; and here, because its effects are less complicated 
by other causes, they are more easily recognised. Ruskin, 
with a true insight into the mechanical theory of his subject, 
which he by no means always displayed, gives in “The 
Stones of Venice” informal statements of four rules for the 
proportions of the capital, which are, in fact, only particular 
applications of the law we are now considering. These 
rules amount, in brief, to this.—That the relative projection 
of the capital, like the length of the lintel, should diminish 
with the increased size of the building; since the strength 
of any member which is exposed to a transverse stress varies 
inversely with its unsupported or projecting length. Here, 
at all events, a trained eye instinctively recognises the 
structural propriety of such treatment ; it rightly demands a 
relatively smaller capital on the large than on the slender 
column; a telatively heavier cornice in the smaller than in 
the larger building. 

Returning to the question of aperture, since the lintel 
could not be used over openings of more than a certain 
width, could never be heavily loaded, and in the absence 
of good stone or marble was often not available even for 
moderate spans, an alternative solution of the problem was 
required which should be suited to meaner materials on the 
one hand, and on the other. to a greater variety of pract cal 
uses. This was found in the arch. first extensiveiy used by 
Roman builders, and common to every great style of archi- 
tecture since that of the Greeks. When, or 
da EE has not been ascertained ; but it was 
GL ssyrians, the Egyptians, and, perhaps, the 

pseudo-form, consisting of two large stones 


strutted up against each other gablewise, and sometimes 
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to belie, the characteristic property 


venience of the builder was chiefly 


always, therefore, 


by whom, the 
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n on their lower faces, as in the roof of the sepulchral 
chamber of the Third Pyramid, may have been a first step 
in its evolution, and was suggested, perhaps, by setting up 
in this way the two parts of a broken lintel. Another early. 
form, illustrated together with the corresponding dome, in 
the remains of Pelasgic, Indian, and ancient American archi- 
tecture, was obtained by gradually producing inwards the 
horizontal courses of the bounding walls tili they met in the 
form of a gable or pointed arch. From these form; the arch 
proper differs in the radial jointing of its voussoirs, and bv 
this means the transverse stresses, which exist in the lintel 
| are transformed into those 
crushing stresses, to which architectural materials may be 
more safely exposed. The radrally built arch, self-poised 
over empty space, is thus one of the most beautiful and 
paradoxical illustrations of the law that an architectural . 
structure may be so built throughout as to stand in virtue of 
its weight alone. The beautiful in fine art, we have been 
told often enough, is the “significant,” the “characteristic” ; 
and the general superiority of the arch to the lintel consists 
in the fact that the one expresses, whilst the other seems 
of the material used, 
namely, that it is capable of great resistance only to 4 
crushing stress. Both forms have been directly developed 
from the structural requirements of the case, one being the 


simplest, and the other the safest, expedient. The con- 
consulted in the one case, 
Which form is to 
of view, when 


The arch is 


the nature of the material, in the other. 
be preferred from a purely esthetic point 
either is applicable, is a disputed question. 
the more significant form, but it “never sleeps.” 

Much has been written of the mathematical theory of the 
arch. but little that is of importance to the architect, who 
had indeed done his best work in this kind before the theory 
was perfectly understood. The stresses involved depend 
more upon the consistence than upon the weight and disposi- 
tion of the superstructure, and are, therefore, practically 
indeterminate. For every variety of hypothetical pressure 
graphical methods of drawing the equilibrated polygon may 
be readily devised. Assuming that the arch has to carry 
only its own weight, or that its voussoirs are dressed with 
vertical and horizontal facets, and subject only to vertical 
pre;sure, we get some kind of inverted catenary ; assuming 
a fluid superstructure with a horizontal extrados, we obtain 
the hydrostatic arch, and so on. But even if the linear arch 
can be accurately found, it is only necessary that this line 
should be well contained by. not that it should actually 
de:ermáne, the boundary lines of the arch ring. It has 
been found possible in practice to adopt 
some simple geometrical form; a single circular or elliptic 
arc, or a continuous Or pointed combination of such arcs; 
and even, on a small scale, when large voussoirs may be 
used and exposed to a transverse stress, cusped or re-entrant 
curves. The semi-circular arch, used by the Romans, was 
in Europe. for a long time, the commonest form. The 
transition from this to the pointed arch must be considered 
im connection with the subject of the vaulted roof. 

The simplest methods of roofing a building which are 
possible in solid masonry without exposing the material to 
a transverse stress ате, for circular spaces, the dome, which 
will be considered later, and, for rectangular spaces, the 
barrel vault. This vault, first used, probably, by the 
Romans, is merely an elongation upon lines normal to its 
plane, of the semi-circular or stilted arch. It was of great 
importance in that it solved the problem once for all of 
building bridges and tunnels of stone or brick; but it was 
obviouslv inappropriate as а form of roof. It could not 
very well be catried directly by a system of columns and 
buttresses, but necessitated the use of immensely solid con- 
tinuous walls; and it was, therefore, ill-calculated for the 
admission of light. The next step, therefore, in the evolu- 
tion of vaulting, suggested, perhaps, by an unsuccessful 
attempt to leave arched apertures in a barrel vault, perhaps 
by the intersection of nave and transept, was to divide the 
nave or other vaulted space into square bays..each of which 
was roofed by the outer portions of two semicircular vaults 
mutually at right angles, and intersecting upon two diagonal 
elliptic groins—groins theoretically elliptical, but often, to 
the detriment of the vaulting, actually segmental. The out- 
ward thrusts of the roof, thus concentrated at a series of 
points, were now counterbalanced by that arrangement of 
flanking arches and buttresses which constituted the aisle 
of the Romanesque and Gothic church. The height of the 


aisle was that of the nave arcade; the pitch of its outer 
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roof determined the height of the triforium; the interior of | 
[..* nave was „ighted by windows in the upper order of nave | 
arches which formed the clerestory, and corresponded to the | 
transverse vaults; and the thrusts of the longitudinal vault 


were conducted, in fully developed Gothic, bw flying 


buttresses to the buttresses of the side aisles. The develop: 
ment of Gothic architecture, thus briefly described, wh.ch 
followed the introduction of the groined vault, was, however, 
a gradual process. Since the side aisles were lower. and, . 
naturally, therefore, narrower than the nave, but with the | 
same inter-co.umniations, the problem necessarily arose, , 
either in nave or aisle, usually in the former, of vauiting an 
oblong bay. For this, amongst other reasons, in Norman 
work the nave was often rooted. with wood, and the flving 
buttresses, characteristic of later Gothic, did not appear; | 
otherwise the first solution of the difficulty was attempted by | 
the use of a stilted arch on the short side of the rectangular | 
bay as a section of the transverse vault. This solution was, 
| 


however, highly unsatisfactory, since it necessar ly gave a 
groin line of curvature in three dimensions. At this crisis 
in the history of vaulting the pointed arch first made ‘ts 
appearance in Western Europe. Whether it was introduced 
by the Crusaders from the Ноу Land, or whether it was 
actually invented by Northern builders to meet the requ.re 
ments of the case, is an open question; but at ail events it 
solved the difficulty of vaulting an oblong bay. and became 
the chanactenistic feature of the Gothic or Pointed style. 
The pointed arch was. perhaps. first applied in the system 
of sexpartite vaulting, according to which two square bays 
of the aisle corresponded to one of the nave, and the resultant 
vaulting was of a domical rather than a pointed kind; but 
it was soon found that the new feature could be made use of 
in a very much smpler wav. Groin ribs of a pointed form 
in plane curvature wore first thrown, each from one column 
of the nave to that diagonally opposite to it, and rhe cross 
sections of the intersect.ng vaults, whether equal or other- 
wise, were thus approximately de:ermined as projections of 
these curves upon verticar planes mutually at right angles. 
The introduction of transverse ribs, r«lge ribs. wall ribs and 
“trercerons’’ quickly followed, nine ribs thus springing from 
the impo:t of each vaulting shaft to the great carved bosses 
which marked their junctions with one another, and with the 
ridge ribs. These bosses or kevstones, though highly oma- 
mental, are also, when they occur on the ridge mb, essent:- 
ally structural members. The pointed arch differs from the 
round arch in requiring a very much heavier keystone, the 
weight of which should be theoretically equal to that of the 
central portion of a round arch, of which the existing arch 
тау be supposed to form the lower two remaining portions. 
The ribbed structure thus complete was filed in with light 
panels of stone or tufa; and to reduce the size of these 
panels in the upper parts of the vault, variously disposed 
cross-ribs, or ^"liernes." were next introduced, forming the 
system of “stellar” vaulting, so named by Professor Willis. 
and heralding, as will presently appear, the downfall of 
Gothic architecture. 

Now the evolution of the vaulted roof, thus briefly and 
imperfectiy traced, might appear at first sight to have been 
directed by theorists of considerable mathematical know- 
ledge. This, however, in the earlier periods of the art, 
was bv no means actually the case. The fundamental 
difficulty of eross-vaulting an oblong bay a mathematician 
would probably have solved by the use of elliptic rather than 
pointed arches; or, given the pointed arch, he would at all 
events have arranged that the sections of the vaults should be 
everywhere determined as projections of the transverse or 
diagonal ribs. We find, on the contrary, that the cells of 
the vaulted roof were frequently of winding curvature, and 
that the ridge ribs, which appear as horizontal lines from 
below, were often actually of a zig-zag form. Professor 
Willis, again, points out that the same templet was often 
used by Gothic builders to give indifferently the radial and 
horizontal sections of moulded voussoirs; and all these 
evidences go to prove that the main features of Gothic 
architecture were developed empirically from the structural 
requirements by craftsmen who were ignorant of the mathe- 
matical theories which their work so admirably serves to 
iliustrate. 

The introduction of the pointed arch in connection with 
roof structure was quickly followed by a similar modifica- 
tion of those round-headed doorways and windows which 
were characteristic of Norman buildings. The total width 
of aisle and clerestorv windows was naturally, as a rule, 
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determined by the intercoiumniations of the nave arcade ; 
each window, for the sake of strength and convenience in 
glazing, was made to consist gf two or more lancet arches ; 
the intermediate spandrels were pierced with circular or 
other geometrical apertures; and thus was developed the 
system of plate tracery; which, again, was converted into 
bar tracery, by such further piercing as was necessary to 
keep the moulded memlers, so far as possible, of constant 
“ro s-sectlon—so far, that is to say. as was admitted by the 
still vical principle in tracery ol the subordination of parts, 

These developments of window tracery, and of the vaulted 
roof with its serried columns and buttresses, culminated in 
that fourteenth century style of Gothic, known in this country 
as " Decorated.” and in France as the second Pointed. ` 

The magnificent buildings, English or Continental, of this 
and the preceding century, illustrate more clearly than any 
o.hers in the history of the world, an instinctive under- 
sanding of the nature of architectural material, and of the 
conditions under which it is used; they seem to declare at 
the same time the glory of God, to whom they were raised, 
and the laws of Nature, bv reason of which they stand. 
In опе other respect, moreover, they are greatly superior 
to the most splendid edifices of Egypt or Assyria, of 
Greece ог Rome. They bear evidence throughout, in all 
the endless variety of their gracetul or grotesque enrich- 
ment. and in an evolution of structural idea so continuous, 
that no one buiding is ever wholly representative of any 
one of the attempted subdivisions of style, that they were 
the work of free and intelligent agents, united by a common 
purpose, not, as usually betore and since, of toiling slaves 
or mere;v mechanical drudges obedient to a single will. 
They are the work of men who built as, according to 
Emerson, the Masters painted, “for joy, and knew not that 
virtue had gone out of them.’ Thev are, for this reason, 
of greater expressiveness amd variety. but of less mechanical 
pertection, than that of more polis! wl, tyrannical, and 
theoretic schools. 

Nevertheless, the desire for mechanical perfection and 
mathematical accuracy came at cast to men who were not 
sufficiently acquainted with history to know its danger; the 
Gothic builder ate of the tree of knowledge, he became aware 
that virtue had gone out of him; and thenceforth his fall was 
assured, This great tragedy of Gothic architecture—the 
tragedy of Eden which is so continuailv re-enacted in the 
realms of art-—had its beginnings in certain structural abuses 
ot material which exactly illustrate, in the catastrophy to 
which they Jed, the architectural iaws which it is the bust 
ness of this essav to ascertain and formulate. With respect 
to tracery, the fatal step was taken in the transition from 
geometrical to curvilinear Decorated, or earlier still, per- 
haps, in that consideration of cross-sections which resulted 
in bar tracery. This subject, however, Ruskin has made 
so entirely his own that it would be impertinent to attempt 
to follow him. Briefly speaking, the offence consisted in 
disregarding the characteristic properties of the rigid and 
brittle stone, and so treating it that it should appear 
to be a flexible, or even a ductile, medium; it was the 
offence of the artist who desires to show his power over, 
rather than his respect for, the material in which he works. 
But at the same time equaily significant changes, were 
taking place in the vaulted roof. Previously to the intro- 
duction of the “Herne.” every member of the vaulted system 
had been exposed in theory only to a crushing stress. The 
transverse, diagonal and intermediate ribs were all actuaily 
compressed; the incumbent panels might, at all events, be 
plausibly regarded as more or less independent arches ; the 
ridge ribs and bosses, as keystones, respectively, of these 
arches and of the arched ribs. But the introduction of 
the “lierne” into the system was a confession without repent- 
ance of inherent weakness; it was an admission that the 
stone panels were not really self-supporting arches, but 
that they were membranes transversely stressed in a non- 
tenacious material, and inapplicable, therefore, to cells 
of more than a certain width. The character of the herne 
itself, moreover. was dangerously compounded of good an 
evil. In so far as its direction approximated to that of 
the arched rib, out of which it sprang, it was a properly 
compressed block, or series of blocks: in so far as 1 10- 
clined therefrom to the horizontal position, which in fan- 
tracerv vaulting it finally assumed, it was a bar transverselv 
stressed bv its own weight and that of the incumbent panels. 
The bosses, acain. which marked the junctions of the 
* |iernes" with the main ribs, since thev represented a sudden 
access of weight without a corresponding discontinuity © 
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curvature in the arched surface, couid not be regarded as decorative, as distinct from its structural functions. These 


true kevstones; they clearly introduced further transverse 
stresses where none should have been permitted. The 
change from plate tracery to bar tracery in the Gothic window 
was accompanied, in fact, by a parallel and still more serious 
change from biock structure to apparent bar structure in the 
vaulted roof; tor the knowledge that the “liernes” function 
to some extent as bars, and the panels as tenacious mem- 
branes, throws a not ill-founded suspicion on the entire 
svstem. The character of the lierne, moreover, as a depend- 
ing, rather than a structural, member, was emphasised by 
the fact that the axes of symmetry of its cross-sections lay 
in an incimed, not, like those of the arched ribs, in a 
vertical plane; and the way was thus prepared for treating 
all the ribs as attached mouldings rather than as actual 
arches. With the multiplication of tiercerons and liernes, 
this is what they actually became; and just when the system 
of hlock-structure was most strenuously denied in terms, it 
was re-established in practice, portions of the moulded rib 
and apparently incumbent panels be:ng cut from a single 
stone. But the too skilful masons of this period were no 
ionger bound by the forms that block structure should 
naturally assume. The system of “steller” vaulting, if not 
in its lines, at least in its surface, was still truiy organic ; 
that of the wonderful fan-tracery vaulting into which it 
developed was an exercise in obtaining geometrical and 
highly artificial rather than organic effects; it was a mon- 
strositv, however lovely. The character of the material and 
the laws of structure in this third period of Gothic, the 
English Perpendicular, and the French Flamboyant, were, in 
fact, everywhere, as far as poss ble, concealed or denied; 
the craftsmen delighted in artifice, subterfuge, and paradox, 
rather than in honest dealing and the beauty of organic 
forms; the deterioration of sculpture and moulding neces- 
sarily and rapidiy followed the structural abuse of material; 
and the architects of the Renaissance were afforded an easy 
and immediate victory over the ruins of the great Gothic 
stvle. UM 

Before leaving the subject of roofing in solid masonry, the 
domical solution of the problem must be briefly referred to. 
If the wagon vault, generated by the rectilinear progression 
of the round arch, was of short-lived duration in the history 
of Gothic architecture, and the round arch itself, therefore, 
so quickly superseded by the pointed form, in the Roman- 
esque and Byzantine styles the round arch, revolving upon 
its vertical axis, created that splendid cognate form of 
dom:cal roof in virtue of which its own existence was 
abundantly justified and assured. More exactly, perhaps, 
than any other architectural structure, a dome may be de- 
signed of such perfect natural stability that its own materials 
are nowhere in a state of tension, and that the outward 
thrusts upon its abutments are practically zero. No such 
dome, however, has ever yet been constructed; the efforts 
of mathematicians have been devoted to calculating the 
stresses in the rings, and the thrusts upon the abutments 
of domes of given geometrical form, rather than to the 
simpler probiem of designing a form in which such stresses 
and thrusts should be non-existent. Such a form is that of 
which the section, easily obtainable by graphic methods, 
Is described by Sir Edmund Beckett as an “aggravated 
catenary”; a form which, given proper abutments, is 
naturally stable for any ratio of height to span, and in which 
the natural thrusts upon the abutments may be indefinitely 
diminished һу proionging lts vertical axis. Such a form 
may be designed to carry a lantern of any weight, but 
the lighter the crown of the dome, always the fuller and 
more graceful may be the curvature of its elevation. The 
application of iron bands, however, and the use of con- 
crete domes, as in the new cathedral at Westminster, makes 
practicayy worthless any further consideration of the theo- 
retically perfect form; and deprives the dome, moreover, 
of that element of absorbing interest which always belongs 
to a true block-structure self supported over empty space. 

The built dome and the vaulted roof mav be regarded 
аз the greatest achievements yet attempted by, or even 
possible to, the architect in purely constructive masonry. 
At this point the remainder of the subject, could it be 
much further pursued, should divide itself under two heads. 
It would be natural to consider, first, for what purposes, or 
under what conditions, the use of certain auxiliarv materials 
IS iegitimate in architecture, and what further varieties of 
.tructure result from their legitimate use; secondly, to what 
extent. structural requirements and the nature of materials 
have influenced the development of architectural art in its 


interesting questions, however, can only be considered here 
in the briefest possible way; and since our own national 
architecture of the present day is characterised on the one 
hand by a freer use of auxiliary materials than has usually 
been practised in the great periods of architectural art, and 
on the other hand, by a generally admitted inferiority to 
the architectural styles of those periods, such discussion 
as is here possibie of the questions proposed will be mainly 
directed to ascertaining whether there is any relation of 
cause and effect between these phenomena. 

The use of auxiliary materials in. architecture is clearly 
necessary and legitimate for certain purposes and under 
certian conditions. Glass is necessarilv used for the windows, 
wood for the doors, and metal for their iocks and hinges, 
in any structure which is to be habitable by civilised man; 
in buildings of more than one storey wood is almost 
necessarily used for the upper floors, whilst, if it is legiti- 
mate in the floors, it is equally so in the roof, of the edifice ; 
and even those arguments which have been advanced in 
favour of stone and brick as the staple materials of the 
architect are apt at certain times and places to be over- 
ridden by other considerations, as, for instance, when the 
first clearing and settlement of heavily-wooded virgin country 
provides a superfluity of timber which is naturally 
used for building. as for all other possible purposes. The 
use of auxiliary materials, except in a merely decorative 
capacity, may, in fact, always be justified as a matter of 
absolute necessitv, or of true economy; but the complex 
conditions of modern civilisation, supervening on the still 
primitive instincts of human nature, often make it ditficuit 
to distinguish at first sight between the tru» economy and 
the false. So long as we are content to build merelv for 
ourselves or for the immediate future, rather than for a 
God or a remote prosperity, the most durable will not be 
regarded as necessarily the most economic material; nor 
will the most plentiful be necessarily the cheapest, so long 
às we are willing to live on the naturai capital of the world's 
wealth at the expense of future generations. Though we 
know that the timber and iron supplies of the world cannot 
always be adequate to the present rate of demand, whilst 
those of stone and brick are practically inexhaustible, and 
though the former materials are necessary for innumerable 
purposes, and the latter suitable only to those of the archi- 
tect, yet the prevalence of a selfish and shortsighted 
economy, ministered to bv our modern facilities of trans- 
port. and the ingenuitics of our mechanical science, make 
it cheaper at the present time to build in wood or iron 
than in soud masonry, even in districts which provide neither 
of the former commodities, and where good local building 
materials are to be found abundantly. Under these highlv 
artificial conditions. our modern tendencv in building is, not 
unnaturallv, to consider the use of any auxiliary material as 
alwavs legitimate whenever, by such means, an immediate 
saving of expense may be effected without obvious detriment 
to the appearance or serviceableness of the resulting structure. 
Hence тапу of those splend:d architectural forms—the de- 
velopment of which has here been traced to structural re- 
quirements and the non-tenacious character of the materials 
more properly emploved—have long been tending to dis- 
appear, or to remain merely as lifeless and useless vestiges. 
Columns, arches and buttresses are replaced by piers, 
girders, and ties of iron or steel ; chimney-stacks and parti- 
tion walls appear in the upper stories of a building, no 
trace of which can be found in the ground floor; masses 
of apparentiv solid masonry rise miraculously from what 
seems to be a substructure of almost continuous glass; and, 
though the artists are by no means wanting, the decorative 
arts in their architectural capacitv are comparatively little 
used. 1 

Now the history of architecture is full of warnings against 
the free use of auxiliary materials even in periods when 
these were very much ¡ess used than at the present time. 
Timber roofs, though they mav be made the most highlv 
decorative features of noble buildings, eventually decav and 
perish, as thev have done in the case of the Greek Temples. 
and of manv of our own Gothic churches. The structural 
use of iron tends, by its continual expansion and contrac- 
tion, to disintegrate the masonry with which it is in contact; 
and Ruskin bewails the destruction by this means of some 
lovely Venetian capital. In the case of fire, again. the 
presence of much wood or iron, bv the destruction of the 
one, and the expansion or fusion of the other, often causes 
the collapse of an entire building which might otherwise 
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have survived the ordeal. In buildings, therefore, which 
are intended to last, the least possible use should be made 
of timber and iron; and im proportion to an archi- 
tect's faith in the virtue of his work wil be his desire 
that it shall last for ever. | 

The question of material may be treated on a higher plane, | 
and in relation not only to structure, but ornament, with 
precisely similar and even more certain results. The better | 
quaiities of stone àre superior as architectural materials to | 
iron, not only because they are more durable, more plentiful, 
and less sensitive to atmospheric changes, but because of 
their deficiency in those tenacious properties, not. required 
by the builder, which makes them useless, for other pur- 
poses. 
comparative fragility, as the case may be, which makes them 
nobler as architectural materials than any other. Iron, 
because of its greater tenacity and strength, and the ease 
with which it may be cast or wrought into any required 
shape. offers no check to the license, no challenge. to the 
power and capacity of «the architect, but can be used for 
every conceivable purpose in a variety of different ways 
But marble and stone are not to be taken liberties with; 
and we have seen that the most beautiful forms in archi- 
tecture have been, as it were, forced upon us in solving 
certain structural problems without exposing these fragle 
materials anywhere to a transverse stress. In the same 
way the finest sculpture has always been achieved with due 
respect to the delicate character of these materials, which 
demands a dignified conventionality of treatment, and tends 
to prevent that vulgar realism and superfluity of detai so 
all too possible in more accommodating and tenacious media. 
Proceeding to the inevitable simile, it may be said that the 
architect who would build in marble or stone, is to him who 
would build in iron, as the lover who would woo a princess 
to the master who would command a slave. 

Stone being thus the noblest of architectural materials, 
brick, for structural purposes, stands next in the scale, 
but as a decorative medium it is inferior both to stone and 
wood, since these can only be carved, whilst brick must 
be usually cast. Wood in almost all its physical properties, 
as far as they concern the artist, is intermediate between 
stone and iron. Stone (except when, or in so far as it 1s 
stratified) and iron are both practically isotropic materials, 
the one inflexible and brittle, the other malleable and 
strong, equally in all directions; the one in all its dimen- 
sions practically constant, the other, variable in all with 
variations of temperature. Wood is a fibrous material, 
strong and elastic in one direction relative to its gram, but 
comparatively brittie in others ; and in this one direction of 
greatest strength, which 15 usually, therefore, that of its 
greatest linear dimensions, its length 1s constant, whilst its 
other dimensions vary considerably with changes of hygro- 
metric condition. Its durability, like that of iron, depends 
on circumstances, and on the care with which it is treated, 
but the better kinds will often last for centuries, and, some- 
times, though not in a serviceable capacity, even for 
- thousands of years. For some purposes, as а non-conductor 
of heat, and on account of its greatest lightness, it 1$ 
superior both to stone and iron; and in superficial qualities 
of texture and colour, good kinds of hard wood are rivalled 
oniy by the finest marbles. Wood does not tend, in archi- 
tecture, to the evolution of such noble forms as are 
developed in solid masonry, but it affords both architect 
and sculptor a very much less extravagant license than 15 
‚permitted by the use of metal. | | 

This scale of values in material, together w th an import- 
ant principle of design, may be illustrated with reference 
to any particular structure, say, for instance, a balustrade, 
which could be constructed in any of the above materials. 
The stone balustrade, like the colonnade, almost necessarily 
assumes its characteristic form in virtue of those archi- 
tectural laws which have been already considered. 
The wooden balustrade may assume ап exactly simi- 
lar, or a very much lighter form of the same kind, or 
its form may Бе indefinitely varied by the introduction, 
below the rail, of other horizontal or oblique members ; In 
particular subordinate vertical balusters are likely to ter- 
minate in a lower horizontal rail without reaching the ground 
or substructure from which the main balusters spring; and 
this because, whilst the stone balustrade stands in virtue 
of its own weight, the main supports of the wooden balus- 
trade must be firmly and deeply planted in the substructure, 
and to do this with every baluster would be an unnecessary 
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It is their aristocratic character of inflexibility, or | 


waste of time. The iron balustrade, again, may assume 
the form either of the stone or of the wooden structure, 
or one ot an endless variety of other, lighter, and more 
complex forms, more appropriate to the nature of the malle- 
able and tenacious material. Artists in wood and iron have, 
that is to say, greater freedom of choice than the artist 
in stone, and the artist in iron, than the artist in wood. 
The form ot a stone structure is almost necessarily char. 
acteristic of the inviolable properties of the material; the 
form of a structure in wood or iron is not necessarily thus 
characteristic, but should, at ail events, be so tar character- 
istic that it could not be reproduced in the nobier and less 
tenacious medium. 

The question of admixturé of materials may also be illus- 
trated with reference to the balustrade. Wood, as a non- 
conductor ot heat, and, therefore, plasanter to touch than 
either stone or iron, is, from this point of view, the most 
desirable material for the top rail, and is accordingly often 
so used in a balustrade otherwise of iron. But wood is 
never used for the top rail of a stone balustrade, because a 
craftsman in the nobler, will never, except in the last 
extremity, condescend to the use of the less noble material. 
Conversely a stone rail, even if it were desirable, as, of 
course, it ig not, would never be used for the top rail of 
a balustrade otlferwise of wood, since no honest and sensi- 
ble builder will structurally superimpose the more. iasting 
material on that which is not so durable. 'This generalisa- 
tion does not, of course, cover the practice of marble 
facings, nor prejudice in any Way the question of applied 
surfaces, which are often lawful enough; and, like all 
generalisations, it has its apparent exceptions, one of which, 
perhaps, 1s the laying of marble or stone tiles upon wooden 
rafters. But it is undoubtedly true that the great artist, 
or the honest craftsman, has for his material an affection 
— almost a passion—similar to that of a lover for his chosen 
mistress; he is faithful to it because he loves it; he scorns 
to fall back in an emergency on the services of a more 
capable or less scrupulous handmaid; he takes the same 
pride and pleasure in exhibiting or relying on its peculiar 
properties under circumstances, however difficult, that the 
lover will take in trusting and eliciting the character of his 
mistress to her honour at some critical juncture. Archi- 
tectural art, especially in its decorative capacity, has, of 
course, owed its development to innumerable instincts, 
motives, and aspirations of the human mind altogether prior 
to the considerations that have been here advanced. Men 
must feel the God before they can build the temple. 
“Michael Angelo’s head is full of masculine and gigantic 
figures as gods walking, which make him savage until his 
furious chisel can render them into marble; and of archi- 
tectural dreams, until a hundred stonemasons сап lay them 
in courses of travertine.” But the builder has always been 
most successful whenever, by reason of his “fortunate in- > 
capacity, or his instinctive loyalty. his own individuauty 
and caprice have been most sternly subordinated to the 
laws of Nature, and to the characteristic properties of the 
material in which he works. 


———*-——— 


IN “The Tors,” Yelverton. on the 8th inst., a drawing-room 
meeting was held to further the movement for the erection 
of a permanent church of St. Paul's. The growth of the 
moorland village has rendered the accommodation afforded 
by the temporary structure, situate at the top of the hill. 
leading from the railway station to the village. quite inade- 
quate, and already marked progress has been made in the 
direction of providing for a substantial and permanent 
church. On a site adjoining that of the temporary building. 
and given by the Misses Bayly, it 18 proposed to erect а 
church to accommodate 350 persons, at a cost of 44.500: 
Plans have been prepared by Sir Charles Nicholson, and 
were submitted to the meeting. Solidity and simplicity are 
aimed at. Of Gothic design, and built of local Hamhill 
stone, with Doulton stone and granite facings, the proposed 
new church would measure rooft. by 4sft., with a chancel, 
nave, two aisles, large vestries and tower at the east end 
of the north aisle of some 65 feet. The effects in the 
temporary building would be removed to the new church. 
but there are vet many minor matters to determine. A 
cable roof is provided for, and whilst the architect has 
arranged for doors at the west end and east end, a large 
north porch would form the principal entrance. 
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BATHS AND FITTINGS 


HE members of the Health Congress were invited to 
visit the works of The Leeds Fireclay Company, 

Ltd., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday after- 
noons, and large numbers availed themselves of the 
privilege. At their Royds Works, a special exhibition had 
been prepared, showing the products of the company’s 
various works, including a section of a 
swimming bath, a park urinal in 
vitreous terra-cotta, closet partitions 
and workmen’s shower baths erected in 
patent partition bricks, as well as ex- 
amples of the company's well-known 
productions in the way of glazed bricks, 
terra-cotta, poroelain baths, lavatories, 
drainage specialities, etc., etc. We 
noticed among the visitors a consider- 
able number of «medical officers of 
health, surveyors, and sanitary inspec- 
tors, who were specially interested in 
the display of novelties in the way of 
school lavatories and urinals. The 
company generously provided tea and 
other refreshments for the visitors. 
We give an example of recent work 
taken from a little souvenir of the exhi- 
bition, just published. This is the 
interior of the public baths at Hamilton, 
designed by Mr. W. Hamilton Purdie, 
the borough surveyor. For this work 
The Leeds Fireclay Company supplied 
the glazed bricks and the Hessell- 
Tiltman patent scum channel (see figure 
700). Three of Mr. Tiltman’s excel- 
lent sections are here illustrated. This 
company also supplied the foot baths, 
slipper baths, etc. An interesting item 
in this little booklet is the illustration of the new Scottish 
Union Insurance offices at Leeds, by Messrs. Perkins and 
Bulmer, architects, which has been erected in the Burman- 
tofts “Marmo,” which, as our readers know, is a new terra- 


Fig 698. 


Hessell-Tiltman's Patterns of Swimming Bath Rails and Scum 
Channels. 


cotta of marble texture, with impermeable matt surface. 
The Leeds Fireclay Company is in a position now to deal 
with a large share of the world's sanitary work, as their 
various goods are produced at eleven large works in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds, Halifax and Huddersfield. 


— 
BUILDING NEWS. 


THE foundation-stones of the Thornton Heath Spurgeon 
Memorial Church were laid on the roth inst. The building 
is of late Gothic design, with red brick facings and stone 
dressings. The contract is let to Messrs. Battley, Sons and 
Holness, 21, Old Kent Road, S.E., and amounts to £3,215. 
The architects are Messrs. George Baines and Son, 5. 
Clements Inn, Strand, W.C. 
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EIGHTEEN memorial-stones in connection with an important 
development of Wesleyan Methodism at North Moor, 
Oldham, were laid on Saturdav afternoon. The new struc- 
ture is from plans by Messrs. Wills and Sons. Derby. The 
contractors are Messrs. Smethurst, of Oldham. The toial 
cost of the church will be nearly £5,000, and of this well- 
mgh £3,000 has been actually received or promised. 


THE Times says a preliminary scheme has been prepared by 


Public Baths, Hamilton, 


alterations. 


Truro Cathedral. 
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the London County Council for the development of the Old 
Oak Common Lane Estate, Hammersmith. It is proposed 
to erect 1,081 cottages, each to accommodate one family. 
The populat.on on the estate will, it is computed, include 
some 1,500 elementary school children, and it is therefore 
suggested that two sites of one acre each should be reserved 
by the housing committee for schools. It is also proposed to 
procee with the completion of the council’s estate at 
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N.B. W. Hamilton Purdie, architect. 


Totterdown, Tooting, by the erection of 438 cottages and a 
new elementary school. 


SCHEMES are in hand for adding to the accommodation for 
the working-classes on the London County Council's muni- 
cipal estates. A preliminary scheme has been prepared for 
the development of the Old Oak Common Lane Estate at 
Hammersmith by the erection of as many as 1,081 cottages, 
each to accommodate one family, and as it is computed that 
on this estate there will be about 1,500 elementary school 
children, it is proposed that two schools should be built on 
the estate. It is also suggested that the council’s Totter- 
down estate at Tooting should be completed by the erection 
of 438 cottages and a new elementary school. Over a 
hundred cottages are about to be built at the council's estate 
at Tottenham. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Halstead District Sub- 
Committee on Education, on Tuesday week, Mr. T. Good- 
child, C.A., J.P., presiding. The special committee re- 
commended that a new council school be erected at Earls 
Colne, to accommodate 250 to 270 elder children in the 
mixed department. With regard to Park Lane School, they 
directed that a lefter be sent to the managers at Earls 
Colne, asking if they were prepared to make the necessary 
. The committee recommended that a piece of 
arable land in Park Lane be purchased as a site. A letter 
was read from Mr. Nicholas, the county architect, stating 
that he had received the approval of the Board of Education 
of the plans of the Halstead new council school, which 
would provide accommodation for not more than 400 
children. 

IN connection with the festival services on St. Peter's Dav 
at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, an interesting ceremony took 
place during evensong, which was attended by a very large 
congregation. This was the unveiling by Viscount Mount- 
garret, on behalf of the committee formed to raise the 
funds, of a memorial to the late Bishop Wilkinson. Con- 
tributions were invited to place a recumbent effigy of the 
bishop in the south transept and to provide a memorial for 
A sum of about £1,700 was raised, of 
which £250 will go to the Cornish cathedral, the cost of 


this one was £750, and the remainder will go to Perth 
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Cathedral. The monument was designed by Professor 
Lethaby, and is in the form of a cenotaph, slightly recessed 
into the wall, and the figure of the bishop is carved from 


a fine block of Pentelicon marble, the sculptor having been 
Mr. Stiriing Lee. 


THE late Miss Mary J. Meikleham bequeathed to the direc- 
tors of the Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Sick Children the 
mansion house and grounds at Muirfield House, Gullane, and 
the question of utilising the old house as a convalescent home 
was discussed. lt was found, however, that the building 
was unsuitable for the purpose, and the directors resolved 
to remove the old house and erect a new building specially 
designed as a convalescent home. The new home is to be 
opened on Saturday week. The plans were prepared by 
Mr. R..S. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., for a building which was 
estimated to cost 45,000. There is an administrative block 
of two storeys with dormitory wings on each side. each wing 
having accommodation for 12 children. The grounds, so 
far as reserved for the purposes of the home, extend to tive 
acres. In anticipation of the erection of the home the direc- 
tors issued an appeal for funds, and £13.000 was received. 
A memorial tablet of Miss Meikleham will be placed in the 
entrance hall. 


On the 17th inst. was opened the convalescent home, Muir- 
field House, Gullane, which has been provided for the Roval 
Edinburgh Hospital for Sick Children. by the chairman ot 
the directors of the hospital, Mr. James Clark, K.C. Miss 
Meikleham left the residue of her estate, which included 
Muirfield House and grounds, for the purpose of providing a 
convalescent home for the hospital. The original intention 
of the directors was to reconstruct the old mansion house, 
but they decided to pull the mansion down and construct 
new buildings upon the site. The work of demolition was 
commenced in September last vear, and the new buildings 
have been completed. Mr. R. S. Lorimer, R.I.B.A., 
Edinburgh, prepared the plans. and the buildings, simple 
and unpretentious in style, are admirably suited for their 
purpose. They consist of a centre block of administrative 
buildings, two storeys high. with east and west dormitories, 
connected by a spacious glazed verandah, which will be 
utilised as a covered plavground for the children. Each 
dormitory is one storev high, and accommodates twelve cots. 
On the ground floor of the administrative buildings are 
located a large dining-room, the nurses’ sitting-room, the 
bed-room of the superintendent, and on the north side are 
the servants’ quarters. The’ upper floor consists of а 
sitting-room for the superintendent, and the nurses’ bed-room 
accommodation. Separated from the main buildings and to 


their rear are the washhouse and laundry buildings. 
Aerogen gas is used for lighting the home. A large, 
three-panelled memorial tablet in oak, adorns the hall. 
The centre panel bears a record of Miss Meikleham’s 


bequest, and the side panels will contain the names of 
donors who have contributed to the fund raised for build- 
ing, equipment, and maintenance expenses. 


Ar Crewe is just completed an important intermediate 
school for both sexes. Situated on the south side of Ruskin 
Road, it is the most imposing building in the borough. and 
has cost nearly 420,000, exclusive of furniture and fittings. 
Occupying two acres of land, the school, which is built in 
the Renaissance stvle to the design of the county architect, 
Mr. Beswick, of Chester. in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Board of Education. It is a three-storeved 
building constructed of red Ruabon brick with coloured 
terra-cotta dressings, and stands back 60 feet from the street 
line. The main front entrance hall is flanked by the head 
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master's room and the library, and leads to the great central 
hall, a lofty and-well-lighted apartment surrounded on three 
sides bv a balcony in ornamental beaten ironwork. Here 
the students will assemble each morning before being 
assigned to the various classes for the day. To the rear of 
the central hall is the gymnasium, to be furnished with the 
latest English and Continental apparatus for the develop- 
ment of the physique. This very essential requirement of 
all up-to-date seminaries contains retiring and douche rooms 
for both sexes. To the left of the gymnasium is the girls’ 
cloak-room, and here the thoughtfulness of the designer is 
well illustrated. Each student will have a private locker, 
where a change of clothing and footgear may be kept—an 
arrangement which will be greatly appreciated on wet davs. 
Similar arrangements are carried out on the boys’ side. A 
suite of rooms for music-teaching, with private apartments 
for the head and assistant mistresses, together with a spaci- 
ous kitchen, fitted with gas and coal ranges, pantries, and 
other things necessary to cookery tuition, completes the east 
wing on the ground floor. The corresponding wing com- 
prises a suite of rooms for the assistant masters, four class- 
rooms, and a large room for manual instruction. The 
assistant masters and mistresses) rooms are well planned, as 
thev overlook the recreation grounds, and will enable an 
eve to be kept on the scholars while at play. A noticeable 
feature of all the rooms is the splendid system of ventilating 
and heating. Each has its own fresh air intake and foul air 
extractor.  Vitiated air is conveyed from the class-rooms 
bv means of air shafts to a central shaft, from whence it is 
ejected through two towers, one at either side of the build- 
ing. On the first floor are то class-rooms and three store- 
rooms, and a balconv, which forms a connecting corridor 
between the wings. Оп the second floor are a large lecture 
theatre, with  preparing-rooms for the demonstrators, 
balance-rooms for delicate tests, chemies and physics labora- 
tories, an immense art-room, with powerful north light. 
motor-room, dark-room for photography, or for storing 
chemicals susceptible to light, and elass-rooms for advanced 
chemistry. There are also a lift and kitchen and dining- 
rooms for scholars from, a distance. АЛ the laboratory 
tables ате furnished with gas, water, and electricity for ex- 
perimental and other purposes, while the drainage will be 
carried from the tables through glass-lined pipes, to prevent 
corrosion, right out of the building to the main drain. The 
colour scheme throughout is golden brown and oak, and the 
dados are very effective. says the “ Liverpool Post.” All the 
rooms are lighted bv electricity, and heated bv radiators 
worked on the low-pressure system. The stairways are of 
stone, and, although the building is practically fireproof, 
elaborate precautions have been taken to prevent fire, and 
to facilitate the safetv of students in case of an outbreak. 
Each floor has two lengths of hose, on reels, fixed on the 
walls, and worked so easily that a child has only to run 
with the nozzle in the direction of the fire, and the full pres- 
sure of water comes on automatically. Fire escapes lead 
from each floor to a fireproof flat, where there are ingenious 
contrivances, through which scholars can slide in safety to 
the ground. The sanitary arrangements, both inside and 
outside the building, are of the most complete and hygienic 


m 
character. There are separate entrances for each sex, 
separate plavgrounds, and separate tennis courts. The 


tennis courts were recently laid at a cost of £750. 


Lawns 
and shrubberies will adorn the front of the school. 


The 


building is undoubtedly the most complete of its kind in the 


kingdom, and has been erected with a view to extension. 
The wings are laid on foundations so strong that, if found 


| necessary at some future period, two more storeys can be 


added. From the first flats there is a splendid panoramic 
view of the Cheshire plain and the Beeston and Staffordshire 


| hills, and on clear days the Wrekin can be clearly outlined. 


“WILLESDEN UNDERLINING > 
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FOR ALT OLIMA TEHES. 


Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, Ltd.. Willesden Junction, London, N.W 
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DESTRUCTION OF OLD BUILDINGS. 


HE proposal to pull down the Whitgift Almshouses at 
Croydon, in order to improve the facilities for town 
traffic, illustrates afresh the need which has existed 

for vears that every town should have a properly con- 
ceived scheme of development, which would make modern 
progress, in some measure at least, subservient to its artistic 
anu antiquarian and historical interests. We are destroying 
on every hand those elements of interest in our older towns 
which represent the spirit of the place, and we ought at least 
to 12 doing this on some definite principle of action, and 
not as the outcome of accidental or thoughtless expedient. 
To take the case of this ancient almshouse at Croydon; 
we find that it is supposed to be in the way of the traffic, and 
delavs the widening of George Street. Why, may we ask, 
was this not anticipated years ago? Was it not suspected 
many years ago that George Street would have to be 
widened, and that, therefore, the widening should be pro- 
jected on the other side of the street, so that an ancient and 
interesting landmark in the history of the town need not be 
destroved? We believe it is contended even now that the 
widening might be effected on the other side of the street. 

It is, perhaps, useless to defend the plan of these quad- 
rangular almshouse ‘buildings, at all events in the centre of 
a busv town. Would not the inmates be infinitely better off 
even in buildings of similar design in the open country, 
where the quadrangular plan has less pronounced evils ? 
Is it right that a charity, founded from benevolent motives, 
should block the way to towns’ improvements, when those 
whom it is designed to benefit might be happier elsewhere ? 

But—and this is a large but—is it wise for a town to heed- 
lessly give away its links with the past, with its artistry and 
its charity, when represented by such structures as the 
Whitgift Hospital? There is, or was lately, standing in the 
main street near the Grand Theatre in Croydon, one of the 
most beautiful examples of Georgian town houses in this 
country, with its inclosing iron gate. Is it possible that any 
town council at all regardful of the claims of art and senti- 
ment would ever permit such a beautiful heirloom to vanish 
from the streets? The interference_of the Bath City Council 
with some remaining evidences of the spirit of that city, which 
has given it such a pride of place in this country, has evoked 
a storm of protest, and which has, we hope and believe, 
averted the danger. The protests against the loss of such 
interesting relics of the past as the Whitgift Almshouses 
should bring home to the minds of our town authorities a 
realisation that the public are alive to the values of ancient 
records—the priceless heritage of the past—which are stored 
up in old buildings throughout the land. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
Tue Mayor of Lincoln (Mr. W. S. White) and the City 
Sheriff (Captain Н. E. Newsum) gave a civic welcome to the 
members of the Royal Archeological Institute on Saturday in 
the Guildhall. Mr. W. Watkins, F. R.I.B.A., who was mayor 
of Lincoln on the occasion of the last visit of the institute to 
Lincoln 29 years ago, also joined in the reception. The prest- 
dent of the institute (Sir H.-H. Howorth) made suitable 
acknowledgment, says the “ Times,” and spoke on the work 
of the Royal Commission in regard to preserving ancient 
buildings and monuments. He said that was the first time in 
England that the Government had given its official sanction 
to this work. The only single fly in their pot of ointment was 
that some of them had been afraid that if they made a cata- 
logue of all that should be preserved it might be taken as a 
hint to the Philistines that everything else might be destroyed. 


THe “Irish Builder” says:—We have always thought it a 
pity that some member of the Society of Antiquaries has not 
compiled a short history of the architecture and the anti- 
quities of Ireland. With the vast stores of material to hand 
in the journal of the society. it should not be a very difficult 


task. The need of a handy, chatty, reliable, and well illus- 
trated handbook is a very apparent want. To the man who 
has neither the time nor the inclination to enter upon a deep 
study of the writings of the unquestionably very great men 
who have dealt with Irish antiquities, Petrie, Brash, 
O'Donovan, O'Curry, Miss Margaret Stokes, and others, the 
subject represents an unknown land. Many architects even 
are, we fear, in this predicament. Miss Stokes handbook 
even does not afford a sufficient guide, and nów we have the 
Georgian Society taking up the later end of the story. We 
believe that rightly handled and properly illustrated, a 
popular handbook of Irish architecture and antiquities, after 
the fashion of Green's “Smaller History of the English 
People,” would be acceptable, and would command a sale ; 
indeed, we feel certain every Irishman with any pretence to 
culture would buy and master such a work. 


To afford special facilities for further study abroad to students 
who have completed their diploma course, the governors of 
the Glasgow School of Art, authorised by the department, have 
awarded three travelling scholarships, one of £100 and two 
of £50 each. These are granted to enable advanced and 
promising students to remain for an extended period in the 
various historical art centres of the Continent, and while there 
to associate with and study in a practical manner the works 
of special masters and of particular schools. The £100 
scholarship has been awarded to Mr. Robert Currie Robertson, 
a painter-student, whose work was highly spoken of and com- 
mended by the jury at the recent judgment of works ; and the 
450 scholarships respectively to Alexander Logan Jackson, 
painter-student, and Charles A. Harding, architect-student. 
These three students proceed in the first place to Italy, and 
from there to other countries where the best examples of 
decorative art and of architecture can be seen and studied. 

[he governors, authorised by the Scotch Education Depart- 

ment, have also made the following awards :— maintenance 
scholarship of £20, with free tuition—In design and decura- 
tive art—Gregor M'Gregor ; in architecture—Richard М. М. 

Gunn. Travelling bursaries of £10:—In design and decorative 

art — Phyllis S. Allan, Robert Dunn ; in architecture—Wm. B. 

Binnie, Alfred Lochhead.  Modelling— Mr. A. M‘Farlane 

Shannan, A.R.S.A. (assessor); Mr. W. Forrest Salmon, 

F.R.1.B.A.; Mr. David Barclay, F.R 1.B.A., wich Professor 

Keller and the director. Design and decorative art— Mr. 

Harry Wilson (assessor) ; Mr. W. Forrest Salmon, F.R.I.B.A.; 

Colonel lx. J. Bennett, V D.; Mr. W. Meikle, jun. Glass- 

stainer—Mr. James Cunningham, manufacturer ; Mr. William 

Watson, superintendent, Weaving College; with Professor 

Britten and the director. School of Architecture— Mr. George 

Washington Browne, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh; Mr. 

W. Е. Salmon, Е.Е 1.B.A.; Mr. James M. Monro, F.R.I.B.A ; 

Mr. T. L. Watson, F. R. I. &.À. ; with Professor Eug. Bourdon, 

Charles Gourlay, and Alex. M‘Gibbon. 
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MR. Max JUDGE writes apropos of our note on the unfairness 
of demanding deposit fees for competition conditions, that the 
temporary monetary loss may be not a real one, as the cheques 
for deposits are possibly retained and not banked. We do not 
think this is a general practice, but it would be little less 
absurd than demanding the loan of the competitor's watch 
or boots! 


PLANS have been prepared for the creation of a huge clearing 
house in London, for dealing with goods brought over the 
various railway systems to the Metropolis; and from thence 
dispatched to the provinces and the suburbs, says the “ Daily 
Chronicle.” The originators of the scheme are Mr. A. W, 
Gattie, an engineer, of Notting Hill; Mr. Guy Lloyd, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.; and Mr. A. G. Seaman, M.Inst. E.E. The 
proposed building would be erected at a centre connecting 
all the railway systems of the kingdom, and would be equipped 
with elaborate new appliances, in connection with which 
many patents have been taken out, for lifting, sorting, and 
transferring goods from one system of lines to another. 
Moving platforms and trap-doors play important parts in the 
scheme. Plans prepared by Mr. К. S. Ayling, F.R.I.B.A., 
¡provide for a clearing house доо ft. wide by 1,000 ft. long. 
This huge building would accommodate forty trains of fifty 
wagons each at the same time. The mechanism for dealing 
with the goods would be operated electrically, and this wouid 
have the effect of saving an enormous amount of hand labour. 
The proposal, if carried into effect, would not only enormously 
facilitate railway goods traffic, said the architect in the course 
of an interview, but it would render unnecessary about 7 g per 
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cent. of the goods vans which at present congest the traffic in | Institution of British Architects. or some other recognised 
the streets of London. Questioned as to the financial aspect | competent authority, be requested to draw up conditions of 
of the scheme, Mr. Ayling said that the cost would probably | competition and adjudicate upon plans submitted ; but on 
be in excess of one million pounds sterling. condition that the senate shall not be bound to adopt for 
building purposes any of the plans sent in for competition, 
. Mr. JOHN ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, F.R.1.B.A., of Messrs. John | and that a prize or prizes be awarded for one or more of the 
A. Campbell and A. D. Hislop, architects, Glasgow, died | best plans.” The motion was seconded by Dr. R. Kyle 
suddenly in Edinburgh on Monday week. Mr. Campbell, who | Knox. The “ Irish Builder” says that, after discussion, on a 
was born in Glasgow о years ago, was a son of the late Mr. | division, the motion was lost. 

Archibald Campbell, merchant, Glasgow, and a grandson of 


the late Mr. William Campbell of Tullichewan. The “ Glasgow | — s sss 

Herald ” says he was a second cousin of the late Sir Henry 

Campbell-Bannerman, and of the late Mr. James Campbell, OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
LL.D., of Stracathro. Mr. Campbell was educated at Gordon's Sa 

College, Aberdeen, and at Glasgow University. He served his FERRO-CONCRETE DESIGN. 
apprenticeship with the late Mr. John Burnet, the well-known: | 

Giasgow architect, in the years 1877 to 1880, and for three A SHOP FRONT, BY GEORGE VOYSEY. 


years onward from the latter year he studied in Paris. In 1885 | urs design, it is pleasant to note, is founded on the роо! 
he won the Tite prize. Mr. Campbell was a partner of the | оу English traditional work, and suggests that there may 
firm of Messrs. John Burnet, Son, and Campbell from 1886 to | ho some way of retaining it, even in such a very modern 
1897, when he started business on his own account. Recently fair as ferro-concrete. It certainly has this in its favour, 
he assumed Mr. A. D. Hislop asa partner. Among the most | ‚nat the absurdities and difficulties which arise by the use of 
important edifices designed by N Ir. Campbell were the West! аус orders are entirely avoided, for a nicely-proportioned 
George Street Property Company s building at the corner of istribution of solids and voids, and a well-shaped root 
West George Street and Hope Street ; Dundas House, outline can be obtained without applied pilasters, strings, 
Buchanan Street; the offices which are being erected in St. | anq comices. Of course, we are almost afraid to be Eng- 
Vincent Street for the Northern Assurance Company, the | iih now that we are artistically afraid of our own shadows. 
Queen Victoria School and Memorial Chapel, Dunblane ; and | үс, have been pinned down very hard to the later Renais. 


a large amount of important domestic work. Mr. Campbell sance. For our own part we are pleased to note some 
was a burgess of Glasgow and member of the Trades’ House, | |. us kicking against the pricks 

. nm ` = [3 a > е 5 
the Incorporation of Masons, the Western Club, on the com- The description of Mr. Vovsey’s design (see plate) sounds 


mittee of which he served ; the Glasgow Art Club, of which he interesting, and we hope he will have ап opportunity to 
was at one time honorary secretary ; and the Institute of, ¿luce some such scheme to actuality. j 

Architects, and a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British | i 
Architects. He was a member of the Prestwick and Ranfuriy NEW COURT ROOM AND OFFICES, GUILDHALL. 
Golf Clubs. Mr. Campbell was unmarried. 


QU ar SYDNEY Perks, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
The inexorable fate of old buildings has overtaken the Whit | piis well-planned and ably-treated new Court Room 15 
gift Hospital, Croydon. On Monday the Croydon Council | 9 very satistactory addition to London city buildings, and 
resolved to promote a scheme for widening High Street and | though our illustrations do not do justice to it, they afford 
North End. The scheme, which will cost £130,000, includes | some idea of the excellence of Mr. Perks’ work. 
the demolition of Whitgift’s Hospital of Holy ‘Trinity, erected On the site of what was practically a one-storey struc- 
in 1596. ture there is now a six-storey building, containing the fol- 
. lowing arcommodation:— The basement contains two very | 
Mr. Jas. JEBUSA SHANNON, A.R A., the well-known painter | jarge strong rooms, one for the town clerk approached 
has been elected a Royal Academician. l through Dr. Sharpe's offices, and the other for the rating 
SAA : ; department, There is a large general office, and also 
Mn. JosEPH CHAPMAN, of Cleethorpes, and Great Grimsby | furnace and coal places an this floor, and a lift for books 
merchant, quarry owner, and hotel proprietor, chairman Of | which can be lowered at the close of office hours an! 
Messrs, Hewson, Chapman and Co., Limited, timber merchants | deposited in the strong room. The ground floor is occu 
of Grimsby, who died in May last, aged 69, left £239,015. | pied by the entrance hall, passenger lift, and a large general 
The charitable bequests include £8, ооо for the erection of a | oce for clerks; this is 44ft. 2in. bv 27ft. біп. There 15 
stone church at Little Coates, Grimsby. The Grimsby church | also a large hat and coat store or cupboard. The prin- 
Extension Society also benefit. cipal or first-floor will remain in the keeping of the Cit 
-| Lands Committee; the floor line is within a few inches of 
THE Kinc has accepted a copy of the new edition of Darling | the level of the floor of the old council chamber, and has 
ton's “London and Environs,” which has been thoroughly | the same approaches as formerly. The court-room is 43ft. 
revised by Mr. E. T. Cook, M.A., with new maps and plans, | yin. by 27ft. 8in. ; it is the same width, but slightly shorter 


and three indices of 10,000 references. than the former chamber, for part of the floor space of 
that room has been used for the staircase, and a portion 

BS OE has also been used as part of the waiting-room. The court 

room will be furnished with a bench, jury box, and witness 

COMPETITIONS. box, all constructed so as to be easily removable. The 


=== court room will Бе used for the same purposes as the old 
Ar the Belfast University a report was read from the Building | council chamber; the aldermen will sit there as licensing 
Committee stating that in consequence of arrangements made | justices, the recorder will trv cases, and in addition, the 
by the university Commission the registrar's house will be at | use of the room will be granted to the Assessment Com- 
the disposal of the university, and recommending the various | mittee by the City Lands Committee for hearing appeals 
alterations to be made upon it with a view to enabling the | at anv time when not required for any other purpose by 
women students and various departments of the university to | the City Lands Committee. 
be transferred thereto next autumn. The report also dealt! The building has been planned with two main ideas: 
with the provision of additional office accommodation for the | to obtain as much light as possible, and also to avoid 
university. The report was adopted, and the Building Com- | passages and waste space. The back portion of the build- 
mittee authorised to proceed with the works recommended | ing is considerably higher than the old building, but it is 
from plans prepared and under tbe supervision of Mr. W. J, | faced with white glazed bricks, and the result is that the 
Fennell, F.R.I.B.A. In accordance with notice given at last | light to the alderman's court-room and the neighbouring 
meeting of senate, Mr. К. T. Martin moved—“ That in order | offices in the Guildhall is much better than formerly. 
to command the confidence of the senate and secure the utmost | Under the coping there is a sparge pipe; this is controlled 
possible dignity, efficiency, and economy in any buildings to | by a tap below, so that the whole wall can be cleaned down 
be erected for the present and future needs of the university, at any time, simply by turmng on the tap. With the 
it is essential, in the opinion of the senate, to obtain designs exception of the court room ‘and waiting-room, and the 
by way of public competition open to all architects of the | own clerk’s strong room in the basement, the rating depart- 
United Kingdom, and that the President of the Royal | ment will occupy the whole of that portion of the buildi«g 
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which is approached from the Church Alley. The new build“ 
ing has a separate water supply and electric light cable 
and meter; the furnaces for heating purposes are in the 
basement, and approached by a door in the entrance hall, 
and there 1s a coal shoot in Church Alley. All the work 
for the rating department has been executed with a strict 
regard to economy, but at the same time the importance 
of the work to be conducted in the building has not been 
forgotten, 

With regard to the court-room and Waiting-room, it was 
thought as the city arms are so often repeated about the 
Guildhall, that some slight variation of civic emblems might 
break the monotony. So the sword and mace and cap of 
maintenance are used for the centre panel of the court-room 
ceiling ; the cap of maintenance is again used over the princi- 
pal door in the court-room, ard the city's motto appears on 
the frieze above the Royal Arms. In the waiting-room, 
the wing, sword and mace and City arms are used in the 


one, but perhaps the temporary monetary loss on the part of 
the profession is not so real as supposed. Itis the practice in 
one instance, I am told, for the cheques of the competitors 
to be merely stacked and filed, and eventually returned to the 
drawers without being banked. If competitors were aware 
that their cheques need not pass through their accounts at all, 
but be simply cancelled on return, they would not be even in 
the position of a temporary loser, and their books would not be 
needlessly confused. If this one instance is not however 
general, the fact should be brought out that the council and 
Corporation, or whatever body is responsible for the competi- 
tion, 15 getting interest on the total sum received by way of 
entrance fees, 


Yours faithfully, 
7, Pall Mall, London, S.W. Max JUDGE. 


July 23, 1909. 


ceiling immediately in front of the fireplace, 


During the excavations, the following articles were found 
and deposited. in the museum:—(1) A small brass coin 
(2) A marble 
truss or corbel about gin. by 14in. by sin., finely carved with 
(3) 


A fragment of a late Gothic window or doorway, apparently 


of Constantine the Great, struck in London. 
acanthus leaves, a good example of Renaissance work. 


the jamb, and not a mullion; it showed damage by fire, 


and is probably a portion of the old Guildhall, showing 


traces of the Great Fire of London; size about тіп. by зіп. 
bv 710. 


The foundation-stone was laid by the late chairman, John 
Henry Lile, Esq., J.P., on October 22, 1908, and the 


building was opened by Mr. Walter Hayward Pitman, chair- 
man of the City Lands Committee. 


of the work at the new Sessions House. 


the Royal Academy in 1908. 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL PLAN. 


By the courtesy of Mr. Caroe (who, as our readers know, 
is architect to the Dean and Chapter), we are enabled to 
publish an up-to-date plan of Canterbury Cathedral, one 
of the most beautiful of all our English church plans. 
lt will be interesting to our readers in any case, but more 
especially at the moment, as indicating the position of 
the Archbishop Temple Memorial at the East End, which 
we are publishing in a week or two. 


—k 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 


To the Editor ef THe BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


Drar Sir,—The Concrete Institute celebrated its first 
anniversary in a somewhat novel manner, by a visit to one of 


the largest Portland cement works in the United Kingdom 
and in Europe. p3 . 

Quite apart from the technical aspect of the visit, of which 
we send you particulars herewith, we would specially draw 
your attention to the broad-mindedness of the institute's 
hosts, who included in their invitation their technical and 
commercial rivals—a quite exceptional procedure, which was 
very highly appreciated, not only by the actual visitors 
‘pecifically concerned with cement-making, but by the pro- 
lessions represented, as leading to a broader basis of dealing 
with some of our national industries,—Yours truly, 
For the Concrete Institute, 

A. MACGLADE, 


1, Waterloo Place, Assistant Secretary 
sistant 5e i 


Pall Mall, S.W., 
July 24, 1909. 


COMPETITION ENTRANCE FEES. 


To the Editor ef THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
Dear Sir,—Referring to your note this week on the 
Practice of demanding entrance fees from intending partici- 
Pants in competitions, the question raised is an interesting 


The carving has been 
executed by Mr. Gilbert Seale, who carried out the whole 
The contractors 
are Messrs, H. J. Williams, Ltd., and the building was 
designed by Mr. Sydney Perks, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., the 
City surveyor, who exhibited a view of the exterior at 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE THIRTEENTH- 
CENTURY SMITHFIELD GATEWAY. 


To the Editor of Тнк BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

SIR,—I am pleased to inform you that the gateway is 
secure. | 

A contract has now been signed for the purchase of the 
superstructure of the gateway, and for a portion of the house 
on its south side, and we can enter into possession at once, 

This satisfactory result is due in the first place to the 
generous response to my appeal in November last, which 
produced £1,575 towards the £2,100 required, and, in the 
second place, to the trustees who own the property, and who, 
although they have not come to an arrangement to rebuild the 
remainder of the property as they desired, have allowed us to 
obtain the part we required at once, and have throughout 
done all in their power to facilitate matters. 

As the rest of the property is not now to be rebuilt, the 
whole block can remain in its present picturesque condition. 

To complete the purchase and repair the building inter- 
nally, £525 is still required, and I trust that this letter may 
enable me to express my gratitude for such further subscrip- 
tions as will render possible the completion of this important 
and interesting work.—Yours faithfully, 

W. К. С. Sanpwiru, 
Rector. 


———k-——— 


LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 


a special jury, Mr. Joseph Healy, a Drumshambo 

publican, brought an action for £500 damages against 
the Northern Bank for alleged interference with his light 
owing to the bank having erected a new branch building 
opposite his public house. The special jury were sworn on 
Saturday, and on Monday morning they drove out to Drum- 
shambo and inspected the buildings. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh, K.C., M.P., and Mr. Leonard 
(instructed by Mr. McKeon) appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. J. B. Powell, K.C., and Mr. Price (instructed by 
Mr. J. A. Kiernan) for the defendant company, 

Mr. Leonard opened the pleadings, and Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh, m stating the case, said Healy was the possessor 
of a shop and licensed premises. There were some old 
buildings originally opposite the house, which allowed a 
fair amount of light into the plaintiff's premises. This 
new bank is the best building in the town, as there is 
no workhouse there. The whole front of Healv's house 
is always darkened, and according to the law laid down 
bv the House of Lords, they were entitled to a certain amount 
of light, but as matters stood the sunlight could never get 
into the rooms to brighten them. Mr. Gilchriest, C.E., 
Sligo, would prove this—that 60 per cent. of the light was 
taken away. Healy wrote to the bank authorities when 
the building was getting high, but got no satisfaction. 
The reply was that the street was wider than it had been 
but this was only at one corner, and ‘no light came 
around the-corner to Healv's house. A man named Taylor, 
who lived in the neighbouring house, also proceeded against 
the bank, but thev paid him to settle his claim. Having 
stated the case verv fullv, counsel called the first witness. 

Mr. Gilchriest, C.E., Sligo, deposed that he made plans 
and had the models of Healy's premises and the bank made. 
Both models were correct and to scale, as far as he could 


T Leitrim Assizes. before Mr. Justice Holmes and 
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make them. Тһе portion opposite Taylor's is recessed 
about the first storey. He made the model on the measure- 
ments pointed out to him. He estimated that in the window 
next ‘laylor’s there was 68 per cent. of sky area lost, and 
on the other 60 per cent. He did not calculate any sky 
area lost on the upper windows. He had not the exact data 
owing to the change of the size of the windows. In the 
first floor rooms there is an angle of 254 degrees lost—that 
is the smati window next Taylor's. He was on Healy's 
premises only twice. ‘The back part of the shop was dark 
in January, and there were two lamps lighted there. he 
sunlight is excluded from Healy s premises altogether by 
the new buildings, and he heard that it would have sun- 
light when the old buildings were there. He would say the 
house was not as comfortable as it was before the bank was 
built. 

His Lordship: The darkness would not affect the business 
of the public-house ? 

Witness: The width of the street opposite the old shop 
window is 23ft. gin., and opposite the second window 
it is 27ft. The height to the apex of the gable is 43ft., 
and to the roof 41ft. gin. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Price: ‘The window next Taylor’s 
is the most affected. At the corner there was about 15ft. 
high removed. Тһе old building went out wider. The 
rounding allows more light than formerly. 1 believe I took 
the angle from the window to the edge of the roof, but did 
not mark it on my drawing. I think it is 45 degrees. ‘The 
gable is opposite the affected window. From the gable to 
the affected window the angle is 43 degrees. I did not see 
the old buildings, and I don't know what was their height. 
The lamps were lighted in the shop on that day in January, 
when I made my survey, from 8 o'clock to 4 oclock. 1 
did not see a plan of the old buildings on which site the 
bank is erected. _ 

Mr. Leonard complained that thev asked twice for it, and 
could not get it, and that it was produced there for the 
first time. Mr. Kiernan stated on oath that it was with 
difficulty the plan was discovered. 

Mr. Joseph Healy, plaintiff, deposed, in reply to Mr. 
Leonard, that his house, as 1t now stands, was rebuilt in 
1902 on the same site. The original house was only two 
storevs, and the windows are two feet higher. The window 
on the right-hand side of the shop is in exactly the same 
position. Before the bank came there, a man named Cath- 
cart had buildings opposite. Cathcart’s house was slightly 
lower than Conefry's, which adjoins the bank, and was not 
higher than the first storey of the bank. Since the bank 
was built they have no sunlight in the shop, and have to 
use lamps from the end of August to February. He com- 
plained to the foreman at the work when the building was 
at the first window, and asked what height he intended to 
go with the building. He said it had to go "yet a bit." 
'The foreman said Mr. Laverty would explain the plans to 
the plaintiff. Witness said if the building went on, he 
would not see his hand in the house, but the reply :was that 
when the building would be finished he would be glad to 
have it there. He could not dress in his bed-room without 
a light dunng the winter. He cannot get a particle of 
fresh air into his sitting-room, and it has also damaged the 
appearance of his shop. The absence of sunlight causes a 
sour smell in the shop, and all he could see to look out on 
the window was red brick. By Witness (to Mr. Powell)— 
The building of the bank has lessened the selling value of 
my house, but I said nothing about that when I put it up 
for sale in March, 1908. I would not sell it at 5540, which 
was the last bid. I heard the auctioneer state that the 
new bank enhanced the value of the house. I carried on a 
licensed business in the adjoining house until it was burned 
out, and there was only one window in the shop. It was a 
window between four and five feet high. There was a step 
of six inches down into the public-house. Mv complaint to 
the jury is that I have not as much light as 1 had for- 
merly. There are show-cards and bottles in the window, 
and it was the same in the old house. There are a couple 
of biscuit tins and a lot of bottles. The show-cards are 
sloping back to the desk. The arrangement of the window 
is not changed to-day, but is the same as it was this day 
twelve months. 

To his Lordship: The high corner of the bank is the 
worst. His Lordship—How much of the new bank should 
be taken down to give you as much light? Witness—The 
ornamental gable. I think I would have as much light as 
formerly 1f that gable were taken down. 


James Doherty, D.C., Liscarbon, deposed to knowing Mr. 
Healy's premises for over forty years. He knew Cathcart's 
house, and it was not over ı6it. high. The building of 
the bank has greatly injured Healy's premises, not only as 
regards light, but business. To Mr. Price—I was formerly 
father-in-law of the plaintiff. The want of sun or heat was 
injurious to his stock of tea. He would not say that his 
trade was greatly injured by the situation of.the premises 
at present. 

Patrick Conefry, tailor, said he had been upstairs in Mr. 
Healy's house, and no sun comes in except late in the 
evening. He could not say that the rooms were uncom- 
fortable owing to the absence of sunlight. Even on a fine 
day in winter there is no sunlight. By Mr. Powell—I saw 
I could not take an action against the bank. His Lordship 
—]f he could get money out of it he would. 

Mr. William Laverty, of the firm of Laverty Bros., Bel- 
fast, said he had the contract to build the bank. The 
building began in September, 1907, and the gable was 
erected in March, 1908. The roof was built after the gable. 
He was present while the building was going on, and saw 
Mr. Healy frequently. In consequence of something he 
heard in March he came from Belfast and met Mr, Healy, 
and he said nothing on that day about the light. In April 
he (witness) came again in reference to a claim made bv 
Tavlor. On that day he saw Healy, and thought he made 
some remark about the light. He did not think the build- 
ing had darkened Healy's house, because part of the bank 
was further back. 

John Malone, examined by Mr. Leonard, said he was a 
butcher in Drumshambo, and noticed the effect of the build- 
ing of the bank on it. He had seen the lamps lit at one 
and two in the dav. Mr. Powell—You are a good customer 
of Healy's? Witness—Yes, and he is a good customer of 
mine. | un 

Denis O'Brien satd he was a civil bill officer, and knew 
the buildings. There was no doubt the building of the bank 
had made a great deal of difference in the light. Mr. 
Powell—Has the bank darkened the. street? Witness—No, 
but wherever vou stand vou can see it. Mr. Powell—That 
is very intelligent, “Wherever vou stand vou can see it?” 
Witness—-Yes. Mr. Powell—You go in often. Witness— 
Regularly. Mr. Powell—And what was the house like be- 
fore the bank was built?  Wituess—It had a good gay 
aspect. 

Mrs. Teresa Healy, wife of the plaintiff, said she had 
lived there for a little over twelve months. Her bed-room 
was in the front facing the bank. She never saw the sun 
shine in it since the bank was built. lt was very un- 
healthy and damp. 

His Lordship—Have you been living there for twelve 
months? Witness— Yes, mv lord. His lordship— Well, you 
look remarkably well. Continuing, witness said the shop 
was more like a prison. Mr. Powell—I understand you 


came straight from America and got married? Witness— 
I was here for twelve months. Mr. Powell—Anyway you 


came from America, where there is plenty of sun? Witness 
—Ves, amd wide, straight streets. Mr. Powell—And this 
lane in Drumshambo is rather narrow? Witness— Yes, it 15 
too narrow for a “skv-seraper.” 

Mr. Thomas Boyle said he lived next door but one to 
Healy. ‘The place did not look bad outside, but you could 
see nothing in the house. | | 

Mr. Leonard put in the plans and the title deeds. This 
ended the case for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Powell said the bank cost £2,600. One would think 
it was an advantage to have such a building in the town, 
but the people of that historic town seemed to think that 
before the building was erected the town was bathed 1 
sunshine, and that the bank was built for the express pur 
pose of plunging the place in darkness. ‘There was no 
town. especially one with narrow streets, where the erec- 
tion of a decent building would not interfere to some extent 
with the surrounding buildings, and if that was sufficient 
to make a case, it would be a fine thing for gentlemen 
of his profession. A court would be kept going all the 
vear round trying cases of ancient lights, and progress 
would be impossible. They would show that Healy had 
actually more light than in the time of Cathcart. Mr. 
Powell then described the dimensions of the two buildings. 
and said the bank was set four feet behind the position of 
Cathcart's old house. When Healy was offering his house 
for sale he instructed the auctioneer to advertise the fact 
that the building of the bank had enhanced the value ol 
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his premises, and he had refused an offer of £540 for it. , was brought on the ground that the erection of the bank 
If they gave damages it would lead to a series of lawsuits. '1п 1907 and the early part of 1908 had interfered with the 
One man would want the gable taken off, another would | plaintiff's light to a substantial extent. He was quite sure 
want the chimney removed, and a third would come in and that the light had been appreciably interfered with, but 
tell them if they did not give him an overdraft they would | that would not be sufficient. It must be substantial. With 
have to take down the roof. regard to the two top rooms, he did not think that the 

Mr. Godfrey Ferguson was then examined bv Mr. Price. | light of them had been interfered with. The evidence was 
He said he was an architect practising in Belfast. He was | so slight with regard to them that he did not think they 


need take any notice of it. With regard to the lighting of 
"ua XE d ` ó | | Bl 
AEMOVABLE PLATFORM 
| | 


the shop, they had absolutely no evidence that the business 
had fallen оп at all owing to the diminytion of the light. 
He would ask them one question. Had the building of the 
bank led to a substantial diminution of light to the plain- 
tiffs premises, and was it sufficient to lead to a reduction 
‚in the amount of business done, such as would make the 
occupation uncomfortable > 

The jury retired, and after an absence of half an hour 
Mr. Pettit. foreman, said they were agreed as to the first 
part of the question, but would like ‘a little help on the 
pont as to the plaintiffs business being affected. His 
Lordship—If he were obliged to go to greater expense to 
carry it on, or if he lost a portion of it. A Juryman—lIf it 
prevented me from gomg in to pay for cattle bought at the 
fair? His Lordship—Well, that would be a loss to the 
business owing to the obstruction of the light. 

The jury then retired again, and on returning, the fore- 
man said they had agreed that there was an obstruction 
of the light that made the plaintiff's house uncomfortable, 
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Sydney Perks, P.R.I.B.A., Architect. S | 
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employed in the design of the bank. The old building was AREA М | |! 
21ft. 6in. to the eave, and the bank is now 26tt. ‘There š 

was а gable on the old premises but it was 7ft. further N | 

west. The old bulding was nearer to Healy's shop. In 3 


one place it was 6ft. nearer. He did not think there 
was any loss of light owing to the new building. Healy's 
window is filled. up to two-thirds of its extent by biscuit 
. boxes and looking-glass advertisements. The sun was not 
cut off from Healy's. He had taken some photographs ot 
the place. | | | 

Mr. Powell—Have you got them there? Witness—Yes. 
Witness then produced them, ıemarking that they were 
not very good ones. | 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh—Because you had no light 1 sup- 
pose. | u 

Mr. Robert Quale said he was a J.P. for Leitrim, and 
lived in Drumshambo. Healy’s shop was always a dark 
little place. He had been in it two or three times sınce the 
bank was built. He considered that the street was greatly 
improved and the shop brighter. Mr. Featherstonhaugh— 


Were vou getting up evidence for the bank in Drumshambo ? 
Witness—Certainly not, sir. G ROUND | LOOR ` 
Mr. Patrick McManus said he was a Co.C. and a resident 
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in Drumshambo. He has been in Healy’s old shop and SCALE or PEET. 
always thought it dark. He believed the building of the dA A LANE үө p NE 
bank improved the light. | Be PER EE 

Ä : > : Court Room and Offices, Guildhall. 

Mr. Patrick Mooney also gave evidence. Sydney Perks, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 


His Lordship asked for the report of Lord McNaughton’s 


decision in the Colls’ case. He said the question he would | "T" 
leave to the jury was—had the building of the bank inter- | but they were not agreed that there had been an inter 


л lainti i ipation | ference of trade. | u 
ae x O m pene His Lordship said that was a verdict for the plaintiff, 


; A эп that point. 
: TN at | and directed them to assess the damages on | 
Mr. Price addressed the jury on behalf of the um The jury then retired for the third tine. On returning 


Northern Bank. He asked if Mr. Healy thought his light Eu us yk 
Was obstructed, why on earth he blocked up his window with they ое | а anne ыйы 
biscuit boxes and advertisement cards. He asked the Jury Mr. Power E “0 : what erounds? Mr. Powell—To 
not to encourage such actions. Mr. Leonard said tpe m I ae the verdict set aside. His Lord- 
. . : . . О ea iV S a OW a k : M М Ў . . T. 

His Lordship, summing up the evidence, said the action | “ The Irish Builder. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE'S FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY. 


T HE Concrete Institute, of which the Earl of Plymouth, 


C.B., is President, and which has now over 750 

members, celebrated its first anniversary on Thurs- 
day, July 22, by a visit to the largest Portland cement 
works in Europe, ¿.e., the Swanscombe branch of the works 
of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., 
near Gravesend, better known as the J. B. White Brothers 
branch. About 100 members of the institute attended this 
visit, and among the party were Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
F.R.S., Ed., (chairman); Mr. E. P. Wells, J.P. (hon. 
treasurer); Mr. C. H. Colson, M.Inst.C. E. (Admiratty) ; 
Мт. W. T. Hatch, M.Inst.C.E. (Metropolitan Asylums 
Board); Mr. W. G. Kirkalav, Assoc. M.Iust.C.E., and 
Mr. George Corderoy, F.S.1. The visitors were met at 
Cannon Street station, at 10.30 a.m., by the chairman of 
the Associated Portland Cement, Manufacturers, Ltd. (Mr. 
F. A. White), and by Mr. H. H. D. Anderson, Mr. Herbert 
Brooks, J.P., Mr. Н. K. G. Bamber, F.C.S., Mr. Alfred 
Stevens, and other directors, and were taken in saloon 
carriages to Northfleet, where they were entertained to 
luncheon at the factory club. They were then driven by 
special trams to the Swanscombe works, which contam 
the largest installation of rotary kilns in this hemisphere. 
The output by this plant alone exceeds 300,000 tons per 
annum. ‘The visitors went over the works in eight groups, 
each group being under a technical guide and a director 
of the company, and so a most thorough and instructive 
inspection was insured. Afterwards, the visitors Were 
entertained to tea, and they reached London again by 7 
p.n. Mr. White, in welcoming the party. dwelt on the 
rapid development of the Concrete Institute into one of 
the most important institutions. Mr. Sachs, in his reply, 
commented on the broadminded policy of the company in 
including in their invitation such members of the institute 
as happen to be directors or chemists to competing cement 
works. This policy, he pointed out, made tor a greater 
efficiency in the whole of the nations Portland cement 
output, a factor of importance in such a great industry 
as that of the Portland cement trade. Mr. Sachs also 
remarked on the danger resultant from the keen compet.- 
tion in the selling price of Portland cement, as the building 
owner really buys the material almost at cost price (few 
indeed of the cement makers paying anything more than 
an interest on their preference capital, if as much as that). 
The rivalry of cheapness allows large manufacturers to 
keep up their quality, but makes it extremely difficult for 
the small manufacturers to follow suit. As a matter of 
fact, he considered the price of Portland cement unneces- 
sarily cheap. There was no reason why the price should 
not be a little higher, for one shilling per ton made but 
an infinitesimal difference in the cost of a £25,000 build- 
ing. Others who spoke on the occasion were Mr. Bamber, 
Mr. Colson, and Mr. Munro. 


——h 


THE INSTITUTE BY-LAWS. 


W E give below some reflections of parts of the discus- 
sion on the by-laws which appeared in the Institute 
“Journal”.— 

Mr. Max. Clarke, speaking on By-law 31, and referring 
to the resolution passed at the meeting of June 14. viz., 
“That one-sixth of the Ordinary Members and Associate- 
Members of the Council shall retire each vear, and shall 
not be eligible for re-election for two vears, those retiring to 
be the seniors in service, and in the event of equality of 
seniority the rotation to be decided by lot"—pointed out 
that no indication was given in the resolution as to what 
proportion of Fellows and what proportion of Associate: 
should be ineligible for re-election. As he read the resolu- 
tion it meant that the four senior members on the Council 
should be ineligible. That might be that none of the Asso- 
ciates would retire. He suggested that the proportions 
respectively of Ordinary Members and Associate- Members 
should be stated. 

Mr. Stokes: The word “retiring” in the resolution 15 
wrong. The whole of the Council retire every year. E 
should state that one-sixth shall become ineligible. 
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Mr. C. H. Brodie thought the wording of the resolution 
was somewhat long and complicated; his own amendment, 
which followed tie exact wording of the previous paragraph, 
was shor and to the point, and would produce exactly the 
same result, . 

The Chairman said that he stated at the last meeting that 
the amendmenr, which became the substantive motion, should 
be drafted] so as to be in conformity. wita the other by-laws. 

The sense of the meeting being taken on the point, it was 
agreed to make it one sixth of each class, three Fellows 
and one Associate. 

Mr. Max. Clarke suggested that if the words “shall retire 
each year” were omitied, the clause would read, “ members 
of the Counci! shall nor be eligible for re-election,” and 
the matter would be perfectly in order. 

Mr. А. R. Jemmett said he had given notice at the last 
meeting of his intencion to move an amendment that no 
Past President should be eligible to serve on the Council for 
more than three conseciiive vears, and he had been given 
to understand that he would be in order in bringing it for- 
ward when the Ordinary Members of the Council were being 
dealt with. His reason for the proposal was that he thought 
it very undesirable that a Past President should be on the 
Council for the rest of his life, which was likely to happen 
when so few Past Presidents were eligible. The Chairman 
at the lasi meeting pointed our that she reason for having 
Past Presidents on toe Council was that there might be some 
particular matter on which the Past President had special 
knowl le which would be of value to the Institute. He 
thought a total of three vears would be quite long enough 
for him to be on the Council to give them ¿he benefit of 
his special knowledge. He tacretore proposed that neither 
of tae Past Presidents should be eligible to serve on the 
Council for more than three suecessive Vears. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow seconded. 

Mr. Max. Clarke ask. J by whom the Past Presidents were 
to be nominated. There wa. no indication given in. Clause 
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The Chairman: Thos will go on the House List under 
By-law 32. There will be no contest. They will be nomi- 
nated and elected in the same way as the Representative of 
the Architectural Association. 

The proposition being put from the Chair, was voted upon 
by show of hands and carried—20 for, 1 against. 

No. 31 was then put as amended, and carried. 

On By-law 32. the following amendments, suggested by 
Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, were agreed to without discussion, 
viz. : 

Line 6 of Draft: The House List 
“еам” Associates instead of 7 six.” 

Line 5 from end: A-sociate-Members to be “six,” instead 
of “four.” so as to accord with No. 27 as revised. 

The concluding sentence to be altered so as to provide for 
the Council's remaining in office “until the last day in June.” 

Mr. Middleton suggested the insertion of the following 
provision in the by law: “No other document or communi- 
cation. besides the voting papers, directions for their use. 
and the envelope within which thev are to be returned shall 
| be issued therewith.” The suggestion was adopted without 
discussion on the motion of Mr. George Hubbard, seconded 
bv Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

Mr. Е. R. Farrow moved to insert “(b)” after “(a)” in 
line 11 in order that members may have an opportunity, if 
thev think fit. of nominating a Past President in opposition 
to those nominated by the Council. 
| Mr. Max. Clarke seconded. The intention of the by-law 
as drafted was that two Past Presidents should be put on the 


to contain names of 
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list. and only two, and those two would of necessity be 
elected. If the amendment were adopted, any Past Presi- 
dent might be elected, and that seemed to be verv desirable. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare: If there were to be any contest, no 

| Past President would consent to be nominated. 

A Member: The members generally probably would not 
know that some work had been done by the Council's nomi- 
nees in which their future services would be useful, and if 
other candidates were put forward the Council's object would 

! he defeated. I | 
x Mr. Hubbard: Tt would be undignified for the Past Presi- 
dents to be in competition. 

Mr. Matt. Garbutt: As a limitation has already been put 

L the term for which Past Presidents may serve, it seems 
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essary to do anything more. Their position is not 
l-fours with that of an ordinary member of the 


hardly nec 
quite on a 


Council. | TEE 
The amendment being put to the vote was defeated. 


Mr. A. R. Jemmett, referring to the number of members 
hecessary to sign a nomination form, which the draft pro- 
posed to increase from seven to twelve, moved that the num- 
ber remain ai seven as i: stands in the existing by-law. 
Rather than increase the number he would decrease it to five, 


or ven three. The policy of the Council should be to 


encourage outside members to nominate men whom they ! 


thought woultl be useful to the Institute. Out of the 2,000 
members the Council generallv could have but little know- 
ledge as to who were the best men. The increase to twelve 
proposers was a retrograde movement, ‚and tended to dis- 
courage members from taking an interest in the Council and 
in the Institute. At the Architectural Association candidates 
couhl be nominated by two signatories only. The number 
should be left as it stood before. 

Mr. W. Gilmour Wilson seconded. It was just as easy 
to get twelve signatories as seven; It was only putting mem- 
bers to unnecessary trouble. 

Mr. E. P. Warren supported the resolution. 
no other society where the number was so large. 

The Chairman, replying to Mr. Brodie: It was thought 
advisable to increase the number of signatories, as members 
were increasing vear by year. 

The amendment that ¿he number should remain at seven 
being put from the Chair, was agreed to. 

By-law 32 was then put-as amended, and carried. 

By-law 33 was carried, subject to an alteration resolved 
upon in a previous by-law, that the period of office expire 
"on the last day of the following June." 

Mr. Middleton, speaking on No. 34. said that ten seemed 
an unnecessarilv large quorum for a council meeting. Tf 
by some extraordinary eventuality the Council were reduced 
to half its number, as was provided for in the preceding 
by-law, it would be exceedingly difficuk to get a quorum of 
ten. He thought the number might remain six as before. 

Mr. Stokes: Why cannot the meeting accept the Council's 
recommendation on this point ? 

By-law 34 was then put and agreed to as printed. 

By-law 35 refers to the regulations made from time to 
time by the Council to carry into effect the by-laws and the 
general affairs of the Institute. It was put from the Chair, 
after discussion, and carried as printed. 

Mr. Middleton said he had a new by-law to suggest which 
he though: should follow No. 35. It was one which was 
decided should be produced at this meeting. He suggested 
the following: —" No notices or other documents shall be 
issued to the various classes of members and Licentiates 
except such as are directed to be so issued by the Charters 
or by-laws, or by resolution of a general meeting or Council 
meeting, except that in case of emergency the President and 
Honorary Secretary shall have power conjointlv to act on 
behalf of the Council (the senior Vice-President taking the 
place of either of these who may be ill or absent), provided 
that their action be reported to and confirmed bv the next 
Council or general meeting." 


He knew of 


The meeting agreed, upon the motion of Mr. Leonard 
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shall take no public action, nor incur any pecuniary respon- 
sibility. The Board shall submit any scheme they may 


' devise for education and examination to the Council for their 


consideration, and if and when the Council shall approve 
such scheme the Board shall have the supervision thereof 
and shall annually report to the Council thereon, and may 
submit any suggestions for variations thereof to the Council 
for their consideration. The scheme adopted by the Council 
and anv variation thereof adopted by the Council from time 
to time shall be forthwith published in the " Journal" of the 
Roval Institute. No such variation shall in any way preju- 
dice any pupil in respect of any work done by him under 
the scheme existing previous to such variation. Every 
student who has passed the examination for that grade, insti- 
tuted or to be instituted by the Royal Institute, and ‘shall 
have satisfied such other requirements as the Council may 
from time to time prescribe as applying to students, shall be 
entitled to be registered as “Students of the Roval Institute 
of British Architects,” subject to such conditions and to such 
restrictions as to continuance as the Council may determine; 
and a register of such students shall be kept, setting forth 
their names in the chronological order in which they have 
passe 79 

А suggestion that in line 2 the word “pupils” should be 
altered to “students,” was agreed to. 


Mr. Jemmett said he wished to move an amendment limit- 
ing the duration of service of members of the Board, in the 
same way that the period of service of members of Council 
had been decided to be limited. He proposed that one-fifth 
of the retiring members shall not be eligible for re-election 
for a period of two years. This was much more important 
than in the case of Members of Council. Their notions of . 
education were changing from year to year. New ideas were 
coming on so quickly that it was absolutely necessary to 
have men on the Board in touch with the most advanced 
thought on the subject. Unless some definite arrangement 
were laid down, members with old-fashioned ideas would 
be likely to stay on the Board for many years, and progress 
in this important matter would be retarded. 


Mr. Garbutt: This by-law takes the place of the existing 
by-law relating to the Board of Examiners. Unless it is 
proposed to bring something else forward there is no provi- 
on for the appointment of a Board of Examiners except in 
the indirect way suggested by the present proposal. 

The Chairman: It is a direct appointment annually. 

Mr. Garbutt: The proposal is that the new by-law should 
take the place of the existing by-law which is headed “ Board 
of Examiners.” 

The Chairman. There are two or three by-laws dealing 
with the Board of Examiners, and the proposal is to conso- 
lidate them into one. . 

Mr. Hubbard: The difficulty at present is that there is a 
Board of Education and a Board of Examiners. These two 
Boards do not always hold precisely the same views or see 
eve to eye with each other. This resolution, which I think 
everybody will agree, is by far the most important question 
before the Institute, has been drawn up to get over the diffi- 
cultv, and to amalgamate the two Boards into one homo- 
geneous Board. Any variation of this particular by-law 


Stokes, seconded bv Mr. John Murray, that the matter be should be ventured upon with the greatest care, for a vast 


referred to the Council with a view to a by-law being drafted 
and submitted to the meeting. 

By-laws 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43 were agreed 
to as printed. | 

Bv-law 44 being before the meeting, | 

The Chairman stated that the Council had made some 
amendments to this by-law since the draft was issued, and 
tha: the Secretary would read the amended draft. 

Amended Draft By-law 44: “The Council shall annually 
appoint a Board of Architectural Education to deal with the 
education of pupils in architecture, and to conduct such 
examinations as are required by the Royal Institute under the 
Drovisions Of anv Act of Parliament or of the charters and 
bv Jaws. The Board shall not exceed sixteen in number, in- 
clusive of the President, who shall be an ex-officio member, 
and shall consist of such subscribing members of the Roval 
Institute and such other persons as the Council may invite. 
The Council may, on the advice of the Board, invite other 
representative persons to act as advisory members of such 
Board. The Board shall have power to elect its own officers 
from its members and to draw up regulations for its proce- 
dure. The Board mav conduct its own correspondence, but 
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amount of attention has been already given to it. The 
suggestion that the members should retire at certain given 
dates mav perhaps be a wise one; but in all matters of 
education continuitv is of the first importance. Though to 
a certain extent retirement may be advisable, it certainlv 
should be introduced with very great caution. | 

Mr. Garbutt: I was not so much criticising as asking for 
information. T wanted to know whether it was proposed, 
now that this draft has been . modified bv the Council, to 
bring forward anything with reference to the Board of 
Examiners, anything which shall be parallel to, or instead of ; 
the present By-law 42, which provides for the appointment 
of Fellows of not less than five years” standing as examiners, 
and so on. 

The Chairman: No, it all disappears. | 

Mr. Goldsmith: Is. it quite clear that it includes this? 
The by-law reads, “To conduct such examinations as are 
required by the Royal Institute under the provisions of any 
Act of Parliament or of the charter and by-laws.” Surely 
the conduct of the examinations must to a very large extent 
rest in the hands of the examiners. T do not see any reason 
for the idea that it should be done away with altogether. 
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The Board of Examiners will still exist, but with the condi- 
tions improved. 

The Chairman, And under another name. 

Mr. John Slater, Chairman of the Board of Examiners, 
said that the whore idea was to improve the status of the 
Board of Examiners. It was felt very strongly that the 


Board of Education should have some voice in the matter of | 


the examinations. Thev occasionally made suggestions, but 


should their suggestions not be feasible there was no means | 


of communicating or collaborating with them. Again, it was 
considered desirable that the Institute, which hitherto had 
had officially nothing to do with education, should be identi- 
fed, not only with examination, but with education also. It 
was felt that if the two Boards were amalgamated, they 
would get a very much stronger joint Board, 'hecause anvone 
who had had to do with the examinations would have appre- 
ciated the fact of the great difficulty of getting members to 
conduct the examinations. The reason why the clause 
beginning “The Council may, on the advice of the Board, 
appoint examiners, etc.," was struck out was because it was 
felt that if the Board were established as proposed, by far 
the better plan would be to let it draw up its own regulations 
and see they were carried out, and that it was impolitic and 
not desirable that the clause in question should be inserted in 
a by-law. Education and examinations advanced and im- 
proved as time went on, and it would be very undesirable if 
the Institute were unable to make alterations in the scheme 
of education and examination which was in operation all over 
the country without going to the Privy Council for a by-law. 
If a board were appointed in whom thev had confidence, it 
would be for them to draw up regulations for the conduct of 
the Institute examinations, rather than to have it inserted in 
a by-law. 

Mr. Arthur Crow: Му difficulty is to see how sixteen mem- 
bers of the Board are to «o the work which at present takes 
more than double that number. There are twenty-one 
members of the Board of Examiners besides fifteen assistants, 
and there are thirteen members of the Statutory Board. 
That would make thirty-four members of the two Boards, 
exclusive of assistants. ‘How are the sixteen members of the 
new Board going to do the work which now takes thirtr- 
four ? 

Mr. Slater: The Board deals with the education of stu- 
dents, and they would be left free to appoint examiners. 

Mr. Crow: Will the Examiners be members of the Board ? 

The Chairman: Not necessarily. 

Mr. Crow: I suggest that they ought to be. From the 
speeches just made I understood that the object of these 
changes was that the Board of Education and the Board of 
Examiners should be one and the same thing, and that the 
examinations would be conducted on the lines laid down by 
the amalgamated Boards. 

The Chairman: The by-law before the meeting has been 
drawn up on the advice of both Boards; it is a working 
arrangement ‘by which both Boards will deal with education 
and examination. The new Board will have the control of 
the examinations and the appointment of examiners. 

Mr. Crow: I think the Examiners themselves should be 
in touch with the Board of Education; they should confer 
together and agree upon the lines upon which the exami- 
nations should be conducted, and the two bodies should work 
together harmoniously. 

The Chairman: That is the object of the whole by-law. 

Mr. Crow: It does not appear to ‘have been given effect to. 
If the Examiners are not to have the advantage of hearing 
what is discussed at the Board of Education, thev will be 
at Cross purposes. | 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith: If the contention of some pre- 
vious speakers is right, the Board of Examiners are in a 
worse position than before. At present thev are appointed 
by the Roval Institute of British Architects; now it appears 
thev are to be appointed bv the Board of Architectural 
“Education, which is not improving their position. 

The Chairman: They are appointed by the Council now. 

Mr. Goldsmith: I regard that as an appointment bv the 
Roval Institute of British. Architects, but I do not regard 
the appointment bv the Board of Education as an appoint- 
ment bv the Roval Institute of British Architects. It is 
putting the Board of Examiners in an inferior position to 
what they occupy at present. The Board of Examiners 
should certainly be in touch with the Board of Architectural 
Education now to be appointed. To separate the governing 
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body from the executive would be a great mistake. The 
object of the Council in framing this excellent by-law is that 
the two bodies should be one body in future. There is to 
be no separation in sympathy or in interests, but thev are 
to work on one common line. I believe that is the view of 
the Council. But if the views just given expression to are 
right, the two bodies are to be kept quite distinct, and the 
position of the Board of Examiners will not be improved at 
all. What is necessary is one homogeneous body to adminis. 
ter education. To separate the Board of Education from 
the Examiners is a great mistake, and will be found so. 

Mr. John Murray, It is not quite clear in the by-law what 
the duties of the Education Board will be, norhow they will 
carry them out. It states that they shall not incur any 
pecuniary responsibility. It strikes me, however, that ther 
would have to incur in some way or other very considerable 
expenses. I do not see how it is to be arranged. | 

The Chairman: No committees of the Institute can incur 
pecuniary responsibility; they can only make recommenda- 
tions to the Council, which will be endorsed or rejected. 
This Board will be in xlentically the same position. 

Mr. John Murray: Is the general working of the Board 
to be carried out Dv the officers of the Institute? 

The Chairman: Certainly. 

Mr. W. E. V. Crompton: There is nothing in the by-law 
saving that the, Board of Architectural Education shall add 
other persons. Its fifteen or sixteen members are to carm 
out the whole examinations themselves, without adding any 
other member; thev are thus cutting themselves off from a 
con dderable amount of experience which the old Board of 
Examiners had. . | 

On putting the motion from the Chair, “that the question 
be now put,” the Chairman stated that the two-thirds majo- 
rı could not apply to this motion—an ordinary majority 
was sufficient. 

On ` show of hands, 17 voted for, and 11 against, and the 
motion was declared carried. 

The motion for the adoption of the ‘by-laws as revised was 
then put from the Chair. On a show of hands, 18 voted 
ior, and 12 against it. 

The Chairman declared the motion lost for want of the 
two-thirds majoriiv required by the by-law. 

The meeting adjourned at 7, and the debate was resumed 
at 8.45, at the conclusion of the meeting called at 8 to con- 
sider the premises question. 

Mr. Slater said that, By-law 44 being practically nega- 
tved, the Council and the Institute were put in an extremely 
difficult position. Tf the Chairman held that it was open to 
anvone present to move further amendments upon the by-law. 
they might get over the difficulty. But if he held that the 
by-law. not having been carried, lapsed, they were in a per- 
fectly deplorable condition, because they should then have 
no means of providing for architectural education or exami- 
nation, and he must say that he deplored more than he 
could say the action of those who had prevented the by-law 
being carried. The resolutions which were sent up to the 
Council, and which resulted in the by-law being amended, 
were actually agreed to by a joint committee of the Board 
of Education and the Board of Examiners. There was not 
the slightest ground for suggesting that there was any fric- 
tion between the Board of Education or the Council and the 
Beard of Examiners, and it was most regrettable that after 
so much time and consideration had been given to the by-law 
that it should not have been carried by the requisite majority. 
If the Chairman held that the by-law having been negatived. 
no amendment upon it could be brought forward, then the 
only course to adopt was that suggested by Mr. Middleton, 
to adjourn the matter and reconsider the whole question. | 

The Chairman: No. 45, which also relates to the examr 
nations, will have to go back to the Council and be brought 
up again with No. 44. Meanwhile the consideration of the 
remaining by-laws might be got on with. 

No. 46 was agreed to without discussion. 

Mr. Middleton suggested that No. 47; and the others 
referring to the Standing Committees should go back to the 
Council. Tt was evident at the annual general meeting that 
there was a good deal of dis:atisfaction among members 0 
standing committees with regard to their representation ОП 
the Council. There was evident need, therefore, for recon: 
sidering the actual constitution of the standing committees. 
whether thev should remain to be appointed hy members as 
at present, or whether a certain number had not better be 
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appointed by the Council, a very considerable proportion, if 
not the whole, of them being members of the Council. so 
that the Committees could have direct representation at the 
Council meetings when the Commitiee reports come before 
them. By this means all the views which had been well 
supported in committee could again be put by those who 
held them on the Council. It could be quite understood 
that yt might happen now that a committee came to a deci- 
sion, but having no representative on the Council when their 
decision went up to that body, the whole thing had to be 
rediscussed, nobody being there who knew the arguments 
which had been adduced at the Committee meetings. All 
the by-laws relating to standing committees, he suggested, 
should go back and be carefully reconsidered, and the views 
of the Standing Committees taken on the subject. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes suggested the advisability of the 
Council being given some sort of lead as to what should be 
done. 

Mr. Woodward: This might be met by a by-law enabling 
the Chairman of each of the Standing Committees to be 
ex-officio a Member of Council. 

The Chairman: The Council at the present time co-opt 
on the Standing Committees five members, and can have a 
direct representation upon all the Standing Committees if 
they so desire. In what other direction is it wished that the 
Council should co-opt members ? 

Mr. Satchell: The point is that the Committees want to 
be represented on the Council. Mr. Middleton’s suggestion 
does not seem to meet the case at all, because specially tech- 
nical men are wanted on the Committees; but if there is 
only one member on the Committee who is a member of 
Council, he can represent the Committee at the Council, and 
bring their arguments before it. 

Mr. Murray: This point might be met by the Standing 
Committees selecting one of their members to represent the 
facts to the Council, if necessary. It might be done in 
another way by the Council granting a concession to the 
Committee to be represented by their chairman, or by any 
other member they liked to select, for the particular business 
that the Committee wishes to lay before the Council. 

Mr. Slater: That surely could be done by a resolution of 
Council. 

The Chairman: Within my own recollection what Mr. 
Murray suggests has been done on more than one occasion. 

Mr. Murray: That is not my point; my point is that the 
Committee themselves should have the power of asking to be 
represented in certain cases, and not leave it to the discretion 
of the Council to invite representatives to attend. 

Mr. Crow proposed that the Council should have power 
to co-opt six members to each standing committee, instead 
of five, and to add the words “at least one of whom shall be 
a Member of the Council." That would secure all com- 
mittees being in touch with the Council. 

Mr. Goldsmith. seconded. 

Mr. Woodward gave an instance of what he conceived to 
be the usefulness of the chairman of a standing committee 
being ex-officio a member of the Council. A standing com- 
mittee have to send to the 'Council their annual report, and 
that annual report is sometimes edited by the Council. It 
would be very useful if a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee were present at the Council meeting when these 
reports were brought wp, because in case they proposed to 
make any alteration he might be able to urge reasons why 
the report should be sent to the general body as it stood. 

Mr. Maurice Adams said Mr. Stokes had very reasonably 
asked the meeting to give the Council a lead in this matter. 
He would suggest that if thev could have by right a direct 
representation on the Council when anv matter affecting 
that committee arose, it would be an enormous gain to the 
Institute and a saving of time as well. It often happened 
that by the time the Council had had an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion and taking action, all sorts of things 
had happened and the useful work done by the committee 
had been lost. For instance, some immediate step for the 
protection of an ancient building has to be taken, and instead 
of the Institute leading in the matter it has to play second 
fiddle to some other society or individuals, owing to the 
Standing Committee being powerless to act on its own 
Initiative. Tt should be made as desirable as possible for 
the best men to seek election on the committee by giving 
them the utmost responsibilitv and the utmost limit of power 
that could properly be accorded them. 

Mr. Brodie said he cordially supported Mr. Adams. 
especially in his view that the Standing Committees should 
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be quite influential bodies, so that it should be the aim of 
members to get a seat on one or other of them. | 

Mr. Crow, replying to the chairman, said that the clause 
amended as he proposed would read: “The Standing Com- 
mittees shall each consist ot not more than twenty-one 
members, namely, ten Fellows and six Associates, to be 
elected annually in the manner hereinafter provided, and 
other members to be subsequently appointed by the Council, 
at least one of whom shall be a member of the Council.” 

Mr. Garbutt said he saw no advantage in making Com- 
mittees bigger than they were already. A Committee ot 
twenty-one members should be strong enough for any pur- 
pose. If the Council wished to be directly represented they 
had the right to nominate five members, and they could 
nominate them entirely from their own number if they chose. 

Mr. Crow: I understood that this co-option of members . 
by the Council was with the view of getting outside men of 
eminence to act with the committee. 

The Chairman: That is hardly the case. It sometimes 
happens that members of the committee who really do the 
best work by the chance of the ballot lose their seats. In 
such a case the Council co-opt them on to the committee, 
and their services are retained for the Institute. | 

Mr. Crow said he had no objection to leaving the number 
at twenty-one, and would simply propose to add the words 
"at least one of whom shall be a member of the Council." 

lhe proposal having been seconded, was put from the 
chair and agreed to. 

Mr. Brodie proposed that the following provision be 
added to By-law 48: “No member shall be eligible for 
election or appointment on more than one Standing Com- 
mittee in any one year.” He thought it a great mistake 
for one man to be on two committees ; it prevented another 
man who ought to be taking part in the Institute work 
from sitting on the second committee. If a member gave 
the proper amount of attention to the work of one Com- 
mittee he would be doing verv well. 

Mr. A. K. Jemmett seconded Mr. Brodie's proposition. 

Mr. Max. Clarke supported the proposition. He him- 
self was a member of two committees, but was of opinion 
that, no matter how useful a man might be on two Com- 
mittees, 1t would be far more useful to the Institute as a 
body that they should have separate men. The object of 
the Institute should be to broaden the interest of members 
in the work which was going on; the more they could 
spread out the base the greater would be the interest, and 
it was desirable to encourage the ambition of the younger 
men to serve on the committees. Although he himself was 
one of the standing examples, he nevertheless felt that it 
was not tair to occupy a place that some other man might 
fill. 

The proposition being put to the vote was carried. 

Mr. Brodie said he had also to move that an addition 
be made to the by-law providing that no member shall 
serve on the same Committee for more than six successive 
vears. If they removed a man from the Council at the end 
of six vears they should equally remove a man from the 
Standing Committees at the end of six years. The idea 
was the same—viz., to maintain the interest of members 
in the work of the Institute. 

Mr. Goldsmith seconded. 

. Mr. A. 1. Bolton said he had been on a committee for 
several vears and then had sent in his resignation. He had 
since been on another committee for some time, and later 
on he should resign from that too. No one ought to get on 
these committees and remain there. For anvone to be on 
a committee for six years was good enough for him, and 
good enough for the Institute too. 


(To be Continued.) 
* 
BUILDING NEWS. 


One of the most noticeable features of the Henley Regatta 
course this vear is the new house boat, “Venture,” designed 
by Mr. F. W. Troup, F.R.I.B.A.. and built by Messrs. 
Salter Bros., of Oxford, says the “Daily Sketch.” It is one 
of the most luxurious house boats not onlv on the Thames, 
but in the world. The house boat itself is 8sft. long and 
17ft. beam, and has, of course, a tender for the servants 
and kichen. This is 35ft. long. and the two are coupled 
up to form one boat with continuous awning. There is 
also a platform all round the boat suspended on chains, and 
the total size over all is 127ft. long and 22ft. beam. The 
scheme of decoration is ivory white relieved by red. There 
are bath-rooms aboard, electric light installations, and 
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te:ephones. Coolness is secured in the hottest weather by 
a double roof, and ventilation by electric fans, and the bed- 


room fittings show a wonderfully effective combination of 
marble and white metal. 
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A NEW bridge has been erected at Whitby at the expense of 
the ratepayers, and is rapidly nearing completion. The 
structure spans the Esk, and will be the only connecting link 
between the east and west sides of the town. Electrical 
machinery will be used to open the bridge for the passage of 
large vessels, leaving a roadway of 70 feet, about 25 feet 
wider than the old bridge. In demolishing the old structure 
much of the material, especially the stonework, was found 
in an excellent state of preservation, and a quantity of the 
old stone was used in the erection of the new pillars. Con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in reaching a foundation 
at the west side; and it was found necessary to dig to a 
depth of 39 feet, imstead of 19 feet as estimated. The 
contract price was £13,065, which has been exceeded owing 
to the extra foundation work. The contractors are Messrs. 
Heenan and Froude, Manchester, and the engineer Mr. J. 
Mitchell Moncrieff, Newcastle-on- Tyne. ‘The contract was 
entered into about March, 1907, a commencement being 
made with the work during the latter part of the same year. 
Improvements to the piers and harbour, costing close upon 
4,715,000, have already been begun, and in the course of 
three or four years, says the “Yorkshire Post," Whitby hopes 
to be in the happy position of. being able to cope with 
modern shipping and fishing requirements, as it will then 
possess lengthened piers. a widened harbour entrance, and 
a spacious fish quay (practically completed), in addition to 
the new bridge, with its extensive. waterwav. 


THE new concrete traffic free bridge, which cost the sum 
of £1,596, was recently opened at Ironbridge. The bridge 
is a short distance from the place where a ferry-boat crosses 
the river. The bridge is constructed in three spans, the 
longest being in the middle of the river and 8oft. from pier 
to pier; the smaller side spans are 6oft. each. Each of 
the piers in the river is formed of four Mouchel Henne- 
bique patent hollow ferro-concrete piles, 20in. by 201n. 
cross section. The upper portion of the bridge consists of 
two curved beams of concrete, in which steel bars are 
embedded to give the strength required. The wearing 
surface of the road is formed of good broken stone in the 
bottom, and tarred macadam on the top. The parapets 
are of rolled steel, and are strengthened at intervals by small 
lengths of reinforced concrete parapets. The width of the 
` bridge is 16ft., and the total cost was under £1,600. The 
contractors were the Liverpool Hennebique Co., of Bootle, 
and the time taken was under six months, after deducting 
delays owing to change of design, and over which the con- 
tractors had no control. The work has been supervised 
by Mr. B. Brear, of Birmingham, the midland agent for the 
Hennebique system of ferro-concrete construction. Тһе 
. bridge was tested before a number of interested spectators, 
including several eminent engineers. As the test load passed 
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on to the part over the column, the bridge returned to its | 


original position, and gradualiy lifted as it passed on to the 
middle of the next arch, this deflecting 1.5 m.m., or 3-59 
of an inch. As the steam-roller used weighed 14 tons, 
nearly two tons more than was calculated for, and the 
maximum allowed deflection was one and three-fifths of 
an inch, the test was considered very satisfactory, only one- 
twentieth of the allowed deflection being registered. 


A LARGE and well-equipped abattoir, erected on a convenient 
site in Sheepen Lane. Colchester, was formally opened on 
Saturday. The buildings, constructed for the Colchester 
Co-operative Society by Mr. R. Beaumont, of Lexden (whose 
contract was for some £2,800), from designs by Messrs. 
Goodey and Cressall. Colchester, consist of slaughter-house, 
“Jairage,” and cold storage-rooms, engme-house, boiling 
and sausage-making rooms, and a fine range of stabling. 
There is also a commodious “ reception yard,” 7oft. by soft., 
from which the cattle are introduced to the "lairs." The 
latter are stalls situated in a handsome. and lofty room, 
beautifully lighted, and supplied with water tanks and every 
other comfort that a moribund bullock could desire. The 
“abattoir,” or slaughter-house proper, is 48ft. by 3oft. in 
dimensions, and is faced with glazed bricks. It is perfectly 
drained, and the high roof is ventilated by two long louvres. 
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On entering the “abattoir,” the bullock is personally con- 
ducted to an up-to-date windlass, and, having been gently 
made fast to it, he experiences the sensation of a “short 
sharp shock” from a humane “killer,” approved by the Roval 
Humane Society, and is promptly transmogrified into beef, 
Having been hauled up by the heels with a “ gambril,” the 
beast is divided into several parts, and is run along an ingeni- 
ous overhead trolley-Ime into the cold store. ‘Throughout 
the buildings, whose erection and equipment cost approxi- 
mately £3,000, everything is of the best. A Paxman 
t5-h.p. gas engine, with magneto ignition, drives the 
refrigerating apparatus, the pumps, and other appliances; 
the ice-making plant, cooling chambers, and other special 
machinery are by the firm of A. G. Enoch and Co., South 
Tottenham; and the pumps are by Stanford and Co., of 
Colchester. Water is obtained from a well 35ft. deep, lined 
with indurated concrete cylinders. Even the pickled pork 
is kept in Doulton tanks, and everything is spotlessly clean. 
The meat is cooled down by air circulation, and is held cool 
at night by brine retainers at 20 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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SOME £40,000 has been spent on improvements at the 
Hippodrome, which re-opens on Monday. The stage now 
measures 74 feet by 40 feet. 


Мк Harry Соскѕнот, of Edinburgh House, Brondesbury, 
N.W., as director of the Wallpaper Manufacturers (Limited), 
who died on June 15, aged 42, left estate of the gross value 
of £133,776 15 11d. 


Tue arbitrator appointed between the Lambeth Borough 
Council and the L.C.C. to fix the cost of the site cf the new 
county hall on the Lambeth foreshore to the east of West- 
minster Bridge, has awarded the former body £31,342 as 
against the sum of £179,138 it claimed, 


THE post of principal of the new technical school at 
Burnley has been offered to Mr. T. Crossland, B.Sc., 
at present principal of the Burnley Pupil Teachers 
Centre, and the Higher Grade School. The Technical 
School, which has been built at a cost of about 460,000, 
will be opened in September. 


Ат the annual meeting of the Somerset Archaological and 
T н Y = : 

Natural History Society, the report stated that a fund was 
being raised for the excavation of Meare Lake Village; the 
undertaking would be a costlv one, and would extend over 
several years. Reference was also made to the efforts of 
the National Trust to secure Cheddar cliffs for the nation. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Se ETT \ 
THE directors of John Oakey and Sons, Ltd., have declared 
an interim dividend on the ordinary shares for the half year 
ending June 30 last, at the rate of so per cent. per annum, 
payable on September s, 1909. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. D. Storrar, architect, Cupar, the 
“ Boyle” system of natural ventilation, embracing the latest 
patent “air-pump” ventilators and air inlets, has been 
applied to Ladybank United Free Church and Hall, 
Ladybank. 


THE new Golf Club, Irvine, N.B., is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester stoves 
with descending smoke flues, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


A LARGE chiming clock has just been erected in the parish 
church at Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent, as a memorial to the 
late Lord Burton. It was formally started on Saturday, the 
24th inst, by Lady Burton. It shows time on four large 
dials, and is fitted with all the latest improvements, being 
made generally to the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe by 
John Smith and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who 
made the Burton Town Hall clock for the late Lord Burton 
many years ago. 
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5 to the best way of taking a holiday, it is impossible 
A to lay down any fixed law. The chief object of a 
holiday to the average person is to obtain a rest 

from the ordinary avocations of life, and probably the 
physical rest is thought of more account than the mental 
one. Change of occupation and thought, with change of 
living and environment, are doubtless of the highest value, 
whilst it cannot be doubted that the mental change and 
stimulus derived from a well-planned holiday is in many 
cases of more value than anything else. We have no desire 
in this place to preach a sermon, but we venture to suggest 
to our younger readers that, as the habit of observation 
and analysis, of critical thought and questioning, lies at 
the root of architectural education, the holidays should be 
‘taken advantage of to stimulate these powers to the utmost. 
Critical thought about architecture should be cultivated to 
a high degree if we are to do anything beyond a merely 
sleepy sort of copyism; and it must be remembered that 
the formation of opinion as to the merits of architectural 
design may be aided by a study of new work as well as 
of old. How effects of breadth are obtained, how richness 
of detail may be subordinated to good constructive 
emphasis, how a strong predominance of verticality or 
of horizontalism is to be secured, how refinements of detail 
‚тау give added value to a general design—these and many 
other points will occur to the student as objects for 
criticism and study. All this kind of thought should tend 
to create a catholic attitude of mind which is necessary 
to the production of really good work, and it is so essential 
that we need not, perhaps, point out that, in carrying it 
to an extreme, we also fall into trouble. It is most 
essential to all of us that a habit of healthy, vigorous 
criticism should be engendered and maintained, and we 


should take care: to ensure the formation of 
this in our earliest student days. Probably 
the annual holiday is the best time to endeavour 


to make up for lost opportunities in this direction, and 
there is no more certain way of attainment than by the 
intelligent sketching of buildings, both old and new. It 
is, perhaps, easier, or seems easier, to sketch old buildings 
than new ones, but we may learn a great deal by studying 
and sketching the partial ‘successes of contemporary work. 
And, moreover, we should aim at making pretty sketches. 
We should trv to make our sketches as emphatic as possible 
in their portrayal of the strong qualities of a good building. 
That would be the idea we should find conveyed in the 
proper interpretation of a pretty sketch. The pretty sketch 
Is not a piece of ingenious fireworks of dots and splutters 
and scratches, innocent of any real drawing, or any right 
emphasis of any good quality. That is what we should 
call a hideous sketch, and it is to be found represented in 
the bulk of illustrations of architecture which find their 
wav into current publications; in these things, the qualities 
which constitute architectural values are wholly at a dis- 
count, and yet the public conceive them to be pretty 
sketches! The way to draw architecture, so as to learn 
Its value by the very act of drawing, is to draw it sympatheti- 


cally, and so as to bring out as far as may be its dominant ` 


values. When Mr. Ernest George draws architecture 
pictorially, he gives us the distinction of mass and outline, 
with the suggestion of interesting detail, which constitutes 
the architectural value of his subjects, but he looks at 
It all with the eve of an artist, and perhaps gives us some- 
thing which we have not seen ourselves, but which we should 
be very glad to see! A student might give us careful 
sketches of similar subjects in which the main study was 
the stone jointing, and very right and pleasant it might 
be; even a charming piece of pictorial drawing But there 
Is room for all, and we must value that drawing, of what- 
ever kind it be, which indicates the draughtsman's 
sympathy with the subject, whether it be in the crooked 
conventional outlines by Mr. J. B. Fulton, the delicately 
Meisive pen-drawing of Spanish detail by Mr. A. N. 
Prentice, or'a water-colour sketch of the tone and texture 
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ı of an old church interior by Mr. Guy Dawber. It is 
curious to reflect how one's thoughts of architecture and 
architectural values may be bound up with the actual 
drawing. We recall as vividly as when we first saw it, 
an interior of a Gothic church by Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
in which the delicacy and force of the pen-drawing argued 
an intimate perception of the qualities of his own design, 
and an a priori knowledge of what might be expected, which 
no mere technical detailed drawing could have supplied. 
So with one of Sir Aston Webb’s happiest effects in a 
city building, his own rendering in sparkling drawing in- 
vested his semi-Gothic design with exceptional interest. 

Our readers will often have noted the vaporous dreamings 
of certain writers, and wondered what lay behind it all, 
what it meant, or was intended to mean. We do not wish 
to leave our own meaning uncertain, as, perhaps, might 
result from the idle and perfunctory words on such a vast and 
important subject as holidays! We would like to emphasise 
our moral with all the means at our command. We say, 
Do not let any false teaching draw you away from a belief 
in the value of good drawing and sketching. The motor- 
car and the photograph have their values, which it is not 
needful to discount, when we point out that speed is not 
an item of much account in architecture, nor the emphasis 
of the camera that which will teach us most about it. 
Nothing can minimise the value of patient, interested study 
of architecture, or the beautiful and truthful delineation 
of it. When we engage in these things as a pure holiday 
delight, we may be sure we shall be rewarded. In this 
way comes the glamour of imagination and of hope; 
imagination as to what may be built on past efforts, and 
hope for its accomplishment. We cannot do anything of 
much account without both. It is a sorry task to look 
for them through the eve of the camera, or by the hustle 
and hurry of modern life. "The great things of architecture 
are to be learnt by patient, svmpathetic, personal effort, 
and observation, and there is no better way of getting nearer 
to them than in tbe delight of holiday sketching. 


ж——— 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE following appeared in the “ Times ” m Thursday : — 
Sir,—It has been rumoured in more than one quarter 
lately that what is unanimously agreed to be the most 

beautiful statue in London the authorities contemplate 
removing. The excuse is the new, approach to the Mall, but 
it is to be hoped that before anything is definitely settled we 
may have some opportunity of knowing where it is proposed 
to replace it. Before the statue is sacrificed, the whole 
planning of this new entrance into Trafalgar Square requires 
considerable thought, and many improvements in the way of 
the safety of the public at a particularly dangerous open 
space might result from 1t.—I am, yours, etc., Max JUDGE. 
(Shrewsbury, August 1.) ‘Mr. Judge appears to have over. 
looked the fact that Sir Aston Webb will probably have 
something to say about this. As architect for the new build- 
ings forming the entrance to the Mall, he will probably be 
able to arrange that the statue may come opposite the axial 
line of the new entrance, so that its position would not be 
very greatly altered. If Mr. Judge could succeed in waken- 
ing the authorities to the need for some consideration of 
the future of Trafalgar Square as a whole, he would indeed 
be doing a useful service. 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the Society of Antiquaries, 
in conjunction with the St. Albans and Herts Architectural 
and Archeological Society. to carry out a systematic excava- 
tion of the site of the Roman city of Verulamium at St. 
Albans. Negotiations аге proceeding between Lord 
Verulam, the owner of the site, and the society, and it is 
contemplated that the work will be begun next spring, says 
the * Times." 


THE display to be made by the furniture trades next year 
at Brussels will be one of the most attractive in the exhibi- 
tion. The effective device of fumishing entire rooms is to 
be adopted by Messrs. White, Allom and Co., Messrs. Gill 
and Reigate, Mr. C. J. Charles, Messts. Howard and Sons, 
Ltd.. and Messrs. Stenhouse and Savage; and there will be 
a very enterprising collective exhibit of chairs by five firms 
at High Wycombe, who have taken 1,000 square feet for the 
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purpose, and may increase that space if other firms can be 
induced to come in. The exhibition, of course, offers an 
actual opportunity for increased trade at a low cost. There 
is not only the inducement offered by Belgian taste and low 
tariffs, but the fact that these exhibits will appeal to the big 
travelling public which visits Brussels from all parts of the 
Continent, and to the large contingent of ‘Colonials on 
holiday who may be expected to visit an exhibition at which 
the Mother Country is making her first official appearance, 
and which will certainly be the most important, from an 
ed point of view, that has yet been held beyond our 
shores. 


IN connection with the Town-Planning and Housing Exhibi. 
tion now being held at the Hampstead Garden Suburb, a 
lecture was given on Wednesday by Councillor J. S. Nettle- 
fold, of Birmingham, on *A Practical Town." In English 
local government there was, he pointed out, a great lack 
of cohesion and co-ordination, not only between the various 
committees of local authorities, but also between those 
bodies and the directors of private undertakings. The worst 
feature was that most commercial centres were governed bv 
several entirely distinct local authorities, each strugglin 

for what it considered to be its own interests, instead of al 

co-operating for the general good. If these difficulties were 
got rid of, how should the practical town be planned? The 
principal administrative buildings should tbe the centre of 
town-life, businesslike, and dignified, with plenty of free 
space around, and other public buildings also should have 
adequate open surroundings. ^ Factories and warehouses 
were best at the back of the town, properly served bv rail- 
wavs and canals, and business premises on the main arteries, 
radiating from the centre. In the oases between the 
dwelling-houses could be erected, the roadways being narrow, 
with tree-planted grass margins and pleasant footpaths. In 
England the main arteries were far too narrow, and the 
roadways of side streets far too wide. Open spaces, play- 
grounds, and allotments were better on back land than on 
valuable frontage, which might more profitably be used for 
houses. Means of communication should be thought of from 
the commencement, when difficulties insurmountable under 
the present want of system would become comparatively 
slight. These suggestions were not mere ideals, but Hamp- 
stead and other garden suburbs had shown their practicability 
and commercial success. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., who 
was in the chair, in reply to a question from the audience, 
said that he had supported and voted for the second reading 
of Mr. Burns’ Town-Planning Bill. On such a subject, how- 
ever, there must be wide differences of opinion on details. 
The public had been taught what imaginative foresight was 
required to be exercised when a town was being begun. 
Even the town-planning public had had to learn that it was 
not necessary to have goft. or 6oft. roads in every direction. 
There was very little expert knowledge of the subject in this 
country, and they wished to press on Mr. Burns the danger 
of rushing the matter. Nothing would be more deplorable 
than for this subject to be tossed down, to be dealt with by 
inexpert and incompetent people. If it were attempted 
suddenly to place a number of garden cities all over the 
country by means of public enterprise, the movement would 
be rendered most unpopular. His earnest suggestion was 
that a really skilled department of the Local Government 
Board should be constituted to deal with the whole question. 


A sPECIAL general meeting of the Institute will be held on 
Tuesday, August то, 1909, at five o'clock p.m., to read the 
minutes of the special general meeting held Wednesday, 
July 21, 1909, when the chairman will move the following 
resolution: “That this meeting, summoned in accordance 
with Clause 33 of the Charter, hereby confirms the resolution 
passed at the special general meeting of July 21—viz., that 
the revised by-laws as amended by the special general meet- 
ings of May 24, June 14, 23, and 28, and Julv 2r, be 
adopted ; that the Council be authorised to take the necessary 
steps to obtain for the revised by-laws the approval of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council; and that the existing by-laws be 
rescinded immediately such approval is signified.” 


IN a letter to Sir Frederick Edridge, chairman of the 
governors of the Whitgift Foundation, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury expresses an earnest hope that means will yet 
be found to prevent the threatened demolition of Whitgift’s 
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Hospital. The Primate writes:—“Croydon is one of the 
great towns of southern England. It has manv ‘men and 
things * of great value and interest. But it is obviously not 
rich in buildings of historic interest. One such it has, a 
treasure almost unique in England—a building known to 
and appreciated by every student of our history in Church 
and State, and every lover of what is beautiful in archi- 
tecture and characteristic of the Elizabethan age. To part 
with that treasure would be to sacrifice irreparably a pos. 
session which can never be replaced, and 1 believe that 
our children and grand-children would, in years to come, 
condemn unhesitatingly an act of what will hereafter be 
called thoughtless vandalism. I could not myself consent 
to be party to a destructive act of this sort unless it were 
absolutely clear that no alternative scheme is practicable. 
Instead of that, evervthing seems to show that by the ex- 
penditure of a little more money, the streets could be so 
treated as to remove or greatly alleviate the traffic difficulties, 
while still preserving our great historic possession. I hope 
that the Whitgift Trustees will make it clear that they can 
be no party to a surrender which would evoke intense feeling 
throughout the land." | 


THE committee of the National Housing Reform Council 
has decided to arrange a second Continental town-planning 
tour for September next. This tour will comprise visits to 
several cities in which municipal town-planning powers have 
been used, including Rheims (France), Stuttgart, Ulm-on-the 
Danube, and Munich. It is possible that Nancy (France) 
may also be visited. The membership of the party making 
the tour wil be limited to municipal representatives, 
architects and surveyors, and members of the National 
Housing Reform Council. Arrangements will be made for 
explanations of the special features of each scheme to be 
given by expercs. The kind co-operation of leading men in 
the cities to be visited has already been promised, and every 
effect will be made to render the tour one of real practical 
value. An endeavor wil also be made to secure the 
voluntary help of English speaking guides in each town 
visited, so that the language difficulties may be largely 
obviated and the value of the tour increased. The details of 
the route to be followed have not yet been finally decided 
upon, but it may be stated that the party will leave London 
on Friday, September го, and will leave Munich on the 
return journey (via Paris) on September 18. The cost of the 
tour will cover rail fares and hotel expenses, and will be 
£12 125. inclusive. The object of the National Housing 
Reform Council in undertaking the responsible task of 
organising the tour is to prepare municipal councils for the 
new responsibilities which the passing of the Housing and 
Town-Planning Bill will place upon them. 


IN presenting to the members their 14th.annual report, the 
Council of the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty feel that they may regard with satisfaction 
the progress made by the society in 1908. The council have 
addressed the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, urging the 
preservation of the corner houses in Barton Street, and 
Cowley Street, Westminster, of the 18th century. 


——k—— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES. 


SYDNEY K. GREENSLADE, A.R,I.B.A., Architect. 


WE publish this week the design by Mr. Sydney К. Greens- 
lade, A.R.I.B.A., 11, Gray's Inn Square, which was placed 
first in the recent competition by the assessor, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., and which it has been decided to carry 
out. In his description of the plans the architect says that 
his great aim has been to lay down a fine scheme, trusting 
that in the future it will eventually be completed. The site 
demands a building of a large size, and low rather than high 
in its proportions. For this reason, architecturally as well as 
for the spaciousness essential inside, the building has been 
spread over a large area. As seen from the surrounding hills 
and the sea, the building should be a strong well-defined mass, 
and particular attention has been devoted to this massing and 
grouping of the roofs and their design. By placing the 
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librarian’s house to the far left, and the lighting and heating 
building, with the lodge, at a lower level to the far right, the 
extreme width of the site is made use of and a very strong 
horizontal line obtained. The treatment externally is pur- 

ely flat and severe, the end windows of the library and 
exhibition halls being the important features because they 
have to carry the long lines of the sides. The centre portion 
is purposely not emphasised because the great approach up 
to it would be amply sufficient to mark the main entrance. 
The style of the elevations is classical, adapted to modern 
requirements. 

The plan of the buildings is a quadrangle, the administra- 
tion block being in the central portion of the front, flanked 
on one side by the great library hall, and on the other side 
by the exhibition hall, the fourth side of the quadrangle at 
the rear being the book stack, which, as planned by the 
architect, will hold 332,000 volumes, but with a variation 
which the librarian suggests, the book storage could be 
increased to over 500,000. The features of the buildings are 
the library hall, on the left or westerly side of the main 
entrance, the exhibition on the opposite side, the great central 
hall from which the public will obtain access to all parts of the 
building, and the manuscript department placed axially across 
the quadrangle between the central hall and the book stack. 
The “Cambrian News ” says the manuscript department is 
exceptionally good, as it secures that isolation from risks of 
fire and theft so essential when dealing with priceless 
treasures such as the national library already possesses, and 
which it will no doubt possess in still greater numbers in the 
future. The library hall is a magnificent apartment where 
over 100,000 books can be placed within sight of readers, and 
offering conditions as regards the readers which cannot fail to 
make it a delightful and inspiring place for research workers. 
The exhibition hall provides space for the public exhibition 
of rare and interesting books, manuscripts, fine bookbindings, 
and other things of a like nature, while the prints and draw- 
ings, art books, patents, parliamentary papers, and many 
other departments have space specially allotted to them in 
the exhibition wing. The council chamber, with the presi- 
dent's and librarian's rooms, are in front of the administrative 
portion of the building. , 


—Á——À 


TRANSVAAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


HE Transvaal Institute of Architects held their general 
meeting at the Transvaal University College on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 29. Mr. Walter Reid, 

F.R.LB.A., was in the chair, and there were also present 
Messrs. J. F. Beardwood, M.S.A., E. H. Waugh, M.S.A., 
Н. G. Veale, R. Howden, M.S.A., Е. V. Stokes, F.S.I., 
D. A. McCubbin, D. M. Sinclair, G. Burt Andrews, M.S.A., 
Archer Hoskings, A.R.IB.A., G. A. H. Dickson, 
F.R.LB.A., M. J. Harris, and Cecil Alder (secretary). 
From the president’s. valedictory address we take the fol. 
lowing:—It was in July, 1907, that the matter of registra- 
tion of architects was first mentioned; so that it has taki 
us just two years to bring it to fruition. The members of 
the institute at sundry general meetings were pleased to 
confirm the programme mapped out by the council, and to 
sanction the excellent financiab programme prepared by Mr. 
Waugh. The universal support given to this proposal and 
the entire absence of opposition from any source, I consider 
the best possible recommendation it could receive. Par- 
ticularly gratifving to us all must be the substantial financial, 
as well as the moral support the proposal has received from 
the Society of Architects of London and its South African 
Branch ; the extremely generous contribution made hy those 
bodies towards the heavy costs incurred was an original con- 
ception of Mr. Waugh’s; to whom (and the society he 
represents) the most hearty thanks of every member of this 
Institute is due; to whom I must take this opportunity of 
expressing my appreciation and personal indebtedness. The 
results of our application for Tegistration prove the Govern- 
ment's good intentions towards the country and our pro- 
;e5*lon, the prosperity of both being dependent upon a suit- 
able Tecognition bx the Government and municipal services 
= hig corporations throughout the land. 
т ı to me that the failure of the public in the pas 

*Cognise the necessity for registration has not been so 


much its fault, as the fault of a few carping critics in our 
own ranks, who profess to lead public opinion and proclaim 
that art ^cannot be taught" or tested as a result of examina- 
tion. It can at any rate be fostered and protected, and the 
only practical way of doing so is by providing a statutory 
qualification before being allowed to practice; if Art cannot 
be taught it can be developed, and the effect of our legisla- 
tion cannot in any sense of the word help to make architec- 
ture less of a fine art, nor can it in any way detract from 
the ability of those who care to adopt it as a means of 
livelihood. Compulsory examination and study is sure to 
produce men able to conduct criticism and produce work of a 
higher and more intelligent standard than past circumstances 
and conditions permitted. We have reason to believe that 
we have the Government of the country with us, which, in 
the light of past events in other countries, marks a distinct 
success and advance in the practically universal demand for 
registration and protection for statutory qualification; so 
far as our profession is concerned it marks an epoch in these 
times of advanced legislation, for which this young Colony 
is deriving a just reputation, for which the gratitude of the 
institute and the profession is due to our legislators in 
general, and Sir William van Hulsteyn in particular, who 
undertook to introduce and pilot the measure through the 
Legislative Assembly. It is hoped by obtaining registration 
in this Colony, to form a precedent for successfully applving 
it to the rest of South Africa, through the medium of the 
Union Parliament, in which body I should like to see the 
profession represented by two or more members. 

The Transvaal Institute of Architects will remain a 
separaté and distinct body from the Registered Association, 
still in alliance with the R.I.B.A. The scope of the institute 
in the past has ‘been somewhat limited owing to its small 
membership, consequent lack of funds, and the absence of 
Government protection. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
it has exercised considerable influence throughout South 
Africa and completed lasting good work in pioneering the 
Registration Bill to its present stage. ‘When the new body 
comes into being, I am afraid that the membership of the 
old institute will somewhat decrease, but that is no reason 
why its sphere of influence and usefulness should not con- 
tinue. 

During the past vear our institute has become allied to the 
Roval Institute of British Architects, and so have the Cape 
and Natal Institutes, solely through the efforts of one of our 
members (Mr. Arthur H. Reid), to whom our thanks are due 
for the good work accomplished. With a view to federating 
the various institutes throughout South Africa, preparatory 
steps have been taken to promote a South African Congress 
of Architects. By these means it is hoped to bring about a 
National Federation, that will have a world-wide influence for 
good. Mr. Beardwood and the incoming council will find 
ample scope herein for the exercise of considerable activity ; 
and advantage should be taken of such an occasion to prepare 
a list of subjects for discussion that would be paramount to 
the profession throughout South Africa. i 

The institute has had considerable dealings with the Master 
Builders? Association, more particularly in connection with 
“Conditions of Contract,” on which an agreement was come 
to satisfactory to all parties. This institute has succeeded 
in establishing the use in the Transvaal of conditions of 
building contract in general use in the United Kingdom, 
accepted there by the R.I.B.A. in agreement with the 
Institute of Builders and the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers of Great Britain and Ireland. As our 
institute is allied to the first-named body and the Master 
Builders’ Association is allied to the latter, it is to be hoped 
that the other institutes and builders? associations in the 
South African Colonies will fall into line and adopt similar 
conditions of contract, in order to make their application 
as universal and widespread as can ће; the advantages are 
too obvious to require enlarging upon. I have also to thank 
the president of the Master Builders’ Association for the verv 
material assistance rendered bv him in giving evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House in favour of our applica- 
tion for registration of architects. 

Three competitions for important public buildings have 
been decided, and it is a matter for regret that in no case did 
the promoters act up to the recommendations of the aSsessors, 
bv employing the successful competitors, notwithstanding 
strong representations made by the institute. The svstem of 
obtaining the best information in exchange for a small 
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premium is most pernicious and must in future be strongly 
resisted by architects in private practice. Some definite 
assurance from the promoters must be had in advance, that 
the successful author will be employed to carry out the work, 
failing which redress can only be abtained by systematically 
refraining from competing in the intended competition, a 
comparatively easy matter when we have a Registration Bill. 
As I implied before, the prosperity of our profession and the 
successful development of a country from an artistic and 
many other points of view are largely dependent upon suitable 
recognition of our profession by large public bodies and 
corporations. | 

There is a very prominent tendency in Government and 
municipal bodies in the Transvaal (N.B.—Not peculiar to the 
Transvaal) to engage large staffs of assistants, to build up a 
large department and keep the designing and carrying out of 
the more important architectural works in one groove. I 
hold that this is a practice to be strongly condemned, not 
merely because it deprives architects in private practice of 
monetary consideration, but for reasons of State; and in men- 
tioning the matter I wish you only to consider it from а 
National standpoint. It is a restriction of output (of brains) 
and competition; none of which can tend to improve archi- 
tecture or State development. In quiet times, when the 
staffs have to be dismissed, it creates a class of unemployed ; 
in busy times it deprives the private practitioner of legitimate 
means of proving his ability, especially the vounger and 
keener ones. It cannot be to the advantage of a nation or a 
particular town or colony that their public buildings should 
be undertaken bv one man; who cannot be expected to be 
an expert in every branch of architecture and possibly pro- 
duces a more or less similar class of «lesign for various 
classes of building. over a long period of time, tending to 
monotony of production. 

The matter of the development and proper laving out of 
the open squares in Johannesburg, is one in which the 
institute should have been consulted, being of vital import- 
ance to the public and future generations. "The placing of 
the new Government buiklings and new Law Courts, has 
received a certain amount of attention from interested persons 
and property owners. No representations have been made 
to either the Government or the municipality from a dis- 
interested source, such as our institute, and I recommend 
the matter to the incoming council for its consideration and 
action at the earliest possible moment. Disinterested repre- 
sentations suitably made in the pubilc interest in the right 
quarters, are bound to carry due weight. For want of some 
sort of concerted action and through piecemeal building opera- 
tions having been undertaken, a splendid opportunitv has 
been lost to develop Van Brandis Square in a creditable 
manner, and it seems wrong to allow our Market Square 
to go the same wav for similar reasons, without making some 
protest. Representations should be made in the proper 
quarter suggesting a conference of parties, consisting of dis- 
. interested representatives from the Government, the muni- 
cipalitv and our institute. ! | 

Mr. J. F. Beardwood was elected president for the ensuing 
vear. Messrs. G. A. H. Dickson and R. Howden vioe- 
presidents, E. Waugh hon. treasurer, A. W. Hoskings hon. 
secretary, D. A. McCubbin examiner of accounts, and 
Messrs. G. S. B. Andrews, G. Granger Fleming, D. M. 
Sinclair, F V. Stokes, H. G. Veale, and A. W. Hoskings, 
members of the council. 


. —*— i 
THE INSTITUTE BY-LAWS. _ 
(Concluded from Page 89.) 


Mr. Max. Clarke, on the same point, proposed a resolu- 
tion in the following form: “Three Fellows and two 
Associates shall retire from the Standing Committee on 
which they have served each year and shall not be eligible 
for re-election or appointment by the Council for service 
on the same committee until the expiration of two years 
from the termination of their tenure of office.” This, he 
said, was on the same lines as the resolution applying to 
the Council. | ; | 

Mr. Clarke’s proposition not being seconded, Mr. Brodie’s 
resolution was put from the chair and carried. . 

No. 48, as amended, was then put and agreed to. 

Mr. Saxon Snell, on No. 49, said that some of the diffi- 


culties from which the Standing Committee suffered had 
been already referred to. ‘The committees were advisory 
committees only; they were appointed by the Institute, but 
were amenable to the Council, and not only were they 
debarred from taking independent action, but the Council 
had even the right to forbid them appealing against their 
decision in any action they recommended. He moved that 
the last sentence of No. 49 be omitted, and the following 
added: "Provided that in case the Council reject or fail 
to act upon any such report or suggestion the committee 
may through its chairman make a communication or submit 
a resolution thefeon at any general busimess meeting.” 
That would give the committees an opportunity of appealing 
against the Council. 

Mr. Brodie pointed out that such a provision was hardly 
necessary. ‘The chairman of the Standing Committee which 
felt itself aggrieved could, in his private capacity as a 
member, give notice of any sort of resolution for a business 
meeting. He could thus ensure the matter being dis- 
cussed. It was not at all desirable to put it into a by-law. 

The proposition being seconded was voted upon by show 
of hands and rejected. 

No. 49 Was then agreed to as prinfed in the draft. 

Mr. Max. Clarke, on No. 50, moved that the following 
provision be added: “No chairman of a Standing Com- 
mittee who has filled the office for two consecutive years 
shall be again eligible for the chairmanship until the expi- 
ration of two years from the fermination of his tenure ot 
office.” 

Mr. Slater suggested that this was a regulation that the 
committees should make for themselves; it was unneces- 
sary and undesirable to put it into a by-law. 

Mr. Brodie said he had had some experience of these 
committees. If somebody proposed at a meeting that the: 
old chairman should be re-elected, it was very difficult for 
any member of the committee to object, and it was 
especially hard on the executive officers who knew that the 
old chairman was particularly incompetent. He was there- 
fore strongly in favour of Mr. Clarke's suggestion that a 
chairman’s tenure of office should be limited by by-law; 
it would get them over a serious difficulty. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes pointed out that a regulation might 
be made bv the Council under By-law 35, which would be 
quite as strong as a by-law and not be so troublesome to 
change if they wanted to alter it later. If the meeting 
would ask the Council to draw up a regulation to that 
effect they would do so. 

Mr. Max. Clarke said that the two committees on which 
he was serving would consider that arrangement most unde- 
sirable. Both committees were in favour of this proposal, 
and knew that he was bringing it forward. 

Mr. H. A. Satchell said he knew a case of a chairman 
who expected to be elected to the chairmanship a second 
session, and was not elected, and he did not attend the 
committee any other time that session. Some definite regu- 
lation, therefore, which would prevent the feeling that a 
man is necessarily succeeding to the chair would be a great 
help to the committees. | 

Мт. Mauric Adams said he could not help thinking that it 
would be better to face this thing squarely and fairly. What 
they should aim at was to get more men to take an interest, 
and more qualified men to take an interest, not only in the 
Council, but in those committees, and there was 
no reason at all why they should not put it in a by-law. 
He should support the proposal. 

Mr. Crow opposed the motion. There were certain 
gentlemen among them eminently fitted to preside over the 
deliberations of these committees, and he could not see why 
they should be got rid of. As Mr. Hall had put it to them 
the other night, would they think of changing the director 
of a company every two years? From the business point of 
view the proposal would not be entertained for a moment. 

The motion being put from the Chair was carried. 

Mr. Brodie proposed to omit the words “have the right to” 
in the first line of No. 50, so as to read, “The Standing 
Committees shall each appoint” etc. These words carried 
one back to the time when the Standing Committees were in 
a subsidiary position ; they were given the right to do some- 
thing then. Now they were firmly established, and thev 
ought to be able to attend to certain business. 

. The proposal was put from the Chair and agreed to. 

Mr. Brodie, referring to the last line but one, asked why 

the chairman of a Standing Committee might not call the 
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committee together whenever he thought fit. The by-law 


rad “subject in all cases to the convenience of the Council.” 
He really did not think the Council had anything to do with 
it; the chairman of a Standing Committee of a great insti- 
tute should have the power to call a meeting at any time he 
thought fit, subject to the approval of nobody at all. He 
moved that the words “subject in all cases to the convenience 
of the Council” be omitted. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes: The only reason it was put in, I 
helieve, was that if all the committees decided to sit at the 
same time there would not be room for them. We will agree 
to that. 

The proposal, being put to the vote, was carried. 

No. 50, as amended, was then put and agreed to. 

Nos. 51, 52, 53. 54, Were respec- 
tively agreed to as printed. 

Mr. Middleton, on No. 55, re- 
ferred to the change proposed “af 
whom the majority present shall be 
Fellows.” There might happen to 
be a meeting which was of great 
interest to the Associates and of 
comparatively little interest for 
Fellows; there might be forty sub- 
scribing members and vet not be a 
majority of Fellows. He suggested 
that the word "majority" should be 
changed to “at least tewnty-one." 
The necessity that the majority 
should in all cases be Fellows might 
very well invalidate a most useful 
meeting. 

Mr. Statham: I think this is a 
most dangerous and unconstitutional 
suggestion. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross moved to 
omit "the majority" and insert "or 
whom at least twenty-one shall be 
Fellows." | 

Mr. Statham: It is the same thing ; 
twenty-one is the majority of forty. 

Mr. Garbutt: The quorum of forty 
is rather high. Why should a general 
meeting collapse entirely because 
forty members are not present ? 

Mr. Leonard Stokes agreed. They 
should seldom get a quorum of forty, 
on an occasion like the present, for 
instanoe, when the subject was not 
very interesting. 

Mr. Crow: What was the reason 
for the alteration? I propose the 
figures should remain as before. 

‚ The Chairman: It is twenty years 

since the original figure was settled 
upon, and we have grown in twenty 
years; ‘but it rests entirely with the 
meeting if it is wished to go back 
to the original figure. 

Mr. Cross: I shall be ready to 
withdraw my proposal in favour of 
Mr. Crow's. 

Mr. Jemmett seconded. All these 
enlargements of numbers were a wrong policy, because 
It made it more difficult for them all to take an interest 
їп the affairs of the Institute. 

Mr. Slater: The object of the Council in making the pro- 
posal was exactly the opposite. They thought if they made 
the quorum larger they should be more likely to get members 
present. 

The amendment being put, that the original figures be 
restored, was carried. 

No. 55 as amended and Nos. 56 and 57 as printed were 
agreed to. uM 

Mr. Н. Shepherd, on No. 58, said the fourteen days’ 
‚notice required to be given of motions intended to be sub- 
mitted to a business meeting seemed unnecessarily long. А 
question might crop up perhaps in a week—a matter, for 
Instance, on which a Standing Committee was engaged— 
and it might be of such urgency that fourteen days would be 
P long. He suggested they should make the notice ten 

ys. 
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The Chairman: The notice has to be printed and issued 
to members seven days before the meeting at which it is to 
be brought forward. We could scarcely do with less than 
seven days’ notice. | 

Mr. Middleton suggesting that the notice ought to be in 
writing, the meeting agreed to insert the words “in writing” 
after the word “ given.” 

No. 58 as amended, and Nos. 59 and бо were respectively 
put and agreed to. 

No. 61, depending to some extent on No. 44, was referred 
back to the Council, to be considered in connection with 
that by-law. 

On No. 62, on the proposition of Mr. Max. Clarke, duly 
seconded, it was resolved that the number of requisitionists 


(From “Garden Life.") 


for a special general meeting, which the draft proposed to 
raise to twenty, should remain at twelve, as in the existing 
by-law. | 
Mr. Max. Clarke, on the same by-law, proposed, and it 
was duly seconded, that the following sentence be omitted 
—viz., “ Any member desiring to propose an amendment at 
such meeting must specify the same in a notice to be 
delivered to the Secretary at least three days before the pro- 
posed meeting." | 
Mr. Garbutt, speaking in support, said that in many cases 
it must be impossible to know whether an amendment was 
desirable until one had heard the reasons for the original 
motion being brought forward. It would be contrary to all 
ordinary practice to rule that no amendment could be moved 
at a meeting to a mesolution of which notice had been given. 
Mr. Max. Clarke pointed out that at the present meetirig 
a great many amendments had been moved and carried which 
would have been barred out altogether if such a regulatión 
were in £orce as that proposed. | : | 


The motion to omit the provision was carried on a show 
of hands. 

Mr. Max. Clarke, on the same by-law, proposed that the 
quorum referred to in the last sentence should remain at 
twenty, as in the existing by-law, instead of forty, as pro- 
posed. | 
Mr. Slater: It must be remembered that this quorum is for 
a meeting at which some important proposal was to be 
brought forward, or it would not be a special meeting. 
Is it safe to allow motions to be brought forward and per- 
haps carried with only twenty people present? 1 would 
suggest making it thirty. 

Mr. Cross seconded Mr. Clarke’s amendment, which, on 
being put to the meeting, was lost. 

Mr. Satchell thought Mr. Slater’s remarks convincing, 
and moved that the quorum be thirty, of whom at least 
sixteen should be Fellows. 

Mr. Crow having seconded, the amendment was voted 
upon and declared carried. 

No. 62 having been put as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. Jemmett. on No. 63 being put, asked for an explana- 
tion of its meaning, as t was an entirely new by-law. 

Mr. Slater explained that on several occasions the by-law 
which prohibited the President from serving more than two 
consecutive years had been suspended by a resolution of the 
Institute, in order to allow him to continue in office for a 
third year. The Council had been advised by their solicitors 
that under the present by-laws it was not competent for a 
by-law to be temporarily suspended in this wav, and they 
therefore proposed to include a provision to enable the 
general body to suspend a by-law if necessity should arise. 

No. 63 was then passed as printed. 

Mr. Jemmett, on No. 64, proposed that the number of 
Fellows competent to propose the adoption of a new by-law 
or alteration or repeal of anv existing by-law should remain 
as at present—viz., twelve, instead of twenty, as proposed. 

Mr. Slater pointed out that a proposal for a new by-law 
or the alteration or repeal of an existing by-law had to go 
to the Privy Council; and he did not thing that a matter 
of such importance, and involving considerable expense, 
ought to be proceeded with unless supported bv at least 
twenty Fellows. This matter was of much greater import- 
ance than some of the numbers altered that evening, and 
he urged very stronglv that the number should remain at 
twenty. .—— 

The proposed alteration having been put to the vote, was 
rejected, and the by-law agreed to as drafted. 

The meeting then adjourned till June 28, at 5.50. 

At the adjourned special general meeting, on June 28, 
1909, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, in the chair, 

The Chairman invited conskleration of the remainder of 
the draft by-laws, beginning at No. 65. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, speaking on No. 65, with regard 
to the “forty Fellows” required to be present when resolu- 
tions respecting by-laws were to be brought forward, 
suggested that twenty Fellows would be ample for the pur- 
pose. They were hardly likely to get more than (опу 
members present all together. 

The Chairman said that the by-laws governed the Institute 
all over the United Kingdom and the Colonies, and it did not 
seem reasonable to the Council that two-thirds of twenty 
members should settle the by-laws for, perhaps, 3,000 mem- 
bers. The Council considered that such a grave matter as 
the alteration of a by-law should only 'be resolved upon if 
forty Fellows at least were present. 

Mr..Max. Clarke: There are not anything like forty mem- 
bers present now. | 

The Chairman: The existing by-laws do not require more 
than twenty; we are altering that. | 

Mr. Middleton: Under the existing by-laws there must be 
twenty present, of whom only eleven must be Fellows. The 
proposal-is to make + forty Fellows, thus quadrupling the 
quorum. 

The ‘Chairman: The present by-law was passed twenty- 
two years ago, when we numbered only eleven hundred 
members. Now the membership is more than double that 
number, and it is surely reasonable to increase the quorum 
-in proportion to the increase of members. 

Mr. H. Shepherd: This raises another question. The 
by-law goes on to state that the resolution shall be suspended 
on а poll being demanded by .at least twenty Fellows. 
Assuming forty Fellows present, the division might be almost 
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equal—twenty-one for the motion and nineteen against—yet 
the nineteen would not have the right to demand a poll. 
Assuming it was desirable to have forty Fellows voting, why 
not keep to the two-thirds majority of the existing by-law? 
A two-thirds majority would be a much more workable and 
satisfactory majority than the one possible under the Coun- 
cil s proposal. 

Mr. Brodie agreed with the last speaker. A demand for 
a poll should be considered as regards the voting on exactly 
the same plane as the passing of the resolution. No demand 
for a poll should be received at the meeting unless the re- 
solution had passed by a majority of at least two-thirds of 
the Fellows present and voting. A poll ought not to be 
lightly demanded, or lightly allowed to be taken. 

Mr. Middleton: The two-thirds majority seems reasonable, 
but forty Fellows is too large a number to insist on having 
present. 

Mr. Garbutt proposed to make 1t thirty, but the proposition 
faile] for want of a seconder. i 

The motion being put to the vote that the number should 
be forty. as proposed in the draft, was declared carried on 
a show of hands. 

The Chairman put to the meeting the proposal that the 
majority requirel to pass a resolution must be two-thirds of 
the Fellows present and voting. 

Mr. Jemmet: objected to the proposal. Supposing a new 
by-law is proposed and an amendment to it is supported by 
almost a two-thirds majority ; not being a complete two-thirds 
majority the amendment would be lost, although a majority 
of the members present were in favour of the amendment 
and against the by-law. 

The Chairman: If there is a majority against it, it follows 
that it cannot be passed by a two-thirds majority in its 
favour. Supposing there is a proposal for a new by-law, 
and a resolution is put that it be passed: somebody moves an 
amendment, and a majoriti—though not a two-thirds majo- 
ritv—of those present are in favour of the amendment. It 
follows that the by-law is lost because when you put it up as 
a substantive motion, the majority who have voted for the 
amendment would still vote against the by-law, and therefore 
it would be lost. 

The amendment that the majority be two-thirds being put 
to the vote was carried upon a show of hands—20 for, 
2 against. 

The Chairman put to the meeting the next sentence—viz., 
“Provided always that the resolution shall be suspended on 
a demand being made at the meeting by at least twenty 
Fellows that a poll thereon shall be taken by voting 
papers.” . 

The question being put to the vote, it was agreed that the 
number stand as printed in the draft. 

Mr. Middleton, referring to the words in the second para- 
graph, “af there are present at least forty members, of whom 
the majority present shall Бе Fellows,” said it might happen 
that the necessary forty would be present and yet the majo- 
rity not be Fellows. It might be a subject in which the 
Associates were largely concerned, and there would be an 
ample number present to carry on the meeting. He sug- 
gested the passage should read after “members” “of whom 
at least twenty-one shall be Fellows.” 

Mr. Jemmett: Is not that governed by No. 55, as 
amended ? 

Mr. Shepherd: The proportion in No. 55 as drafted was 
not, T think, in conformity with the ideas of.the Council at 
all. To take a case, an Associate proposes a resolution 
which is solelv in the interests of the Associates, and gets 
the necessary number of Fellows to support it. Supposing 
one hundred Associates were present, the Fellows not being 
present to the number of twentv, no business could possibly 
be done. Supposing, again, a matter brought forward 
which was strongly in the interests of the Associates: the 
Fellows by- abstaining from coming to the meeting could 
stop a resolution from being carried at all. That, I am 
sure, could not have been the intention af the Council. 

The Chairman: Associates have the right to a vote on 
those subjects. | 

Mr. Shepherd: Yes, but on any professional subject the 
business could not proceed unless there were twenty-one 
Fellows present. 

The Chairman: Supposing there were thirty Fellows 
present and seventy Associates, the Associates could in that 
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case dispose of any resolution affecting the property or 
management of the Institute. 

After some further discussion Mr. Douglass Mathews’s 
amendment, seconded by Mr. Matt. Garbutt, that "fifty" be 
substituted for “forty,” was voted upon by show of hands 
and declared carried—g for, 7 against. 

Mr. Douglass Mathews proposed that there should be at 
least a two-thirds majority of Fellows 

Mr. Brodie seconded. 

Mr. Middleton suggested the advisability of stating a 
definite number—say thirty. The “two-thirds majority” 
proposed might lead to a difficulty if there were a great 
number of Associates present. 

Mr. Saxon Snell: Could we not refer this part back to 
the Council? What is wanted is that the by-law should be 
framed so that a majority of Associates could not overrule 
the Fellows in dealing with the property of the Institute. 

Mr. Garbutt: We may assume, I think, if we have a very 
large majority of Associates voting in favour of a proposal, 
that probably it would 'be a reasonable proposal. What we 
want to do is to stop a small body coming to rush a thing 
through against the wishes of the whole Institute. If we 
made a rule that fifty members must be present and that at 
least forty should be Fellows, then, if there was a subject of 
great importance, and five hundred Associates attended, they 
could have it their own way. If that happened, however, 
the matter would probably be exceptionally important, and 
the Associates would be taking a verv proper interest in it. 
I think we need not object if the Associates turn up in 
strong force, and we need not be afraid that they will do 
anything absurd. 

The Chairman: The point is whether the junior members 
should govern the Institute in respect of its property or 
Management, · Du 

A Member: Have they not an equal right with Fellows 
under the charter? 

Mr. Hubbard: Under Clause 28 of the charter, Associates 
have the right of voting on everything connected with the 
Institute excepting on the question of by-laws. If we 
attempt to lay down that the majority of members present at 
a meeting must be Fellows, I am afraid we shall get into a 
hopeless difficulty. If a safeguard is considered necessary it 
would be sufficient to stipulate that a certain number of 
members shall be Fellows, and I think we may confidently 
trust to the good judgment of the Associates to follow the 
lead of the Fellows. 

An amendment, moved by Mr. Hubbard, and seconded 
by Mr. Max. Clarke, to alter the wording so as to read “of 
whom at least forty shall be Fellows," was voted upon by 
show of hands and carried—20 for, 1 against. 

Mr. Douglass Mathews moved that the ‘majority required 
in support should be a “two-thirds” majority, and the pro- 
posal, being seconded and put to the vote, was agreed to. 

Mr. Jemmett: As I have to move an amendment to the 
second paragraph, I had better do it at once before it 1s put 
as a whole. In By-law 55, in dealing with general meetings, 
we have made the quorum twenty. At general meetings we 
bring up professional questions, and now we are laying down 
à quorum of forty for a professional question. What busi- 
hess is to be transacted at a general meeting which has a 
quorum of twenty, when all business has to be dealt with at 
a general meeting with a quorum of forty ? 

The Chairman: A general meeting in By-law 55 means an 
ordinary meeting, when a Paper is read. 

Mr. Jemmett: Could not we leave out “any professional 
questions" from By-law 65, so that they could be discussed at 
a general meeting with a quorum of twenty? I quite see the 
pomt about property; but surely professional questions are 
the whole business of the Institute,, and if you are to have 
a special meeting with a quorum of forty, it is putting back 
the business of the Institute. 

The Chairman: By-law 58 says that professional questions 
shall be taken at business meetings. | 

Mr. Jemmett: And the quorum of fifty would apply to all 
business meetings ? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Jemmett: I quite see that on questions dealing with 
the Institute property we ought to exact a quorum of fifty, 

ut at a business meeting surely a quorum of twenty ought 
to be large enough. 1 move that we omit from the second, 

paragraph the words “or any professional question.” 
he Chairman having put Mr. Jemmett’s amendment— 
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viz., to omit the words “or any professional question’’— 
upon a show of hands it was declared lost. 

Mr. Max. Clarke proposing a two-thirds majority as laid 
down for the previous resolution, dealt with in this by-law, 
the proposal, duly seconded, was put to the vote and 
declared carried. 

Mr. Jemmett, speaking on the proviso in the next para- 
graph, said there seemed to be some uncertainty as to 
whether the Council were bound legally and morally by a 
resolution of a general meeting. The resolutions were dealt 
with in the by-laws with great exactitude, but nowhere was it 
laid down that the Council should act upon them when 
passed. He understood there was some legal doubt about 
the Council’s being bound to carry out a resolution of the 
general body, and he thought it should be made clear in the 
by-laws that the Council were bound to act upon a resolution 
unless they called for a ballot. The Council were now given 
power to call for a ballot, and he thought it ought to be 
laid down in the by-laws that the Council must act on a 
resolution within a specified time, or else take a poll upon 
the question. He understood that the Council had taken 
legal opinion as to whether they were bound by resolutions of 
the general body. 

The Chairman replied that the Council were elected to 
manage the affairs of the Institute, and no chance resolution 
carried in that room «could control the Council in that 
respect. The Council had often to act upon private infor- 
mation which could not be spoken about publicly. It would 
be most unwise to bind the Council to carry out everv reso- 
lution passed in that room. There were occasions when 1t 
would be fatal to the interests of the Institute if the Council 
were fettered in this way. Under the charter the entire 
management of the affairs of the Institute is vested in the 
Council, subject to the by-laws, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary that they should have a certain amount of di:cretion and 
freedom of action. 

Mr. Jemmett: We are to understand, then, that a resolu- 
tion of the Institute instructing the Council definitely to do 
a certain thing is not binding upon them. 

The Chairman: You must not trv to pin me down to this: 
it is very difficult. I must not be taken to suggest that the 
Council are likely to be in opposition to resolutions of the 
Institute. Tt is much the same here as іп the House of 
Commons. A resolution passed in the House of Commons 
is not binding on the Ministers—it is a general expression 
which the Ministers generally give effect to if thev can. So 
a resolution passed in this room would go to the Council, 
and the Council would give effect to it if they could do so 
without detriment to the Institute. Bevond that thev could 
not go; it would be ruinous to the Institute if they did. 

Mr. Jemmett : I suggest that it is competent for us to have 
a by-law binding the Council to carry out a resolution of 
the general body. | 

The Chairman: I think mo Council could possibly accept 
it if you did. 

Mr. Hubbard: Surelv on a professional question the Coun- 
cil ought to carry out the mandate of the general body ? 

The Chairman: It would, of course, carry out such a 
mandate, unless there was grave reason to the contrary. 

Mr. Jemmett: I beg to move an amendment that a resolu- 
tion shall be binding on the Council. 

Mr. Hubbard seconded. 

Mr. Satchell: The objection seems to be that the Council 
might be called upon to act bv a snap resolution. Could not 
that be safeguarded bv the Council's exercise of their power 
to demand a poll? | 

Mr. Jemmett: That is my proposal. "They should either 
demand a poll or carry out the resolution. 

The Chairman : I hope the Council will not be put in such 
an undignified position. The proposal means that the Coun- . 
cil would have to appeal to the general body as to whether 
thev shall manage the affairs of the Institute as thev think 
best, or whether they should obey a resolution carried, per- 
haps, by twenty or thirty people in this room. ТЕ is a most 
dangerous thing. 

Mr. Statham: The Council are not absolutely bound to 
carry out any resolution; they could not be bound to carrv 
out this. Í 

The Chairman: Imagine the Council having a resolution 
carried against them, and then coming to the general body, 
who had elected them two or three months before, and asking 


for support. 
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‚ Mr. Ernest Newton: The Council would be no longer a 
Council but a registry office; no one would remain a member 
of it ten minutes after such a resolution. 

Ihe proposal—viz., that a resolution passed at a general 
meeting, subject to the Council’s challenging it by voting 
papers, shall be binding on the Council—being put to the 
vote was defeated by a large majority. 

On By-law 65 being put for adoption as amended, a pro- 
posal bv Mr. Ernest Newton, that the by-law be referred 
back to the Council to embody the amendments and redraft 
It, was agreed to. ; 

The meeting adjourned at 7.10, and the discussion was 
resumed at 8.40. 

Nos. 66, 67 and 68 were agreed to as printed. 

Nos. 69, 70, and 71 were agreed to as printed. 

Mr. Statham, on No. 72, referring to the omission of the 
following sentence from the old by-law, “But should the 
Council not publish such Paper within eighteen months from 
K; reception, the author shall have a right to publish it,” 
asked why it had been omitted. Surely the author might 
have the right to publish it after a certain time? | 

The Chairman pointed out that the by-law read, “every 
Paper, etc., may be published by the Council in any way 
and at any time that they may think proper, unless there 
shall have been a previous engagement with its author to 
the contrary.” That covered everything: there was nothing 
to prevent the author publishing, if the Council did not; but 
there was no necessity to put that into the by-law. 

Nos. 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, and 81 were 
agreed to as proposed in the draft. 

Mr. Garbutt, on the forms of declaration being put, said 
that the forms now submitted were much more stringent than 
was necessary or desirable, and the asked leave to read to 
the meeting some clauses now before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and which would probably be adapted. They 
were to be binding on every corporate member of the Insti- 
tution, and were as follows: “1. He shall act in all profes- 
sional matters strictly in a fiduciary manner with regard to 
any clients whom he may advise, and his charges to such 
clients shall constitute his only remuneration in connection 
with such work. 2. He shall not accept anv trade commis- 
sions, discounts, allowances, or any indirect profit in 
connection with any work which he is engaged to design, or 
to superintend, or with any professional business which mav 
be entrusted to him. 3. He shall not, while acting in a 
professional capacity, be at the same time, without disclosing 
the fact to his clients, a director or member of, or act as 
agent for, any contracting or manufacturing firm, or other 
business with which he may have occasion to deal on behalf 
of his clients, nor have any financial interest in such a 
business except as a shareholder therein. 4. He shall not 
receive, directly or indirectly, any rovalty, gratuity, or com- 
mission on any patented or protected article used on work 
which he is carrving out for his clients. unless and until such 
royalty, gratuity, or commission has been expressly autho- 
rise] by those clients. 5. He shall not improperly solicit 
professional work, either directly or by an agent, nor shall 
he pay, by commission or otherwise, any person who mav 
introduce clients to him. 6. He shall not be the: medium 
of payments made on his clients’ behalf to any contractor or 
business firm (unless that be specially requested by the 
clients), but shall only issue certificates or recommendations 
for payment by his clients. 7. He shall not in any part of 
the British Dominions advertise for professional employ- 
ment." Mr. Garbutt submitted that these regulations 
covered the ground very well. They gave freedom to a man 
to hold investments, and it was reasonable that a man should 
invest in some business that he more or less understood. 
Why, for instance, should not an architect hold shares in 
the Associated Portland Cement ‘Manufacturers? If a man 
were carrying out work in the South of England he would 
very likely be using that material, and it would be very hard 
if he were compelled either to hold no shares in such an 
undertaking or to prevent his client using the material, 
although it might be the very best available at the moment 
and in the district in which he was working. The point 
scarcely wanted labouring. There was one point in the 
regulations he had just read that appeared not to be covered 
by the proposed Institute declarations, and that he thought 


ought to be covered—viz., paying for the introduction of 
The engineers’ regulation read: “Nor shall ‘he 


business. 
pay by commission or otherwise any person who may intro- 
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duce clients to him.” 
should consider the engineers’ regulations, and put something 
like them into form in substitution for the declaration now 
proposed, and that they might bring them up at the next 
meeting with the by-laws which had been referred back. 


does. 
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He would suggest that the Council 


The Chairman agreed that there was something to be said 


with regard to architects being shareholders in limited com- 
panies. He had received one or two letters on the subject 
himself. 
however, it must not be forgotten that many of the members 
of that body were the engineers to trading companies; it 
was part of their business; but architects were not connected 
with companies in that way. 
promise that I will not have any interest in any contract or 
in any materials supplied to any works on which I may be 
engaged,"—would it meet members’ views to add “unless as 
a shareholder in a limited company, in which case it shall 
be disclosed to the client” ? 
if anvthing in which they had an interest were specified it 
should be disclosed to the client at once. 


As regards the Institution of Civil Engineers, 


With regard to the clause “1 


It seemed to him desirable that 


Mr. Garbutt: It is the essence of the whole matter that 


their position should be disclosed; if the client thoroughly 
understands, there can be no objection. 


Mr. Statham: The client would have a certain suspicion 


when he found the material of a company in which the 
architect was a shareholder specified, even after he was told. 


Mr. Garbutt: I do not think one should be compelled by 


this declaration to sell absolutelv regardless of every other 
consideration. 


The Chairman: I think our declaration that vou should 


not have any interest whatever is sound; but if you want 
it altered, vou might put in the words I have suggested. 


Mr. Statham: I am of opinion that it should stand as it 
It 1s much better. 


Mr. Satchell strongly supported Mr. Garbutt. The pro- 


posed restriction was an entirely new introduction, and one 
was inclined to ask why a declaration which had proved 
sufficiently stringent in the past should not be so in the 
future. 
base and admitting a new class of members, considered it 
necessary to exercise a stronger control in the future than it 
had done in the past? 


Could it be that the Institute, in broadening its 


If so, he thought it unfortunate. 
It might be very desirable to set up high ideals, but if they 


could be reasoned out of by mental reservations they seemed 
to him to sap the very moralitv of any corporate body. He 


thought he was safe in stating that there were a considerable 
number of architects interested in industrial companies of 


one sort or another, and industrial companies dealing with 


building materials formed a larger proportion of investing 


media than was usually realised. He had raised this ques 


tion the other day with a member of the Council, who, how- 


ever, did not seem fullv to appreciate the position, because 


he took the view that, were a member, for instance, merely 
a debenture-holder in a large corporation, the Council would 
consider the interest too insignificant for notice. 

The Chairman: Not in face of this declaration. | 

Mr. Satchell: The member in question was an active 
member of the Council and that appeared to be his view, 
and I am glad to hear your opinion.—Continuing, Mr. 
Satchell said it seemed to him that it was not the question 
of the Council taking the matter up, but that it affected the 
honour of Fellows themselves, and he thought it would be 
very ‘hard for the general body to impose a declaration which 
would affect a considerable number of members, and might 
compel them, were the new restrictions to be acted upon, b 
sell their holdings. Members did occasionally have LONE 
to invest, and he thought ‘Mr. Garbutt made an exceeding? 
strong point when he said that it would unduly cramp Suc 
members in their private circumstances if they were oa 
pelled to invest in companies whose concerns they little 
understood, because those that they did understand were 
forbidden them. Surely it could not be said that being, 527, 
a debenture-holder in a large company would prejudice 5 
member’s judgment. Take the instance of the Portlan 
Cement Manufacturers. A debenture-holder had som 
£4,000,000 of capital behind him, and an order more x 
less could not possibly affect his holding. If this ae 
were the best, surely it was very undesirable that a се 
should be prevented using it because of his architect s i 
finitesimal interest. Again, architects ‘were occasiona S 
trustees for their wives or others connected with them. : Ñ 
such trustees they were naturally interested in the succes 
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of the investments to a greater or less extent, and the pro- 
posed restriction covered interest both direct and indirect. 
Further, they might inherit the investment, and it would be 
very hard to compel them to dispose of it, possibly at a 
sacrifice. As an example, it happened that he became inter- 
ested in some shares in la company dealing with building 
materials. Though he had some personal interest in them 
he was practically in the position of a trustee. Their value 
had decreased since they were purchased, and they could 
not be disposed of except at a material sacrifice. In a cer- 
tain contract 'his builder obtained some materials from this 
company, and, as a matter of fact, he (Mr. Satchell) was 
able from his connection with the company to serve his 
clients’ interest, but under the proposed restriction he should, 
he assumed, have had to compel the builder to cease obtain- 
ing goods from the company he ‘had been dealing with for 
many years. He felt so strongly on the whole question that 
he must ask the indulgence of the meeting for the length at 
which he was dealing with it. He must emphasise that the 
handful of members in that room could not in fairness con- 
trol the action of the 2,000 and more members of which the 
Institute consisted, and so long as there were any members 
who refused obedience to a stringent restriction of this kind, 
or escaped it by some mental reservation, they would be 
dividing the Institute into members who obeyed the spirit 
and others who obeyed only the letter—a very undesirable 
situation. As regards a qualification, he thought the Chair- 
man’s suggested stipulation of disclosing the interest to the 
client would probably meet the case, There was another 
point. If an architect had invented some special appliance 
or material, it was hard that because he had any interest in 
it his client should be debarred using it; and yet the archi- 
tect might not be able to afford to forego any return for the 
time and expenditure employed. Quoting his own experi- 
ence again, some years ago һе was interested in a patent, 
and he employed it with the full knowledge of his client as 
to the extent of his interest. Why should he not? It would 
surely be very undesirable for the Council to impose some 
restriction which they did not rigidly enforce, and which, 
perhaps, some of themselves might not feel disposed literally 
to comply with. Such a restriction did not, he believed, 
exist in the medical profession, and he did not think it 
should do so in architecture so long as an architect acted 
straightforwardly with his clients; and if an architect could 
not be trusted to do so without such a restriction, no clause 
that could be inserted would control him. 

Mr. Brodie: May I ask if this declaration is retrospective ? 

The Chairman: It would be desirable if it could be. 

Mr. Satchell: You could not have two classes of Fellows 
at the same time: those that submit to the new declaration, 
although they have not signed it, and those that submit 
because they have signed it. 

Mr. Brodie: I submit that a man who joins the Institute 
and signs this declaration must absolutely carry it out. I 
have not signed it, neither have I invented anything. That 
15 the distinction I wish to draw. I would suggest that after 
the word “or” you put in the word “directly,” so as to read 
- I promise that I will not have any interest in any contract, 
or directly in any materials." 

The Chairman: That is very dangerous. I realise, how- 
ever, that there is a difficulty from what 'Mr. Satchell has 
said. Could we deal with it by saying after the word 
“engaged,” instead of what I previously said, "unless the 
fact is disclosed in writing to the client"? 

Mr. Max. Clarke: I have written down a paragraph: 


"unless as a shareholder in any limited liability company, in: 


which сазе the fact should be disclosed to the clients, and 
their written sanction obtained to the use of the specified 
material.” 


The Chairman: You need not get their written sanction so. 


long as it is disclosed in writing. 


Mr. Ernest Newton: 1 think it should be either in or out | 


entirely. Has it been found to work very badly before? 
Have you had to remonstrate with many members for recom- 
mending materials? I have no shares in anything; but I 
have a great sympathy with what Mr. Satchell says. 

_ The Chairman: We have not had that particular clause 
ın before, It is 
writing to him. 

| Мт, Ernest Newton: I think, if you state it in writing to 
he client, you might as well give it up altogether, because, 
the very moment you state it in writing, the client would 


quite fair to the client if it is stated in 
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say: “There is something in this, and I will not have it." 
Presumably an architect would not go in for these things if 
he did not think they were good. 

The Chairman: But that opens the door to all kinds of 
dishonesty by dishonest people. If it is disclosed to the 
client in writing, then it is all above board ; but if it is not 
disclosed in writing, unless there is a strong clause like this, 
it is opening the door to a most reprehensible practice. 

Mr. Shepherd: Would there not be a difficulty with regard 
to the client? Supposing a man was dealing with a council, 
consisting of a dozen men or so, he might find himself in a 
very difficult position, for one or other of them would be 
certain to have the idea that the architect would not be 
without some interest in what he was specifying. ' 

The Chairman: «Having had a good deal of experience 
with public bodies, I can only say that you should never 
allow anything to be specified in which you have the remotest 
interest directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Saxon Snell: I think your experience has been the 
experience of a good many of us, and I suggest that the 
clause should be left as it is. If you give the clients an 
idea that you have an interest, no matter what you say, 
they will still think that somehow or other you are getting 
an illicit commission. I think we should keep out of any 
connection whatever with anything in the specification; no 
matter how honourable a man may feel, if he has an interest 
in anything he is bound to have a slight bias towards it. 
That is the reason why, personally, although, like Mr. 
Satchell, I have invented one or two things, I have never 
patented anything, and never would. 

Mr. Mowbray Green: A good deal has been said about 
clients, but I should like some protection against the secre- 
tary of a company who, seeing that I have sliares in his 
company, insists that I shall specify their goods. I would 
like the declaration to stand, because it prevents me invest- 
ing, and I should not get worried by such men. 

Mr. Statham: I entirely agree with the last speaker. I 
would advise most strongly that it should be retained as it 
stands. The profession cannot keep itself too clear from 
the slightest suspicion. | 

Mr. Ernest Newton: I should like to call attention to the 
part of the declaration which says, “I further promise that 
I will not take part in anv competition, the conditions of 
which have been disapproved by the Council." ] think that 
should come out of the declaration altogether; going in for 
a competition the conditions of which have been disapproved 
is certainly an offence, but the others are crimes, and it 
seems to me that you are making an offence which is suffi- 
ciently guarded by a former by-law too prominent altogether. 

The Chairman: Is that seconded ?—It is not seconded, 
and therefore falls. 

Mr. Garbutt: Do I understand that the whole of the sug- 
gestions I made are settled by what has been voted upon— 
for instance, with regard to paying for the introduction of 
professional work ? 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber: Is not that covered by the third line 
of the declaration? 

The Chairman: Mr. Garbutt's point is that you should 
not pay anybody for giving you a job. A man may not 
pay in money, but he may pay in some other way, and it is 
a very difficult thing to do anything with. I think the decla- 
ration is pretty wide as it is. 

Mr. Bolton: If the Institution of Civil Engineers think it 
worth while to put that in might we not consider X too? 

The Chairman: They have not passed it, and I do not 
know whether they are going to, but it does not seem to me 
necessaty. 

Mr. Brodie: lt seems to me that you have got it in 
because a man says he will not give any surreptitious com- 
mission. Ё 

The Chairman: Then that covers it. _ 

Mr. Jemmett: Is the sentence about competitions to be 
retrospective, so as to bind the present Fellows not to com- 
pete, as they ought most distinctly to be bound, or would the 
Council undertake to pass and publish a resolution which 
will bind them, so that we should all be on the same level ? 

A Member: Surely, if we remain in the Institute after the 
by-laws are passed we are bound by them ? 

The Chairman: You do not accept the declaration unless 
you sign it. 

Mr. Tubbs: I think we have bound ourselves to accept 
any modification of the by-laws. 
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The Chairman: But not the declaration I am afraid. I 
can only say that, in my opinion, if this declaration is 
passed, if any existing Fellow acts contrary to it, the Coun- 
cil would call upon him to resign. 

Mr. Middleton: Would he not then come under By-law 
24, as conducting himself in a manner which, in the opinion 
of the Council, is derogatory to hiseprofessional character? 

The Chairman: “Or refusing or neglecting to be bound 
| by a published resolution of the Council." Yes; Bv-law 24 
quite covers that point. If, therefore, the Council publishes 
a resolution that a certain competition is not to be entered 
into, a member who disregards it would undoubtedly come 
under By-law 24. | 

Mr. Jemmett: That is so. but I ask if the Council would 
not undertake to publish such a resolution, in order to bring 
us all into line with this declaration. 

Mr. Brodie: I suppose it is in the actual by-law we are 
discussing now: No. 82. 

The Chairman: This is a declaration to be signed by a 
Fellow, and that would mean all new Fellows. ^ Still, I 
think the point is covered by No. 24. This is not a by-law; 
the number, 82, must come out. 

Mr. Horsfield: Could a resolution be passed which would 
bring the whole of this declaration under No. 24? 

Mr. Crow: Surelv the Council could pass a resolution to 
the effect that the declaration made bv new members shall 
be equally binding on existing members. May I put that 
forward as a recommendation to the Council? 

The Chainman: If that is the general feeling of the meet- 
ing, it shall be reported to the Council. 

Іг. Brodie: However unfair it may be to have two sets 
of Fellows bound by two different sets of conditions, it is 
scarcely in conformity with any notice of fairness to admit 
a man to the membership on one declaration, and then 
without his consent to substitute another declaration. and 
threaten him with expulsion unless he conforms to it. It 
will not affect me personally, but it does not seem reason- 
able. | 

The Chairman: I must say that my sympathy is with the 
other view—morally this obligation is binding on all Fellows 
whether they have signed it or not. 

Mr. Horsfield: Might I point out that members have 
undertaken to be bound by modifications of the by-laws ? 

Mr. Satchell: 1 hope all the provisions will be considered 
bv the Council at the same time. I view the question ot 
the declaration as a very serious matter, and one which 
might concern me closely, even possibly to the extent of my 
resigning my membership. 
which I find mvself, mainly as a trustee, and there must be 
others similarly situated. It would be a serious matter for 
the Council to stigmatise a number of members who have 
acted strictly in accordance with their declaration in the 
past because it becomes necessary to control those who might 
not act so straightforwardly in the future. 

The Chairman stated that the matter must go to the Coun- 
cil, who would duly consider Mr. Satchell’s. views. 

Declarations B, C, and D were also referred back on the 
same point. 

This concluded the discussion of the by-laws. At the 
request of the Chairman, the Secretary read a demand for a 
poll to be taken by voting-papers on the question of the 
adoption of the resolution passed at the meeting of June 14 
limiting the period of service of members of Council. 

The Chairman having stated that the requisition was in 


order, the meeting authorised the Council to appoint | 


scrutineers to examine the voting-papers returned, and report 
to the next general meeting. 

"Һе Chairman further announced that bv resolution of the 
Council the session had been extended to the end of Julv, 
and that the declarations and the various by-laws referred 
back should be brought before the next meeting. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


THE foundation-stones of a new set of premises for the 
secondary education of girls in the Brighouse area and for 
the training of pupil teachers were laid on July zıst at 
Brighouse. The premises are to provide accommodation for 
about 150 day students, and it is proposed to utilise them 
for the accommodation of about 400 evening class students in 
technical subjects, thereby relieving the strain during the 
winter session upon the Mechanics’ Institute and Technical 
School. The secondary education of boys is well provided 
for in the Brighouse district by the Rastrick and Hipperholme 
Grammar schools—endowed foundations which have been 
developed on the lines of modern educational equipment, 
and are doing an increasingly useful work. The new 
building is to be erected on the Manor House estate, with a 
frontage to Halifax Road, and also with access from Parsonags 
Lane. The Manor House estate was first purchased with the 
idea of enlarging the Victoria Park, but when its suitability ae 
a site for the proposed school was pointed out the trustees 
who own the park agreed to lease it for the purpose. The 
site has cost about £3,000, and the whole scheme will 
involve an expenditure of about £ 10,000. 


THE new male hospital pavilion erected in the grounds of 
Tynemouth union workhouse was formally opened, on July 
20th, by Mr. James Harle, chairman of the workhouse com- 
mittee. Mr. Jos. F. Newbold, the contractor, presented 
Mr. Harle with a gold key. The hospital is situated at the 
north-west corner) of the workhouse premises, and faces 
Preston Road. It is 184 feet long, and consists of two floors. 
There are on the ground floor two wards, the larger one 84 
feet by 24 feet, and the smaller one 48 feet by 24 feet, with 
accommodation for 28 beds and 16 beds respectively, the 
necessary sanitary arrangements being provided in off-shoots 
in the centre of each ward. Separating the two wards isa 
day room, 42 feet by 16 feet, with large bay windows on 
either side ; two separation wards, each containing two beds, 
are also provided, together with service-room and bath-room. 
The upper floor is a replica of the ground floor, with the 
| addition of a glass-roofed balcony, with access thereto from 
‚the large ward, for the open-air treatment of patients. The 
| total accommodation thus provided is for 96 beds. At each 
| end of the building panic staircases have been placed. 
Large airing courts surround the building, and the sanitary 
‚conditions are on the most up-to-date principles. Special 
attention has been paid to the heating of the building, which 
‚is carried out on the hot-water system, by means of radiators, 
heated by a calorifier in the basement, while, in the case of 
emergency, Shorland's “Manchester” stoves, with under- 
ground flues, have also been installed. The approximate 
cost has amounted to 45,900, which works out at about £61 
per bed. The building has been erected from the plans and 
| specifications of Mr. Henry Gibson, architect, the он 

е 
sub-contractors were: Mr. Н. Taylor, iron and plumbing 
| work ; Messrs. W. W. Ward and Sons, painting and decor- 
| ating; and Messrs. Dinning and Cooke, hot-water engineers. 


——— K——— 


l THe following candidates passed in the examination for 


| 


sanitary inspectors under the Public Health (London) Act, 
| 1891, held at the Municipal Technical School, Birmingham, 
July 13 to 17, 1909. - The names of the institutions at 
which the candidates received instruction are also given. 
Mr. James F. Brailsford, Mr. Stanlev B. Collins, Mr. 
Austen Muschialli, Miss Mabel Reid, Mr. Alfred J. Red- 
fern {Birmingham Municipal Technical School); Miss 
Dorothea С. M. Allen (National Health Society); Miss 
' Alice Harding, Miss Fanny R. Letters (the Royal Sanıtary 
Institute). 


CLIMA TEIS. 


SEE NEXT ISSUE. 
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! shows a bit of London at its best, with one really fine 
modern building, the new Scotland Yard. If you want to 
realise the beauty of London, you must ascend the shot 
towers on the south bank of the river, or look westwards 
from the roof of the Peers’ Gallery at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Holborn, looking east, with Mr. Alfred Water- 
house's fine mass of the Prudential Assurance tower in the 
centre, makes an admirable picture, just as the old palace 
at the foot of Saint James’s Street gives a fine touch of 
interest to a modern street view. London is full of beauti- 
ful pictures, but we fear they are only to be found and 
esteemed by the few. If this great city were not the 
centre of a world of muddle and ineptitude, the series of 
great buildings erected and to be erected round about the 
Albert Hall would have ‘become one of the finest city 
centres in the world. The Oratory, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the Natural History Museum, the Imperial 
Institute, the Roval College of Music, the Roval School of 
Art Needlework, the City Institute of Technology, the 


‚ LONDON.* 


F all guide books we have seen we think the palm 
O must be accorded to the late E. С. Cook’s “London 
and Environs,” of which a fifth edition has just been 
issued.* Its excellence lies in its conciseness and point, its 
wise brevity combined with a marvellous range of subject 
and detail. It will go easily into one’s pocket, and its 
500 pages, with 24 maps, are hardly overweighted with any 
material one would willingly see omitted. ‘The discrimina- 
tion and point to be found throughout its hundreds of pages 
and its readable quality constitute its great value. The 
author has secured its excellence as a guide by the elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary matter which might have been 
overwhelming in pointing out all the salient features of the 
greatest city in the world. That it is a city of great 
contrasts—of appalling failures—of infinite possibilities—of 
absorbing interest—makes it one of the most curious and 
exasperating studies in city development that the world 
has ever seen. And when a guide so intelligent and 
sympathetic as the author of this little handbook chronicles 
its buildings, its streets, and its residents, we realise keenly 
how chaotic and how mixed it all is, and how that the task 
of eliminating its evil and developing its good qualities 
ought to be engaging the serious attention of all who can 
devote their energies to the task. In every aspect of the 
city there are presented the most obvious possibilities for 
improvement, and yet to the architect who can look at 
broad issues and large facts the chances for the future do 
not present much hope. Until all this muddle of wealth 
and poverty, of fine architectural accomplishment side by 
side with the most contemptible developments of new 
streets and buildings, can be directed by some able artistic 
control which shall aim at a future worthy of a great 
capital, we can only pass over page after page of such 
guide books as this before us with a disheartening sense 
of the lack of a noble civic enterprise which should link 
art and science into a definitely worthy achievement. 
London, as it really looks to-day, is apparently beyond 
the descriptive power of a mere guide book, excepting as 
regards what terse and graphic writing will do. To under- 
stand what London is we should need many pictures. We 
should want a breezy view of the Thames Embankment, a 
suggestion of the intricate bustle and life of Ludgate Hill 
dominated by the serene grandeur of Saint Paul’s; the 
spacious quiet and homely dignity of Lincoln’s Inn, the 
endless vista of Oxford Street shopping and streaming 
trafic; the dark bye-streets in the city which give contrast 
to the graceful white towers of city churches, the crowded 
mass of carts and flowers and fruit and men as seen in 
Covent Garden, with the fine portico of Saint Paul's Church 
for background ; or the thickly-congested traffic alongside 
the Green Park on the day of a Royal Drawing Room. 
These form the combined elements of moving life, with 
picturesque, stately, or «commercial architecture which 
make London what it is to-day, and these may still be 
contrasted with old-world pictures in Saint Paul's 
Cathedral, St. Bartholomew the Great, Southwark 
Cathedral or Westminster Abbey. No book that we know 
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The Westminster R.C. Cathedral, from“ London and its Environs 
(Ralph Darlington). 


Science Museums, the Imperial College of Science, the 
Albert Hall and the Albert Memorial make up a range of 
buildings which. had they been disposed on a dignified 
scheme, would have presented an almost unparalleled 
example of civic magnificence. 


———*%——— 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


of has yet adequately combined all the elements of interest 
which make London what it is. The illustrations we give 
ate amongst the best in Mr. Darlington’s admirable guide 
book. The exterior of the exotic Catholic Cathedral at 
Westminster does not make a very brave show in compari- 
son with Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s; the inside 
Should be shown to give a fair idea of its quality. The 
Imperial Institute interior at page 215 is hardly done 
justice to, and the exterior is taken from the worst possible 
point. The exterior of Charterhouse, at page 277, shows 
what charming bits of old work we have left. A raking 
view of the west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields ought to be 
a characteristic item in a guide book. And a view of the 
Embankment from the south side of Westminster Bridge 


—— рге 


* Price 6s, Darlington and Co., Llangollen. 


N the Appeal Court last week, Lords Justice Vaughan 
Williams, Fletcher Moulton, and Bucklev resumed the 
hearing of the defendant's appeal from the judgment of 

Mr. Justice Ridlev at Taunton Assizes, in the action of the 
Ham. Stone and Doulting Stone Company v. Rees. The 
plaintiffs, who are quarry owners and stone merchants, of 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, brought an action to recover 
£196 7s. 4d., balance of the price of stone supplied for 
building the Tabor Calvinistic Methodist Chapel, Maesteg, 
Glamorganshire. The defendant was Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 
of 3, Dumfries Place, Cardiff, the architect of the chapel. 
and alternatelv three members of the building committee of 
the chapel. Mr. Justice Ridlev gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs against Mr. Rees, and costs, and for the three 
members of the committee, with costs. From this decision 
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Mr. Rees appealed, on the ground that he was merely acting 
for the building committee, and had not made himself 
liable for the cost of the stone. The allegation of the 
plaintiffs was that, after considerable correspondence 
between Mr. Rees and the plaintiffs, a letter of August 9, 
1906, amounted to a contract between the defendant and 
the plaintiffs. This the defendant denied, and said that a 
subsequent interview with the plaintiffs constituted a verbal 
contract, for which the ‘building committee was liable. 
Their lordships held that Mr. Rees was not a party to the 
contract, and was not liable. Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams, in his judgment, said he was very sorry at the 
result, and felt it was a very hard case. It was a most 
unfortunate state of things. Here was the congregation 
of a chapel which desired to have a new chapel built, and 
the last thing, he was sure, which occurred to their minds 
was that they should not pay for it. He could not help 
thinking that if the congregation had. been made aware of 
the true facts of the case thev would have insisted upon 
paving the bill, quite irrespective of the person to whom 
application would ће made for the money. Не hoped that 
everybody connected with the question would come to the 
conclusion that it reflected no great credit upon them. 
There must be a judgment setting aside the decision of the 
court below, and the appellant, Rees, would have the costs 
of the appeal and the trial. The other Lords Justices 
agreed, and the appeal was accordingly. allowed. 


THE President of the Roval Institute of British Architects 
has written to the Corporation, placing the services of the 
Institute at their disposal in matters connected with a 
proposed new bridge over the Thames, and the variation 
in the gradients of Southwark Bridge. and inviting. the 
Corporation to receive a deputation from the Royal Institute 
on the subject after the vacation. 


THOSE of our readers who have noticed the interior of the 
Guildhall, must have felt inclined to credit the stonework 
with being cement. It is, therefore, a pleasure to find 
that the City Architect. Mr. Svdnev Perks, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.A., has had the thick coating of paintwork removed, so 
that the original stone now appears. There can be no 
question that this was a much-needed improvement. The 
crypt of the Guildhall has also been greatlv improved by 
the removal of a sort of varnish from the shafts, and by | 
opening up the old entrance doorway dating from 1.420. | 
Ir appears that the widening of Fleet Street will be not 

long delayed as the City Engineer, in his annual report, 
states that the Corporation have decided to complete the 
widening forthwith, at a cost of half a million, if the | 
investigations result in the County Council paving half. | 
Another important improvement is the widening of Bishops- | 
gate Street Without. 


THE latest development in connection with the Cumberland 
iron and steel combine is (a correspondent of the 
“Manchester Guardian" writes) the laving down of brick- 
works plant at Harrington to manufacture a building brick 
made entirely of shale. The capacity of the plant will be 
10,000 bricks a day, and additional kilns are being put 
down for the manufacture of firebricks. The company 
yesterday restarted the No. 1 steel mill and the fish-plate 
mill at the Derwent Works, Workington, which used to be 
controlled by Messrs. Cammell, Laird, and Co. 


STRONG opposition is being raised in Wimbledon to the 
borough council’s proposal to erect a new town hall or 
municipal offices, says the “Times.” This week the 
council decided, on the report of ‘Mr. Simpson, architect, 
London, not to attempt to extend the municipal offices on 
the present site in the Broadway, but to erect new offices 
in some other part of the town. 


Ат the inquiry into the death of the victims of the Newport 
dock disaster, John Andrews, a navvy, gave it as his belief 
that the weight of the concrete-mixer, with the vibration 
of the waggons and travelling cranes, probably caused the 
collapse. He went on to assert that on two previous 
occasions the navvies were called out of the other trench 
by the foreman. The whole ground, he said, was very 
dangerous, and extra precautions ought to have been taken. 
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John Knight, a navvy, described how he escaped from the 
bottom of the trench by means of the light of matches, 
He attributed the accident to the timber sinking, which 
was due, in his opinion, to a drain and sump being cut in 
the bottom of the trench, within six inches of the foot- 
block supporting the timber. Just before the disaster he 
noticed that the timber was much out of place. Mr. 
R. C. H. Davison, consulting engineer to the contractors, 
attributed the collapse to a sudden unforeseen movement. of 
the surrounding earth, and not to excessive pressure on the 
timbers. He believed it was due to unequal pressure by 
the land slide. The insurance companies estimated that a 
man died for every £33,000 of work done on public works, 
but Messrs. Gibb and Son, the contractors, had lost only 
one man for ¿170,000 of work. 


TWENTY-THREE members of the Halifax Antiquarian 
Society paid a visit on Saturday afternoon to the Roman 
camp at Elslack. ‘The most interesting line of search has 
been that recently made in the centre of the camp, where 
the pretomum has ibeen revealed. Mr. May is now able to 
trace the plan of a square building some 66ft. to 68ft. in 
dimensions, with three rooms at one end. The centre 
forms a small cellar, which is supposed to have been the 


grarium or treasury. Adjoining is a room with a 
channelled hvpocaust, for the accommodation of the 
librarius, or clerk of the cohort stationed here. This was 


only brought to light on Friday. The zrarum is lined 
with massive boulders. Usually five chambers are found 
in the rear of a pretorium, but here only three have come 
to light. There are now bared the sites of the eight gate- 
wavs of the olden and later forts, and the holes for the 
wooden posts on the sides of the inner gateways are in one 
Instance very clearly seen. The last of the eight has only 
jus: been ‘bared near the railway boundary wall. The wall 
of the Via Principalis has been found close to the pretorium 
on the west, and the Porta Pretoria was probably towards 
the west. The dimensions of the earlier fort have now 
been made clear. Jt covered an area about 430ft. square. 


ESTATE valued at £62,071 gross has been left by Mr. John 
Wornham Penfold, of Courts Hill, Haslemere, Surrey, and 
of 34, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., surveyor 
to the Goldsmiths’ Company, who died on July 5, aged 80. 
Testator made the following charitable bequest :—£ 500 


‚to the Survevors’ Institute; £150 to the trustees of the 


Charitable Fund of the Surveyors’ Club; апа Zroo to the 
Benevolent Society of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. There were legacies of. £250 to Edward 
Instone. for many vears his clerk, and £100 to his former 
clerk, Charles Henry Matthews. 


Tue will of Mr. James Medland Taylor, of Stanford 


| Rusholme, who practised many years as an architect in 


Manchester, left estate valued at £86,163. Messrs. 
Medland and Henry Taylor were well known Manchester 
architects 25 vears ago. 


MR. SEWARD, of Cardiff, is having a fight against the 
Cardiff Corporation for commission as an architect in refer- 
ence to the new museum in Cathavs Park. The City 
Council are apparentlv responsible in the matter, and they 
have offered Mr. Seward £1,100 without prejudice ın 
settlement of his claim for £7,000., 


No fire has ever occurred at the Mansion House, according 
to the “Times.” Therefore it is well to know that extra 
precautions are being taken against it at a cost of some 
£1,000, from plans and suggestions by Mr. Sydney Perks, 
the city survevor. The general scheme is the separation 
of the Egyptian Hall from the domestic offices and State 
apartments by means of steel doors. Iron and steel doors 
are also being erected in the State drawing-rooms and the 
saloon, and an iron and glass screen will be placed at the 
east end of the Egvptian Hall. Iron gangways ate being 
placed on the roof to facilitate the escape of the domestic 
staff, and fire alarms and appliances are being overhaul 

and hand extinguishers provided throughout the building. 


IT is curoius how people will interfere with an architect's 
judgment as to materials. We have known many buildings 
spoilt by their roofing material, especially where an archi- 
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tect's choice thas been ignored. At a meeting of the 
Cardiff Property and Markets Committee on Monday, 
Alderman Sir William Crossman presiding, objection was 
raised to the red Roman tiles suggested in the specification 
for the new county hall, to be erected on Cathays Park. 
The City Engineer (Mr. Harpur) said that the tiles would 
not be seen from the avenue, but they would be in view 
from North Road. The. chairman remarked that the 
University College had got strong, thick, durable red tiles, 
and he did not see why the county hall should not have a 
slate roof. The City Engineer remarked that red tiles were 
necessary to harmonise with the style of architecture. 


Subject to a modification respecting the tiles the specifica- 


tion was adopted. 


Tue “Liverpool Post” says a great outcry is being raised 


in Paris at the architectural defacement which is being 
caused by giant buildings of the semi-skyscraper descrip- 
tion. The Place de 1'Etoile is entirely ruined in its lines 
and horizon. Ministers admit the 
havoc which is being wrought, but 
plead helplessness, and blame the 
municipality. London, which has 
seen St. Paul’s dwarfed and shut in, 
may perhaps take a certain grim 
comfort in reflecting that she has 
little now left to spoil. 


WE print to-day the recommenda- 
tions of teachers in regard to the 
establishment of trade schools, 
which ought to receive serious con- 
sideration. There can be no doubt 
that we are losing ground by the 
abandonment of apprenticeship, and 
that technical schools, as at present 
constituted, are not supplying its 
place by any equivalent in value. 
That we should have day trade 
schools in which the teaching may 
be done by those who have been 
actually engaged in working crafts 
seems a sound proposal. We hope 
the issue of these recommendations 
will bear fruit. 
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DURING excavations in connection AAA 
with electric light supply at West. DM 
munster, large quantities of what are ~ 
supposed to be the old walls, which, ыз 
in Edward IV.'s time, surrounded 
the Abbey, were discovered. Old 
stone wine and beer jars have been traced in portions of the 
debris. The “Times” says it is not unlikely that the 
masonry may be part of the old Roman station which once 
existed on the Isle of Thorney. 


PREPARATIONS for the Brussels International Exhibition of 
next year are so well in hand that the principal buildings 
have been erected, says the “Telegraph.” They, are 
arranged on the undulating Solbosch plain, backed ‘by the 
dark mas; of the Bois de la Cambre, and set in park-like 
grounds. A style of architecture less flamboyant and light 
than usual has been chosen for the facades in conformity 
with the serious industrial purpose of the enterprise. The 
organisation of an effective British section is being under- 
taken by the Exhibitions Branch of the Board of Trade. 
The new policy of collective exhibiting has now been 
adopted by chambers of commerce or groups of firms in the 
worsted, woollen, cotton, silk, lace, motor, electrical, cycle, 
and chemical trades, and is ‘being considered by others. 
By the Belgian administration the exhibition is being run 
on good and very enterprising lines. It seems probable 
that Brussels will have to deal next summer with an 
unprecedented invasion of tourists. A novel meeting for 
aeronautics, on which . £10,000 is to be spent, a roads 
congress, the centenary exhibits and gardening operations 
of the grand florists, and a picturesque reproduction of Old 
Brussels will be attractions. Not only will the grounds be 
treated very largely as gardens, but there will be inter- 
national flower shows, opening on April 3o and October 29. 
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Ат the second day’s sitting of the Town Planning Congress, 
in the Southport Town Hall, the chairman (Alderman 
Thompson), in opening the business, expressed regret that 
the Association of Municipal Corporations were opposing 
the clause in the new Bill which provides that every town 
shall know and register its own conditions. The clause 
was the kernel of the campaign against the slum, and they 
would find that the whole energy of the slum owner would 
be devoted to preventing public knowledge and registry of 
the facts. 


———*——-— 


COMPETITIONS. 


THE borough engineer of Grimsby (Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) reported to the Finance Committee on 
Wednesday evening, the 4th instant, that fifty-one designs 
had been received from fifty architects in connection with 
the above competition. After some discussion, the Finance 


Charterhouse, from *London and its Environs" (Darlington's Handbooks). 


Committee, by a small majority, decided to submit them at 
once to the assessor (Sir W. Alfred Gelder, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Hull). We understand his report mav be expected in about 
five weeks. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BATH STONE BUNGALOW, COMBE DOWN, BATH. 


! 


С. Е. A. VoyseyY, Architect. . 
This bungalow is to have all walls in Bath stone, by the 
Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., of Bath, and no plaster, except 
on the ceilings, which are coved. All woodwork to be in 
oak, left clean and free from stain, polish, wax or oil. 
The windows have iron casements, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN. 
SIDNEY К. GREENSLADE, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
WE continue our illustrations of this fine building by a view 
of the chief frontages and plan of lower floor. 


' 


Mn. JosePH HENRY SmITH, J.P., of Summerhill Court. 
Kingswinford, Staffs, principal of the firm of Messrs. Hill 
and Smith, of the Brierley Hill Ironworks, left estate valued 


at £70,092 gross, with net personalty £55,356. 
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ARCHITECT’S CLAIM FOR COMMISSION. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Cardiff Museum Committee 
А having been held on Friday last to consider Mr. 
Seward's claim for services rendered as an architect 
in connection with the scheme for building a new museum 
in Cathays Park, a report was on Monday presented to the 
City Council, in which the council were recommended to 
offer Mr. Seward, without prejudice, the sum of £1,100 
in full settlement of his claim. 

The Lord Mayor, replving to a remark bv Alderman Beavan 
that the claim had been repudiated, said that the question 
of liability had been discussed over and over again. The 
liability was the liability of the council, if there was any 
liability at all. The council had recognised the liability, 
but hoped that the council of the National Museum would 
have relieved them of their liability, but the council of the 
National Museum had made it perfectly clear that they 
would not take over responsibility of that sort; therefore the 
Cardiff Museum Committee were trying to settle the matter 
as between Mr. Seward and themselves. 

Alderman Robert Hughes said that the first claim was for 
£, 2,400, and now the claim was for 47.000. He moved 
that a sub-comniittee be appointed to deal with the matter 
once and for all apart from the Museum Committee. Dr. 
Smith seconded. 

The Lord Mavor said it was a serious thing for the 
council to think seriously of taking away the consideration 
of the matter from the committee that had had it in hand 
all along for the only reason that Mr. Seward thought he 
was aggrieved? Why should they assume bias against 
Seward. If Mr. Seward found that the offer of the com- 
mittee was not satisfactorv, let him take the matter before 
a tribunal, The Lord Mayor reviewed the historv of the 
claim, and quoted the last item in it: “To damages for 
abandoning work and preventing him acting as architect, 
£4,000.” The Lord Mayor disclaimed any bias against 
Mr. Seward, said he should be glad to support him in anv 
just claim, and added that whatever sum was due to Mr. 
Seward, it should be the duty and the pleasure of the council 
to pav: but they as public men must be satisfied. bevond 
the shadow of doubt that the money he claimed was due to 
him. The Lord Mayor added the advice that the matter 
should be allowed to go through, Mr. Seward being offered 
Z, 1.100, and then left to bring an action or go to arbitration 
if he was not satisfied. 

The Lord Mayor explained that it was on July 6 that 
Mr. Seward's claim was received. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted, only 
six members voting for Alderman Hughes's motion. 


———H——— 
TOWN-PLANNING. 


HAT Messrs. Lever Brothers, of Port Sunlight, have 
been the first to form a model village entirely in the 
interests of their workpeople, no doubt gives the 

village of Port Sunlight a special status in regard to town- 
planning schemes. The first National Town-Planning Con- 
gress in England, therefore, appropriately made their way, on 
the invitation of Messrs. Lever, to Port Sunlight. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of the congress began at Port Sunlight early on 
Wednesday. Here one sees what can be done by an ex- 
penditure of half a million pounds on an estate of 130 acres, 
As has ‘been before pointed out, there are two types of 
houses, that with a parlour and that without. 

Mr. Lever says his experience 15 that any variation from 
the adopted dimensions has’ not been popular with the 
villagers. If the rooms are made larger, more work is put 
upon the wife than she is able to devote to their care, and 
therefore the house soon loses its tenant. On the other hand, 
if the rooms are smaller they «will not accommodate the 
necessary furniture, and again the house becomes empty. 
In fact, adds Mr. Lever, a workman's cottage must fit like 
a glove to the wants of the tenant if it is to be a successful 
attempt to provide for the happiness and comfort of himself 
and family. 

The sitting of the congress was held in the collegium. 
Mr. Lever, M.P., in welcoming the delegates, said thev 
would see in Port Sunlight an effort to co-ordinate the full 
life with the business life. As the inhabitants of the village 
had to pass their lives in business, it was necessary to make 


the conditions in which they lived as joyful, happy, and 
healthful as possible. "That idea had been carried into the 
work-rooms as well as the residences, and he believed that, 
working on those lines generally, there would spring up a 
better spirit among the various units which amalgamated 
for the production of the necessities of life than had pre- 
vailed in the past. . 

Alderman W. Thompson (Mayor o£ Richmond), the presi- 
dent of the congress, explained that the real object of the 
meeting was to consider the Town-Planning Bill which the 
Prime Minister had assured them would be passed this 
session. He thought that, if any example were needed for 
improved housing for the people, Lancashire itself provided 
it. The population of the county was, roughly, four and a 
half millions, and every vear the deaths numbered 86,000. 
The rural population of England about equalled that of Lan. 
cashire, and the deaths in rural districts only totalled 58,000 
vearlv. How much longer would it be considered national 
economy that 28,000 people should die annually in Lan- 
cashire than among the same population in the rural counties 
of England, which were by no means ideal in their condi- 
tions ? 

Professor Adshead, the principal of the new school of 
civic design which Mr, Lever has founded in Liverpool 
University, opened the discussion, and claimed that the 
Town-Planning Bill provided the first of a series of measures 
which, he hoped, would be directed to securing public 
control of environment. He might appear optimistic, but 
he felt that this Bill, if wisely directed and skilfully handled, 
could be made to exert an influence not only on the physical 
but also on the moral and intellectual life of the community 
of a nature more real and more direct than any other measure 
of reform that had been placed on statute-books during recent 
years. It was all very well to introduce licensing reform 
and to make less accessible the brilliantly-illuminated drink- 
ing saloon, the special attractions and temptations of which 
were so real to the occupants of dwellings insanitary and 
intellectually degrading. It was all very well to reduce and 
ameliorate the hours of labour in the factorv and mine, and 
thus to increase the hours of recreation which could so often 
only be spent amidst the depressing monotony of the specula- 
ting buikler's paradise, or the nineteenth-century slum. It 
was all very well to provide free education and to equip 
the child with a knowledge calculated to widen its outlook 
on life, and at the same time to abandon it to a condition 
of environment which, as it increased in years and under- 
standing, must either convince it that education was a sham 
or that society was some terrible impostor into whose 
clutches it had unwittingly become entrapped. Legislation 
which attempted these reforms was, after all, but superficial 
and supplementary. The moral and intellectual condition of 
the lower classes, and, indeed, of the middle classes also, 
could not be greatly improved until legislation was directed 
to the home. 

Mr. Thomas Mawson (Liverpool), who dealt with form, 
order, and style in town-planning, claimed that civic art had 
a mission. Some twenty years ago, when the tide of striking 
originality was at its full, it was usual to hear contempt 
poured upon rows of becoming Georgian houses and shops 
which abounded more or less in all middle-aged cities, with 
their level lines of windows and bold cornices. Although 
that style might. and did, appear box-like in the country. 
it was a fitting convention for the town, and whoever was 
going to adorn our cities must work along those lines. 
There must be striking effects at well-chosen points of 
vantage, and the simplicity and reserve of the general street 
effect must be contributorv. A straight test of an architect's 
abilities was whether he could with dignitv efface himself, 
not, perhaps, in resurrecting old conditions, but in manipu- 
lating fixed or new conventions with a view to the aggregate 
effect. 

Professor Berlepsch Valendas, of Munich, observed that 
to-day many a man who lived in the west-end of a great city 
knew onlv from the geography of the place that an east-end 
existed and that men also lived there. He argued that 
town-planning and town enlargement should, in the first 
place, provide the greater part of the population with good, 
cheap, healthy, and modest, artistic dwellings. Dwellings 
fit for men accomplished more than whole books full of 
moral laws, or an army of moral inspectors who lived on 
the monev of the taxpayer. He held that the cardinal 
consideration which should govern the planning of land for 
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housing purposes were those of physical and mental health, 
and one thing must be clearly realised, namely, that the 
combination of commercial and dwelling districts such as 
existed in ancient times was now impossible. 

Alderman Bennett, Warrington, who opened the general 
discussion, drew attention to the permanent injury which had 
been done to many of our towns through the way in which 
the railway companies had been allowed to enter towns in 
years gone by. That fact alone, would, he thought, hamper 
many a town-planning scheme. Mr. Furse, West Bridgeford, 
argued that so long as politics was the leading point in local 
elections, so long would town-planning schemes be held back. 
Mr. Tom Shaw, Sheffield, said he could personally endorse 
that opinion. ‘Lhrough the intervention of politics he was 
an ex-councillor instead of a town councillor that day. 

At the conclusion of the session, Mr. Lever entertained the 
delegates at luncheon in the Auditorium. Afterwards the 
party were conveyed in brakes along delightful Cheshire 
lanes, whence occasional glimpses of the Welsh mountains 
could be gained, and partook of tea with Mr. and Mrs. 
Lever at Thornton Manor. In the evening the members of 
the congress crossed to Liverpool, and attended a reception 
at the University.‘ 

—— RE 


THE PRICB OF JERRY-BUILDING. 


T is not often that the Local Government Board sends 
one of its inspectors to a metropolitan district, but 
when it does it is to some purpose. During the present 

reign. at Whitehall, however, the administrative depart- 
ments under the Poor Law. have received some litile atten- 
tion, and Mr. Burns has done something to put a stop to 
the scandal which has gone on for years. West Ham and 
Poplar will, we trust, long remain object lessons to those 
who are tempted to use public office for private gain; and 
also warn those who are ever ready to tempt ‘both 
councillors and officers of the risks they run. But there 
are other lessons the people have vet to learn. Thirty or 
forty years ago the outskirts of the metropolitan area began 
to expand with wonderful rapidity. Before administrative 
bodies could be created, townships had grown up, with 
the result that the “jerrv-builder” flourished to a remarkable 
degree. Without restraining by-laws he was able to build 
almost as he liked. So long as a house was erected, little 
notice was taken of the material employed. A showy front 
covered a whole series of defects, and the result is that 
to-day’ some districts abound with “houses” that could 
never have been built had present-day regulations been in 
force. 

Early in the present year Enfield received a visit from 
Dr. S. W. Wheaton, and the state of things he saw and 
describes in his report fully bears out our contention. For 
several years diphtheria has been prevalent in the district. 
Thirty years ago, when Enfield was beginmng to grow, 
infectious disease was frequent in occurrence, and the 
fevers then prevalent were traced to defective flushing of 
water-closets and the especial liability to pollution of the 
water supply. The reason for this was the faulty connec- 
tions between pans of water-closets and water-pipes. At 
a later period diphtheria was so prevalent that the Local 
Government Board again sent an inspector to inquire into 
the cause. The outbreak was at first confined to the part 
where the working classes resided, and came through the 
unwholesome conditions prevailing among them. ‘Towards 
the end of 1888 a further outbreak was reported. This 
was in the Bush Hill and Bycullah Park district, and had 
1t: origin in the milk supply. 

Last year a similar epidemic was reported, and 
Dr. Wheaton, who was sent to investigate, made a thorough 
inspection of the whole district. After reading his report, 
we are not surprised to hear that disease finds a congenial 
breeding ground. The wonder is there has not been a 
terrible disaster, for the condition of the property is such 
that if anything like a tornado came along the whole 
district might be swept away. When the houses were built 
little or no supervision appears to have been exercised. 
One half the houses, says Dr. Wheaton, were built between 
twenty and thirty years ago, at a time when speculative 
building ion that side of London was at its height. The 
majority of the houses contain two rooms and a scullery 
on the ground floor, with two or three bed-rooms above. 
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Hundreds of these houses are composed of sandy bricks, 
which are crumbling away, and absorb and hold damp and 
moisture. The material between the ‘bricks contains little, 
if any, lime; it can be picked out, and crumbles away at 
the touch, so that the whole house could be picked to 
pieces with ease. This is ‘bad enough, but is not all. 
The roofs are badly laid, of inferior slate, the junctions of 
the slates and the ridges are not properly cemented. The 
result is that rain easily enters many dwellings from 
detachment of tiles, or owing to its blowing beneath the 
eaves or through a space left ‘between the ridges and the 
slates. The outbuildings at the back and the bay windows 
in front are more often than not without eave spouting, 
consequently the rainfall from them is discharged on to the 
ground, and soaks into the foundations. In some cases 
damp-courses were provided, ‘but they were placed so low 
that they are beneath the surface of the surrounding 
ground; hence of little value in preventing dampness of 
the walls. Even where eave-spouting for roofs was origin- 
ally provided, it is now absent from decay or dilapidation. 
Often pipes reach to about eight feet or ten feet from ihe 
ground, and the rain-water is discharged on to the house 
wall. The evidence of scamped and bad workmanship ‘is 
found on every hand, and shows what unscrupulous jerry- 
building will do when allowed to run wild. 

It is not, however, the builders who are the sufferers. 
We should not be surprised if manv who first went to this 
"new" district were attracted by the “showy” appearance 
of the litttle houses, and were tempted to “buy their own 
house" on “easy terms." With no one to advise or protect 
them they became easy victims, only to find in a year or 
two, that instead of owning a “nice little cottage,” they 
were ‘possessed of a !broken-down, disease-creating pest 
house. How can vou expect health under the conditions 
reported bv Dr. Wheaton? The walls of the houses are 
frequently cracked from top to bottom. The back rooms, 
especially the kitchens or scullenies, are very damp. 
* Frequently the paper peels off the walls in the bed-rooms, 
and in lack kitchens and sculleries the walls are often 
streaming with damp and covered with mould. Wet rot in 
boarded floors, and dampness of brick and tiled floors are 
common." In addition to all these evils the tenants often 
combine to make things worse. “Greenhouses” and “fowl- 
houses" have been erected near the dwellings, shutting out 
light and air, and not infrequently become the refuge for 
everv description of rubbish and filth. 

The outsides, almost as much as the insides, of the 
houses give evidence of the jerry-builder. The ground 
around the houses has been left unpaved. In some cases 
where the area adjoining was supposed to Бе laid with 
concrete and cement, loose rubble was more often used, 
with just a thin layer of concrete and cement on top. This 
soon wore away, and there are plenty of hollow cavities 
into which rain and liquid filth have sunken, fouling the 
subsoil of the house. Sinks and gullies were badly 
constructed; in fact, “much of the builder s work has been 
scamped, and done cheaply and badly. The surface water 
in vards often stands in pools, owing to the central part 
of the yard being the lowest, and no exits being provided 
for the surface water, ‘Many rows of dwellings appear to 
have been built in depressions from which the gravel has 
been taken.” And so the story goes on—one continuous 
chapter of fraud and deceit. of utter disregard for the 
health and welfare of these who were to live in the houses ; 
a callous indifference to what may happen in the future 
to either dwellings or people. Dr. Wheaton sums up by 
saying that “a careful examination of the whole district has 
convinced me that, in the two areas in which diphtheria 
has arisen in epidemic form, unwholesome conditions are 
very much more prevalent than in any other portions of the 
district. These conditions include defective local sewers, 
defective house drainage, inadequate paving of vards, 
dampness of dwellings, and accumulations of filth and 
refuse about dwellings.” 

We tremble to think what the future of these jerrv-built 
districts will be. The price the countrv pavs for such 
conditions is not simply that which now exists at Enfield— 
a district breeding disease and undermining the constitutions 
of those living within its borders. Before the present 
century is half through, all round London will exist a 
network of slums infinitely worse than those once found in 
the centre of the metropolis.—F rom the “ Sanitary Record.” 
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SUFFOLK ARCHAEOLOGISTS. 


ы“ OME of the older members of the Suffolk Institute of 
S Archeology may claim to have explored the greater 
part of the county when considered from the stand- 
point of an archwologist. Even if some excursions involve 
return. visits to places of exceptional interest, the oppor- 
tunity can never be regretted, in view of the fund of new 
information that is likely to be obtainable. — Thursday's 
excursion of the institute through the Samford Hundred 
enabled some to renew acquaintance with places of historic 
interest, but not a single member of a large party (appro.ch- 
ing forty) regretted either the extent of the tour or any ol the 
numerous calls that were rendered necessary in order to com- 
plete the day's programme. Mr. Vincent B. Redstone, hon. 
excursion secretary, who was responsibie for the entire 
arrangements, could not well have chosen in the whole of 
Suffolk a district so abounding in delightful scenery. ‘To 
many that strip of Suffolk, bordered on either side bv the 
rivers Orwell and Stour, is practically an unknown land, 
Alter Thursday’s excursion, some who hitherto were un- 
acquainted with this district will probably be found enjoying 
the quietness of its lanes and bveways, which, һарриу, 
are free from the noise, dust, and smell of the motor-car. It 
was in such a charming country that the Suffolk Archaeologists 
spent nearly eleven hours. Nearly forty miles were covered 
by the time the Cornhill, which was the starting point, was 
reached late in the evening. The first stop was in Woolver- 
stone Park.  Freston Tower, that familiar landmark on the 
southern bank of the Orwell, came in for close inspection. 
The Rev. C. R. Durrant, rector of Freston, acted as guide 
during the time the visitors remained within this 15th-cen- 
tury erection. The view was generally adopted that it was 
à sort of pleasaunce tower, built at the corner of an 
enclosure, and that in all probability it served as a beacon 
at the time of the Armada. Before leaving Woolverstone 
Park, the party, in response to a cordial invitation from Mr. 
C. H. Berners, visited the hall, at the entrance of which 
thev were received by that gentleman. Everybody heard 
with regret that iliness kept Mrs. Berners confined to her 
room, and general sympathy was expressed to Mr. Berners. 
The first object of interest to which attention was directed 
was a Cromwellian lock and two keys, which, it was claimed, 
Cromwell took about with him wherever he went; the lock 
was always placed on his door, one of the kevs being retained 
by himself, the other being left in charge of his valet. Most 
of the ceilings throughout the rouse are the work of the 
" Adelphi" Brothers Adams, and excellent specimens were 
seen in the music, dining, and drawing-rooms, as well as 
the study. A fine collection of old china and pictures by 
Dutch, Spanish, and other artists were the admiration of all. 
Before the visitors were allowed to depart, Mr. Berners 
willingly conducted them through acres of beautifully-kept 
gardens, from which, as well as from the Hall, fine views 
of the Orwell were obtainable. The grotto, leading from 
the conservatory, was a surprise to all. It is interesting to 
note that Woolverstone Hall was built in 1770. 
_ At Erwarton, the next place of call in the tour, the hall,now 
the residence of Capt. C. L. Vaughan Lee, R.N., was viewed. 
A critical examination of the interior by experts in the party 
tended to dispel the idea that it was of Tudor origin; they 
inclined to the belief that it was Jacobean. Except for a 
coat of arms of 1575, the decorative work pointed to its 
bemg a Jacobean house. The same view was expressed 
in regard to the handsome and massive gateway at the 
entrance to the grounds. At the church, which is rich in 
monuments of great antiquity, the visitors would readily 
have spent a longer time, only the diligent Mr. Redstone 
insisted on punctuality being observed with a view of 
finishing the very extensive tour. The ‘Rev. F. Wood, the 
rector of Erwarton, proved a very imforming guide, and 
his historical. survey of the contents of his church was 
decidedly interesting. Directing attention to a monument 
on the south side of the church of Bartholomew de Villiers, 
the rev. gentleman conveved the information that if was he 
who built and endowed Erwarton Church. 
After lunching at the Free Foresters at Chelmondiston, 
a move was made for Stutton. Crowe Hall, in that parish 
the residence of Col. J. Colquhoun Reade, was visited, 
and here again, as at Erwarton Hall, fine specimens were 
seen of 17th-century ceilings. The ceiling in one of the 
bedrooms at Crowe Hall was quite unique; two life-size 
angels in relief constituted really fine work, the feet being 
especially prominent. Crowe Hall is a fine old building, 
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erected in the 17th-century, but apart from its interest in 
this respect, visitors were greatly impressed with the magni. 
ficent drawing-room with fine specimen of plaster work, 
which was built in 1820 by the present owner’s grandfather, 
At Mr. J. O. Fison's, at Stutton Hall, which provides 


excellent views of the River Stour, the party were hospitally 
entertained to tea in the gardens. | 


Mr. and Mrs, £ison, 
who were pleasant hosts, personally conducted their guests 
over the quaint old house, which, like others previously 
visited, possessed ceilings strikingly similar. The oak 
panelling and ан alabaster panel representing our Lord's 
Ascension claimed more than ordinary notice. Before 
leaving, the party strolled through the grounds, and it was 
seen that the lawns which almost surrounded the house 
were more extensive than might have been expected. The 


effect, however, was decidedly pleasing, and the almost 


entire absence of floral beds in close proximity to the house 
was a feature which is worth following. Before setting 
out for Fast Bergholt Church, the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fison was acknowledged by a formal expression of thanks 
by the Rev. F. J. Eld. 

At East Bergholt Church, Mr. T. Robertson awaited the 
arrival of the touring archeologists, and from that gentle- 
man many facts were gleaned concerning the sacred build- 
mg. Mr. Robertson s statement showed that there were 
records of East Bergholt in Doomsday Book, and it appeared 
there were then two churches. It was difficult to sav how 
long a church had existed on the site, especially as there 
were no Norman or Saxon traces in the church. The piers 
of the chancel arch were of the Decorated period of 1350. 
There was a tradition that a new tower was begun by 
Cardinal Wolsey, and that it was stopped at its present 
height on his downfall. ‘The wooden bell cage had existed 
for доо years. Mr. Redstone was disinclined to accept the 
idea that the tower was never finished, as evidence had been 
forthcoming to show that it was completed. It was pro- 
bably destroyed in the same way as the Orford church 
steeple. At Stratford St. Marv Church, the Rev. J. G. 
Brewster,*the former rector, was the guide, and a useful 
half-hour was spent in hearing lecturettes from that gentle- 
man and Mr. Redstone concerning this ancient edifice. 
Special prominence was given to the elaborate inscriptions 
in stone and flint on the wall of the north aisle close to the 
roadside. They included the alphabet ; for the reason of the 
appearance of the letters, Mr. Brewster Is inclined to accept 
the theory contained in a Latin leaflet printed in Strasburg in 
1775. The contention was that by repeating the alphabet, 
the pedestrian or wayfarer who had learnt no prayers could 
in that manner say them. Other points of interest both 
inside and outside the church were described by Mr. 
Brewster and Mr. Redstone. Subsequently, the visitors 
acoepted the hospitality of the Rev. and Mrs. B. A. 
Browning at the rectory, before returning to Ipswich.— 
"East Anglian Daily Times.” 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 


HE Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions of Scotland have 
issued in Blue-Book form, as their first report, an 

inventory of monuments and constructions in the county of 
Berwick. | 

Under the heading of ecclesiastical structures, there are 
remains of four monastic establishments :—(1) The Abbey o! 
Dryburgh, in the parish of Mertoun. Though much ruined, 
it is distinguished. by the fine transitional and first. pointed 
details, and for the considerable remains of conventual 
buildings. (2) The Priory of Coldingham, in the parish 
of that name, the successor of a much earlier foundation 
mentioned in Bede's * Ecclesiastical History.” A portion of 
the church alone survives, a transitional building showing 
detal of great beauty. (3) Of *he Convent of Cistercian 
Nuns at Eccles only a mere fragment, of Norman and 
transitional style, is left. (4) The Priory of St. Bothan at 
Abbey St. Bathans, represented by the east wall and by a 
portion of the north wall of the existing church, and also by 
the recumbent figure of a prioress lving therein. 

There are remains of Norman churches in other parts of 
the county, at Bunkle, Chirnside, Edrom, Legerwood, and 
St. Helens (Cockburnspath). Among ecclesiastical struc- 
tures of later date, the most worthy of note are Ladykirk, 
said to have been built in 1500, and a perfect specimen of 
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Scottish church architecture of that period, pointed barrel 
vaults of stone being used throughout; Cockburnspath, re- 
markable on account of the unique feature it possesses in 
the round tower rising in the middle of the western wall and 
having its upper portion pierced. with cruciform loopholes 
of a somewhat military character; Greenlaw Church, noted 
for a fine square tower with vaulted basement and cor- 
belled-out parapet, also suggestive of a keep; and the 
Church of Lauder, bearing the date 1673, and a good 
spec imen of the аһаан Gothic of the 17th century, 

The castellated and domestic remains, though numerous, 
are mostly unimportant. Cranshaws is the only keep still 
in dts original condition standing alone and inhabited 
Others, as at Duns Castle (Duns parish), Cowdenknowes 
(Earlston parish), Bemersyde (Mertoun parish), Hutton 
Hall (Hutton parish), and Wedderlie (Westruther parish), 
though still occupied, have been merged in houses of later 
date, and some of them have been largely transformed. The 
ruined keeps number sixteen. | 

Of houses of the 17th century still inhabited, Wedderlie, 
which is unaltered and bears the date 1680, is a good 
example. The castle of Thirlestane, near Lauder, though 
consklerably added to in modern times on the west front, 15 
the most remarkable historical dwelling in the county, and 
its plan is unique among Scottish mansions, The houses of 
Nisbet, Cowdenknowes, Hutton Hall, Hound wood. (Colding- 
ham parish), and the Hirsel (Coldstream parish), all of which 
have been enlarged or modernised, still retain ancient 
features of interest. Of the ruined houses of a defensible 
character, Greenknowes Tower in Gordon parish is the 
best example. 

As to prehistoric remains, the following are noted :— 

Defensive Constructions.—In this connection we may 
take first the constructions noted under the general heading 
of forts on the Ordnance Survey maps. These, for pur- 
poses of observation, fall naturally into four geographical 
divisions :—(1) Those in the vicinity of the coast; (2) those 
inland; (3) those in the hilly district. of Lauderdale and 
adjoining parishes; (4) those that are oceasionally to be 
found on isolated eminences or other defensible sites through- 
out the south-eastern or lowland half of the county. In the 
first division may be noted the enclosure on Ewieside Hill, 
Cockburnspath, surrounded by three ramparts, for the 
greater part in excellent preservation ; it shows unusual 
features at the entrance to the interior. Attention may s 
be drawn to the large number of enclosures which have be 
obliterated ın this parish. In the region around St. AMES 5 
Head and Coldingham Loch lies a remarkable group, 
Whereof the survival is no doubt due to the fact that many 
of the enclosures occupy the summits of small rocky 
eminences unsuitable for cultivation. The second «division 
includes a remarkable series of enclosures beginning at 
Warlaw Hill, in Coldingham parish, and running along 
the ridge. of Bunkle Edge; through the parish of "Bunkle 
anl Preston. till it terminates on the south slope of 
Staneshiel Hill, in Duns parish. The most noteworthy 
among them is the fort at Prestoncleuch, surrounded on 
two sides by three ramparts, which here and there are 
10ft. to 12ft. in height. In the third division of the 
county prehistoric defensive constructions are both numerous 
and important. In the parish of Lauder are fourteen, the 
Most conspicuous examples of which are Longcroft, contain- 
Inv numerous foundations ; West Addinston, where the inner 
rampart on the north- west is still 17ft. high, and at the 
DUISI9AP1] suotssaidop JIUBISIID поп) SMOYS әйтә 
the roadway, with cire ular foundations in the interior; 
Tulis Hill, a circular construction in good prest »rvation, 
with a well-defined rampart t2ft. or T high above the 
bottom of the ditch, and a stony rampart on ie top of the 
counterscarp; and the Haerfaulds. The defensive euclo- 
sures in the southern half of the county are few and un- 
чш; and have suffered much from the plough. 

. Sepulehral Constructions.—Few of these remain intact, 
E the total number noted in the county is only ten. One 
of them, however, calls for very special remark—viz., the 
Long Cairn at Bvrecleugh, in the parish of Longformac us, 
known hy the name of the” Mutiny Stones. From Its 
external features this appears to be representative of a type 
that frequently occurs in the north ad west of Scotland 
in association with stone age burials, but it is the only one 
of its class hitherto noted in the south-east. There is only 
a single stone circle in the county—that situated on the moor 
to the north of Lauder. It is of large diameter, has the 
greater number of its upright stones still i situ, and does 
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not appear to have been excavated. The stones seem small, 
¡but the soil in which they are sunk is peaty. There are 
the remains of cairns in its neighbourhood. The Twinlaw 
Cairns, in Westruther parish, though conspicuous landmarks 
throughout the county, have been excavated and recon- 
structed. 

Village Cross.—The village cross of Cockburnspath 1s 
It is a handsome structure, bearing on 
of its capital alternately thistles and roses, 
It is perhaps desirable to note 
Roman construction in this 


the four faces 
and is kept in good repair. 
that there is no recognised 
county, 
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ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
A TOUR of the wonderfully well-preserved old churches 


in the Sleaford district formed the excursion of the 

Royal Archeological Institute last Wednesday, and 
carried us well back into the fourteenth century. Detrain- 
mg at Sleaford, we drove first to Ewerby, one of the most 
picturesque villages in Lincolnshire. The chureh, which 
was admirably described by the Rev. A. К, Sutton, stands 
almost exactly as it was completed in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. A tower with broach spire—a feature 
of the churches hereabouts—an imposing west front, full 
of ornament and carving, continuous nave and chancel root 
line—these are some of the points that first arrest atten- 
tion. In the chancel are to be seen all the original fittings ; 
a fine old rood screen and graceful cast window both claim 
more than passing notice. The founder of the place lies 
in effigy in the north chapel, and the figure is cf particular 
interest as bearing traces of gesso work. Mr. St. John 
Hope, on being asked for his impressions, deprecated the 
stripping of the walls at the recent restoration, and also 
thought the recess of the tomb of the founder in the chancel 
should not have been occupied. by the recumbent monument 
of the nineteenth century. restorer, however estimable. 

Heckington Church, Mr. Sutton introduced as a very un- 
usual example of one stvle—excellent Gothic architecture 
—without alterations or additions. This splendid building 
was started about the year 1345 by the Abbot and Convent 
of Bardney. The striking proportions of the interior elicited 
expressions of admiration. from Mr. Francis Bond and the 
President alike, and the latter, examining the history ol 
the building, attributed the lavish expenditure of medieval ' 
times on this and other sacred fabrics in the neighbourhood 
to the possession of wealth, produced by the Lincolnshire 
trade in wool. Mr. J. Bilson, pointing to the architectural 
beginnings in the transepts, fixed an even earher date for 
this portion, probably the thirteenth century. 

The next place of call was Helpringham. The main 
portion of the church in this trim and populous village 1s 
of the 13th and 14th centuries, the spire and south porch 
having been added later. The church is pierced by some 
good lancet windows. From fragments of Norman work 
built into the south wall it is evident there was an earlier 
church on the same site. — Reiterating his pronouncement 
on the bare state of the walls, Mr. Hope suggested that 
our churches were never intended to be so left. “Some 
dav," said he, "people will come to their senses, and we 
shall have churches decorated and painted in a beautiful 
manner." As to that, the President put in a word to the 
effect that no one vet seemed to have discovered a decent 
way of decorating the walls. In the Mille Ages the 
colouring was crude, and :t had been crude ever since. 

Circling across country for a few miles, another interest- 
ing fourteenth century church was inspected at Silk 
Willoughby, a place mentioned in the Domesday Book. 
The tower, which is in a very good state of preservation, 
and has a graceful spire, was the subject of gratified com- 
ment by Sir Henry Howorth, who also commended the 
scheme of the east window. Mr. Hope at the same time 
directed attention to the completeness of the mediaeval 
pewing, every pew having a carved bench end. Other 
prominent features ard a twelfth century font and Jacobean 
pulpit, also a piscina in the rood loft. On arriving back 
at Sleaford it was time for afternoon tea, which was enjoyed 
through the kind hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Peake, 
who тебес the entire partv in their charming park- like 


grounds. After this apreeable interval, some little time 
was spent in looking round Sleaford Parish Church, vet 
another striking example of ecclesiastical architecture 


centuries old. A magnificent rood screen, hnely carved, 
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was specially noted, and the several fine altar tombs were 
examined with interest, Mr. Bilson, Mr. Bond, and Mr. 
Hope all calling attention to various details. As for the 
ornateness and beauty of the work in this and the other 
churches seen during the day, Sir Henry Howorth supplied 
a final thought in a reference to the ravages of the “black 
death.” Where, he wondered, came the energy for this 
renaissance in architecture which was so vigorous in the 
latter part of the fourteenth and the beginning of the 
fifteenth century? He could not help thinking it arose 
with the breaking out of religious fervour in men’s minds, 
just after the “black death.” 

In the course of their peregrinations on Thursday, the 
members of the Royal Archeological Institute got away 
from the flat fields so typical of Lincolnshire to the upland 
country on the verge of the Great North Road, just beyond 
Grantham. Here, in a round of nearly twenty miles, 
opportunity was given to inspect several interesting Speci- 
mens of ecclesiastical and domestic architecture, dating far 
back to medieval times, 


Reaching Grantham by train in good time, an hour or 
two were first devoted to the cathedral-like church of this 
pleasant old town, a hearty welcome being personally 
accorded by the Bishop of Grantham. Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson, who acted as our cicerone throughout the day. 
supplied an excellent and exhaustive account of the church’s 
history. There is very little left of the eleventh century 
fabric, which is mentioned in Domesday. The old founda- 
tions were disclosed when Sir Gilbert Scott restored the 
place some years ago. and three pillars of the late twelfth 
century nave remain on each side. The great scheme of 
building up the existing structure is believed to have been 
taken in band during the years from 1280 to 1300. The 
old nave was then extended westward, and about the same 
time a new and wider north aisle was built and the tower 
begun. This north aisle, Mr. Thompson characterised as 
one of the finest examples anywhere in England of the 
architecture coming between the period of Early English 
and the fullv-developed decorated work of the fourteenth 
century, and he expressed the opinion that the builders 
were influenced and inspired partly by the Angel Choir 
at Lincoln, and partly by what was going on at Salisbury, 
the mother church ol Grantham at that date. The south 
aisle of the chancel, completed at the close of the fourteenth 
century, excited particular interest by reason of the double- 
vaulted charnel house with the original stone altar beneath 
‘ts eastern end. The visitors did no fail to note the 
majestic fourteenth century tower and crocketed spire, 
apparently also suggested by Salisbury, and were not sur- 
prised at the suggestion of rivalry with Newark Church 
at the time of building. With those other spires it ranks 
as among the very finest in the country. Sir. Henry 
Howorth, nevertheless, as president of the Ruskin Society, 
criticised the numerous openings in the lower storey as 
giving a sense of weakness where, according to the Ruskinian 
ideal, one looked for strength and solidity. The tower 
of Great Ponton Church, which he saw later in the day, 
was also the subject of admiration, and in this case Sir 
Henry found the scheme beyond criticism. Tt was built 
in 1519 by one Anthony Elis, a merchant of the Calais 
Staple, whose late Gothic house stands hard bv. Оп this 
tower he seems to have lavished his wealth. Three sides 
of it bear his motto nseribed in stone, “Think and thank 
God of all," and heraldic devices also form part of the 
omamentation. Tt is vet another proof of the prosperity 
of the wool trade in the old days in Lincolnshire, such 
as we found in the churches around Sleaford vesterday. 

The next church visited—that at Bassingthorpe—is also 
of small dimensions, but here the tower, with the broach 
spire common in these parts, proved of minor interest. 
Mr. Thompson fixed the date of the chancel arch in the 
early part of the twelfth century. The nave represents 


the aisle of a Norman church. and the west tower was, 


probably not added until the end of the thirteenth century. 
There is evidence of a chapel south of the chancel, and 
insembed stones over the south door indicate structural 
work towards the close of the seventeenth century. On 
the other side of the old-world gravevard stands a con- 
siderable part of the manor house built in 1568 by Thomas 
Coney, a Calais merchant, who, probably. like Ellvs of 
Great Ponton, made money in the wool trade. The Gothic 
work is rich, including a good deal of fantastic ornament, 
and. as we were reminded, the gables showed derivation 
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trom the German or Flemish. At Boothby Pagnell, our 
last place of call, an equally attractive church and manor 
house came under consideration. The church, which was 
practically rebuilt by Mr. J. L. Pearson, thirteen years 
ago, presents many interesting features, including a tower. 
dating from the twelfth century, and a nave arcade of about 
the same period. The chancel, north aisle, and clerestory 
are fourteenth century work, and there is preserved a good 
specimen of a Norman font, also a beautiful chalice, dated 
1573. The manor house, situated in the grounds of the 
modern hall, is described as one of the few sùrviving pieces 
of twelfth century domestic architecture ìn this country. 
In one of the upper rooms we found a handsome original 
fireplace, with circular shaft, and beneath it a vaulted 
undercroft. Permission to visit was kindly granted by the 
Hon. Maurice Gifford. | 

With a visit to Kirkstead and Bardney Abbeys as an 
“extra” on the programme, the Lincolnshire meeting of 
the Roval Archeological Institute closed on Saturday. For 
most of the party, however, a long excursion taken on Friday, 
surveying old churches in the Fen district of the county, 
furnished the last serious piece of work ; and it was fittingly 
prefaced overnight by a very pleasant business gathering 
of members, at which a satisfactory report and balance- 
sheet secured adoption, and gratification was expressed at 
the great success of the meeting generally. Sir Edward 
Brabrook, C.B., the hon. treasurer, was able to report an 
increase in membership, and in the invested fund, which 
now stands at 41.888, and the President, Sir Henry 
Howorth. F.R.S., made graceful recognition of the keen 
interest shown by all the visitors, who, he made clear, were 
highlv delighted. with their tour through this famous shire. 
Special thanks were conveved to the Mayor, Sheriff, and 
Corporation of Lincoln, to the Bishop of Lincoln (President 
of the meeting), the patrons and vice-presidents, to the 
owners of places visited, and of the providers of hospitality, 
to the readers of papers, to Dr. Mansel Sympson, the Rev. 
A. E. Sutton, and others of the local committee, to the 
hon. secretary, Mr. G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, and to the Presi- 
dent, the speakers to the motions, including Mr. H. J 
Etherington Smith, the Rev. Prebendary T. Auden, General 
Fagan, Mr. C. A. Bradford, Mr. T. T. Greg, Mr. E. А. 
Hudd, Mr. R. Garraway Rice, Mr. Н. Longden, and Major 
G. T. Harley Thomas. Next vear's place of meeting was 
also discussed, and Oxford is the centre selected. 

Leaving Lincoln at an early hour on Friday morning, the 
party went by train to. Long Sutton, some 13 miles eas 
of Spalding. Rain threatened to spoil the outing, but 
luckily the weather cleared about noon, and the subsequent 
drive through this part of the Fen country became a most 
agreeable outdoor experience. Very pleased, too, Wa 
everybody with the vartety and splendour of the architec- 
ture revealed in such out-of-the-way village churches, the 
examination of which was facilitated by the Rev. A. E. 
Sutton's concise statements and descriptions. At Long 
Sutton Church we saw an interior more noble than the 
outside suggested, a good Norman nave with fine arcades 
and a magnificent twelfth century tower. As to the source 
of revenue for erecting this and other beautiful fabrics 
which we viewed during the day, the Rev. үү: O. Massing: 
berd, at the request of the President, called attention to 
the possession of wealth, not only from the wool trade, 35 
mentioned in regard to the Grantham district the previous 
day, but to the receipts from corn-growing and from ge 
ing lands, which enabled stock to be sold at considerable 
prices. Crowland, Castle Acre Priory, and Spalding vied 
with one another ‘in the production of fine churches, an 
the monastic bodies called on the parishioners to contri 
bute their share. The President later voiced a general 
feeling of disappointment at missing Crowland on this visit, 
and in an historical retrospect he told us that what mY 
pressed him most about the district was that it remane 
more characteristically English than any other part of mE 
country. This, he thought,” accounted for the conservatis™ 
of the architecture, the persistence of Anglo-Saxon methods, 
for instance, noted in some of the churches. 

Gednev’s fourteenth century church, the next place of 
call, largely excited admiration on account of its wonderful 
spaciousness. The lower part of a remarkably fine towel 
dates from the thirteenth century, and other notable feature 
are the splendid clerestory, and old roof and an original 
oak south door. Let into the woodwork of the latter ? 
small ivorv panel representing the Crucifixion has been 
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revealed, and in regard to this and the fourteenth century 
brass, Sir Henry, on behalf of the Institute, expressed a 
hope tbat some covering or other protection would be pro- 
vided to ensure preservation. Holbeach Church, a mile 
or two further on, is another imposing-looking interior of 
the same date, but as Mr. Sutton pointed out, owes its 
dignity to its fine proportions rather than to its detail of 
decoration. Mr. Bond pronounced it to be the second step 
in the parish church style, Boston illustrating the first. 
A singular teature of the exterior is a north porch flanked 
by round battlemented towers ; and the north aisle contains 
a fine altar tomb and good brasses. 

Whaplode Church, with its massive Norman columns, and 
grand tower, was unfortunately seen to be in a rather 
dilapidated condition. It was satisfactory to learn, how- 
ever, that a movement is on foot to properly restore this 
interesting old building, and that some part of the necessary 
fund has already been raised. A canopied altar tomb of 
Sir W. and Lady Irby, dated 1625, is a striking object 
in the south aisle, and the change from the Norman to the 


Transitional style of architecture is very marked in the |. 


nave. By contrast, the neighbouring church at Moulton, 
an achievement of Spalding, as Whaplode was of Crow- 
land, impressed the visitors exceedingly, for it was found 
to be in an admirable state of preservation. The tower 
and spire are late fourteenth century work, with finely 
carved figures on the west front; there is an extremely 
beautiful rood screen, and among the relics is what Mr. 
St. John Hope declared to be a remarkable travesty of 
Grinling Gibbons’ marble font in St. James's, Piocadilly, 
representing Adam and Eve and the tree of knowledge. 

Winding up the day at Spalding, the party made an all- 
too-brief inspection of the splendid parish church, which 
was founded in 1184, the tower being of this date, while 
the nave was built about a hundred years later. Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular work are severally 
illustrated in parts of the structure. Additional aisles and 
porches were erected in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, the chantry chapel on the south-east belonging to 
the latter date. The beautifully-restored rood screen repre- 
sents all that remains of the original furniture. For the 
judicious conservatism with which Canon Moore, the late 
rector, restored the fabric, Sir Henry Howorth had nothing 
but praise, in commenting on the picturesqueness of the 
interior, and hearty thanks were expressed to Canon Bullock, 
the present rector, for allowing the party to make a close 
examination. 

The members of the Royal Archeological Institute con- 
cluded their visit to Lincolnshire on Saturday week, when 
an extra day was allotted, really for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the important excavations in progress on the site of the 
ancient Bardney Abbey. Occasion was, however, taken 
to view other interesting places in the district. First the 
party were conducted over the Kirkstead Abbey remains 
and the chapel of St. Leonard, the capella extra portas 
of the abbey, by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. Then the 
visitors next drove to Woodhall Spa, and after luncheon at 
the Eagle Lodge Hotel set out for Tupholme, where they 
saw scanty but interesting remains of a Premonstratensian 
abbey, founded by Alan and Gilbert de Neville in 1160. 

Thence the carriages conveyed the members to ‘he site 
of the great Benedictine Abbey of St. Owald, where the 
Rev, Charles E. Laing, the vicar of Bardney, awaited them. 
Unfortunately there is no record as to when the abbey 
was really founded. Willis ascribes it to Ethelred, who 
became Abbot of Bardney in 712, but Bishop ‘Tanner fixes 
it before 697, because Queen Asfrilla, murdered in that 
vear by Northumbrian nobles, had previously taken the 
bones of King Oswald, her uncle, to Bardney Abbey. 


by Remegius and Gilbert de Gaunt, Earl of Lincoln, early 
in the twelfth century. 

The excavation work has been in progress about five 
months, under the superintendence of the vicar. Until 
be months since the whole of the labour was undertaken 
ry voluntary workers, but in view of the visit of the 
nstitute, hired labour was then introduced. At the outset 
x side chapel was opened, and then a large wall running 
e to west was discovered. Mr. Laing determined to 
ө westward, and soon large corner buttresses were 
and from pod led on to the west front of the church. 
easy to the remains, which were considerable, it was 
HE Y that the edifice was vast and magnificent. At 

west front the excavators came across the foundations 


The: 
monastery was burnt down by the Danes, but was rebuilt | 


of a main doorway with a smaller doorway at each side. 
By the doorway to the south of what was the main entrance 
are some stone steps, which evidently led to a building 
over the porch. At the base of the pillar here, signs ot 
fire are clearly distinguished. The excavators have now 
trenched the whole outline of a cruciform building with 
north and south transepts, each with two eastern chapels, 
about 26oft. long and 62ft. wide inside. Much of the 
presbytery has also been revealed, and the latest finds on 
the south side are the bases of four very large Norman 
pillars, the cylindrical portions being 7ft. in diameter. On 
the inside there is disclosed a low, narrow wall marking 
the extent of the choir stalls. The portion of the presby- 
tery screened off by the Norman arcade is the abbots' 
burial ground. Undoubtedly the. finest tombstone found 
is that of the 27th Abbot of Bardney. This memorial is 
in a perfect state of preservation, measures 8ft. gin. by 
3ft. 8in., is 7in. thick, and weighs about two tons. It is 
most delicately chiselled, with a Latin inscription round the 
stone. 

Other tombstones have been brought to light, including 
one to the memory of Roger de Barowe, abbot, 1355; 
an earlier one, dated 1340, but with name undiscernible. 

The base of the high altar and the foundations of two 
side chapels have also been dug out. From the pillar in 
the west tront to the last pillar in the nave there are nine 
Norman pillars on each side. These are of beautiful 
architecture, and all vary in design. On Friday the work- 
men located the chapter house, and found two very fine 
benches. Ihe gatehouse, infirmary, and the abbot's dwel- 
ling have vet to be excavated. Records show that the 
infirmary was a very luxurious dwelling, and interesting 
developments are expected here. 

A heap of stones have been gathered of many periods 
of architecture. Several stone coffins have been dug up, 
but only in one case, where the top was broken, were the 
contents disturbed, the vicar himself seeing to the burial 
of the bones. This coffin was hewn out of a solid piece 
of stone. The vicar showed the visitors many of the 
interesting objects discovered, including a fetter lock and 
a portion of another, which show that at some period 
prisoners were confined in the monastery; a green glazed 
ewer cf fine shape, with handle probably fashioned in tbe 
ffteenth century and bearing thumb and finger impressions 
at the foot; a greenish-yellow glazed utensil similar in 
design to a modern pancheon, thick glass in lead, numerous 
pieces of stained glass, a peculiar iron buckle, several old 
knives, an ancient key, numerous small pieces of richly 
ornamented lead, probably from coffins or tombs; an old 
plough spittle, a crisset with four holes, at some time filled 
with oil and used for lighting purposes; a gracefully-carved 
cornice piece with gold still adhering to the stonework, a 
handsome engraving of chain armour on stone, a stone seal 
impression, a bronze ring with cameo in centre, a penny 
ресе of Edward IV., another bronze coin, a baked clay 
mould, a stone mould, fragments of pottery and pewter, 
a large vellow glazed tile, etc. 

T..: members were much impressed with what they saw, 
and enjoyed the address from Mr. Laing concerning the 
excavations, which will probably be carried on for two 
vears. As he said, there remains still a tremendous amount 
to be done. Of course, their difficulty was lack of money, 
but all the work that had been accomplished had been done 
for £100, including 450 for right of entry. Their next 
difficulty would be top urchase the site. —" Yorkshire Post." 
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LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Т following meetings have been held since the June 


deport :—Special council meeting, July 8, 1909; 

organisation committee meeting, July 29, 1909; 
ordinary council meeting, July 29, 1909. The special 
council meeting was held for the purpose of considering 
matters relating to the land taxation clauses in the Finance 
Bill before Parliament, and, after approving the Emergency 
Committee’s report, the subject was widely discussed. and 
the following gentlemen were elected to represent this asso- 
ciation at the forthcoming conference: —Mr. F. G. Rice 
(president), Col. G. Haward Trollope, Mr. Joseph Randall 
and Mr. H. W. Horner. The Organisation Committee’s 
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report was submitted orally by the chairman (Mr, F. Higgs), 
and instructions were given to send out a statement of the 
recommendations with the notices convening the council 
meeting. The ordinary council meeting received and 
approved the committees’ reports, and endorsed the views 
expressed by its representatives at the late Portsmouth 
half-yearly meeting of the National Federation that, taking 
into consideration the satisfactory results of the operation 
of the agreement between this association and the Operative 
Plasterers’ of London, the new N.A.O.P. General Rules 
should not supersede the Working. Rule. Agreement already 
existing between these two bodies. The council then 
elected Mr. E. A. Hough a member of the L.M.B.A., and 
gave instructions to the solicitor to investigate and report 
upon the particulars of the case in which an appeal was 
made ааш the decision of an arbitrator. 

From a feeling of international courtesy, and because of 
the warmth of hospitality extended to British builders by 
them last year, the council gladly decided to invite the party 
of Belgian Master Builders, who are now visiting London, 
to dinner at St. Ermin’s Hotel, Victoria Strect, Westminster, 
on Thursday, August 12, of which the members of the asso- 
ciation were duly advised. Among the correspondence was 
a letter from the President of the R.L.B.A., to Mr. J. 
Carmichael, congratulating him upon the evidence he gave 
in connection with the L.C.C. (General Powers) Bill, 1909. 
The council had much pleasure on learning the fact, and 
added its high approval and appreciation of Mr. Carmichael s 
action. 


— k= 
THE TEACHING OF CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


W' are very glad to note that the council of the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions, 
acting on behalf of members of the association 

who are teachers of artistic trades and crafts (such as book- 

binding, cabinet-making, wood-carving, upholstering, gold- 
smiths, silversmiths, jewellers and metal workers), have 
drawn up a series of resolutions embodying reforms which 
they consider urgently needed in the interests of English 
craftsmanship. These recommendations are the outcome ot 
contributory Papers, discussions and enquiries, extending 
over a long period, among members of the London Arts and 

Crafts Section, who, besides being technical teachers, also 

include emplovers, foremen, journeymen, trade unionists, 

and dav trade school teachers. 


'The summary of the resolutions agreed to by the London | 


Arts and Crafts Section of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions is as follows :— | 

r. General.—If the standard of English craftsmanship 1s 
to be maintained, it is imperative that boys should be 
trainel in the principles and practice of the crafts. At 
present this type of training 1% non-existent. The J.ondon 
Artistic Trade and Craft Teachers therefore strongly urge 
(a) that national and local education authorities should pro- 
vide this training; (b) that the establishment of day trade 
schools is the only satisfactory method of accomplishing 
this work. They further urge that boys trained to some 
craft have better opportunities of becoming good citizens 
than boys who are not trained. The interests of the em- 
plovers, the craftsmen and the crafts, would be promoted 
by a constant supply of well-trained youths; the highl 
skilled craftsman meets with no Opposition on account of 
his skill from either emplover or fellow craftsman. 

2, Concerning apprenticeship and the need for trade schools 
(a) Apprenticeship in London in the artistic trades and 
crafts has almost ceased to exist, and where it does exist 
there is no guarantee that boys will be properly taught the 
trade at which they are working; (b) for reasons of economy 
masters generally train a “one-process” boy. and such 
training is held to satisfy their legal obligations; (с) the 
section is of opinion that parents, guardians, apprentice- 
ship societies, etc., fail to appreciate these facts, and it 1s 
therefore most desirable that definite information from the 
trades concerned. should be available for their use; (d) the 
training of boys under the present industrial conditions 
would be better carried on in day trade schools than in 
shops; (e) The trade schools would discover. the bov's 
natural bent, and by directing it and giving the boy a 
definite purpose in life, would prevent wastage ; (f) the 
section is of opinion that time spent in the schools should 
count as part of apprenticeship, or be accepted in place of 
apprenticeship, the boy going into the craft as an “т: 
prover.” 

3. Concerning opportunities.—Every parent should have 
the opportunity of providing a training at a day trade school 
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for his children should he desire it. ‘To accomplish this it 
is necessary (a) that there should be established an increased 
number of day trade schools; and (b) that there should be 
a generous provision ol scholarships and free places in day 
trade schools. 

4. Concerning the curriculum in the schools.—All the 
theoretical and practical principles of the craft should be 
caught in the schools, as far as the age of the boy wilt 
allow ; public money should not be spent in training a “one 
process” boy. і 

5. Concerning the teachers.—It is strongly urged: (a) That 
all teachers in trade schools should have had workshop ex- 
perience; (b) that the want of academic or technical certi- 
ficates should not be a bar to the appointment of a good 
teacher; (3) that to maintain the supply of craftsmen teachers, 
to give opportunities for training in teaching, and to ensure 
efficient teaching, assistants should be appointed where 
classes are large; (d) that heads of trade schools and heads 
of departments should be men of reputation in some trade 
or profession other than the teaching profession. | 

6. Concerning committees of management.—The section 
strongly urges the desirability of appointing advisory com- 
mittees (where such are not in existence) to each trade 
school, such committees to include representatves of em- 
plovers and craftsmen. | 

7. Concerning evening trade classes. —Evening trade classes 
have done. and are doing, valuable work, though often at 
the sacrifice of necessary recreation. and sometimes of health. 
The section therefore urges the establishment of earlier 
evening classes for the younger bovs. pending the establish- 
ment on a large scale of day courses of instruction. At 
these evening classes there should be adequate provision in 
the wav of scholarships and free placas. —(Signed) J. Wilson, 
President of the A.T.T.I.; P. Abbott, hon. sec. of the 
ATT; P. A. Wells, chairman, London Arts and Crafts 
Section; and E. J. Minihane, hon. sec., London Arts and 
Crafts Section. 


ж 
TRADE NOTES. 


UnDER the direction of Mr. B. L. Pritchard, 
surveyor, Brecon, the “ Boy le” system of natural 
ventilation, embracing the latest patent "air 
pump" ventilators and air iniets, has been applie 
to the chapel and class rooms, Llangyinder, 
Tally bont-on-Usk. 

THE extensions to the East Ham Isolation 
Hospital are being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s double-fronted patem 
Manchester stoves, with descending smoke flues. 
and special inlet. ventilators, the same being 
supplied by Messrs, E. ‘H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. 

Tue fountain pen has long been one of the 
established conveniences of life, and has now 
arrived at a point of perfection which it would 
seem impossible to improve upon. We have 
had an opportunity of using the Waterman 
“Ideal” Fountain Pen, sold by Messrs. L. and 
C. Hardtmuth, of 12, Golden Lane, London, 
E.C., and the word “Ideal” seems to US the 
proper description of this pen. With some 
pens there 15 an aguravating moment when. 
although. you know the pen is full of ink, 1 
still refuses to make a mark. but in our experr 
ence this has never happened with the Water 


man. So long as there is ink in the реп, : 
is always ready, and never refuses to ог. 


of ink, neither 100 
doubt due to the 
a specs 
makes 
Messrs. 
received 


The steady and even flow 
much nor too little, is no 
" spoon-fexl"" arrangement which 15 
feature ot the Waterman реп, and 
it such an excellent medium. 
L. and €.  Hardtmuth have 
testimonials from many prominent people test 
fying to its excellence, and who have fo 
it a most valuable help. There are also gol 
nibs to suit every hand, and pens of all price 
from the usual half-a-guinea plain, to E 
five pound nine-carat gold engraved. 
conclusion, 
Waterman pen so entirely satisfactory 35 to make 
writing more of a pleasure than à task, ar 
we have great confidence in recommending It, 
feeling sure that no one will be disappointed. 


we can only say we have found the . 
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THE JURY SYSTEM. 


OTWITHSTANDIN G the unsatisf actory experience of 
the jury system in competitions we are to have 
another try at it. This is perhaps as well, for the 

expectation of wholly satisfactory results in competitions is 
not perhaps often gratified, and as competitors’ experience 
could not very well be worse, perhaps they may be better. 
At all events, in the jury system as planned for the National 
Welsh Museum, we have the experiment of a small jury of 
entirely uninterested parties, who, it 1s pleasant to know, 
are not likely to share the emoluments of the work, and this 
is a novelty in the small] jury system. As regards the larger 
jury, it was a notable and lamentable failure abroad when 
the English representative, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, manfully 
tried to secure a proper award. But for this Welsh competi- 
tion we have three gentlemen whose record of architectural 
practice is so diverse that we may feel sure that the problem 
will be approached from various points of view. We could 
perhaps have hardlv had a wider variety of attainment 
than in the three well-known gentlemen who are to assess 
this competition, unless one of our few remaining experts 
in Gothic architecture had been included. The jury consists 
of Sir Aston Webb, Mr. John Jas. Burnet, and Mr. Edwin 
‚ Т. Hall, and neither of them, we may well hope, will be 
irresponsive to the claims of youthful genius or inexperi- 
ence. Two of our greatest modern buildings have gone to 
gentlemen who, by sheer force of attainment, have had 
entrusted to them work of a magnitude which is seldom 
given to any who have not had a long and varied experience. 
The Welsh National Lrbrary, which we are now illustrating, 
has gone to a gentleman who is young enough to have 
much enthusiasm left for high ideals, and whose success 
will encourage competitors to think for themselves, and 
not give too much thought to the tired-out efforts of later 
Renaissance, which have been produced in such large quanti- 
ties in recent years. We cannot regret that we are taking 
another sort of leap in the dark, and that the jury svstem 
is again on trial. 


——ж—— 


ТНВ CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 


E have again and again pointed out that the 
competitor who takes the courage of his convictions 
to produce the best design for its purpose has 
often enough earned the reward of his temerity bv being 
placed first. In the Edinburgh Cathedral Competition the 
late G E. Street failed (we have always understood) by a 
determination to keep closely to the limit of cost imposed. 
But whilst in the Stoke-on-Trent Town Hall Competition 
Mr. Leonard Stokes has awarded the best places to those 
who are the ‘best, although beyond the limit of 
cost, the promoters do not see eye to eve with 
his award, and consider they should award the . first 
premium to the design which comes  nearer the 
stated cost than that placed first ‘by the assessor. Here 
is the gambler’s chance. The best design for the ultimate 
purpose of the promoters will probably be one which over- 
rides one or more of their conditions (which may be foolish 
or impossible), and, realising this, the assessor may ignore 
the strict letter of the conditions, and he may be backed up 
by the judgment of the promoters. That this has not 
' happened at Stoke is not a very potent argument against a 
competitor taking the risk. We have frequently emphasised 
the crucial importance of the assessor having a sav in the 
preparation of the conditions of competition. We wish this 
were of more frequent occurrence, so that an assessor 
should not have to connive at the upsetting of conditions 
which have been wrongly imposed. In the case of Stoke. 
would not the assessor have either raised the spending limit 
or made the conditions about it more or less optional? | 
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We have often had to point out that the a a 
competition are not necessarily the conditions of success, 
but, for once, the argument appears to be against US. 


WELSH NATIONAL MUSEUM COMPETITION 


HOSE who desire to compete for this great building 
will have to apply for the conditions to Dr. Wilham 
Evans Hoyle (City Hall, Cardiff); but we pert here 
point out what are some of the more important con E 
The projected cost is 4,250,000, and there is an n E 
promise that the first-placed competitor will be appo” Є 
architect. The council, with the advice of their assessors, 
will be sole judge of any reason to the contrary. | 
The spirit of commonsense and freedom from foolish 
conventions is to be found throughout. Any architect may 
compete (even a Russian). As to drawings, two or three 
sensible conditions are included, and one of them is as to the 
uniform size of sketches, and refüsal of glazed or framed 
drawings. No roof plan is demanded, but a perspective 
view is called for, in any medium, and only 18 inches wide. 
All drawings, except the perspective, must be the work ol 
the architect, or his regular assistants. A design will be 
excluded which exceeds the estimated cost by ten per cent. 
Here is an excellent condition in the interests of both 
architect and promoter. No. 15:—The architect. selected 
by the council shall, if requested, revise the design sub- 
mitted by him, and shall make such further drawings and 
sketches as may be necessary to meet the requirements of 
the council. If no instructions are given to the architect 
to proceed with the buildings within two years from the 
date of the assessors’ award, or if the design be not approved 
as provided in Clause 17, then the architect shall be paid 
à full settlement of all claims for his services in connection 
with the preparation of the drawings, a sum equal to 11 per 
cent. on the amount of the estimated expenditure on the 
whole building. If the council proceed with the first section 
onlv, theh the architect shall be paid in respect of the 
remainder 1} per cent. on the estimated cost of the said 
remainder. If the architect be subsequently employed to 
carry out the works, the r} per cent. shall merge in his 
ultimate commission, and be deducted from the 5 per cent. 
One innovation on the usual conditions, of first-rate im- 
portance, and which we have been continually urging, is that 
no premium 15 given to the first-placed design. This clause 
reads: —The author of the design placed second by the 
assessors will receive a premium of £200; that placed 
third 4,150; and that placed fourth £100; and this arrange- 
ment shall be adhered to, even if the council should be 
obliged to exercise the powers vested in it by Clause 18 (as 
to excess of 10 per cent., in cost), in which case the author of 
the design placed second will be appointed architect subject 
to similar conditions, and in that case the second premium 
will be paid to the architect originally selected. 
‚ We are glad to note the following:—From the position 
of the south or the east side of the'City Hall, and the 
relation to the Law Courts on its west side, to that building 
as centre, it is thought desirable that externally the museum 
building should be designed in harmony with these build- 
ings, that, so far as possible, it may be in sympathy with 
the general scheme adopted. АП elevations must be 
executed in best Portland stone. (Thus, a ferro-concrete front 
decorated with tiles and mosaic 15 inadmissible!) ‘rhe 
drawings have to be sent in by January 31, тото. 


———ж-—-— 


VISITORS to the Guildhall during the last few days have been 
greatly interested in the work of cleansing the historic walls 
amd columns of the interior of the great hall. The paint, 
which was placed upon the columns after the great fire of 
London, has ‘been entirely removed, with the result (the 
“City Press” says) that the white or vellow stone is boldly 
displayed to view. The ravages of the great calamity 
which befell the City in 1666 are distinctly visible, the solid 
stone being witness to the fury of the flames. The 
panelling, which for a great many years has been covered 
with a blue mouldy substance, in no way indicative of age, 
has been restored to its original purity, and the ornamental 
designs immediately above the columns are now revealed in 
their full beauty. Nearly half of the Great Hall has already 
been treated, and the work will be completed within the 
next fortnight or three weeks. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Y direction of the First Commissioner of Works, 


lb the roof of Westminster Hall, which is just 
now ап object of considerable interest to 
foreign visitors, is being subjected to a complete 


overhauling, and for this purpose an elaborate scaffold- 
ing has been erected in the centre of the historic 
building. The hall in its present form was rebuilt by King 
Richard III. towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
and in the year 1820 the famous roof was completely 
restored, forty loads of oak, the remains of old men-of-war 
of the period, being used for the purpose. From time to 
time the roof is subjected by the officials of the Office of 
Works to a much-needed cleansing process, but perhaps 
the most effective in this respect was brought about by the 
dynamite explosions, the concussion shaking the timbers to 
such an extent that clouds of dust and dirt were: evolved, 
which quite covered the entire floor below. 


THE members of the Yorkshire Archeological Society were 
unfortunate in the weather for their visit to Sawley Abbey, 
Bashall Hall, and Browsholme Hall, in the Clitheroe dis- 
trict, yesterday. Showers of rain fell throughout the day, 
and generally the weather was dull and cold. In spite ot 
this the visit was a most enjovable one. Mr. Sydney D. 
Kitson, F.R.I.B.A., accompanied the party, and gave 
descriptions of the different places visited. Colonel Parkes 
also gave a description of Browsholme. The party first 
visited Salley Abbey, named in more recent times Sawley 
Abbey. It was founded in 1147 by William, Baron Percy, 
a grandson of William de Perci, who came to England with 
William the Conqueror. It was a Cistercian abbey, and 
the structure was at one time of considerable importance 
and extent, but now very little of it is left. The party 
next visited Bashall Hall, situate about two miles from 
Clitheroe, near to the Yorkshire village of Daddington. 
This hall, which for long years was the home of the, historic 
house of Talbot, is now converted into a farmhouse and 
other residences, but it provides abundant ground tor 
archeological research. At Browsholme Hall, which 15 the 
ancestral seat of the Parkers, the partv were entertained 
at tea by Colonel and Mrs. Parker. Colonel Parker, in 
describing the house, said it had been looted often in Parlia- 
mentary times, but even that did not do so much damage 
as the so-called restorers had done. 


THE name of Stanley às in the minds of architects 
permanently identified with mathematical drawing in.tru- 
ments, and those of the highest qualitv. The announce- 
ment of the death, at the age of 81. of Mr. W. F. Stanley, 
the founder of the firm, who were mathematical instrument 
makers to the Govemment, will therefore cause sincere 
and widespread regret, for Mr. Stanley was also highly 
esteemed for his philanthropic work and the founding of 
the Stanley Trade Schools. For his generosity Mr. Stanley 
was made a freeman of Crovdon. 


‘Tue " Times" says: —Mr. Stanley was born at Buntingford, 
Hertfordshire, his father being a well-known mechanical 
engineer. At an early age Mr. Stanley was apprenticed 
to his tather, and in 1854 he began business on his own 
account in a very modest way as a metal and ivory worker. 
In 1856 he invented and placed upon the market the first 
simple open stereoscope. Later he turned his attention to 
designing and manufacturing scientific imstruments for the 
use of the Government, and in a few years he met with 
remarkable success. He produced textbooks on “Surveying 
Instruments and “Drawing Instruments,” and was the 
author of a treatise on ~ Properties and Motion of Fluids,” 
the result of exhaustive study and private research. Оп 
retiring from active business life, Mr. Stanley bestowed on 
South Norwood a public hall and art gallery, at a cost of 
£13,000, the design being entirely his own. He added а 
clock tower and second hall, and afterwards erected and 
equipped the Stanley Technical Trade Schools, where bovs 
receive general education and technical training combined. 
Thev have been endowed with property valued at 425,000. 
Under a trust deed executed with the Charity Commissioners 
the future administration of the schools and the halls is 
fullv provided for. 
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HE magnificence of the housing provided for relics of 
Buddha 1s a noticeable fact, and our illustration this week of 
the temper of the Tooth of Gaufama at aKndy is a striking 
evidence of x, whilst one of the most magnificent monu- 
mens of ancient. India lately discovered under a mound in 
fields outside Peshawar city was devoted to the preservation 
of part of the bones of Gautama Buddha. The “Times” 
says: Buried under the lesser of the two mounds, Dr. 
Spooner has found remains of an enormous monument which 
proves to be the lost pagoda, so minutely described by the 
Chinese travellers. After much hard work a relic chamber 
was discovered. Its contents included a metal casket, and 
within it a reliquary of rock ervstal. The outside of the 
casket is decorated with delicately carved  Kharoshthi 
Inscriptions and Buddhistic figures. The most important 
| inscription runs " Homage of the teachers of the Sarvasivadin 
Sect —the sect which is known to have «conveyed one 
portion of the remains of Gautama to the north. In à 
corner is the signature of the Greek maker of the casket, 
one Agesilaus, Who describes himself as the “superintending 
engineer” of the monastery. Incidentally the casket throws 
much light on the disputed question of the condition of art 
in reign of Kanishka. and supports the view that 
Gandhari art was already in ws decline at this period. 
The contents of the reliquary consist of three small 
fragments of bone packed tightly together. and originally 
covered by a chiy sealing bearing an impress of what is 
doubtless the Roval signet. 


the 


IN one of their popular periodicals (“ Sunday ”), Messrs. Wells, 
Gardner, Darton and Co. give an illustration of the temple 
where Buddha's tooth is supposed to be enshrined. Amidst 
all the superabundance of detail and barbarisms of form we 
constantly find portions of Eastern buildings which constitute 
a good lesson in architectural values. The outstanding 
pavilion to the right of this picture is quite delightful in its 
general form and proportion, and no less happy in effect of 
light and shade and accentuation and proportion of detail. 


| Yet, as we see here, it comes side by side with work of actual 


barbar ty. 


SIR HENRY HIBBERT, Chairman of the Lancashire Educa- 
tion Committee, distributed, at Preston last week, the prizes 
won by students at the plumbing classes in a special series 
ot examinations in pracical work conducted at the chief 
educational centres in Lancashire. Sir Henry said that, so 
far as he could gather. Lancashire stood alone at present 
in regard to these practical tests of workmanship. The 
reason was that the county education committee attached 
a high degree of importance to successful craftsmanship in 
plumbing, not only from the hygienic point of view, but 
from the trade point of view as well. Тех had, to a very 
large extent, been helped ‘by the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers. 


A TOWN S meeting of Wimbledon ratepayers was called to 
protest against the erection of a new town hall, and the 
following resolution was passed :—“ That this public meet- 
mg of Wimbledon ratepayers is strongly opposed to the 
erection of municipal offices on a new site, and feels that it 
is highly undesirable in the present state of indebtedness 
of the borough to incur further heavy expense, especially in 
view of probable administrative changes in the near future.” 


THE Rev. Canon Arthur Sutton Valpv, of The Close, Win- 
chester, bequeathed £1,000 to the Dean and Chapter о! 

Winchester tor the improvement or decoration of some part 
of the Cathedral Close (less апу sums expended by the 
testator upon the chapel in the north transept); to the 
trustees of the diocese of St. Albans the parish room at 
Wigginton, Herts, built by him in memory of his mother, 
and £500 upon trust to apply the income in the maintenance 
and repair thereof ; and to Winchester Cathedral two Eliza- 
bethan chalices which he had latelv purchased. 

TT is announced that the sale of the church of St. Peter-le- 

Poer, Old Broad Street. has resulted in £90,000 being 
placed at the disposal of the Bishop of London for church 
work. The name is to be perpetuated in the new church 

for Frien Barnet, which is being paid for by a grant of 

£,10,000 from the sale of St. Peter-le-Poer. 
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The Temple of the Tooth, Kandy, Ceylon. By permission of 


THE "Daily Express" records the Piccadilly Hotel failure 
as below :—Net liabilities, 4,854,641 ; deficiency as regards 
shareholders, 51,502,076 ; available assets, nil; total loss, 
42,356,717. These remarkable figures concerning the 
Piccadilly Hotel were disclosed yesterday, when a mecting 
of the creditors and shareholders was held under a Winding- 
up order at the Holborn Restaurant. The habilities given 
in the statement of affairs amounted to 41,406,569, but 


only liabilities amounting to £854,641 are expected to. 


rank. The whole of the estimated assets— £,539,38o— 
will be absorbed in the payment of loans on debenture bonds 
and other secured claims. The total cost of the hotel was 
51,747,540. “It has been a very unfortunate undertaking," 
said Mr. W. J. Warley, the official receiver. “There can 
be nothing for the unsecured creditors or the shareholders, 
as the whole of the assets are absorbed in the payment of 
prior claims. There is really nothing to liquidate.” Mr. 
Faulks, a large creditor, declared that it was a serious 
matter that such enormous liabilities should have been 
Contracted in so short a time, “I wish to know how the 
directors propose to meet them,” he stated, “ especially as 


the receiver for the debenture-holders taking possession." 
It was explained by Mr. P. W. de Keyser and Mr. G. M. 
Chamberlain that the directors had expected to receive 

590,000, but this expectation had not been reatised. Con- 
rduently, they stated, the creditors were left unpaid. The 
liquidation was left in the hands of the official receiver, and 
¢ Was asked to make a full investigation. 


—— 


COMPETITIONS. 


Ат Stoke-on-Trent, last Friday, a special meeting of the 
town council was held for the purpose of considering a 
recommendation made by the council in committee with 
reference to the Proposed additions to the town hall. The 
report of the committee showed that the town clerk had 
received a letter from Mr. L. Stokes, the assessor, stating 
that, after careful consideration of the designs sent in, he 
thought that the sum of £25,000 was mardly adequate to 
meet Properly all their requirements. ‘The committee 
having Carefully considered this report and made a detailed 
spection of all the designs submitted for competition, 
could not recommend that any one of them would justify the 


council in carrying it out, mainly 
price. The committee, having 
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on account of the excessive 


of the designs placed first, second, and third, were of 


opinion that as the cost of the 


existed for not adopting such designs. With respect to the 


design which was placed second 


by the assessor, although 


they were not prepared to recommend its adoption, the 
committee eonsidered that as regarded cost it more nearlv 


conformed to rule 15, and that, 


therefore, the premium of 


4100 should be awarded to lis author. The committee 
further recommended that the question of the town hall 


extenion be referred to the coun 


il in committee. 


———*X-——— 


. OUR ILLUST 


RATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN. 


SIDNEY K, GREENSLADE, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
WE continue our illustrations of the first premiated design by 
the transverse section and the plan of the main floor. 


THE TEMPLE MEMORI 


AL, CANTERBURY 


CATHEDRAL. 


THE RIDDING MEMORIAL, SOUTHWELL 
CATHEDRAL. 


F. W. Pomeroy, A 
W. D. Caror, M.A., 


-R.A., Sculptor. 
F.S.A., Architect. 


THESE two fine memorials are amongst the most satisfactory 
executed in recent years, and in each case are beautiful 
additions to the cathedral interiors. Mr. Pomeroy has been 
most successful in the sympathetic and dignified treatment of 
the figures, which are both in bronze. The sketches were 
made from the actual work in each case. The monument at 
Canterbury is in polyphant, and the canopy is in oak. The 


heraldry is decorated in colour. 
is of alabaster, and in this case th 
with colour. Both these beautiful 
water mark of modern work. 


The Southwell monument 
e heraldry is also decorated 
memorials indicate a high 
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STOKE-ON-TRENT TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


HE following is the copy of the report adopted at a 
meeting of the town council of the borough of Stoke- 
on-Trent, held on August 13, 1909. “The town clerk 

said that he had received a letter from Mr. Stokes, as follows : 
‘The North Stafford Hotel Co., Ltd., Stoke-on-Trent. July 
30, 1909. Town Hall Extension Competition. Dear Sir,— 
A careıul examination of the designs sent in for the above 
competition will, I think, show that the sum of 425,000 is 
hardly adequate to meet properly all your requirements. 
However, of the less costly designs, 1 am of opinion that the 
best is No. 33, and the second and third respectively, No 
т and No. 37.—Yours faithfully, LEONARD STOKES. Your 
committee having carefully considered the same and 
made a detailed inspection of all the designs submitted for 
competition, cannot recommend that any one of them is of 
such a character as to justify the council in carrying it out 
mainly on account of the excessive price. Your committee, 
as to such letter, and having made a further inspection of the 
designs placed rst, znd and згд, are of opinion that as the 
cost of the ist and 3rd materially exceeds the sum of 
£25,000, they are disqualified under Rule 15 of the condi- 
tions, and that other sufficient reasons exist for not adopting 
such designs. With respect to the design placed second by the 
assessor, although they are not prepared to recommend its 
adoption, your committee consider that as regards cost, it 
more nearly conforms to Rule 15, and that, therefore, 
the premium of Z roo should be awarded to its author." 
Following the above report, we have received a letter from 
Mr. Jas. B. Ashwell, the town clerk, in which he says: ** The 
designs placed ist and 3rd by the assessor being disqualified, 
the Council have not opened the envelope containing these 
competitors’ names. The authors of the design placed 2nd 
are Messrs. Warwick and Hall, of Gray’s Inn, W.C.” 


* 
THE COMMUNAL ASPECT OF SANITATION. 


HE relation of the community to the vital question of 
sanitation is a subject of continuous discussion 
amongst all those who strive for the betterment of 

social conditions, and to architects and engineers it is of 
pre-eminent importance. The general aspect is one which 
is at once conceded; but the dividing line, which separates the 
responsibility of the iodividual from that of the community 
at large, is not always considered. Mr. Mark Н. Judge, so 
well known as an authority on sanitary matters, has put 
forward the individualist view of the subject in an able article 
contributed to the June issue of the '* Westminster Review." 
In these days of municipal and State action in so many of 
the affairs of life, his views are not allowed to pass, of course, 
without a reply on the other side, and Mr. B. C. Bannington 
bas taken up the cudgels in an article appearing in' the 
August issue of the same review. With both sets of opinions 
there is necessarily much in common, and the resultant we 
hould assume to be the same in each case. But the methodsf 
advocated are so radically different that they may be briefly 
analysed with interest. Mr. Judge uses, in the first place, 
Ibsens “An Enemy of the People” to illustrate his point 
of view. This in itself is rather remarkable, for Ibsen is so 
frequently quoted as a holder of communistic beliefs. 
This point seems to be that the Burgomaster of the play 
urges that it is necessary for the good of the community to 
keep the public in ignorance of the fact that putrefying 
matter exists in the drinking water of the little Norwegian 
town. The official says, “Later on I will bring it up for 
discussion, and we will do the best we can quietly; but not 
a word, not a whisper, of this unfortunate business must 
come to the public ears.” Mr. Judge enumerates a case of 
very similar circumstances in an English university town 
where the authorities are accused of hushing up certain 
disagreeable facts relative to sanitary conditions prevailing 
there. Without going into details, it should at once be 
recognised that the local authority stands in a very awkward 
position in matters which one might consider at first glance 
are clear. The law as it exists at the present only allows it 
to take a wide view of the question of sanitation, and it is 
surely not desirable that it should be extended in such a way 
that the governing body would be called upon to take sides 
n a case which affected mainly individual interests. We 
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ido not anticipate that anything other than fairness would 
be dealt out, but it would certainly open the door to a vast 
amount of corruption in places where the desire for the 
public weal was at a low ebb. Mr. Judge's view is' that the 
law requires amendment, and he would minimise its demands 
to essentials, and considers this the way to promote a wider 
and better sanitary outlook. The responsibility of the 
individual in these matters undoubtedly ss in great need of 
being made a real responsibility. The danger of laxer laws 
would be the probable lowering of the standard all round, 
If the Factory Acts, for instance, are taken for an example, 


what do we find? Prior to the days of the Governmenta 
interference the sanitary conditions were undoubtedly of ће 
worst, but the education of the law has now brought them up 
to the point of first-class efficiency. 
to believe that with laxer laws this standard would, in 


There is every reason 


these days of fierce commercial competition, be almost im- 
mediately reduced, with consequently the worst possible 
results accruing. Mr. Bannington states an axiom in declaring 
that the present improved sanitary conditions have been 
achieved by an increasing substitution of collective action 
for individual inaction. The great point of Mr. Bannington’s, 
in reference to the Ibsen simile used by Mr. Judge, is that 
sanitary officials should be independent of control by the 
local authority, as far as the administration of the law is con- 
cerned. Nothing is more illogical in English law than the 
overriding of the medical officer of health and the sanitary 
inspector by powerful selfish interests represented in public 
health committees. The control of the police and the chief 
constable’s action in affairs of law and order are beyond 
such tyranny, and the sanitary officers should be likewise 
exempted. All those interested in good government are 
agreed that security of tenure for these officials is an urgent 
and necessary reform. This, taken with the codification of 
existing sanitary laws, advocated by Mr. Judge, would put the 
health adminstration on a firm and satisfactory basis. Most 
sanitarians will agree with Mr Judge when he says:—"I 
would increase the responsibility of the individual, but in so 
far as the public authorities pretend to interfere, 1 would 
make it a real interference, and in every case where the law 
is not complied with, there should be some penalty imposed 
on those responsible for the breach." Mr. Judge refers to our 
public health service as “a beneficial institution,” but urges 
that ‘it is to increased individual responsibility that we must 
look for improvement in the sanitary condition of our dwel- 
lings, rather than to increased interference on the part of 
public authorities." 

Mr. Bannington says:—'* The fact is that modern condi- 
tions cry aloud for State interference in sanitary affairs. The 
public health is a public charge ; the conditions affecting it 
are as various as they are complex ; in securing and maintain- 
ing the right conditions for health, individuals have responsi- 
bilities as well as the State ; but the State, whilst performing 
its own duties, must enforce upon individuals the performance 
of theirs. To leave this to private initiative and effort, in the 
name of liberty, is to rely upon knowledge not possessed, vill 
wanting stimulus, and persons lacking power." There isa 
certain common ground here in which both individualist and 
collectivist in sanitary matters may work, and it is only by the 
united efforts of both that the best results will be obtained. 


——*——— 
THE BUILDING TRADE AND TAXES. 


+ following letter appeared in the “Daily Tele 
graph :—Mr. Edward Evans, in a recent 1550, 
gives his own experience of the effect of the land 
clauses of the Budget upon the London suburban land 
market. Mav I, whose experience as a builder has been as 
long as his as surveyor, be allowed to state my opinion ol 


the effect the same clauses will have upon the building 
trade ? 


It has become of late more and more the practice for 
builders to purchase their own land as freehold, and create 
ground rents for themselves. Mr. Lloyd George denounces 
the leasehold svstem, but, if one can imagine him as a 
builder, he would find that the necessities of the situation 
compelled him to create them. To give the reason why, 
however, is too long a story. Sometimes the builder buys 
his land in parcels, and does his own developing, but 
generally he purchases it is plots, with the drains laid an 
the roads already formed. It this case the price will he 
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about £100 per plot of 25ft. frontage, upon which, when 
the house is built, he places:a ground rent of, say, 48 per 
annum, and sells the same for, say, 4200. 

'laking the land alone, he had made a profit of £100, 
clearly increment, whether únearned or not is another 
matter; but, according to current Radical opimion,, the 
builder has done nothing for it, since the house erected upon 
the site should, either by sale or rental, carry its own 
profit. : : 

This, in theory. In fact, the whole business works out in 
a way totally different. Although laying out an estate and 
building the houses are two separate transactions, not often 
carried out by the same individual, the public only look 
upon it as one. In practice, not only do mere suburban 
bricks and mortar carry no profit, but a value of some 10 
per cent. less than the cost. | Assuming a house to cost 
£550 to build, the builder has to sell it for £500. In 
other words, in order to induce the purchaser to take over 
the leasehold interest, he presents him with a bonus of 
£50. He (the builder) writes off his loss upon the house 
from his profit upon the land, and takes a net profit of £50 
‘on the whole. 

Now, clearly, if the State intercepts £20 of the profit, the 
builder has no longer £50 to bestow. Either the purchaser 
must pay 420 more for the same house, or the builder must 
stop building altogether. Open competition reduces profits 
to the lowest point. He cannot take less, for capital, even 
as labour, must have its living wage, or else it will cease 
to be employed; surely of all forms of unemployment the 
worst.—Yours faithfully, T. F. SMITH. 


ж 
THE MANCHESTER OLD INFIRMARY. 


HE special meeting of the city council to reconsider 
the decision of the council to pull down the old 
infirmary was held in the Council Chamber of the 

Town Hall, Manchester, on Wednesday. 

The Lord Mayor explained the chief purpose of the 
meeting. He said that when he received on the roth inst. 
the request to call the meeting, signed by five members— 
Messrs. Howell, Hargreaves, Caminada, Cook, and Clyne 


he made inquiries and found that although the contract 


for the demolition of the old infirmary buildings had been 
signed and money paid by the contractor, the seal of the 
corporation had not been fixed to the actual agreement. 
He therefore secured the stoppage of the work, pending 
the result of this meeting. The first thing to be done now 
was to submit a resolution for the suspension of the stand- 
ing orders. Such a resolution to be effective must receive 
the support of one-half of the total members of the council 
(62). He suggested, therefore, that the five members who 
had signed the requisition should address the council on 
that point, if they wished to do so. Until such a motion 
was moved and seconded, no one would be at liberty to 
address the meeting. 

Mr. Howell moved that the standing orders be suspended. 
He urged that since the matter was last before the council 
certain facts had come to light which, if they had been 
known at the time, would ‘have had an important influence 
on the voting. It was stated at the meeting last April that 
the old buildings were infected with disease germs, and one 
speaker went to far as to suggest that all the woodwork 
should be burnt on the spot. Now the idea of the build- 
ings being germ-infected had been dissipated by the medical 
officer of health, who had examined the building and 
affirmed that if the mortuary and certain wards where 
infectious cases had been treated were disinfected, all danger 
on that score would disappear. Since then the work of 
disinfection had been done under Dr. Niven's superin- 
tendence. : 

Mr. Howell, leaving these points, submitted that as the 
question of insanitariness had passed away, the ground was 
now clear for the council whether it was wise to pull an old. 
historic, and- substantial building down, when it might be 
used for good purposes for years to come, or at all events 
until such time as the council had made up its mind what 
to do with the site. He pointed to the congested state of 
many of the departments at the town hall, and argued that 
a good round sum now paid in rent might be saved by the 
utilisation of the old infirmary buildings. He suggested 
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further that the Government might find in them the accom- 
modation it would need for a labour exchange. In that 
case the rates would be benefited, and the national funds 
would be saved. As to the soundness of the old building 
Mr. Howell quoted passages from the report of Mr. Collcutt, 
the architect who, at the council's request, examined and 
reported upon the buildings. But the main point of his 
argument was that promises had been made that the people 
should have a chance of making their voice heard before 
anything was done with the site or the buildings upon it. 
He said that on April 23, 1903, the late Sir James Hoy 
said the citizens would be able to make themselves heard 
upon the question. Subsequently, at a town’s meeting in 
1907, the citizens did make themselves heard, for they 
carried a resolution, 800 to 30, in favour of not demolish- 
ing the buildings. Again at a public meeting held in the 
Memorial Hall, a resolution was carried that the present 
buildings be not demolished without the express sanction 
of the citizens. 

Thus you had, Mr. Howell continued, unmistakable 
evidence of an understanding that before anything was done 
the voice of the people should be ‘heard. He had been 
told, he went on, that Sir James Hoy, when making that 
solemn pledge to the citizens, was not thinking of a poll, 
but of a Local Government inquiry, at which the ratepayers 
would have an opportunity of speaking. But there had 
been no inquiry of that kind. In all the circumstances, he 
pleaded with the council to consider well before they com- 
mitted themselves to the destruction of a building which 
might, at a litle cost, be adapted to meet the pressing needs 
of the corporation. If in the next ten or fifteen years trade 
revived, the Ship Canal became more flourishing, and the 
rates showed a tendency to decline, it would then be open 
for the council to determine upon the destruction of the old 
buildings and the uprearing of another, or to leave the 
ground free from buildings. Let the buildings alone, he 
said, until the council had some definite project for the 
utilisation of the site. 

Mr. Abbott appealed to the council to consider its repu- 
tation for honourable dealing, and defeat “this mischievous 
motion.” It was true that the seal of the corporation had 
not been affixed to the contract, but the agreement had been 
signed and the contractor had paid his money in good faith. 
In these circumstances it seemed to him that the bargatn 
had been made, the property sold, and that any attempt 
to undo it would surely tend to unsettle public confidence 
in the council. The very fact that they were considering 
this question was a humiliation and a weakemrg of their 
reputation. 

Mr. Russ Clyne next rose to speak, but before he could 
go on, 

Mr. Barton asked if the council should not at once decide 
for or against the suspension of the standing orders. 

The Lord Mayor thought it right to let the discussion 
proceed. 

Mr. Ross Clyne argued that the council were solemnly 
bound to appeal to the people before deciding on the demoli- 
tion of a building so excellent in many ways, and held in 
such high regard, and which, if washed and cleansed, might 
be made exceedingly serviceable to the city. 

Mr. Butterworth opposed the resolution. These five 
gentlemen, he said, would persuade themselves they were 
right and that other members of the council were wrong. 
For his own part he thought the action they had taken was 
fraught with grave danger. No new facts had been 
adduced. Therefore the action of “the five” appeared to 
him to be a puerile and an unjustifiable action, and incon- 
sistent with any respect for the council. In answer to Mr. 
Howell’s quotations from Mr. Collcutt’s report favourable 
to the old buildings, Mr. Butterworth cited phrases which 
described the structure as “absolutely unharmonious, | 
“very depressing,” and “anything but a happy illustration 
of Tonic order." 

Mr. Cremlyn submitted that there was nothing unusual in 
rescinding a contract, and that nothing done or proposed to 
be done in this matter was calculated to shake the founda- 
tions of the citv's reputation for fair dealing. As for Sir 
James Hov's * promise," he did not care one bit whether a 
promise were made or not. Sir James Hoy was only one 
member of the corporation, but assuming the case to be as 
Mr. Butterworth put it, if was clear that there had been no 
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Local Government inquiry. Let the public have an oppor- 
tunity of making its view known before pulling’ down a 
building which was a landmark, closely associated with the 
city’s history and revered by very many people. Let the 
building stand at all events until some practical scheme for 
the use of the site had been put before the council. 

Mr. Cook followed on the same side, arguing that as all 
thought of danger from infection had ‘been cast away, it 
would be folly for the council not to make the fullest 
possible use of the buildings. In his opinion the idea of 
having a combined art gallery and librarv on the site had 
vanished into thin air. 

Without calling for votes "to the contrarv," the Lord 
Mavor pointed out that the number of votes for the motion 
fell short of the number required bv standing order 118. 
. He accordingly declared the resolution lost, and the meeting 
at an end. 


ж 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS AT HENLEY. 


BOUT fifty members of the Berkshire Archzological 
Society spent a day in Henley and the neighbourhood 
on Thursday in last week. The party visited Sonning, 

where they were conducted along the old Monk's Walk to the 
site—a simple mound of earth— of the Bishop's Palace. In 
Queen Elizabeth's time the whole place belonged to her, and 
she moved the building to its present situation. King John 
slept at the Palace the night after signing the momentous 
document at Runnymede. The visitors entered Sonning 
Church, and here they were joined by Mr. Holman Hunt, who 
painted “The Light of the World," and his wife. Mr. 
Holman Hunt is over 8o years of age, but he entered heartily 
into the researches of the party. The archeologists were 
greatly indebted to Mr Keyser, the president of the societv, 
who gave them the benefit of his unique knowledge of church 
architecture. He said that Sonning was a very ancient place 
and for hundreds of years was closely identified with Salisbury. 
From early records they knew that one of the cathedral 
churches of the diocese was located there, and that eleven 
Saxon bishops, one after the other, were Bishops cf Sonning, 
which afterwards formed part of the diocese of Salisbury 
He (Mr Keyser) was not one of those who said that restoration 
was a thing altogether to be condemned. The main object of 
their churches was to use them for divine worship. There- 
fore it was absolutely necessary they should be put into a 
proper condition for that purpose. But they deplored that 
sometimes so much evil was done in the name of restoration. 
There was no question that although the work was well and 
-carefully done, their (the antiquarian) side had hardly been 
properly considered. A great deal had been done which made 
it absolutely impossible for the ordinary visitor to say which 
was old and which was new work. Many of the arches and 
most of the windows had been renewed without following the 
old style at all. A clerestory had been added. The galleries 
had been removed, the screens moved, the outer walls cased 
with flint, the brasses re-arranged, and an arch on the north of 
the chancel taken down and thoroughly restored. The piscina 
had been moved from the south aisle to the north chancel 
chapel. He did not regret that the galleries and high pews 
had been taken away. The pews were very remarkable for 
their various sizes; most of them had nice hanging curtains 
so that people could sleep peacefully during the sermon. 
There was one relic of Saxon times, and that was part of a 
cross or coffin-lid incorporated in the north-west buttress of 
the north aisle with the Runic ornament, knotted pattern. 
Mr. Keyser also dealt in detail with the other historic parts 
of the church. 

The party then drove to Henley, and were cordially wel- 
comed by the Mayor and Mayoress. 1 he Mayor entertained 
the visitors to tea, and afterwards the party assembled 
in the council chamber, where short and interesting 
papers were read dealing with the history of Henley. The 
Mayor said it was a great pleasure to him to welcome the 
members of the Berks Archeological Society to Henley. 
They recognised ‘the value of such societies to the community. 
Many of them were necessarily too absorbed in the every-day 
modern life, and to looking to the future, and often neglected 
the history of the past. _ 

Mr. C. E. Keyser, the president of the society, read the 
following paper, which had been prepared by the secretary, 
who was absent, on Henley This ancient and historic 
borough occupies an important site on the great river 
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Thames, the ancient highway of the Kingdom, along which 
came Saxons and Angles, Danes and Normans, to conquer 
and subdue the inhabitants of our island, and have left 
traces of their occuparions. I have no time to refer to pre- 
historic races, nor shall 1 venture to give the origin of the 
place-name, Henley: but 1 may be permitted to doubt 


whether the «ld notion that it is derived from the British ` 


word Hen, meaning “old,” and ley, a Saxon word signifying 
a place or a pasture, 1s currect. Such hybrid derivations are 
extremely doubtful, and the forms of the word are so many 
and various that a correct definition is beset with difficulty 
Henley could at one time boast of its castle. Not far away, 
where Rotherfield Court now stands, stood a place called 
Ancastle, which signifies the position of a Roman stronghold 
or camp, with earthworks, which have now entirely dis- 
appeared ; but we have tr:ces of Henley’s castle in a dispute 
which arose In 1269 between Prince Edward, afterwards King 
Edward I. and Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, when the Earl 
was compelled to yield this castle with others to the powerful 
Richard, “King of the Romans,” brother of Henry III. 
Moreover, an examination of tbe documents of the eorpora- 
tion, which date back to 1397, proves that Henley was at one 
time a walled town. With regard to its earlier history, we 
find that since we left Reading to-day we have reached 
another kingdom. We left Wessex on the other side of the 
river and have arrived in Mercia, a far-extending region which 
was not divided until 912 A.D., when Oxfordshire and other 
counties were carved out ot the old Mercian Kingdom. 
When Christianity came with the saintly Birinus, and 
Dorchester became the episcopal centre of a far-reaching see, 
Henley was included in that diocese, until the Bishop's 
throne was removed in Norman times to Lincoln. Up the 
river, where now rival crews contend for silver cups in friendly 
strife, less peaceful ships sailed in former days, full of fierce 
warriors, who dealt death and destruction to the towns and 
villages that lay along its banks. These were the dreaded 
Danes, who twice burned our good town of Reading, and 
doubtless served Henley in the same ruthless fashion. They 
came in 871, and again in ;co6, and again 1013, and lett 
many sad memories of pillage and slaughter in the luckless 
towns and villages that bordered on the Thames banks. 
Danesfield in this neighbourhood preserves some memorial of 
their terrible visitors. Another conqueror came half a 
century later, William of Normandy, stark and fierce, who 
found his way to Wallingf rd, where he allied himself in 
friendship with Earl Wigod, lord of Wallingford, whose 
grand-daughter was married to Milo Crispin, third son of 
Gilbert Crispin, Baron of Bec, in Normandy. Wigod’s daughter, 
Aldita, married Robert D’Oyley, whose daughter Maud 
married Milo Crispin. ‘This Norman gained much land and 
honour in England, and became lord of the Honour of Wal- 
lingford, in which the Manor of Henley lay. Mrs, Climen- 
son, a member of our society, has written a very interesting 
guide to this town, and she states that Milo Crispin held the 
Bensington or Rotherfield part of the town, and that the 
other was in the possession of Gilbert de Gand, who received 
so many fair manors by the gift of the Conquerer. Domesday 
says Gilbert de Gand holds Haneberge to the King, and this 
Mrs. Climenson supposes to be Henley, but in all probability 
Handborough, not Henley, is here alluded to. The manor 
passed by gift of Henry 11. to his rebellious son John, who 
gave it to Robert de Harecourt, whose family has left much 
impress upon Oxfordshire history, and is still honoured, 
though a scion of this house in modern times is not always 
beloved, as he became the inventor of the death duties. 
They trace their descent from Barnard the Dane, Regent ol 
Normandy in 940. Richard Earl of Cornwall, King of the 
Romans, had a palace at Henley, and presented to the living. 
His son Edmund succeeded, and having no legitimate 
children, the manor passed to his cousin, King Edward I., 
but his widow retained dower for her life, and probably lived 
here, and the “Countess Garden”. in Bell Screet may have 
been the site of her residence. Amongst other owners of the 
manor was Piers Gaveston, the favourite of Edward IJ.; Hugh 
de Audley ; Sir John de Moleyns, keeper of the King’s hawks. 
and alcons, in whose family it remained for some time, untl, 
William de Moleyns was slain in 1429, fighting against Joan 
of Arc at the siege of Orleans. His daughter Alianora 
married Robert Hungerford, who thus became possessed of 
the manor, but he lost his head and his manor on the triumph 
of the Yorkists in the wars of the Roses. Mary, the heiress 
of the Hungerfords, recovered her estates with the advent of 
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Henry VIT. and married Lord Hastings. Their son George 
was created Earl of Huntingdon, in whose family Henley re- 
mained until George, the fourth Earl, sold it in 1599 to Sir 
John Spencer, merchant, of London, whose daughter made 
such a romantic marriage with William, Lord Compton, after- 
wards Earl of Northampton. I need not record the story of 
the baker and his basket, in which the heiress was carried 
from her father’s house, or the wrath of the father, or the 
reconciliation effected by Queen Elizabeth at the baptism of 
the son of the truants. ‘{hat son sold the manor to Bulstrode 
Whitelock, who played an important part in the Civil War. 
A daughter of this family brought the manor by marriage to 
the Coopers, who sold it to the Freemans, from whom it passed 
in 1853 to Edward Mackenzie, whose son is now lord of the 
manor. Such is the story of the manor which I have hastily 
gleaned from such hooks which I possess. The municipal 
history of a borough is far more interesting than the descent 
of manors. No one has yet discovered how old the corporate 
life of Henley really is; possibly it dates back to Saxon times. 
Your predecessors, Mr. Mayor, were called Wardens of Henley, 
and the corporation was composed of aldermen, burgesses, 
high steward, and recorder. The importance of Henley 
bridge is shown by the fact that two bridgemen, or pontenarii, 
were appointed out of the burgesses each year, and there is a 
pleasant mingling of church and civil affairs in the arrange- 
ment that the bridgemen were always churchwardens of the 
church. The town possesses four charters, granted in the 
reigns of Henry VIIL, Elizabeth, George I., and a modern 
one of 1883. The ledger books date back to the reign of 
Richard 11. For 120 years the office of town clerk has been 
held by the family of Cooper. The corporation has an 
ancient seal of the thirteenth century, a lion rampant ; but in 
1624 а new seal was struck, representing “H” crowned 
with rays of the sun, issuing from clouds above it. This 
town hall, in which we are being so hospitably entertained, 
was built in 1795, and Robert Brakspear, then mayor, who 
laid the foundation stone, is the ancestor of a family who still 
are with us, and have earned the honour and respect of the 
town. You will admire Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portraits of 
George I. and the Earl of Macclesfield, the first high steward 
of Henley, presented by Lady Kneller, the daughter of Dr. 
Cawley, rector of Henley. Laud’s portrait will remind you of 
one at Reading, painted by the same artist. This town hall 
took the place of the old guildhall, which stood near the 
Cross in High Street. Not long ago the stocks stood outside 
the hall, and Henley folk in olden times must have been 
rather lawless, as they needed a pillory, ducking stool, as well 
as stocks, to keep them in order. There is an old rhyme :— 


“ Henley-on-Thames and Ackington Way 
Are never without a thief night or day.” 


The story of the church will be better told by the reader of this 
paper than by the writer. You will notice the finer tower 
built by Bishop Longland, of Lincoln, a native of Henley, 
confessor to Henry VIIL, an office which must have caused 
him no little anxiety. Henley is noted for its inns, reminding 
us of the coaching days. At the Red Lion Charles I. stayed, 
and Prince Rupe.t. The Duke ot Marlborough often slept 
there, and William Shenstone inscribed his famous lines on a 
pane of glass ; and amongst its guests have been Dr. Johnson 
and Boswell, George III, his Queen, with the Princesses 
Royal, Augusta and Elizabeth, Miss Burney, George IV., 
and a host of other notables. The White Hart, with its 
gallery and its memories of bull-baiting and cock-fighting, is 
as old as the fifteenth century; and the Catherine Wheel, 
Henley’s favourite saint, to whom there was a chapel dedi- 
cated in the church, is nearly as ancient, and the Bear Bull, 
and Broad Gates are all ancient hostelries. Time fails me to 
tell the story of the famarıs bridge, of the indulgences and 
blessings promised to those who maintained it, of its chapel 
of St. Anne on the bridge, of its destruction in 1774, and of 
its rebuilding.—‘‘ Oxford Chronicle.” 


— *— 


MR. Max Јорсе, of the firm of Messrs. Mark H. Judge, 
Son and Hayler, architects, of Pall Mall, has been elected 
d member of the Royal Institute of Public Health. Mr. 
Judge is the secretary of the Sanitary Assurance Association, 
Incorporated, and is well known to the readers of 
THE BRITISH ARCHITECT as a contributor on architectural 
and topographical subjects. 
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BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 
j S> i 
HE formal opening of the added portion ot Blackfriars 
T Bridge will take place on Wednesday, September 15. 
| Гһе bridge bas, in all, been widened 3oft., so it i5 
now nu less than 105ft. wide. There will be space for 
six lines of traffic, as well as the two tram-lines. Corre- 
sponding with the widening of the bridge, a most useful 
improvement is being effected at the northern entrance, 
where Queen Victoria Street, New Bridge Street, and the 
Victoria Embankment converge. London has several 
danger spots, but it is doubttu: whether there is any one 
where the pedestrian is called upon to display greater cool- 
ness and activity than at this point. "Traffic 1s constantly 
passing and repassing in all directions, and the provision, 
therefore, of two underground subways, bisecting each 
other, will prove the means of preventing considerable 
delay and of avoiding many accidents. A glance at the 
plan will show that the longer subway runs from near the 
entrance of Queen Victoria Street to the north-east approach 
of the Embankment, whilst the shorter passage starts near 
De Keyser's. Hotel, and emerges close by the entrance to the 

Blackfriars Station of the District Railway. 

The bridge is the property of the City Corporation, and is 
under the management of the Bridge House Estates Com- 
mittee, which body bore the expense of its erection, and is 
now defraying the cost of the widening, viz., £203,000. The 
county council undertook to construct the two subways at 
the northern entrance to the structure, the total cost of which 
will amount to 430,000. The work of widening the bridge 
was commenced in February, 1907, the contractors being 
Sir William Arrol and Co., of Glasgow. Mr. Cunningham 
was tue agent in charge of the work, whilst Mr. Basil Mott 
acted as consulting engineer for the City Corporation, with 
Mr. D. Anderson as the resident engineer. ‘Che length of 
the bridge between the abutments is g2oft., the length of 
each span being 185ft. Its original width was 75ft., wh.ch 
has been increased to rosft. This, it is interesting to note, 
make the bridge the widest in London, and probably one 
of the widest in the Kingdom. Westminster Bridge, 1, 160ft. 
long, and 8sft. wide, was former.y the largest. London 
Bridge has a total length of just over 1,o00ft., with a width 
from outside to outside of 56tt. ; Waterloo Bridge has a width 
of 42ft. and a length of 1,080ft. ; while Southwark Bridge is 
s4ft. wide and a little over 1,oooft. long. The first stage 
in the widening operations was the erection of the necessary 
piers on the west side, the caissons of which were sunk in: 
the bed of the river by means of compressed air. The piers 
in the river itself rest on foundations of hard clay, but. the 
north abutment had to be sunk almost touching the side wall 
of the District Railway under the Embankment. The 
engineers went to a depth of soft. below the level of the 
street, and it was found that the old River Fleet, running 
under New Bridge Street, had scoured a big hollow in the 
clay, which had gradually been filled with gravel, and on 
this the toundations were laid. The southern abutment 
was put down inside an open cofferdam, the water having been 
pumped out of it. When the masonry of the picrs had been 
carried up to about the street level, the engineers proceeded 
to remove the ofd face ribs and cast-iron railings on the 
western side of the structure. These face ribs altogether 
weighed from 100 to 150 tons, and instead of taking them to 
pieces, as had been originally intended, it was decided to 
move them in one piece. To accomplish this huge under- 
taking a large girder, about zooft. in length, was erected 
above the face-ribs, and, slung from this girder, the ribs 
were moved some 3oft. to the west, when they were released. 
In this way, several months? work was saved, enabling the 
contract to be completed well in advance of the specified 
time. It also ensured that the appearance of the bridge. 
seen from its western side, would be absolutely unaltered 
from what it has been for forty years. After the face-ribs 
had been moved out, the space between them and the old 
portion of the bridge was filled in with three intermediate 
ribs. These were covered over with steel decking, then 
with concrete, and, finally, granite paving. . The tramlines 
were then laid down, close to the pavement, and thev occupy 
about ıgft. of the additional zoft. which have been added. 
As stated above, the new portion of the bridge will shortly 
be cpened for traffic, and the connections have been made 
with the existing London County Council lines. The por- 
tion of the line running over the bridge remains the propertv 
of the City Corporation, and will be leased to the countv 
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council. At present the contractors are engaged in repaving 
the remaining portions of the bridge. The construction ot 
the subways was commenced in December of last year, by 
Messrs. Perry and Co., contractors, of Bow. The amount 
of the tender was for about £10,000, whilst the alteration 
to the electricity, gas, and water mains, in the streets, and in 
the London County Council pipe subway, cost another 
£20,000. She total length of the two subways will be 
sooft., and they are now nearing completion, the work 
having been expeditiously carried out. The entránces will 
be by short flights of steps, as in the case of the subways at 
the Bank. The floor will be about rift. below the level 


of the street, so as to make the descent as short as possible. 
——— 


BUILDING NEWS. 


CONTRACTS, amounting in all to £11,217, Were accepted 
on the 16th inst. for the erection of the new central reading- 
room in Dundee, which was provided for in the Carnegie 
gift of £37,000. The new reading-room will occupv a site 
in Ward Road, generously given by Sir William Ogilvy 
Dalgleish, Bart. 


THE annual report of the Roxburgh, Berwick, and Selkirk 
District Board of Lunacy on the asylum at Melrose has been 
issued. The board states that the expenditure on the 
purchase of land, the erection of the asylum and hospital 
buildings, with improvements, alterations, and additions up 
to May 15, 1909, Was £166,670 115. 11d. It is stated that 
during the past year the structural alterations on the admi- 
nistrative block have practically. been completed, and it is 
hoped that in a few months the new board-room and ante- 
room, the new surgery and microscope-rooms, and the mess- 
room for male attendants will be furnished and ready for 
use. The board thus finds itself within measureable 
distance of the completion of the reconstruction of the 
asylum, which has been in gradual progress for the last 
thirteen years. 


A NEW church, dedicated to St. Mary, is to be ibuilt in the 
Catcliffe portion of the new parish of Brinsworth, 
Rotherham. On the rith inst. the foundation-stone was 
laid by the Rev. J. H. Hudleston, of Cavton Hall. The 
church will be built of stone, the external facings being 
random rubble got from the Orgreave Colliery workings. 
and given by the Rother Vale Collieries, Limited. The 
dressings are of freestone. The edifice will provide 
accommodation for 300. In style it is Gothic. Mr. 
J. E. Knight, of Rotherham, is the architect. The total 
cost, not including the organ, is estimated at 43,000. 


Two new churches are to be erected in Halifax, one for the 
parish of St. Paul's, King Cross, and the other for the 
adjoining new parish of St. Hilda's. The ceremony of 
cutting the first sod on the site of the new St. Hilda's 
Church in Gibraltar Road was performed on Saturday 
afternoon by Mr. William Taylor, secretary of the Halifax 
Church Extension Society. “The contracts for the works 
have been let for 46,484. and in addition there will be the 
cost of furnishing. 


Sir RALPH ANSTRUTHER, Bart., of Balcaskie, convener of 
Fifeshire, on the 2nd inst., opened the new joint Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, near St. Michaels, Leuchars, which has 
been erected to meet the requirements of the northern 
portion of St. Andrews district ‘of the county and the 
eastern portion of Cupar district, and the burghs of New- 
port and Tayport. The hospital provides accommodation 


for sixteen beds, a pavilion of eight beds for scarlet fever, | 
another of six beds for diphtheria or tvphoid fever, and one | 


of two beds for observation Cases; also an administrative 
block and a laundry block. The buildings are situated on 
the estate of Sir Coutts Lindsay, and the cost of erection 
and furnishing altogether amounted to $7,500. Тһе 
grounds have ‘been laid out and tastefully planted with 
shrubs. The work has ‘been carried out from plans 
prepared by Mr. W. Carruthers Laidlaw, architect, 
Edinburgh, whose design was selected in an open competi- 
tion in 1906. 
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GENERAL LEE presided at a meeting of - i 
Board of Management on Wednesday e кон о 
of Mr. F. Bond, Beda Road, Canton, Cardiff, of £32 E 
was accepted for the erection of the new wing to _ 
modate 70 beds. The whole of the money necessary fot 
the new wing is in hand, Mr. John Cory and Mr. Woolcot: 
Thompson having subscribed 45,000 each. The following 
is a list of the tenders:—S. Shepton and Sons, Cardiff 
£31,703 158.; F. Britton, Cardiff, £37,604; W. E. Blake, 
Plymouth, £36,964; Stephens, Bastow and Co., Bristol 
£36,255; Watkin Williams, Cardiff, £36,000; W. Cowlin 
and Son, Bristol, 435.900; D. Davies and Sons, Cardiff 

Bosworth and Lowe, Nottingham, £35,546; 
. R. Evans Bros, Cardiff, 434,849; С. Moss and Son 
Loughborough, £34,800; W. Symonds and Son, Cardiff, 
£34,754; E. Turner and Sons, Cardiff, £34,666 ; John 
Charles, Newport, Mon., £34,659; D. W. Davies and 
Howell, Cardiff, 434.498; James Allan, Cardiff, £34,453; 
Knox and Wells, Cardiff, £34143; W. Thomas and Co. 
Cardiff, 433,786; F. Bond, Cardiff, £32,851. | 


Ат the meeting of the Morecambe Town Council on the 
16th inst., the mayor presiding, plans and estimates were 
submitted for an extensive improvement scheme. at a cost 
of £12,135, which includes the widening of the road and 
the sea wall at the West End, the laying of a double track 
of tram lines from the Winter Gardens to Lancashire Street, 
in the West End, and the carrving out of the road-widening 
scheme under agreement with the Midland Railway Com- 
pany at their level crossings on the front. The new sea 
wall is to extend from the Figure Eight Railway to the 
West End Pier, and with the practical abolition of the level 
crossings near the Midland Station, and the avidening of the 
road, a great improvement will be effected in the appearance 
of Morecambe promenade. The council agreed to the 
scheme practically with unanimity, and with very little 
discussion. In reply to Councillor Brown, the mayor stated 
that they had not vet decided whether the work should be 
let out to a contractor or be carried out by the borough 
surveyor. 


‘THe official testing of the ferro-concrete bridge over the 
River Wansbeck was carried out on the 10th inst. under the 
superintendence of Dr. A. W. Brightmore, Government 
inspector. The length of the structure between abutments 
is 264ft., which is divided into six spans of 44ft. each. 
There is a 20ft. carriage-way, and 4-ft. footpath. The 
borings for the foundation showed that rock was found 37tt. 
from the surface on the south side, 24ft. in the centre of the 
river, and 20ft. on the north side, with bands of rock nearer 
the surface. The whole structure is carried bv 14in. by 
ı in. ferro-concrete piles driven down to the rock bv à 
Lacour steam piling machine, with a r} ton ram and a drop 
of five feet. In no case has the set of the piles with 10 
blows exceeded a quarter of an inch. T he abutments con- 
sist of ferro-concrete carmed on a pile foundation, properly 
braced. Each pier has two ferro-concrete cylinders, each 
enclosing two piles having vertical steel rods embedded in 
concrete filling and cross-braced together. The bridge 
was tested first by two 16-ton steam rollers standing side 
hv side in the centre of each of the six spans, when the 
deflection was found not to exceed an eighth of an inch on 
any of the spans. The engines were then run across the 
bridge at varving speeds, when the above deflection was ПО 
exceeded. The maximum deflection allowed in the speci 
fication was three-quarters of an inch. The inspector 
expressed his entire satisfaction. 


A NEw elementary school has been erected at Hopton. 
Mirfield, by the West Riding County Council. and the 
opening ceremony took place on Saturday afternoon. 
There are two departments—one for infants, and the other 
a mixed school. The former has accommodation for 240 
children, and the latter for 420. The buildings are white 
facings of Crosland Moor stone, and 
Elterwater slating. Each department has а spacious 
‚ central hall and class-rooms. The heating is on the low- 
pressure system, and the lighting 1s electrical. The plans 
were prepared by Mr. Vickers Edwards, the county archi- 
tect, and the estimated cost was 08.225, but it is not 
expected to be more than £8.000. The school was form- 
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ally opened by County Councillor S. Walker. Т he | 
chairman, on behalf of the sub-committee, gave a hearty 
welcome to those present. He said they had been criticised 
considerably about that building. ‘When it was started at 
first it was thought it was not required, but that was over- | 
ruled by a higher authority than any of them there. Then 
it was thought that they had purchased too much land, and 
that they were providing for too many children. Well, | 
when the school was opened on Monday week they could | 
put two-thirds of the number into it at once, but they | 
expected expansion, and they had made. provision for that. 
lt was thought they were providing much too costly a struc- 
ture, but he was told by the clerk of works that they would 
be well under the sum that was estimated, and who would 
say that £15 per head was too much to spend upon the 
rising generation ? 


THE new Blackfriars Bridge is nearly completed. Only 
the east half of the granite paving remains to be laid down, 
and the builders, Sir William Arrol and Company, will be 
able to calculate the amount of the bonus they will be 
entitled to receive from the City Corporation, estimated at 
the rate of £20 per day, for completing the work before 
the beginning of next year, the time specified in the 
contract. Mr. Anderson, who is acting for the Corporation 
on behalf of the City Engineer, told a Press Association 
representative yesterdav that the work ought to be finished 
in the early part of next month, so that the bonus will 
amount to between £3,000 and £3,500. “It will be the 
widest bridge in London,” said Mr. Anderson, “ measuring 
105 feet from parapet to parapet. The side walks will be 
16 feet wide, the remaining 73 feet bemg thrown into the 
roadway. When the undertaking was first entered upon, it 
was proposed to take down the face of the bridge, with all 
ornamental work, a piece at a time, and then to replace 
them. Later, however, it was found possible, by means 
of an ingenious contrivance, to remove the ribs bodily, each 
one being raised from the masonry by a powerful crane and 
moved out by slow degrees to the requisite distance. In 
this way three or four months’ work was easily saved. As 
seen from the Embankment, the bridge is the same that 
Londoners have been accustomed to see for 40 years or more. 
The rails for the electric tramway, constituting an 
important connecting-link for the London County Council 
network of tramways, have also been laid, not in the centre | 
of the bridge, but at the edge of the roadway, as along | 
the Embankment and on Westminster Bridge. 


THE opening of the new Palace Theatre at Huddersfield on 
Monday makes an important addition to the Macnaghten 
Vaudeville circuit and adds another notable triumph to the 
theatre building record of a Halifax firm of architects, says 
the “Halifax Guardian." Since designing the Halifax 
Palace and Hippodrome, which was opened in July, 1903, 
Messrs. Richard Horsfall and Sons' pattern of amusement 
palaces has been Mr. Macnaghten's standard. Externally 
and internally, the new structure in Kirkgate, near to the 
Huddersfield Parish Church, is almost a replica of the 
handsome and comfortable building at Ward's End, designed 
by the same firm. In Halifax the erection of the Palace 
was a record. More recently, at Burnlev, Messrs. Horsfall 
and Sons have superintended the building of a spacious 
Macnaghten theatre, completed a fortnight within the 
contract time of six months. At Huddersfield the first 
spade was put into the ground on March 2, this year. and 
yesterday the finishing touches were spent on the structure. 
The work has occupied just five months. The theatre 
stands squarely on its well-adapted site, and not an inch 
of space is wasted. The main entrance, leading into the 
decorated vestibule, is directly in front. There are no shops 
attached to the theatre, and the plain facades along either 
side, with plentiful exits provided at suitable distances, 
suggest the utmost economy of space. Inside the new 
Palace is decorated in the Rose du Barri style. The walls 
are done in varying shades of cream, with electric blue and 
mauve-coloured panellings. Over the proscenium is an 
artistic representation of the muses presiding over music, 
dancing, and the arts. The sky is realistically pictured 
around the central dome. Roughly speaking. the seating 
accommodation is for 1,600. This compares with some- 
thing over two thousand which the Halifax Palace will hold. 
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; accommodate about roo,ooo spectators. 
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А WELL-ATTENDED meeting of local gentlemen interested in 


the formation of the proposed Newcastle Stadium was held 
at the Turk's Head Hotel, Newcastle, on the 1 3th inst., 
Mr. G. P. Telford presiding. Mr. Telford explained the 
scheme at great length, and said that as the stadium would 
no: in any way interfere with the corporation's scheme for 
filling in the Ouseburn Valley, there was every possibility 
of the lease being granted. The estimated cost would be 
about £15,000. and the enclosure would be made to 
Easy access would 
be provided from all sides. The playing pitch, which 
would be available for football and all athletic sports, 
would measure 161 yards long and 88 yards across, and 
right round the pitch would be laid a running track and a 
cement cycling track, the latter being three and a half laps 
to the mile. This track would be laid on the most up-to- 
date lines, and would be banked to offer facilities for high- 
paced motor cycle races, whilst it would also be available 
for roller skating contests. Mr. R. C. Whitfield moved 
that a company be formed and registered, under the title 
of the Newcastle Stadium, Limited, with a capital of 
£20,000, and a first issue of £15,000. Mr. A. Mather 
seconded, and the resolution was carried. Messrs. G. P. 
Telford, H. A. Lawson, R. C. Whitfield, G. G. Elliott, 
H. Firth, J. W. Cutter and George Humble were appointed 
a working commtttee to co-operate with the secretarv (Mr. 
Athol Campbell), the architects (Messrs. White and 
Stephenson). and the solicitor (Mr. Thomas Gee) in prepar- 
ing a detailed report for submission to a future meeting. 


ROYAL assent has just been given to the Bill of the Central 
London Railway, for the construction of subways and an 
extension from the Bank to Liverpool Street. The secretary 
to the company told an “Evening News” representative that 
the whole of the scheme embraced in the Bill would now be 
proceeded with as rapidly as possible. “It is the intention 
of the company to carry out the extension of the line to 
Liverpool Street without unnecessary delay,” he said, “and 
tenders will shortly be invited for the work. Plans have 
already been prepared, and much of the preliminary stage 
of the scheme has been finished. The contract will be given 
out probably in a few weeks’ time, and in such a short 
length of tunnelling it should not take verv long before the 
additional railway is laid. The company are anticipating 
great results from the extension, as there is a vast traffic 
from Liverpool Street westward to Holborn, and many 
thousands of people would be glad of a quick, cheap service 
straight from the Great Eastern terminus that way. The 
Bill includes provision for a new subway near the Bank, 
which will give direct access to our station there. and which 
has been greatly wanted for a long time. Also we are to 
construct a moving platform between our British Museum 
station and the Holborn station of the Piccadilly Tube. 
Negofiations are now proceeding as to this work with the 
Underground company. This moving platform will not be 
constructed on the level. The depths of the two stations 
which it is to connect show a difference of a number of 
feet, and the platform will have to be made on an inclined 
plane. When it 1s finished passengers will be able to step 
out of the trains at either the Museum or Holborn, and be 
at once whirled away to the other line. After an agreement 
has been concluded with the Underground, the contract for 
this work will be issued at once. Ina couple of years’ time 
all of the changes contained in the Bill should be ассот- 
plished, or well on the way to accomplishment.” 


THE opening of the infants’ department of the Mowbray 
Council School, South Shields, took place on the 11th 
instant, the ceremony be‘ng performed by Ald. J. Donald, 
chairman of the Education Committee. The architect, Mr. 
Henry Grieves, A.R.I.B.A., presented Ald. Donald with 
a gold kev. In the course of the chairman’s remarks, he 
said that they had before them that day the produce of a 
Shields architect and a Shields contractor. That, the 
infants’ department, was the initial stage of their educational 
system, and it was there that the children ot the town 
would receive their first impulse to gain knowledge, after 
which they could pass into the boys’ and girls’ departments. 
Unfortunately, he had to admit that many of our boys and 
girls in the town went no further than the boys’ or girls’ 
departments, because of the fact that it was necessary for 
them, owing to their circumstances, to go out and work, 
If the inclination was there, however, provision was made for 
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the boys and girls to go still further than these departments, 
tor they could enter either the Secondary School or the High 
School. Ја recent years education had made such an 
advance in the town that the corporation had expressed their 
Willingness to help boys and girls to go to universities il 
they desired to do so. Up to the present time, however, 
he had to complain that they had not had as many applica- 
tions as he would liked to have seen. The need for a school 
in that district was forced upon the attention of the education 
authority by the fact that what was once green fields was 
now a mass of houses which contained a young and springing 
population. It: was the committee s duty, therefore, to see 
that the necessary steps were taken to provi le those children 

with means for getting a proper @ducation, for if the 
children ot the town were not educated in schools, thev 
would undoubtedlv be educated in the streets, and it was 
much cheaper in the long run for the community to see that 
the children were properly educated than to Jet them run 
wild and qualify as criminals. Mr. Grieves gave a descrip- 
tion of the building. He said that the site was an open опе, 
and will be bounded on all sides by 4oft. streets. It has an 
area of 7,965 square yards. The erection forms an im- 
portant part of a larger scheme, and about one-third of the 
site purchased 15 utilised by the infants’ departmenrit,"ánd on 
the remainder a boys’ and girls’ department will be after- 
wards provided. The present infants’ department fronts 
towards Wardle Avenue, off Mowbray Road. 
is planned upon the central ball principle, the large hall 
being 81ft. 6in. by 23ft. oin. by ıgft. oin. high, with ten 
class-rooms grouped round and directly communic ating with 


it. Each сіаѕѕ-гоот, 23ft..6in. by 23ft. oin., provides 
accommodation for 60 children, or 600 in all, and the desks 
Head 


are all arranged to be lighted from the left hand. 
mistress and teachers’ rooms, cloak rooms, book stores, 
etc., are also provided, together with a spacious asphalted 
playground with south aspect, covered sheds and latrines. 
The ventilation is upon what is termed the natural system, 
the vitiated air being conducted to a certral turret over the 
central hall, wherein a 42in. diameter electric fan is fixed 
to assist the extraction when necessary, Ventilating 
radiators are fixed to each classroom and hall, and numerous 
inlets for tresh air are provided. The windows are arranged 
to open with Halls’ patent spring rivets, so that the sashes 
will remain open at any angle. The heating 1s bv means of 
low pressure hot water with an * Ideal" sectional boiler in the 
basement. A caretaker's house has also been built in a central 
position, and contains five rooms. Ге whote of the drainage 
and sanitary arrangements have had special consideration, the 
rain water drainage being entirely apart and disconnected 
from the soil drainage. ‘The building is faced with “Pelaw” 
bricks and Springwell stone dressings and roofs covered 
with Coniston green slates and concrete flats with 
“Lithonite.” The total cost of the school buildings and 
caretaker’s house, exclusive ‘of land, furnishing, and pro- 
fessional charges, is about £6,800. The contractors for the 


general contract are Messrs. Stephen Sheriff and Sons, 
South Shields. Mr. L. R. Todd has acted as clerk of 
works. 


On the 29th ult., in St. Nicholas Cathedral. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, a memorial of the late Dr. Lloyd, third Bishop of 
Newcastle, was unveiled. The memorial took the form of a 
sculptured tomb surmounted by a recumbent life-size effigy 
of Bishop Lloyd. ‘Ihe designing cf the tomb was entrusted 
to Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, and Wood, architects, of New- 
castle. The recumbent figure, which has been sculptured by 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., is of white Carrara marble and 
rests upon a carved stone base. 


NEW parochial buildings are at present being erected for St. 
George's Church, Gateshead. The front block of the new 
buildings is two stories in height, with a small basement 
in addition for heating purposes, while the rear portion is of 
one storey, and includes the parish hall. The principal 
floor has a spacious front entrance oft. wide, and large crush 
hall, from which the principal rooms are entered. On the 
left is a ladies’ room, 2oft. iby 17ft., and cloak-room and 


lavatory, and, on the other side, a reading-room, 20%t. by 
Poft and g games-room about 26ft. bv 17ft., "from which side 
also the main staircase ascends. the parish hall, бой. by 


34ft., has three exits at this end into crush space, and has 
seating accommodation, exclusive of platform, for 340 
people. with provision for possible future gallerv, and 8o 


for parish teas, with yard and conveniences adjacent. 


others. Ample exits are provided, a side door from North. 
bourne Street giving independent means of entrance, and 
special attention has been given to the importance of the 
rapid emptying of the building in emergency. Good light. 
ing is obtained from south side of ‘hall, and from both d 
by high windows above the eaves, these latter also aisisting 
materially in the good ventilation of the building. At the 
east end of the hall is placed a kitchen, with boiler, etc., 
A 
gymnasium, 36ft. by 18ft., with open roof, is placed at the 
north-east corner of the buildings, with separate entrance 
and exit, as may be needed. On the first floor there is a 
large upper hall, 2oft. by 10tt., with room зой. by 26ft., for 
upper hall, 20ft. by ıoft., with room sott. by 26ft., for 
small meetings, having a small platform (screened off when 
not required), and with a direct emergency exit which would 
also serve a possible gallery to parish ‘hall. A committee 
room, 20ft. by 17ft., is also entered from upper ‘hall, and 
a storage-room for seats, etc., is placed over games-room. 
The buildings are intended to be of coursed rock-faced 
stone walling to main fronts, with chiselled bays and dres- 
sings, covered with grey slates. The floors to entrance hall 
and vestibule to be of paient noiseless composition on 


| cement, and to parish hall wood blocks on a similar founda. 


The school | 


The windows are to be casements ‘fitted with Hall’s 
Fire-resisting materials are to 


dation. 
patent pivots throughout. 


' be used as far as possible in all staircases and other con- 


, structional 


parts. The dadoes to games-room and 
gymnasium to be of cement, and to large hall of redwood 
cleading, the latter to have also open hammer-beam roof. 
Heating is on the hot-water low-pressure system, with 
radiators to entrances and principal rooms, and fireplaces 
are in all rooms. Natural ventilation is relied upon with 
separate vent. Flues and valves in chimney stacks to front 


block, and connecting trunks over ceiling to main exhaust 


on ridge of large hall. The style of architecture of the new 
building is of a simple Gothic character in harmony with 
the adjoining St. George's Church, the cost, exclusive of 
furnishing, being estimated at 42.800. The plans for the 
building were competitive, and those ‘placed first by the 
assessor Mr. G. Hodgson Fowler, were prepared by Mr. 
Richard Wvlie, A.R.I.B.A., of Victoria Buildings, West 
Street, Gateshead, who has been chosen subsequently by the 
committee to carry out the work. 


ж 
JOTTINGS. 


A BASTION of the old city wall has been uneartl hed on the 
site of old Christ's Hospital. under the direction of Mr. 
Philip Norman, LL.D., treasurer of the Society of Anti- 


'quaries, 


EXCAVATIONS in a field near the Dee, at Holt, in Denbigh- 
shire, establishes bevond doubt that this land was the site, 
the better part of two thousand vears ago, of an extensive 
and well-appointed Roman camp, in which a portion of the 
20th Legion was quartered, says the “Birmingham Post.” 


Some of the walls have been reached. and one measures no 
less than a hundred vards in length, and in some places 
ten or twelve feet in thickness, and so far no corner has 
been struck. An elaborate system of Roman drainage has 
alco been found, the tiles of which are in a perfect condi- 
поп. Other interesting objects which have been disinterred 
include the accessories of a hypocaust, or vaulted chamber, 
from which the heat of stoves was distributed to baths and 
upper rooms. One of these, a gracefullv-turned earthen- 
ware tube or pipe, looks as if it had just left the potter s 
hands. In addition there are urns containing cinerary 
remains, besides a miscellaneous collection of pottery almost 


countless and amazing in its varietv and state of preservation. 
carefullv dig their 


Almost every hour, as the workmen 
spades into the soil, the number becomes augme nted. 
— — — kk ——— 
TRADE NOTE. 


THE Chilvers Coton new schools are being ventilated with 
Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators, supplied by 
Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 
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THB INFLUENCE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


HILST many architects are enjoying a holidav and 
_ endeavouring to recuperate in mind and body by a 


complete change of scene and occupation, it would 
Le very instructive for them were they able to become for 
a short time a real part of that large public for whom they 


cater—to thoroughly absorb and realise the mental attitude 
of the untrained public towards architecture. That the 
forms and appearance of buildings have no appreciable 
influence on the masses of mankind it is impossible to 
believe. It surely cannot be doubted that the brightness 
and gaiety of a cheerful kind of architecture has a very 
real influence on mankind, or that the dull and depressing 
methods of a stupid and uninteresting type of architecture 
have also a part in the strong mental influences which sur- 
round men and women. We wonder whether anv number 
of architects, whilst trying to forget the cares of their 
professional work, ever try to look at architecture as though 
they were part of the general public, so that they mav find 
some guidance for their efforts in making architecture an 
influence for good. We may surely hope that dignified and 
refined buildings speak to the public mind in some sort of 
beneficence, although it is supposed that vulgar and tawdry 
effods are the most popular. It should be the aim of 
architects to give their work such quality of refinement, 
simplicity and dignity that the higher qualities of the public 
appreciation may be appealed to and brought out. The 
sympathetic and able reproductions of old houses which 
have been so much to the fore in recent years have proved 
how strong a love there is amongst the public for the typical 
old work which has inspired so many modern architects, and 
out of this there should grow a sound revival of good tradi- 
tion. We may be willing to think that there is some sound 
instinct in the public beliefs, but we must learn to use this 
instinct for purposes which the public itself does not 
realise, but which are to create an influence of refinement 
and beauty through the medium of sound architectural art. 
We hope the holiday rest will give to many of our archi- 
tects the opportunity and the inclination to think a little 
more seriously of the art and less of the business of 
architecture. We can only hope that some of those who 
give a lead to the profession will discover some impetus in 
the direction of a finer ideal than we appear to have at 
present, even if we have to hark back a little further in 
the descent of tradition to find it. 
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THE PASSING OF THE “BUNGALOW.” 


MONGST the various ‘influences which operate to 
encourage a love of art, architecture and the allied 


arts, none are more worthy of commendation than | 


the little periodicals which burst forth on the horizon from 
time to time, and after, in many cases, a meteoric career, 
vanish again. 
Dome.” “The Quartier Latin,” “The Anti-Philistine,” 
and many others. The early artistic and literary 
work of many who have since become famous in 
contemporary life saw the light first in the pages 
of these periodicals, and none can deny the influence 
they have had in initiating and moulding many 
phases of modern development. Such journals have one 
advantage, inasmuch as thev give voice to and disseminate 
views which at the moment mav not be orthodox, and which 
would fail to secure a public in anv other wav. 

, In December, 1897, volume one of the “Bungalow” was 
Issued, and since then, at varving periods, it has been con- 
tinued until this month. . The valedictory number is now 
before us, and it is soon to go the way of all its successors. 
di editor and guiding spirit during the last twelve years” 
career has been Mr. Max Judge, and its record is one of 
interest and value. Mr. Judge, who is an architect and 
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“ litterateur,” has enriched the pages of his magazine with 
many articles of importance from a professional point of 
view. In his element on topographical subjects, Mr. 
Judye has given careful and lucid accounts of the country. 
and characteristics of buildings, notably in Warwickshire, 
Kent, Shropshire, Worcestershire, Cornwall and North 
Wales. It is also worthy of note that it was he who first 
drew attention to the Royal Architectural Museum, which 
was fast falling into desuetude under its old auspices, and 
which it is satisfactory to know has now, under the guidance 
of the Architectural Association, assumed a new lease of life. 
In the “Bungalow,” Mr. Guy Wilfrid Hayler has been 
principally responsible for articles on foreign topics of 
archite ‘ural and civic interest and dealing with Denmark. 
Belgiur:, and elsewhere. Amongst other writers have been 
Dr. W. A. E. Axon. Mr. Gavazzi King, and many others. 
The “ Bungalow” was also responsible for the creation of the 
Bungalow Club, which organised several art exhibitions, 
lectures and debates on artistic and literary subjects. 

The present and last issue has some very suggestive 
articles on architectural topics. Mr. John C. Paget deals 
with “Streets,” making the assertion that “All men retain 
some idea of a great building, very few have any conception 
of a street." He instances Regent Street* Bond Street, and 
the High Street of Oxford. and shows how they differ, whilst 
they nevertheless have much in common. The gradual 
acceptance of the civic ideal will bring the knowledge of 
streets home to the average man and the threatened artistic 
destruction of a street like Regent Street made impossible. 
From England Mr. Paget takes us to Коте, and shows the 
Corso as a painted street of a “modern city." And then 
to Paris! So much has been written of the French capital 
that it would seem difficult to sav anything new. Mr. Paget 
deplores the imitation of the French boulevard in other 
cities, and asserts that they are unsuccessful. ‘Can he have 
forgotten Germany and Austria? Surely the Unter den 
Linden, the Kurfurstendamm, in Berlin, and countless 
others, not forgetting the Ring Strasse, in Vienna, are not 
to be ignored as dignified and statelv adaptations of the 
boulevard idea in the hands of other peoples. We are with 
Mr. Paget when he disagrees with the modern craze for 
repeated and overloaded lettering on ‘buildings, but not 
altogether when he says our buildings are becoming too 
high. The fault is we sanction streets too narrow! 
Another notable article ts on London's new “ Baedeker," a 
guide book to a city which is bevond a guide! The 
improved architectural information imparted to strangers in 
most modern guide books is a welcome sign, and betokens a 
wider appreciation of the part played by the building art 
in our national life. So much for the valedictory contents 
of the “ Bungalow.” Опе is sorry to know that it is passing 
away, but we reflect with pleasure that several, at least. of 
its school of writers are passing on to other fields, in our 
periodicals and professional Press, to enunciate their views 
on architectural and art aspirations, and a wider civic ideal, 
and to a public that is surelv in need of them. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


STRIKING commentary on water company’s charges 
is afforded by the following in the “Daily 


Telegraph.” In the case of large works using 


from 10,000 to 20,000 gallons of water per hour. 
Or, sav, 150,000 gallons a day—of which there is 
a considerable number—the usual cost of the water 


supplied by meter is somewhere about 6d. per thousand 
gallons; whereas, with bore-holes and modern pumping 
plant a supply is now being obtained by many commercial 
firms for a total cost of from 14d. to 2d. per thousand 
gallons. The instance of a laundrv using 10,000 gallons of 
water per hour for ten hours тау be given. The cost of 
this supplv by meter at 6d. per thousand gallons would be 
30s. a day, whereas the cost of running gas-driven pumps, 
including oil and repairs, would not exceed 4d. per thousand 
gallons, or 2s. 6d. a day—a saving of. roughly, £400 per 
annum. Another example which mav be quoted is that of 
a large West-end hotel. which was paying £900 a year 
water rate. A well and pumping plant were installed at 
a cost of £800, and the total cost of running this plant, 
including repairs, has been found to he £200 a year. 
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Thus a saving of about £700 has been effected by a capital | better masonry and more solid than he had seen anywhere 
expenditure of 4800. Many similar cases might be men- | else in Roman Britain, even in Bath. They had not yet 
-ioned. Probably the largest private consumers of water in | beca able to fix its use, although apparently the northern 
the metropolis are Messrs. R. White and Sons, Limited, | part had not been finished. The building was similar to 
mineral-water manufacturers, who use between one and two | 4 forum, but had not the usual corridors, and, in fact, did 
million gallons of water per day. A rate of 6d. per thou- | Not exactly resemble any forum, basilica, or praetorium 
sand gallons on such a demand would run into ¿many known. From its character, however, he deduced that it 
thousands of pounds a year. The firm have therefore sunk | was such a building that no one but a State, and probably 
some seven artesian wells, from which they obtain a supp!y only the war office of a State, would have put it up. This 
of water as pure and abundant as that obtainable from the | year. he added, they had not been able to open up very 
mains. It is impossible to say exactly how many deep much ground, and the buildings found were not of very 
wells there are in the London area, but one frm alone, | much importance. They included a large hypocaust, with ' 
Messrs. C. Isler and Co.. has sunk over 120. There would | two apses, another granary, and several other buildings of 
seem, in fact, to be no difficulty in almost any part of tre same character. Certain articles found, however, had 
London in making a bore-hole which will furnish a depend- | been of the greatest importance, these including pottery 
able supply of excellent water from the great chalk basin | which dated back to the first century A.D., the time of 
which underlies the whole of the metropolitan area. Agricola. Nothing similar had been found anywhere in 
سے‎ Northumberland, and it was presumptive evidence that 
THE trustees of the British Museum have built and opened Watling or Dere Street was of Agricola’s time. The 
this week an iron room to the south of the sculpture visitors subsequently went over the site, and afterwards 
galleries at Bloomsbury for the reception of the casts from | inspected in the museum the pottery referred to, and other 
Greek and Roman sculptures collected and presented by interesting items. One of these was a mould, from which 
Mr. Walter Copland Perry, and housed for the last 25 | a cast has been taken, which is believed to represent a 
years in the South ‘Kensington Museum, says the “Times.” local god. It, however, has such a strong resemblance to a 
The new room, though it is reached by a descent into the | well-known Scottish comedian, apparently wearing a kilt, a 
Greco-Roman basement, is flooded with natural Eght from 'l'am-o'-Shanter, and leaning on a thick stick, that it has 
the roof. It measures soft. by дой. Immediately to the heen christened Harry Lauder. Two  finely-preserved 
right of the entrance there are fragments from Cuossos of | statuettes of Mercury and Cybele were also shown, and a 
the early Cretan style, and near these there is the Mycenzan piece of chain mail, made of bronze and iron, the former 
Gate of Lions, the noble animals long since headless. being regarded as conclusive evidence of its Roman origin. 
Passing down the length of the room the visitor wil pass — 
through the archaic sculptures of historical Greece and | THE systematic excavation of the site of Old Sarum, which 
next through the works of the prime of Greek sculpture. | has been undertaken. by the Society of Antiquaries, with 
such as the recognised works of Myron and polvch:us. | tas co-operation of the Wiltshire Archeological Society. 15 
At the end of the room furthest from the entrance here are | to be commenced at once, and will probably be carried on 
the sculptures of Olympia, the Victory of Paionios, and | until the end of September of this year, says the “ Yorkshire 
examples of fourth century. work, such as the Hermes and | Post.” If a sufficient research fund is forthcoming, the 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles and the Niobe of Scopas. The excavations will be continued for several vears. The direc- 
Hellenistic, Rhodan, and Pergamene school: are терге tion of the work is to be in the hands of Colonel Hawley. 
sented by striking sculptures ; and the period oi Imperia! | F.S.A.. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A.. and Mr. Mil 
Rome furnishes a number of most interesting reliefs from Stephenson, F.S.A., the three delegates appointed by the 
the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum. The most conspicuous | Society of Antiquaries, one of whom will always be present 
object at the entrance end of the room is a cast of the | to superintend ihe actual excavation. It is proposed that 
so-called sarcophagus of Alexander Severus, which is in the | the whole site—the Norman castle. cathedral, and city, as 
Capitoline Museum at Rome. ` well as the earlier earthworks, and whatever remains may 
exist on the hill of the Saxon, Roman. and prehistoric 
Tue joint excursion of Glasgow and Newcastle. antiquaries periods—shall be scientifically and exhaustively examined. 
to the Roman Wall took place on the 2oth inst. Starting prae 
earlv bv train from Newcastle the party drove to Сло -7- | AT low-water mark, and resting upon the old bank of the 
ford. where, under the guidance of Mr. J. P. Gibson, the Humber, a working-man antiquary recently found a well 
Roman bridge was in pected and the station of Citumum and | made vase of typical Roman grey-ware, savs the " Yorkshire 
the Chesters Museum visited. After lunch the drive was | Post.” It was unusually globular in shape, and amongst 
resumed, and the line of wall and vallum. followed west- | the mud inside were six silver coins and a silver ring. 
ward to Borcovicus. Mr. Gibson and Mr. Simpson pointed | The coins are remarkable for their excellent state of preser- 
out many new and old features of the Roman work in the | vation, five of them being in mint condition. All except 
` camps and on the line of the rampart. Upwards of бо | one (Valens). which is an inch in diameter, are of the usual 
took part in the proceedings. A dinner at Hexham termi- | size of Roman silver coins, viz.. about as large as а sixpenny 
nated the day’s programme. On Saturday the members | piece. These have been examined by Mr. C. W. Fennell. 
concluded their excursion on the Roman Wall with a very | and ате referable to Valens (A.D. 328-378), Valentianus 
interesting visit to the Roman remains now being excavated | (A.D. 321-375). Julianus IT. (331-363). Constantius TI. 
at Corstopitum. The party were conducted over the | (317-361). and Gratianus (359-383). _ The ring is also as 
excavations by Professor Haverfield, of Oxford; Mr. R. Н. | good as new, and is of solid silver. It has a solid square 
Forster, who is in charge; and Mr. W. H. Knowles, of | bezel, upon which is inscribed a crude representation of the 
Newcastle, who assisted with explanations. Professor | dove and olive branch. indicating Christian influence. 
Haverfield went brieflv over the ground covered during the | The va е and its contents probably represent part of a hoard 
four years, and said it was one of the most important sites | hidden away n the fifth century. possibly when the Romans 
hitherto found in Roman Britain, and the discoveries made | evacuated this part of the country, never to be again seen 
were of unparalleled importance. A foreign scholar had | until washed out by the waters of the Humber. The 
said some of the finds were the most remarkable reproduc- | specimens are now in the Hull Museum. 
tions of Roman provincial art which had been seen. He 
dealt at length with some of the important discoveries 
which have already been described in the “ Yorkshire Post,” 
and then remarked that a recent discovery had heen of a 
trough worn round the edges with semi-circtes. There was 
a dispute as to what had done this, knives, buckets, and 
the necks of cows being given as agencies. He was inclined 
to favour buckets. Another trough had been found at the 
back of the town, and from it they were trving to trace the 
watercourse which must have brought water down from the 
hill behind. Turning to the big building discovered at the 
end of last season Professor Haverfield pointed out the 
masonry of which it was composed. yemarking that 1: was 


On Saturday the Cambrian Archeological Association 
concluded their tour of Cheshire by paying a visit to Eaton 
Hall. They had been specially invited bv the Duke of 
"Westminster. and Canon Morris. from his intimate 
knowledge of the hall. made an admirable guide. The 
Duke of Westminster showed another kindness to the associa- 
tion by sending for exhibition before the members at the 
general meeting in the Chester Town Hall a magnificent 
gold torque (С eltic). discovered years ago bv a Flintshire 
miner. Late on Friday evening Professor R. Newstead, 
lecturing at the Grosvenor Museum, showed a paleolithic 
implement found at Chester last vear, during the excavations 
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the National Telephone Company's new 
offices, John Street. Paleolithic implements 
were not usually found north of a line drawn 
from the Wash to the Severn. Professor Boyd 
Dawkins said the implement was of a paleolithic 
type, but he would hesitate 1n describing it as 
of the older stone age. It had since been sub- 
mitted to the British Museum authorities, and 
was described by them as undoubtedly a 
paleolith. Sir Henry Howorth, who presided, 
said there had been a notion that -'because the 
northern drift was found as far south as the line 
joining the Wash and the Lower Severn, no 
objets of this kind were likely to be found north 
of that line. Some of them, including Professor 
Bovd Dawkins and himself, had always con- 
tended that this was a great mistake, and that 
the fact of the finding of animals north of this 
line would lead to the finding of some of these 
objects. This was the first really important 
one of those objects.. 


at 


THE fourth outing for the year of the Archaeological and 
Architectural Society of Durham and Northumberland took 
place at Rothbury and Upper Coquetdale, on the 20th inst. 
The weather in the morning was very wet, but in the after- 
noon the conditions were fine, and the outing, which was 
well attended. was greatly enjoyed. On arrival at Rothburv 
station brakes met the visitors and conveyed them to 
Thropton, through a magnificent stretch of country. 
Harbottle was also visited. and the ruins of the castle were 
inspected ; and Alwinton was the next place of interest, 
where a halt was called. The church of St. Michael. 
originally a Norman structure, proved of great interest to 
the party. On the return journey a call was made at Holy- 
stone, a quaint old village, and a drive was taken over 
Holvstone Common to Dues Hill, the residence of Mr. 
К. W. Rich, a member of the society, and where Mrs. Rich 
provided tea. Mr. F. W. Rich described Woodhouses Pele. 
and Mr. D. D. Dixon gave interesting information dealing 
with Harbottle, Alwinton, and Holystone. 


Messrs. WM. HODGE AND Co., Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
have in the Press, and will shortly publish, a work entitled 
"Construction, Equipment and Management of a General 
Hospital," by Donald J. Mackintosh, M.B., M.V.O., 
medical superintendent of the Western Infirmary, Glasgow. 


This comprehensive manual should be of the greatest value 


to medical men engaged in hospital work, or. who may 
think of selecting hospital administration as a career. It 
will probably be of greater value to architects charged 
with the construction or alteration of hospitals. Dr. 
Mackintosh has made a special study of the theory and 
practice. of hospital construction. and administration, and 
this book may be accepted as the latest pronouncement on 
this important and difficult subject. Besides plans of the 
most approved tvpes of wards and auxiliaries, the book 
contains over fifty carefully-produced illustrations, showing. 
inter alia, wards, operating theatres, laundry and special 
departments, all kinds of hospital furniture and require- 
ments, etc. It is anticipated that this book will become 
a manual for daily use among all public authorities that 
have the care of hospitals. The price of the book is 
Ios. 6d. net. 


THE proipedfus of the School of Architecture for the 
session 1909-10 of the University of Liverpool is 
admirably produced, and contains some good repro- 
ductions of students’ drawings. The frontispiece is a 
daintily-drawn composition of Corinthian work, by Ernest 
Gee, a first-vear student, and there are five other full-page 
illustrations. In the School of Architecture the following are 
the authorities: The vice-chancellor ; dean of the faculty of 
atts, Alexander Mair, M.A. Achitecture: Roscoe professor, 
C. H. Reilly, M.A., A.R.T.B.A. (in charge of the school) ; 
lecturer, P. Abercrombie; studio instructor, H. McG. Wood. 
Ecclesiastical architecture: Reader, G. Gilbert Scott. 
Modelling: Recognised teacher? C. J. Allen (City School 
of Art). Studio instructor: Instructor evening design class, 
Н. McG. Wood. Building materials: Demonstrator, Н. J. 
Whitby, A.R.San.I. Graphic statics: Harrison professor 
of engineering, W. H. Watkinson, M.Eng., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.Inst.Mech.E., M.LE.E. Together with the professors 
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and lecturers in the faculties of arts, science, and engineer: 
ing, in subjects taken by students of architecture. In 
the department of Civic Design (town-planning and 
landscape architecture), founded by W. Н. Lever, Esq.. 
M.P., we have the following:—Civic design: Associate 
professor, S. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A. (in charge of the 
department) ; lecturer and research fellow, P. Abercrombie. 


Landscape design: Lecturer, T. H. Mawson, Hon. 
A.R.1.B.A. Civic engineering: Associate professor, J. A. 
Brodie, M.Eng.. M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., city 


engineer for Liverpool; professor, S. W. Perrott, M.A.I., 
Dublin, M.Inst.C.E. Civic hygiene: Professor, E. W. 
Hope. M.D., D.Sc., medical officer of health for Liverpool. 
Civic Law: Lecturer, H. Chaloner Dowdall, M.A., B.C.L., 
barrister-at-law. 


THE School of Architecture of the University of 
Liverpool is one of the five schools recognised 
by the Board of Architectural Education; and its courses 
meet all the requirements of the scheme propounded by 
the board. Indeed, in some wavs this school may be said 
to have anticipated by more than ten years the scheme 
advocated by the board. The school is terminally visited 
by members of the board; the visitors appointed to the 
school being Professor Reginald Blomfield, M.A., A.R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A. The 
courses of the school lead to the University Degree of 
Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.), or to the University 
Diploma in Architecture. The University further grants 
a certificate at the end of the first half of either the degree 
or diploma course; students who obtain this certificate in 
the first class are exempted from the intermediate examina- 
tions. for associateship of the Roval Institute of British 
Architects. The school includes a well-fifted studio, a 
lecture-room, a museum and cast-room. There is a large 
collection of architectural plates, drawings, photographs, 
etc., for the use of the students. The museum contains 
examples of building materials, models of building construc- 
tion, and a representative collection of architectural casts. 
There is also a departmental library of reference books, 
including the chief folios of measured drawings of ancient 
and modern buildings. The chief English and American 
architectural journals are subscribed to by the school, and 
are kept in the departmental librarv. At the University . 
Museum of Hygiene, in Ashton Street, will be found ex- 
amples and models of all kinds of sanitary apparatus. At 


.the Institute of Archeology is a collectión of antique statues, 


casts and other material useful to the architectural student. 
The architéctural studio is open every week-day, during 
the University terms, from 9.30 to 5.0, and, except on 
Saturday, the students taking *ull course are expected to 
attend there unless at lectures. The studio is also open 
in the evenings at stated times. 


——— kk ——— 


THE discovery and subsequent acquisition of the gold tore 
found at Yeovil by the Somersetshire Archeological and 
Natural History Society for the County Museum at Taunton 
Castle has excited a widespread interest in archelogical 
circles savs the “Times.” 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


LESLIE MANSEIELD, Architect, Bickley. 

Tue house was designed for a site situated on the south 
slope of a hill, to be built of red brick, with grey brick 
dressings, and with a roóf covering of red hand-made tiles. 
The chimney-tops to be of small black Dutch bricks, bedded 
with wide joints. The accommodation on the first floor 
consists of five bed and two dressing-rooms, with bath-room, 
etc., while three servants’ bed-rooms, bath-room, etc., are 
provided for on the second floor. 


PELHAM SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON. 


H. P. Burke DOWNING, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Tuts fine modern school building was opened on the 14th 
inst. by the Right Hon. Lord Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice 
of England. The total cost has been £16,457 155. 9d., 
or less than £50 over the contract amount. 

The schools are to accommodate 1,000 pupils nearly 
equally divided among the three departments of boys, girls, 
and infants. ‘The area of the site is about three-quarters 
of an acre, and the building occupies a central position, 
the longer axis running approximately north and south. 
The limited area and the importance of preserving as much 
as possible for playground purposes necessitated the arrange- 
ment of the schools on three floors. The bovs’ school 
occupies the second floor, the girls' the first, and the infants” 
the ground floor. The length of the main front of the school 
is 16sft. and the depth from front to back ssft. Ihe 
playgrounds on either side of the building (boys on the 
east adjoining Southey Road and girls! and infants' on the 
west) are so situate as to secure the maximum amount of 
sunlight and an unobstructed passage tor the air, important 
factors in the preservation of the health of the children. 
The regularity of shape of the playgrounds and their site 
ation facilitate the task of supervision. The area for the 
bovs amounts to just over zoft. per scholar. The com- 
bined playground for girls and infants has an area of gott. 
per scholar for the 362 infants, and just over 33ft. per 
scholar for the 320 girls. The playground will not as a 
rule be in use for both departments at the same time. 
Care has been taken to preserve the large em tree and 
some poplars found on the site, which add much to the 
amenities of the girls” and infants” playground, and around 
the elm an oak garden seat has been placed. 
playgrounds are placed to secure the maximum amount of 
sunlight, and the offices in convenient positions both for 
access and oversight. 


| 
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number than 40 pupils. Казу access from one department 
to another is provided for managers and the caretaker by 
means of doors on the boys’ and girls’ staircases. These 
doors will be kept locked. ‘Two entrances from the play- 
ground to the school are provided for each department, 
those of the infants leading directly into their assembly 
hall, those of the girls and boys being at the extreme ends 
of the building and leading by staircases directly to their 
respective corridors. The cloak-rooms and lavatories are 
arranged about the entrances. Rooms for head and 
assistant-mistresses are provided in each department, and 
stock and store-rooms in convenient positions. 

The accommodation will be gathered from the plans. 
The infants’ division has an assembly hall (57ft. by 26tt.) 
and nine class-rooms for 362 children. There are also 
head and assistant-mistresses’ room, with lavatories, cloak- 
rooms, etc., children’s cloak-rooms, lavatories, etc., stock 
and store-rooms, cleaner’s room. 

The girls’ division has an assembly hall (57ft. by 26ft.) 
and eight class-rooms for 320 pupils, head mistress’s room 
(also manager’s room), room for medical inspector, assistant- 
mistresses’ room, lavatory, etc., pupils? cloak-rooms, 
lavatories, etc., stock and store-rooms, cleaner's room. 

The boys’ division includes an assembly hall (57ft. by 
26ft. 6in.) and eight class-rooms for 320 pupils, head 
master's room, lavatorv, cloak-room, etc., assistant-master s 
room, lavatory, cloak-room, etc., pupils’ cloak-rooms, lava- 
tories, etc., stock and store-rooms, cleaner's room. 

In the basement there are the heating chamber, coal and 
coke stores, and room for gas and electric light mains 
and meters. In addition there is a drying room for 
children's wet garments and caretaker's room. A service 
lift runs from the basement to all the floors of the build- 
ing. 

The bell tower (rising 100ft. from the ground to the 
vane) contains a cistern-room with supply cistern for 1,000 
gallons and leads out on to the flat roof and gutters for 
inspection cleaning of channels, and so forth. There IS 
free access for the caretaker from any one part of the 
roof of the building to any other. 

The greatest attention has been paid to the drainage and 
sanitary arrangements and appliances, which are through- 
out of first-class quality and of the most approved systems. 
Heating.—The schools are warmed by a low-pressure hot. 
water system, and in addition the infants’ class-rooms and 
all the head and assistant-teachers’ rooms are provided 
with opening fire-places. The boiler is a large cast-iron 


The covered | sectional boiler capable of supplying 6,500 square feet of 


heating surface. The radiators are under separate control 
so that the heat can be shut off from any when desired, 
and are calculated to maintain in the class-rooms and halls 


As the site has the advantage of roads on three sides | a temperature of бо degrees Fahr., when that of the out- 


it has been possible completely to separate the entrances 
and exits for the boys on one side from those for the girls 
and infants on the other sides, and the four gates should make 
the orderly dispersal of the pupils, notwithstanding their 
considerable number, an easy matter. The height of the 
first and second storeys is the same, 15ft.; the height of 
the third storey only slightly less, but the ceilings of the 
top floor rooms are level throughout, with the exception 
of the assembly hall, which has a groined barrelled ceiling. 
the height of the hall from floor to crown being 22ft. 

'The general arrangements of all the floors are similar. 
For each department there is an assembly hall of ample 
dimensions. The east side of the building (securing the 
best light) is wholly occupied by the classrooms: the 
assembly hall looks to the west: additional class-rooms are 
placed at either end of the hall. All the class-rooms on 
each floor are entered from the assembly hall, or from 
short corridors running north and south from the hall to 
the extreme ends of the building. Through ventilation 
and light are secured by the windows at the north and 
south ends of the building opening into these corridors. 
The fact that the corridors are lighted from both ends 
renders almost unnecessary the borrowing of any light from 
the class-rooms ; consequently the inner walls of the class- 
rooms are for the most part of solid construction and valu- 
able wall space in the class-rooms is thus gained. 
` The planning has made it possible to provide direct and 
ample light of the best quality for all the class-rooms by 
means of windows carried to the ful] height of the rooms. 
Every scholar has left-hand light. "With the exception of 
two class-rooms in, the infants’ school for 45 each, no 
class-room throughout the three departments is for a larger 


side air is at 32 degrees. These are supplied by cast 
and wrought-iron flow and return circulating pipes, the 
mains being placed in a large trench running from the 
north to the south end of the building under the ground 
floor corridors. Access doors are placed at either end. 
so that repairs can easily be made at any time. 

The ventilation (in addition to the natural ventilation 
by windows) is combined with the heating system by the 
use of ventilating radiators for the supply of fresh air. 
Regulating valves are provided in the external walls for 
the control of the air, aud baffle leaves are fixed to the 
fronts of the radiators so that the air has a long contact 
with the heating surface before entering the room. Foul 
air is extracted by a system of flues and trunks carried 
up through the walls and in the roofs. 

The schools are lighted throughout with the electric light, 
connected with the borough mains. The whole of the 
wiring is in steel tubes and inspection boxes are placed 
at every junction.’ There are some 310 points distributed 
throughout the building. The lamps are Osram metallic 
flament 3o-candle power each, working off a voltage of 
220. Each class-room has seven single points. А point 
for an arc lamp for magic lantern purposes has been pro- 
vided in the bovs’ assembly hall. Two electric fire alarm 
bells are placed in the corridors of each floor. An alarm 
given from any one of these points causes all the alarm bells 
throughout the building to ring simultaneously, and an in- 
dicator from each point shows from which portion of the 
building the first alarm was given. 

The elevations are of picked dark brown Crowborough 
bricks and Lawrence's hand-made red bricks, and the dres- 
sings throughout are of Portland stone. "The roofs are 
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covered with dark red hand-n ade tiles. The floors are 
of steel and concrete construction fire-resisting. Care has 
been taken to ensure as far as possible sound-proofness 
by the provision of air-spaces between the floors and ceil- 
ings dividing the departments. The assembly halls are 
panclied in wood, stained green to a height of 7ft. The 
dados of antique glazed tiles in class-rooms and corridors, 
and the tiling of the walls of lavatories and cloak-rooms 
make for both cleanliness and brightness. The scheme of 
decoration of the infants’ department (the ground floor) 
has been varied from that of the boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments. The furniture of the schools will be of oak stained 
green to harmonise with woodwork of the rooms. | 

The architectural style of the building is based upon 
the Early Georgian, or eighteenth century English, this 
being a style which adapts itself most readily to modern 
requirements of light, ventilation and arrangement and, 
without lacking dignity, has an essentially domestic char- 
acter which makes it most suitable for school buildings. 

The contract was let to Messrs. Allen Fairhead and 
Sons, of Enfield. The work has been excellently carried 
out by them, having occupied a little more than 14 months. 

The quantity’ surveyors were Messrs. John Leaning and 
Sons, F.S.1. The following is a list of those engaged in 
the various works:—Stone carving and modelling, Mr. F. 
Brook Hitch, 2, Justice Studios, Chelsea; Portland stone, 
Messrs. Calvert and Green, Stewart's Road, S W. ; bricks, 
Messrs. Thomas Lawrence and Sons, Bracknell, Berks, 
and the Crowborough Brick Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex; 
glazed bricks, the Farnley Brick Co., Leeds; constructional 
stoelwork, Messrs. Dorman Long and Co., Victoria Street, 
S.W.; Wrought ironwork, Mr. E. Norkett, Maidenhead; 
modelled plasterwork, the Veronese ‚Co., Ltd., New King’s 
Road, Fulham, S.W.; wood block flooring, the Excellence 
Wood Block Flooring Co., r1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; 
asphalte, the Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte Co., 42, 
Poultry, E.C.; sanitary fittings, Mr. T. A. Harris, Black- 
friars Road, S.E.; heating and ventilation, Messrs. Strode 
and Co., 48, Osnaburgh Street, W.; electric lighting and 
fire alarms, Messrs. Whitehead Bros., Hill Road, Wimble- 
don; grates, Messrs. Bratt Colbran and Co., 10, Mortimer 
Street, W. ; wall tiling, Messrs. Martin Van Straaten and Co., 
30, Little Britain, E.C. ; window opening gear. Messrs. J. L. 
Howard and Co., Taybridge Works, Battersea; rain-water 
heads, Mr. G. P. Bankart, Gray’s Inn Road, М.С. ; lift, 
Messrs. Archibald Smith arid Stevens, Queen's Road, Batter- 
sea; bell, Messrs. Mears and Stanibank, 32 and 34, White- 
chapel Road, E.; lead glazing and painted glass, Messrs. 
Humphries, Jackson and Ambler, Ltd., 34, Norfolk Street, 
Street, W.C.; cloak-room fittings, Messrs. Brookes and 
Co., Ltd., 4, Cateaton Street, Manchester ; door furniture, 
Mr. James Gibbons, Wolverhampton, and Messrs. Hart, 
Son, Peard and Co., Birmingham; paint and distemper; 
Messrs. Mander Bros., Wolverhampton, The clerk of the 
works was Mr. W. Rees Roberts, and the general fore- 
man, Mr. J. Baines. The architect is Mr. Burke Downing, 
of 13. Little College Street, Westminster. 
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STREETS. 


Bv Joun С. PAGET. 

IR ROBERT PEEL once asked, “What is a pound ?" 
and we may ask, “What is a street?" The question 

| is not unimportant, and there are not many who could 
give а satisfactory answer to it. АП men retain some idea 
of a great building, very few have any conception of a 
street: in the manv and various rebuildings of London how 
much has been said and written about this building and that, 
how little about streets! Yet there are streets, abroad. in 
the provinces, and in London, which have an individuality 
of their own. which linger in the memory long after we have 
visited them. which strike the eve and make a definite 
impression as a whole; streets full of historv, streets to 
stroll in on a sunny morning, and streets which—bright with 
Christmas windows—are pleasant to pass through on a 
winter evening. What are their characteristics? What 
makes a good street—vastness? grandeur? great width? 
Not always or necessarily. The picturesque ? variety? age? 
sometimes, but again not necessaril y, for there are wide and 
lofty streets which are harsh and desolate, and narrow lanes 
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A Window in the Boys’ Assembly Hall (the Arms of the 
Borough of Wimbledon), by Humphrie:, Jackson and Ambler. 
Pelham Schools, Wimbledon, 


which are merely inconvenient and have not one picturesque 
feature. Any or all of these features may make a successful 
street, but the absence of one may spoil it. The High 
Street of Oxford is fairly wide, its buildings are mostly low, 
or at the most of moderate height, and are mainly designed 
in a simple Gothic: it is not very long, it is not very high; 
it makes no apparent effort to be fine, but the total effect 
is charming. 

Let us pass to another. We are in Regent Street; from a 
Street. built in the middle ages we come to a street built the 
day before yesterday— where could a greater contrast be 
found? Yet both are successful, for—let the fact be noted 
—both are favourite streets, streets which are always cheer- 
ful, often thronged. They differ, but they have much in 
common; the width of Regent Street is pleasant, but like 
"the High" it is bordered by houses of no great height, vet 
dignified. The ancient street has variety, the London street 
scarcely any ; one was designed by different men in different 
ages, the other mainly by one man who intended his street 
to be regular and in one part, the Quadrant, in blocks of 
identical design: the result in each case is success, but 
whatever its secret may be, we can assert that a delicate 
sense of proportion reigns supreme, and every feature shows 
English moderation. Alas, that it should have been se: 
at naught, its entire scheme of treatment defied. and the 
whole thoroughfare threatened with artistic destruction in 
the name of improvement. 

From wide streets we pass to narrow: is not Bond Street 
effective. and most effective, perhaps, at its narrowest part? 
It still retains its character, pleasantly exclusive, though open 
to all men, no drifting crowd, no public ceremonies, its 
shop-windows the best of exhibitions, and all its sights—a 
thing but little understood—near the spectator's eve. 

Regent Street, on the whole, is regular; Bond Street has 
varietv, the one is broad, the other narrow ; both are good, 
fór both have character. 

From England let us go to Italv. We are in the Corso 
at Rome; it is a mile long. absolutely straight from end 
to end, very narrow, and lined with plain but handsome 
Palladian buildings, opening here and there into courtyards, 
with now and then a piazza or square, with large buildings, 
but of no great area; above is a long narrow strip of bright 
blue skv, all else is shade—shade, but not gloom. a not 
unusual effect in Italy. It is a painted street. “How 
monotonous," says the tourist, “a modern citv whose marble 
palaces are stuccoed over and painted—where we expected 
so much’—and goes off to inspect half-a-dozen columns and 
a scrap of Roman pavement, and indulge in the conven- 
tional rhapsodies thereupon. After a while he will come 
back to the Corso, and vet again. and at last will begin to 
like it. For the courtvards into which he penetrates are 
singularly fine, with recessed arcades running round them, a 
plot of grass in the midst, sometimes too a clump of palms, 
and almost invariably a fountain—what corner of Rome is 
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without one? Moreover, the painted fronts of the palaces 
towards the street are in light colours, buff and pale 
chocolate, and the like, and they are not so modern after 


all, for thev date from the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. And Rome, as we see it to-day, is almost wholly 
the work of Sixtus V., who practically rebuilt the city in 
the five ош years of his reign—"Sisto Quinto,” the 
peasant's soi 

Now let us cross the Alps and stand on the Boulevard «es 
Italiens in Paris. It is aligned upon a gentle curve; the 
vista—a very important point—is nowhere a long one, for 
it is shut in by the curve; the street is wide, but does not 
look it; the buildings are high. but not aggressively so; 
the street is wide, but does not look it—how is this? The 
first sight of these famous streets suggests a sense of narrow- 
ness; this is due firstly to the trees which are planted along 
the pavements’ edge, to the innumerable balconies of light 
flowing ironwork—relieved here and there by a little fold 
—and to the little kiosques for the sale of newspapers: all 
these break up and diversify the view, they save the great 
street from that “sense of dusty vacuity.” that frigid air of 
mere space and size which is oftentimes the only result of 
a great modern rebuilding. And is there not something else 
which greatlv influences the spectator. here—the wonderful 
life of Paris, a great drama daily acted in the street? But 
if we try to reproduce the great boulevards in our own 
re-buildings we are confronted with the fact, that a French 
boulevard cannot be copied, Nothing is more dismal and 
depressing than the attempts to create boulevards in other 
parts of the Continent; in Italy the results of such experi- 
ments have been peculiarly disastrous; the new streets 
in many cities are indeed planned like boulevards, thev are 
wide and straight. but there the resemblance ends; t is 
the letter without the spirit. 

And now we reeross tae Channel and find ourselves once 
more in London. We are in Kingsway. [t is wide; it is 
high, very high—will it be too high, as so many of our new 
structures are? But it is early days to speak of Kingsway. 
A stroll of a few minutes brings us to tne further Strand. 
What does the name suggest? Will not future generations 
of Londoners—now that it is indeed too late to avert the 
blunder—think of it as a great sireet spoilt, and an 
opportunity lost? 

From the Strand, whieh still retains some character and 
local colour, we enter Northumberland Avenue—why is it 
so dismal? Surely the proportions are bad; this will spoil 
anvthing; there is a sense of relief when one comes out of 


it and, standing once more in the air and sun, looks back 
upon the charming little “ Playhouse"; small, simple and 
effective. 


"And so," as Mr. Pepys says, “to Pall Mall”; stately 
but just a trifle too narrow; its character ’—clubland ! its 
architecture, Palladian at its best. We are much inclined 
{с turn up St. James's Street. but what are these two 
structures on either hand—one in red brick, Flemish is it, or 
Dutch, or what? for though standing in historic surround- 
ings, a stone’s throw from thë Tudor palac e where our kings 
are proclaimed, it suggests nothing English; wbilst facing it 
we see another building which contradicts it in every 
particular, and in truth is a perfect marvel of ugliness. 
Where is the modern stvle that was going to solve all our 
questions and meet all our wants? Certainly not here. 
Few things are pleasanter than a street well proportioned, 
bright and full of character—a character that renders it to 
some extent independent of criticism upon its individual 
buildings. Two things must be said, however, of our newest 
streets; thev threaten to become too high—in some cases 
far too high. and thev are evervwhere being defaced and 
overloaded with enormous lettering. profusely and foolishly 
repeated.—From the “Bungalow,” for August. 


© Ak ——— 


On the 20th, the Mavor of Newburv (Councillor Turner) 

and the chairman of the estate committee (Councillor Dav) 

laid the corner-stones of an additional block of municipal 

buildings being erected in that borough on part of the 

site of the old Georgian town hall, demolished a few 

months ago for the purposes of street improvements. The 

new buildings are in the same style as the adjoining block 

of municipal offices. A new town hall will be built on a, 
suitable site later on. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART, 


DAY school of architecture has been founded at the 
Municipal School or Art, Birmingham. 
is to provide architectural students in the: Midlands 

with a thorough training in all the branches of their profes- 
sion, and to prepare them for the examinations of the Royal 
Insticute of British Architects. The school course will be 
spread over four or five years. It is intended that the first 
two vears shall be spent at day classes, and that they shall 
take the place of the first two years of articled pupilage. 
The latter two or three years will be spent at evening 
classes, and will run concurrently with articled pupilage. 
The fee for the dav sehool will be jo guineas per session; 
the fee for the evening school will be то guineas per session. 
The commities have received an undertaking from a large 
number of prominent architects In the Midlands promising 
to forego tne whole or a portion of the fee ordinarily 
received bv them in the case of pupils who shall have 


atiended the proposed school. The syllabus will be as 
follows: First vear.—JLectures on architectural history, 
building construction, elementary phy ics and geometry ; 


demonstrations and practical work in stone-masonrv, 
carpentry and backlaving; simple planning, elementary 
design (doors, roots, windows, etc.); perspective; drawing 
and lettering. Second vear.—Studies in ancient archi- 
tecture, including measuring; practical work; lectures on 
the historie styles and on won and steel construction, 
physics, etc. ; design, Third and fourth years.—Mainly 
design and advanced physics and kindred subjects. It is 
hoped that third and fourth-vear students will be able to 
take some of their science subjects and carry out tests as 
to the strength of materials. etc, at the Birmingham 
University. The machinery and equipment possessed by 
the university for this purpose is quite unique. The teach- 
my staff as as follows: General director, J. L. Ball; 
assistant director and lecturer in design, E. F. Reynolds 
(Some medallist, 1903); lecturer in history, W. H. 
Billake, M.A.. A.R.L B.A. (Pugin scholar, 1885); lecturer 
in physics, ete.. F. B. Andrews, A.R.E.B.A. ; assistant. 
john B. Surman, A.R.I.B.A. The school will meet daily 
from 9 to 3 (Saturdays. 9 to 1). Ir is anticipated that 
students who follow the full course will be exempted from 
the intermediate examination of the R.LB.A. The first 
session will commence on Monday, September 13. 1909. 
Further information will be supplied upon application to 
Mr. A. H. Leaney, the secretary. 


ж 
ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 
A’ Seattle, on June 1. at 8.30 a.m., the gates of the 


Alaska-Y ukon-Pacific Exposition were thrown open 

to the world, and to the amazement of the thousands 
who came the fair was complete and finished. Only the 
pessimist was disappointed, for he found clean asphalt pave- 
ments, verdant green lawns, beautiful gardens in luxuriant 
array. and majestic buildings sparkling in fresh paint and 
bedecked with myriad- coloured bunting. What matter if an 
army oí men did work night and day at the end of May; 
what if acres of sod were lad in one night; what if build- 
ings were shorn of scaffolding and suddenly completed. while 
trees and flowers sprang up “about them as by magic? The 
world could only wonder at the result; but those who worked 
knew the keener joy of a success attained, of a promise 
fulfilled, of a fair ready on the date that was originally set. 
And so all was ready and waiting for the formal opening 
at 12 noon. when President Taft, at the White House, 
officially welcomed into being the fair that is already 
acknowledged as the most beautiful, and which gives every 
promise of being the most successful ever held. 

Historically the exposition is a triumph to the Hon. 
Wm. H. Seward, that wise statesman of Civil War fame, 
who vet maintained to the end of his days that the most 
important act of his administration was the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia. The price paid was $7,200,000 and 
the deal was put through onlv in the face of the most violent 
opposition. "The consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
Alaska was a bad bargain at апу price—a white elephant 
that had been foisted on to the United States under cover of 
a natural desire to reciprocate to Russia for her kindness 
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during the Civil War. And yet after the lapse of a genera- 
tion the State of New York has seen fit to erect at Seattle, 
as its State building, a beautiful structure which “is a 
replica of the home of William H. Seward, whose far- 
sighted statesmanship gave Alaska to the United States.” 
A generation ago the potential greatness of Alaska was little 
dreamed of. A decade ago, with the discovery of gold, 
came a tardy realisation by a few people of some of the 
possibilities of Alaska. Even to-day, however, the rank and 
file of the United States look upon Alaska as a land of 
snow, ice, and gold, and so we have the justification for a 
fair in the heart of the Pacific North-west whose purpose 1s 
“to exploit and make known to the world the possibilities 
and resources of the Alaskan, Yukon, and Pacific countries 
and the great Pacific North-west.” Always before Alaska 
has been pictured as a land of cold and gold. The com- 
paratively few who have learned better are using this 
exposition to teach the world of the hundred of thousands of 
acres of excellent farming land, of the great forests of 
timber wealth, of the coal and mineral deposits, and of 
the fishing banks. The key-note of the situation was 
sounded by Hon. J. J. Hill in his address on opening day, 
when he said that this exposition can justly lay claim to a 
larger purpose than any other previous like enterprise, 
because heretofore the inspiration has come from a looking 
backward to some great event of history, whereas this 
exposition leaves the past behind and strives to look forward 
into the golden future that lies before these undeveloped 
countries. 
BUILDING THE EXPOSITION. 

Where to-day stands a beautiful exposition, complete in 
every detail, there stood less than three years ago a dense 
forest of high pines and undergrowth, in such virgin state 
that the preliminary survevs were made only after the axemen 
had cut the way through. The site selected was a tract of 
ground lving between Lake Washington and Lake Union, 
with a shore line on each body of water, and consisting of 
some 250 acres. This land is the property of the University 
of Washington, and is located about six miles from the 
centre of the city. [n every way the selection of this site 
was a wise move. First of all, because the University 1s to 
receive, after the fair is over, all the buildings that she can 
utilise, and hence many permanent structures have been 
erected, thereby preventing the usual great economic waste. 
Again, the natural setting is superb, for the high rolling 
ground gives everywhere beautiful views of the lakes and 
mountains. Finally, the climatic conditions are such as to 
make possible a fairy land of flowers. shrubs, and trees. 
the like of which has never before been seen. Unlike other 
fairs, this exposition did not call for Government backing. 
Instead, the people of Seattle financed the enterprise by 
general subscription to the extent of $1,000,000, the State 
of Washington furnished $2,000,000 more, and other States 
have furnished nearly another $1,000,000. The Govern- 
ment appropriated $600,000, every cent of which has been 
used for its own buildings and exhibits. These amounts, 
together with the investment represented by individual con- 
ressioners and exhibitors, have been used to prepare the 
grounds and erect some 150 buildings. "Taken as a whole. 
the proposition stands as a $10.000,000 enterprise, and the 
money has been carefully spent. 

An exposition is of necessity a veritable complete city, 
with a fully equipped system of utilities, such as water. 
gas, and light. The civil engineer has played an important 
part in the construction period, as under his supervision 
there have been constructed eight miles of sewer mains. 
seven miles each of large and small water mains, ten miles 
of asphalt pavement, and many miles of paths and tracks, 
amd 500.000 cubic yards of earth have been moved. | 

The court of honour contains a gevser basin and a six-fall 
cascade, all within a sunken garden. About these are 
grouped the main exhibit structures, vix., manufactures, 
Oriental, Hawaiian, main Government, ‘Alaskan, European, 
and agricultural buildings. To the rear of these in roughly 
concentric circles are the other structures. the more import- 
ant of which are forestry, machinery hall, Philippine. 
fisheries, auditorium, fine arts, and mines. Complete and 
attractive buildings have been erected for Japan, China, 
and Canada, while State buildings have been erected by 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho. Utah, California, and New 
York. Various county and special exhibit buildings and a 


| progressive business man. 


Streak"—complete the physical equipment. Throughout, 
quality rather than magnitude of construction has been aimed 
at, and this idea shows itself in the grouping and treatment 
of buildings which are set close together, and treated as a 
combined unit—a pleasing departure in exposition building. 
The main axis is the cascade court, at the upper end of 
which is the main Government building, with Mt. Rainier, 
that grand sentinel of the coast, at the other end, towering 
up into the sky in full view. 

Electrically the aim has been to produce beauty and 
harmony rather than the unusual. The decorative lighting 
of all buildings and grounds has required a total of 250,000 
eight-candle-power frosted lamps. These have been used 
in outline, soffet, and indirect lighting on 18in. spacing, 
and against the ivorv-white of the buildings give a peculiarly 
soft and pleasing effect. For the grounds a special type of 
staff electrolier was designed and over 200 used. Each 
unit contains 39 50-watt meridian lamps screwed into sockets 
cast within the staff ball. The effect has proven very 
satisfactory. The current for all lighting and power is 
furnished bv the Seattle Electric Company from its new 
6,000-kilowatt sub-station located on the exposition grounds. 
Part of the current is brought from the water plant at 
Electron, so miles distant, over 50,000-volt 3-phase trans- 
mission lines, and the balance from the Georgetown steam 
turbine plant at 13.800 volts, 3-phase. At the sub-station 
the voltage is stepped down to 2.300 volts, and distribution 
made around the grounds by underground system to various 
centres where transformation again takes place to 234 
117-volt 3-wire secondaries. 

A verv beautiful electrical effect is obtained at the 
cascades, bv giving rainbow series of colouring to the six 
water'alls. By means of a reactance coil, designed and 
wound especially to carry the full load of the cascade 
lighting, all the lights are alternately brought on from 
darkness to full brilliancy twice each minute. Accentuating 
the Alaskan side of the exposition are totem-pole electroliers 
scattered at various points about the ground. these being 
specially designed for this purpose. A beautiful effect is 
obtained in the trees of the natural park, extending for 
nearlv a mile along Lake Washington front by the thousands 
of lights which have ‘been scattered through the branches in 
bewildering profusion.—The * Engineering Magazine.” 
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CONSTRUCTION ОР INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS. 


By ]. Н. Perry. 


FTER deciding that an additional building or that 
reconstruction is necessary, the industrial executive is 
confronted with a choice of materials and methods of 

construction. He wants the best possible building at the 
least possible cost. By least possible cost is generally meant 
not only the initial cost, but also ultimate cost, which takes 
into consideration interest, maintenance, depreciation, and 
insurance charges. In most instances there are other yearly 
expenditures (such as amount of power required to operate the 
machinery used in the manufacturing processes, the repairs on 
the machinery, vermin losses to stock and to finished products, 
amount of light available, and the sanitary conditions as they 
affect the efficiency of the employees) entering into the 
relative costs of different kinds of industrial buildings. 

In general there are two classes of structures from which the 
selection is to be made—non-fireproof and fireproof. The 
various types of the former are legion, and will not be con- 
sidered in detail herein, as it is assumed that except in 
connection with special industries, which constitute but a very 
small percentage of the commercial interests of the country, 
non-fireproof structures are neither suitable nor economical, 
and do not attract serious attention on the part of the 
Despite the low initial cost of non- 
fireproof construction, in many cases it is possible to show 
that a more expensive fireproof building will afford the better 
investment for capital when the items of yearly expenses as 


. noted above are considered. 


‘steel, mill construction, and reinforced concrete. 


The second class of industrial structure, however, naturally 
divides itself into three distinct and separate types—structural 


Before 


long list of amusement attractions—called here “The Pav | going into the comparative merits and costs of these three 
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varieties of buildings, it will be well to make clear what is 
meant by the term fireproof. 

The method of construction which will result in a fireproof 
building is simple in conception and theory, and, though of 
wide range in its applications and workings out, is not 
difficult of comprehension by the layman. A stove is fire- 
proof—only its contents burn. A fireproof building must be 
similar to a stove as far as its own properties are concerned. 
With respect to its contents it must be like a battery of coke 
ovens - so arranged that any one fire can be confined to its 
starting point. The fundamental idea in fireproof-building 
design is to restrict the possible fire to as smal! an area as 
is practicable, and having done this, to provide means for 
quickly extinguishing the blaze. In order to carry out this 
basic principle it is necessary to have walls, floors, and 
partitions constructed of non-combustible materials, the 
windows either set with metal frames and -glazed with wire 
glass or else protected by metal shutters, and to have all 
doorways fitted with metal-covered wood doors closing 
automatically by means of fusible-link connections. In 


numerous fire walls. All stair and elevator wells must be 
enclosed in fire-resistant partitions. Given a stove-like building 
such'as would be obtained by following these specifications, 
it is further imperative to instal apparatus capable of putting 
out a fire as soon as it starts, and at the same time giving 
alarm to the local fire-fighting forces—be they maintained 
by the city or town or a part of the factory staff. Automatic- 
sprinkler systems equipped with pressure tanks and connected 
with ample water supply, as well as numerous hose lines and 
hydrants when inspected and repaired at proper intervals, will, 
together with automatic fire alarms, provide the protection 
which the owner of a well constructed fireproof building has a 
right to demand. 

Regarding this question of fireproofness, it may not be 
amiss to emphasise the great importance of carrying out the 
details completely. So often it occurs that a building is put 
up of non-combustible materials and that is all. Its owne- 
believes his structure to be fireproof in every way, whereas it 
offers no adequate protection to its contents. A fire in a 
neighbouring factory might spread through its wooden aud 
plain glass windows, and once obtaining a foothold go from 
one end of the building to the other. To be sure, the fire- 
resistant frame and walls would be serviceable soon after the 
fire, but when the comparatively slight expense of installing 
fireproof details in accordance with the rules of the National : 
Board of Fire Underwriters is considered, it is a pity to lose , 
go per cent. of the fireproof value of the structure. To bring | 
out this idea more forcibly, reference can properly be made to | 
the Iroquois Theatre disaster in Chicago in December, 1903. | 
The details of the loss of life in that holocaust are familiar to | 
everyone. And yet that theatre two days after the fire was in | 
as good condition as the day it was turned over to the 
painters and decorators to put on the finishing touches. It; 
was a matter of but small expense to put the building in. 
condition for its opening soon afterwards as the North-Western | 
Theatre. The tremendous loss of life was attributable to the 
unusual carelessness with which a few details of exits, smoke | 
vents, and curtains were executed or neglected. The building 
was fireproof in itself, only the managers failed to carry to 
completion the fundamental conditions necessary to the con- ¡ 
fining or the controlling of a fire once it got under way. 


addition, the building should be laid out with provisi-n for 
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lath coverings subjected to hot fires gave way, and the flames 
reaching the steel columns caused them to buckle and pull the 
building down. In spite of these dangers there is no question 
about the excellency of first-class steel construction. Every 
day buildings of steel are being put up which are fireproof in 
the highest sense of the term. The only serious argument 
against steel is tts cost. The fireproofing of every structural 
member with a second material increases the cost of erection 
considerably—so much so, indeed, that reinforced-concrete 
contractors can and have in many citable cases underbid the 
structural-steel men when figures were being taken on plans 
which called for a first-class fireproof structure put up in 
either concrete or steel. Reference to an actual building will 
establish this statement. In May, 1908, the contracts were 
let for a department-store warehouse in Brooklyn having 
about six acres of floor space under one roof, and constituting 
a large and in every way complete fireproof proposition. At 
that time the building market in New York was at a low ebb 
and all contractors were hungry for work and were willing to 
accept jobs on very nearly cost basis. Alterna:e figures were 
taken by the owners’ arcnitect on reinforced concrete and 
steel. The successful concrete bid was 30,000 dols. under the 
lowest steel figure—representing a saving for concrete over 
steel of about 12 per cent. In anoth:r instance, on a publish. 
ing plant and general office building of very large sze іп 
Springfield, Mass., the successful reinforced-concrete bid was 
about 40,000 dols. lower than the steel estimates—a saving of 
approximately ro per cent. 

In buildings where long spans—such as those in excess' of 
fifty feet- -are necessary, steel, owing to its lightness in truss 
form, has the advantage over any other material. Further- 
more, where small loads are to be supported, it is often possible 
to design a building in steel and keep the cost under that of 
a satisfactory design in reinforced concrete or any other fire- 
proof material. For one-storey factories of large ground area 
structural steel is an ideal material, but for the normal type of 
industrial building, where the question of protection against 
fire is of importance and where the building is several storeys 
high with loads of 150 pounds per square foot or larger, 
structural steel where properly fireprooted will be found to 
exceed in cost the same structure erected in concrete. The 
question of the relative merits of the two materials as regards 
hreproofness, vibration, and maintenance, admits of long 
discussion, and will be omitted here, as only the cost item 
is to be taken up. It may be conservatively stated, however, 
that concrete gives as good service along these lines as any 
other : tructural material, if not better. 

The factory or mill owner, after considering structural steel 
for his proposed building, has—if a fireproof structure be in 
his mind—either reinforced concrete or mill construction 
to choose from. 

By reinforced concrete is meant a building having a con- 
crete framework or skeleton, and either concrete, masonry, or 
brick curtain walls, The concrete frame must have steel 
reinforcement designed, fabricated, and placed by or under 
the supervision of technically trained and experienced 
engineers. Too frequently is the assumption made that 
concrete 1s an easy thing to handle and that any one 
can work with it safely. The collapses and failures of 
concrete structures which have occurred in the United States 
have been due to just such ideas. "The plans for the buildings 
have been drawn by men who did not appreciate the amount 


As previously stated, fireproof construction may be obtained of detail and the study necessary to provide tor all 


by the use of any опе of the three following structural 
methods: structural steel, reinforced concrete, and mill 
construction, 
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structural steel, in order to be included in this class of: 


contingencies. The erection was entrusted to contractors 
who had no perception of the importance of the proper 
placing of the reinforcement nor of the necessity of rigid 
inspection of materials constituting the concrete, let alone 


building, must be thoroughly protected with some form of ап appreciation of the problem of forms and their removal. 
fireproofing, such as brick, terra cotta block, or concrete. | Granted that reinforced concrete is given the consideration 
With careful design and faithful execution an industrial ; every other structural material receives as far as design and 
building of steel can be erected which will meet perfectly fire- erection are concerned, there is presented to the prospective 


proof requirements and procure the approval of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters. It will obtain minimum insurance rates, 
will be low in maintenance and depreciation charges, and, in 
addition, will admit of very quick erection when that is 
important. Vital question as it is, however, the proper fire- 
proofing of structural steel frequently fails to receive the 
attention it requires. Very common is the idea that steel is 
so good that it can take care of itself. In the San Francisco 
and Baltimore conflagrations there occurred many cases where 
the collapse of a building was due to the failure of the 
fireproof (?) protection around the steel columns. Numerous 
instances are on record where terra-cotta and plaster-on-metal- 


builder or owner a material and method of construction 
which, though comparatively new commercially (but old 
historically), is entirely satisfactory for industrial purposes. 
Reinforced concrete is being used allov er the world to-day 
for nearly every kind of structure, from telegraph poles and 
fences to great arch bridges, sixteen-storey buiidings, and 
factory plants many acres in extent. Its properties with 
respect to the comparative costs with other materials are 10 
the main its most interesting feature, and will be discussed 
in detail in this article. Betore taking up the various Items 
entering into this subject a definition of what is meant by mill 
construction is necessary. 
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“Mill construction” is a term applied to a certain type of 
mill and factory construction developed and utilised most 
widely throughout New England—especially, however, in 
Massachusetts. lts detail growth was fostered by the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies and by insurance interests 
generally, with the object of reducing the fire losses among 
the great manufacturing plants of that territory. As a result 
of many years of investigation, experiment, and study, a 
method of putting together more or less non-fire-resistant 
materials to form а semi-fireproof or so called ““slow-burning” 
building has been arrived at and adopted very successfully 
throughout this country. Primarily mili construction is 
based upon the use of yellow pine or oak timbers of large size 
and close spacing, the controlling idea being to take 
advantage of the inability of fire to eat its way into wood in 
large bulk. Experience has shown that an ordinary fire will 
not burn a 12-inch by 12-inch wooden column for a depth 
greater than an inch or two, and that a 4-inch wooden floor 
supported on heavy joists is equally slow to burn up. By 
lavish use of heavy timber it is possible, with the assistance of 
sprinklers, automatic fire doors, and every underwriters’ 
detail, to build a factory which will be slow-burning and 
consequently more or less fireproof. 

This mill construction offered a method of building which 
possessed many of the advantages of steel, and yet was cheap 
enough to bring it within the range cf many owners who could 
not put up a first-class steel building. Ву careful adherence 
to details of design, installation of fire-walls, etc., fire losses 
were reduced to a low point, with a natural lowering of 
insurance rates, which was the great desideratum. 

The question of which is the better— reinforced concrete or 
mill construction —admits of close study before & satisfactory 
answer can be obtained. The decision between the two 
construction methods would seem to depend largely upon 
which will show itself for a term of years to be the best 
investment for capital—all things considered. If it is possible 
to demonstrate an annual saving for one type of building over 
the other, the superiority of that class of structure should be 
firmly established. 

In comparing reinforced-concrete buildings with slow- 
burning mill construction, there are several factors which must 
be considered in detail, as follows :— 

Item I. INITIAL CosTr.— Under normal conditions the 
first cost of a reinfoiccd-concrete building will vary from an 
excess of 10 per cent, down to figures equal to those obtainable 
for mill construction. This variation is inversely proportional 
to the size of the building. The larger the structure, the 
more nearly equal become the bids of the two classes. There 
have been instances, notably in Minneapolis and Toledo, 
where in connection with very large warehouses—exceeding a 
quarter of a million dollars in cost—estimates on mill con- 
struction exceeded those for reinforced concrete, and the latter 
material was adopted. In the medium-sized warehouse, mill, 

or factory— buildings costing from 25,000 dols. up to 100,000 
dols.—the mill-construction building will cost less than con- 
crete by about 5 per cent. or то percent. By citing actual 
cases this statement can be made more clear. For a grocery 
warehouse in Jersey City the contract price for the concrete 
building was 3,9co dols. higher than the best mill-construction 

` bid—this on a building costing approximately 40,000 dols 
In another case, on a small flour warehouse on Manhattan 
Island, the concrete bid was 15,000 dols. against 13,500 dols. 
for mill construction—a difference of 11 per cent. Actual 
bids were submitted for a paint factory in Brooklyn at a total 
cost of about 75,000 dols. where the bid of the reinforced- 
concrete contractor was a few dollars below the bid of the 
mill-construction man. In this case the specifications of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters for a first-class mill-construction 
building were lived up to in every detail. It will be con- 
servative, therefore, to assume for purposes of ultimate 
comparison that concrete will run over mill construction 
10 per cent in first cost, 

(To be Continued.) 


——— & -—— 


REGARDING Lord Holland’s statue in Kensington High 
Street, a correspondent writes :—May I point out that the 
Surroundings of this statue are in a disgracefully neglected 
condition, overgrown with weeds? There is a mural tablet 
above the fountain in front of the statue which doubtless 
justly eulogises the virtues of the deceased gentleman, and 
somewhat quaintly ends with the phrase, “He had no 
enemies," and, judging from the surroundings of the statue, 
neither has he friends. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


ON Saturday afternoon the infants’ and girls’ departments 
of the new school erected in Raddle Barn Lane, Selly 
Oak, by the King's Norton and Northfield Urban District 
Council were opened by Mr. T. Quinney, chairman of the 
education committee. The school has been built in three 
blocks, and has accommodation for 1,200 children, each 
block holding 400, and in addition there is a centre for 
the teaching of cookery and laundry work. Each depart- 
ment consists of a central hall, seven class-rooms, two 
teachers’ rooms, and the usual store-rooms. The buildings 
have been erected on simple lines, and the result 1s a 
well-lighted and well-ventilated structure. The cost per 
head of the new building is £10 15s. The architect was 
Mr. J. P. Osborne, Birmingham. 


IT is proposed to commence almost immediately the erec- 
tion of a good-sized hall, which will give the church authori- 
ties possession of excellent accommodation for temperance 
and social work before the end of the year at Wallsend. 
At present funds will not permit of more than half of 
the building being erected, and the portion to be carried 
out comprises the parish hall, 52ft. long by 3rft.. wide, 
with opened timbered roof, ladies’ parlour, 22ft. long by 
16ft., class-room, 22ft. by 14ft., and a spacious lobby, from 
which the hall and rooms open. A kitchen, with cooking 
accommodation, and lavatory is provided at the rear of 
the building conveniently situated with regard to the hall 
and rooms. The whole of this accommodation is on the 
ground plan, and the postponed portion of the scheme com- 
prises a small hall to accommodate about 100 persons on 
the ground floor entered from the lobby, and on the first 
floor a billiard-room for two tables, a large games-room and 
lavatories, etc., with separate entrance from Atkinson Street. 
At the south-west corner of the building accommodation for 
the caretakers will be provided. Special attention has been 
given to the ventilation, lighting, and heating, the two 
latter being solely by gas. ‘The architects are Messrs. 
Frank Caws, Steel and Caws, Sunderland, while the con- 
tractor for the general work is Mr. John Lant, Walker 
Road, and for the plumbing, Mr. T. Hedderly, Wallsend. 


On Saturday the foundation-stone was laid of a Cottage 
Hospital for Felixstowe and Walton, which is being gener- 
ously provided for the district by Mr. C. H. E. Croydon. 
The building will contain, on the ground floor, entrance 
porch and vestibule, with matron's sitting-room and doctor's 
room on 'either side; staircase hall, and corridors, two 
four-bed wards and two private wards of one bed each, 
with duty room between the large wards for proper super- 
vision. There will also be an operating theatre, two bath- 
rooms and sanitary conveniences, tradesmen's entrance with 
service staircase, and ample store accommodation. On the 
first floor are nurses' sitting-room, four bed-rooms, linen- 
room, kitchen, scullery, larder, pantry, store, etc., with 
lavatory and w.c. A lift is provided from the kitchen 
down to the duty-room, which is also available for use in 
the hall and first-floor landing. Hot and cold water 
supplies will be available all over the buildings, and gas 
and electricity will be laid on for cooking and heating, 
as well as lighting. Electric bells and speaking tubes 
will be fitted up. The whole of the ground floor will be 
covered with the “Perfect” jointless flooring, and all in- 
ternal and external angles will be rounded. The internal 
woodwork will be executed in pitch pine and vamished. 
The exterior of the building will be finished in rubbed 
and gauged brickwork on the ground floor, and pebble 
dash on the upper floor. 


Tue plans in connection with the Royal Infirmary which 
were passed on Thursday week at Glasgow Dean of Guild 
Court, are for the second instalment of the main building, 
now in, course of erection, says the “Glasgow Herald." 
The portion already erected comprises about two-thirds 
of the surgical block, the remaining third being embraced 
in the portion now about to be proceeded with. In addi- 
tion to this 3t comprises the central block, which contains 
the administrative department and department for special 
diseases. The ground floor of the central block contains 
the general offices and superintendent's room, also matron's 
and assistants’ rooms, together with board-room and other 
administrative offices. It also contains large nurses’ dining- 
room, accommodating 150 nurses, residents' dining-room and 
reading-room, together with complete service and lavatory 
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accommodation. These dining-rooms are each provided with 
service-rooms containing service lifts which communicate 
direct with the kitchen on the sixth floor. The basement 
floor contains the dispensary, with cleaners’ and porters’ 
dining-room, as also the gencral stores. The first, second, 
third, and tourth floors contain the wards for various special 
. diseases, such as throat, nose, ear, and skin diseases, also 
wards for treatment of burns. The sixth floor contains 
the general kitchen, together with various apartments and 
offices connected therewith. On this floor a service corridor 
runs round the whole building communicating with the 
lifts at the various blocks, so that the service from the 
kitchen is placed in trolleys which are wheeled along the 
cortidor to the service lifts in each block, these lifts com- 
` municating with a set of wards on each floor, the service 
being direct and convenient. The central block is cut 
off from the blocks on either side of it by large archways 
which form a conspicuous feature in the quadrangle front. 
The main entrance is in the centre of the special discases 
block, and leads to a large entrance hall which has à 
gallerv at every floor, the circular well running to the top 
of the building. This hall is lighted on three sides and 
also from ‘the roof. Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., 15, 
Blvthswood Square, Glasgow, is the architect for the build- 


ing. 


ж 
JOTTINGS. 


Mr. E. Doucras HOYLAND. architect, has removed from 
2, Walbrook, E.C., to 10, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


has promised to present a 


SIR JAMES WHITEHEAD, Bart., 
residents of Wilmington 


village club and institute to the 


(Kent). 


ANOTHER Westminster thoroughfare, to which at one time 
an unenviable notoriety attached, is about to be swept 
away in connection with the improvements. This is Parker 
Street, a tiny turning leading out of Princes Street, formerly 
known as the Long Ditch, and closely adjoming the site 
of the old Royal Aquarium. 


A ROCHDALE cotton-spinner has initiated a scheme for the 
erection of artisan cottages, on the. garden city plan, at 
Keswick, a town which is often called the metropolis of the 
Lake District, says the “Standard.” Tenders have already 
been acceptel for the building of 23 houses, the rents of 
which will vary from Хто to £25. "The scheme will cost 


£. 4,000. 


On Wednesday Таах St. Levan laid the foundation-stone 
for the building of St. Chad’s Church, Moon Street, Devon- 
port. It is to be built on the site of the present mission 
hall and room, and will seat 350 persons. It will be of 
brick, with Portland stone dressing, and will be ready for 
worship bv Christmas. The contract, secured by Pearn 
Bros.. Plymouth, is for £1.400. The architect is Mr. G. 
Fellowes Prynne. 


Even the old oak of old England is threatened by foreign 
competition. It was stated during the hearing of a case 
at the City of London Court, that Austrian oak was regarded 
as infinitely the best for fluoring purposes. So great was 


the demand for it that the price had risen to a high 
figure. Immense quantities of Japanese oak, it was added, 


had also been imported during the past three vears. Judge 
Lumley Smith was somewhat "relieve d to learn that English 
oak was still used bv a number of persons.—* Daily 
Express." 


IN endeavouring to reclaim 180,000 acres of land in the 
Rio Grande Vallev, near Engle, New Mexico, the United 
States Government is engaged on the largest irrigation pro- 
ject in the world, the estimated cost of which is 41,650,000. 
According to the “Los Angelos Times,” a huge dam is to 
be thrown across the Rio Grande, forming a lake or reser- 
voir more than 4o miles long, and capable of storing 
2,000,000 acre-foot of water. (An acre-foot is an acre of 
water a foot deep). This vast irrigation work, larger than 
the famous Assouan dam in the River Nile, Egypt, in- 
volves the construction of a rubble-concrete dam 1,150ft. 
wide at the crest, 4ooft. wide at the surface of the water, 
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250ft. wide at bed-rock, and standing ıgoft. above the 
water. The base of this dam will be set 6sft. below the 
bed of the stream. The water to be impounded by this 
dam will form a lake approximately 45 miles long, five 
or six miles wide in some places, and ı75ft. deep at the 
southern end. И will cover an area of 38,400 acres, and 
will have a: storage capacity double that of the present 
largest irrigation reservoir in the world, the Assouan reser- 
voir in Egypt. which has a storage capacity of about 
1,000,000flt. 


—r —— 
TRADE NOTES. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. 5. F. Hynes, F.R.1.B.A., South 
Mall. Cork, the Bovle system of natural ventilation, embrac- 
Ing the latest patent air-pump ventilators and air inlets, has 
been applied to the Clifton Convalescent Home, Cork. 


THE Children's Home for the Lancaster Union is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. 


AMONGST the new schools which have recently been erected 
at Bristol to meet the demands of the growing population 
in the outside districts, are those in Sommerville Road, built 
by Messrs. Humphries and Son, from the designs of Messrs. 
Gough and Sons, of Bristol. The whole of the stone used 
is St. Aldhelm Box Ground. from the Box Hill Quarries. 


MESSRS. MAJOR AND COMPANY. LTD., are showing an 
artistic pavilion originally erected by them at the Letchworth 
Cottage Exhibition to illustrate the effect of their wood 
preserving stain “Solignum,” which has been used on the 
Interior and exterior woodwork.  Solignum is an invaluable 
preparation for the treatment of all woodwork. Tt is cheap, 
easily applied, has great covering capacity, and is excellent 
in appearance. An item of interest to visitors from tropical 
countries 15 a case containing the result of a most severe test 
made with Solignum as a protection against that destructive 
pest the white ant. Solignum has emerged completely 
successful. 


eT 


THE outcry as to the decadence of British industry is rather 
contradicted by the fact of the enormous strides the British 
Uralite Company is making, despite foreign competition, 
in their asbestos slate, which is a fireproof material. Their 
output is phenomenal, as instanced by 200,000 tiles having 
been just shipped against one order to the Argentine, and 
70,000 feet to a West Indian port—that is quite independent 
of home consumption. Thev have so arranged their plant, 
which is supplied by a large engineering firm near London, 
to produce 1,000 tiles per nor. and Ar is hardly deemed 
sufficient for the orders in hand. It is evident that intelli- 
gent manufacturers can still hold their own in this country. 


We have received from Messrs. Norton and Gregory, of 
Castle Lane, Buckingham Gate. S.W., a copy of their latest 
catalogue, which comprises the following sections: Survev- 
ing and drawing instruments. drawing materials, photo 
processes, photo apparatus, office stationery, and office 
furniture. This catalogue has distinct advantages. In 
the first place it is very complete, including all kinds of 
things from theodolites at £30 a-piece down to rubber 
squares and lengths of tape. It is also a very handy size, 
which is always a consideration, and is well bound in cloth. 
The sections of the e atalogue are also indented, so that апу 
particular section is seen at a glance, and there is, of 
course, a complete index. It includes everything that can 
possibly be wanted in the office of an architect, survevor and 
estate agent, as well as many things that are wanted in 
ordinary commercial offices, and, boi ‘ing so complete and 
compact, makes it one of the best catalogues we have seen. 
Tt will be remembered that Messrs. Norton and Gregory 
are the inventors of “belography, ” a special process fo 
exact fac-simile reproductions of plans and drawings, which 
Was noticed in our columns some time ago, an which has 
proved so invaluable in the duplication. of drawings and 
plans at short notice and moderate cost. 
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HOUSING AND EMPTY HOUSES. 


LL who desire to see an amelioration of the existing 
conditions of life for the poorer classes must count the 
better housing arrangements as a matter of the very first 

moment. But unfortunately the question of ways and means 
isa very complicated one, and a curious illustration of it has 
occurred in Manchester, where the obligations imposed on 
local authorities are found to be almost absurd in a particular 
instance, which has been brought to the notice of the Local 
Government Board. An inquiry has been held at the Man- 
chester Town Hall into the application of the Corporation to 
be excused from the statutory obligation to build houses to 
take the place of those that have to be demolished in order 
that the Education Committee may build three new schools. 
Mr. Councillor Johnston opposed the application on the 
ground that, in his judgment, it will be better financially, as 
well as from a health point of view, for the Corporation to go 
on with the housing scheme at Cheetham. This housing 
plan was agreed upon four or five years ago, and land was 
bought which is costing the city „£ Soo a year. Plans of 
houses to be built and estimates of cost have been prepared, 
but when the Council was asked for a final decision, it decided 
that there are so many empty houses in the city that it would 
be a waste of money to go on with the housing scheme. Ac- 
cordingly a deputation waited upon Mr. John Burns, Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, and asked him to relieve 
the city of the necessity of providing new houses in lieu of 
the few that have to be removed to make way for the new 
schools. In three arears—Ancoats, Hulme, and Deansgate— 
there are some old schools which are admittedly unfit for their 
purpose. The Education Committee wish to build three new 
schools. They have secured the sites. On these sites there are 
36 labourers' dwellings. There are several small shops, but the 
Working Classes Act, 1903, takes no'cognisance of shops; 
it concerns itself with labourers’ houses only. It has been 
found that in the three localities there are 732 empty houses 
within half a mile of the houses which it is proposed to 
demolish, and that these untenanted dwellings may be had at 
rents equal to those paid for the houses now occupied. In these 
circumstances the inspector was asked to advise the Local 
Government Board that there is no necessity to build more 
houses. Now, of course, the large number of existing empty 
houses cannot be said to be attractive or conveniently suitable 
for modern use. But they are there, and ought to be reckoned 
with. Surely some scheme of emendation could be within 
the power of local authorities in cases of this kind; with 
compulsory purchase and some well-considered and economical 
scheme of improvement, surely empty houses might be brought 
into practical use. The opposing views of social reformers on 
the elements of success are apt to be somewhat bewildering 
It is certain that the huge ugly barrack buildings erected 
under the title of Model Dwellings are falling largely into 
disfavour, and a strong case is being made out for the more 
ideal conditions obtainable further from business centres, and 
which can be within reach by the better carrying services both 
by rail and road. 1f we are to have the great barrack-like 
buildings, they ought to be subject to more reasonable re- 
strictions, so that the designer could impart something of pleas- 
antness and homeliness into the scheme. It appears to us that 
legislation is advancing far beyond the capacity for an 
intelligent application of the new powers and responsibilities 
thrust upon local authorities, and in very few instances can 
we regard the design of so-called model dwellings as satisfac- 
tory. Such buildings as those which lie to the back of Charing 
Cross Hospital are a striking commentary on the inability to 
know what should be done to make dwellings for the poor fairly 
pleasant and attractive. If housing schemes are carried out to 
imperative order in such a way as to still further largely 
depreciate empty house property, where does the economical 
science of life come in? If we can only benefit one class ot 
person by despoiling another, is it possible that we can be 
working on right lines? It has been a constant thought with 
us for some time that the owners of empty houses might be well 
advised, either co-operatively or singly, to try what a rehabili- 


ation of their property might do. We have seen tne lease of 
wretched-looking house purchased ata very low price and 
then the whole place so rehabilitated that it produced a profit 
of 13 per cent. Rows of empty houses can probably only 
be sold ata great loss, but they could very often be trans- 
formed into something both habitable and attractive, and one 
wonders why the architect is not frequently called in to 
effect a thorough reformation such as might bring back a 
great deal of this lost capital into the market. We feel sure 
that Housing and Empty Houses have an interrelation of 
interest which might be investigated with good results. 


———X——— 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


W E were informed by an old resident im 
Croydon this week. that the result of the 
poll in regard to the proposed demoli- 


tion of the Whitgift Almshouses was almost sure to be 
in favour of their retention, as the bulk of the inhabitants 
would fully appreciate the value of such an interesting 
old structure. We confess we should not have looked for 
such a result ourselves, and we can hardlv believe that an 
opinion expressed by just that number who will take the 
trouble to vote on such a subject could be of great value. 
The fact is, no opinion on such a matter ought to be as 
sound and well-considered as that of the body which is 
appointed to safeguard the interests of the town, but in 
the case of Crovdon, it is obvious one cannot trust a judg- 
ment as to the value of old buildings to its town council. 
It has been stated that no elective body has a right to 
decide such an exceptional case without a mandate from 
the burgesses; but we hold that members of town councils 
should be men of culture and intelligence enough to form 
à sound opinion as to the merits and value of old buildings 
left in their charge. 


Tue "Daily Chronicle" says:—In regard to town-planning, 
we must proceed bv easy stages if we are to avoid the 
enormously expensive mistakes that have been made by 
Continental cities. With all their planning and regula- 
tion, the tenement is still the stereotyped form of dwelling 
for the German worker. English housing ideals long ago 
advanced far bevond the tenement, and experience will 
probably teach us that English town planning must begin 
with the workman's cottage rather than the grandiose 
street improvement. Our objective must be the planting 
of Bournvilles and Port Sunlights on the outskirts of great 
cities and towns. Power of compulsory purchase of land 
is essential to the success of anv town-planning scheme, 
and the procedure by which this can be accomplished might 
be simplified with advantage. in the direction of conferring 
greater freedom upon the purchasing authorities. Power 
to limit the number of houses per acre does not appear 
to be explicitly. conferred. by the Bill, and the omission 
should be remedied. Universal experience teaches that 
this power is of fundamental importance in all town. plan- 
ning schemes, and that, moreover, it should be applied 
in the first stages of the plan. 


Ir is announced that the contract for the erection of new 
barracks for the Egyptian Government, at Abbassia, near 
Cairo, has been let to Messrs. Henry Lovatt, Ltd., of 
Wolverhampton. They are to be of concrete blocks. It 
will take three and a half vears to build, being on the 
same method as done by the same firm on Salisbury Plain. 


THE following comment on the Housing and Town Planning 
Bill appeared in the “Daily Telegraph" :—If this pernicious 
Socialistic Bill ever becomes law, its effects will and must 
be to:— Ist. Increase the already stupendous municipal debt, 
in the first decade, bv at least one hundred millions sterling 
(£,100,000,000) ! andly. Pave the way for the munici- 
palities becoming the universal house and land owner ; thus, 
3rdly. Bringing about universal Socialism so dear, still, 
to the heart of Mr. John Burns and his friends. If anvone 
doubt the conclusions I have arrived at, let any reader 
purchase a copy of the Bill and read it through. From 
the Socialistic point of view, this Bill is more to be feared 
than the Budget. Should it pass the House of Commons, 
then the duty of the Lords is clear, and lies straight before 
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them. This Bill strikes at the verv root of individualism, 
and is intended so to do by Mr. John Burns, who cannot 
forget, apparently, that he was once a member of the 
S.D.F., and in spirit, at least, is now a member. No 
one reading the Bill can doubt for one moment the author 
of it 1s a convinced Socialist, no matter for the nonce 
how he may label himself politically. —H. R. Gawen Сорау, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 


Or International Exhibitions, the “Times” says:—It is im- 
possible to believe that British commercial firms would not 
be acting to their own grave detriment, and to that of the 
collective. national commerce, if thev ceased to be repre- 
sented in these great competitive displavs. They have a 
duty to the country as well as to their own balance-sheets ; 
but it is only fair, on the other hand, that they should 
receive some public assistance in an undertaking which is 
of benefit to the public as well as to themselves. Such 
assistance, from a public department backed by public funds, 
is henceforward to be supplied them, 


THE Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have appointed 
Mr. Charles John Holmes, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine 
Art in the University of Oxford, has been appointed director, 
keeper. and secretary of the National Portrait Gallery, in 
succession to Mr. Lionel Cust. 


— —— 


COMPETITIONS. 


THe Herne Bay Urban District Council invite competitive 
drawings for a pavilion to be erected on the proposed exten- 
sion of the pier, at a total cost not exceeding. £4,000— 
exclusive of the architect’s commission. Premiums of 426 
5s., and £10 ros., respectively, will be awarded for such 
two designs as shall be judged of sufficient merit by the 
council, and placed by them as firs: and second—the pre- 
mium of £26 ss. to merge into the usual commission. 
provided the work is carried out by such competitor. Plan 
of site and copy of conditions may be obtained from Mr. 
Joseph Jubb, Clerk, Town Hall, Herne Bav. on payment 
of £1 1s., which will be returned on reevipt of a bond fide 
design. Drawings to be deposited at the Clerk's. Office, 
Town Hall, Herne Bay, by noon on November 30. 

There are some wrong conditions here, which will, we 


suppose prevent reputable architects competing. There is. 


no promise of an assessor, The premiums are paltry, and 
one is of no account, if it is to Merge in the commission. 
There appears no guarantee of the work being given to 
the first competitor, and twenty-five guineas is an absurd 
amount as equivalent, in Deu of the commission. The 
guinea deposit is only to be returned on receipt of a boná-fude 
design. 


———*——— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BOULOGNE OR MADRID.* 


BOULOGNE is the true name of this chateau. Madrid does 
not occur before 1560, and is a nickname of uncertain 
origin, but supposed to contain an allusion to Francis T's 
captivity at Madrid. The building js described in Mr. 
Ward's book as follows :— 

In a glade of the forest of Boulogne, near Paris, Francis 
I. built himself one of his pleasantest and most original 
residences. The works were begun m 1528, and continued 
with little interruption till near 1570, though the cháteau 
was habitable by 1540. It was built by the master-masons, 
Pierre Gadier, up to, and Gatien Francois, after 1531. 
Both worked in association with Girolamo della Robbia, 
who probably supplied the design, and сег Пу carried 
out, the maiolica decoration, which was applied to almost 
every part of the building externally and internally in friezes, 
medallions, columns, enrichments of dormers, and chimnev 
stacks, chimney pieces, etc. It is said to have produced 
the most brilliant effect. De Orme and Primaticcio, during 
their respective terms of office "as royal architect (1548-59 
and 1559-70), superintended the works. The tormer, who 


— 


*From “French Chateaux and Gardens in the Sixteenth Century,” 
by Jacques Androuet du Cerceau. Edited by W. H. Ward, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
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disapproved of external polychromy, and appears to have 
dismissed della Robbia for a time, is probably responsible 
for part of the upper storeys, especially on the side opposite 
to that on Plate X. (which we illustrate), and also for internal 
features, such as chimney-pieces. In 1792, this palais de 
faience was destroyed by order of the National Assembly. 


| THE LOUVRE. 


DESIGN FOR ENTRANCE PAVILION, By J. A. DU CERCEAU. 


THis interesting illustration is for Mr. Ward's French 
“Chateau and Gardens in the Sixteenth Century,” and we 
give it because it affords an example of Du Cerceau’s own 
design of architecture, 


NUREMBURG. 


OUR pen-and-ink rendering of Mr. Ernest George's water- 
colour drawing of Nuremburg affords a good illustration 
of his admirable choice of subject and piquant emphasis 
of the picturesque. Here is a street scene in which every 
single feature which meets the eve is pleasing and quaint, 
whilst the loftv tower, with its angle bays in the upper 
storeys, is a singularly strong and agreeable composition, 


WEST KIRBY CHURCH ADDITIONS, 


DOUGLAS AND MINSHULL, Architects. 


THE chancel, transept, and vestries to St. Andrew’s Church, 
West Kirby, Cheshire, are the completion of a scheme, 
begun in 1891 by the building of the nave. The completed 
church has now accommodation for about 650 worshippers 
and a choir of 36. It is built of red sandstone throughout, and 
the roofs and fleche are covered with Camston green slates. 
Over the east window is a statue of the patron saint, and 
the flanking figures are St. Simon and St. Jude. The roofs 
of chancel and sacrarium are of oak, with carved bosses 
at the intersections of ribs, that of transept. is pitch pine. 
The sacrarium steps and floor are of black and white marble, 
all other floors are of oak blocks. The south transept is 
fitted as a morning chapel, with 40 sittings, and is divided 
from the choir by an oak canopied screen, and from the 
aisle by wrought-iron gates. Over the vestry is the organ, 
with projecting gallery over choir. The choir-stalls and 
praver-desks, made by Messrs. Guest and Wardle, of Chester, 
and carved. by Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield, are of oak, 
and the pulpit 1s stone, carved with the emblems of the. 
four evangelists. Designed by Messrs. Douglas and Min- 
shull. of Chester, the work was carried out by Messrs. 
W. H. Forde, Ltd., of Birkenhead, at a cost of £5,000. 
The drawing from which our illustration was taken was 
in this years Royal Academy Exhibition. It represents 
one of the most successful bits of picturesque treatment 
for a small spire which we have seen, and has been very 
well carrie but. 


* 


THE work of excavation at Caerwent, the site of the Roman 
city of Venta Silurum, for which Mr. A. Trice Martin, of 
Bath College. is hon. secretary, was commenced on June 21, 
and a large house, No. VIIL, partly excavated in 1903, 
has been uncovered. The remains are very complete, and 
a large number of coins of the third and fourth centuries 
and bronze objects have been found. Just east of the house, 
No. VIIT., is a street some 12 or 15 feet wide, running 
north and south. This is the only street the line of which 
was not quite determined, and now it is definitely certain 
that the city was divided into 20 blocks or insule. On 
Tuesday morning the workmen came on a black pear-shaped 
pot. containing burnt human bones, and soon afterwards 
two other pots of the same ware and shape were discovered, 
two feet and four feet east of the first one. One of these 
was full of bones very much burnt, and the other empty. 
The two pots containing the cremated remains were covered 
with sandstone slabs, and are undoubtedly cinerary urns. 
It is very rare to find these urns inside the citv walls, 
although one was found in last vear’s excavations. The field 
being excavated is in the north-east corner of the city, and 
workmen are now opening out the city wall at this point. 
Intending visitors to the ancient city will be interested as 
the work is in full swing.—“Bath Herald.” 
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Chateau Boulogne, built by Francis I. From “French 


DU CERCEAU. 


O excellent a notice on Mr. Ward's book on Du Cerceau 
appears in the R.I.B.A. “Journal,” from Mr. John 
W. Simpson, that we reprint it, with due acknowledg- 
ment, for the timely service it has rendered to architecture 
culture. The book, which we have already noticed, is 
entitled * French Cháteaux and Gardens in the Sixteenth 
Century." A series of reproductions of contemporary 
drawings, hitherto unpublished, by Jacques Androuet du 
Cerceau. Selected and described, with an account of the 
artist and his works, by W. H. Ward, M.A., A.R.L B.A. 
Small folio, 154 by 113. Lond. 1909. Price 25s. net. 
[B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C.]. Mr. Simpson 
writes as follows :— 

That so excellent a book, and so notable a discovery as 
is therein given to us should not have been already reviewed 
i the "Journal" is, I fear, a cause for just. reproach to 
the present writer, who was asked, long enough since, to 
contribute this article. My excuse is that so serious and 
scholarly an addition to our library deserved more than 
à perfunctory notice, and that I have only now been able 
to spare the time necessary for its considerate perusal, and 
for a personal inspection of the original drawings in the 
British Museum from which the illustrations are repro- 
duced. 

The rapidly-growing inclination of our students to the 
examinaton of French work and methods makes the publi- 
cation. of this book both opportune and welcome. No 
better introduction could be found to the study of the French 
Renaissance than Du Cerceau's “Les Plus Excellents Basti- 
ments de France," but it is not every student who can afford 
to possess it, and Destailleur's reprint of 1868-70 is not 
altogether satisfactory. Here, within the reach of a 
moderatelv-turnished purse, is a set of really good repro- 
Auctions of some forty of Du Cerceau’s drawings, with 
descriptions, sketch-plans, and other illustrations which make 
the work a treasure-house of information. The customary 
compliment by the critic to the publisher becomes in this 
case a very sincere congratulation; in no other country, 
| think, does a publisher hold the pre-eminence with regard 
to architectural works of Mr. Batsford in England, and so 
lng, as he continues to produce such books as that before 
duc ы ы 
enel i EM ensation: the letterpress is, in truth, 
ded pis pU E and mental digestion would be 
nr Су. i an a concentrated method of pre- 
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Chateaux and Gardens 16th Century” (Batsford). 

hinder appreciation of the admirable historical survey of 
Fontainebleau which it contains. Nevertheless, such a fault 
is, in its way, a virtue; a work of reference had better 
err on the side of compactness than diffuseness.; and the 
seven pages within which Mr. Ward chronicles the life 
and work of Du Cerceau form a little masterpiece of close 
and scholarly writing. 

The book consists of two parts, the first dealing with the 
personality and works of Du Cerceau and his family, in 
which the husk of vague tradition is neatly stripped from 
the kernel of known facts, and the second containing con- 
cise descriptive and historical notices of the buildings illus- 
trated. As regards Jacques Androuet himself, Mr. Ward 
judiciously says that he was “born probably of 
a family settled in Orleans”; and this is the view of most 
of his biographers, though La Croix du Maine says posi- 
tively in his “Journal de Henri III.," that he was born in 
Paris. Whether or no he was to апу great extent an 
“architect” in the present-day, sense of the term is a vexed 
point. Mr. Ward gives very fairly the reasons for con- 
cluding that the chateaux of Verneuil-sur-Oise and Charleval, 
at anv rate, were his work, as well as fie restorations and 
additions carried out by Renée de France at Montargis. 
But he was a very great draughtsman and designer, and 
exercised a tremendous influence on the shaping of the 
French Renaissance. He studied at Rome, where he was 

p bv the generosity of Cardinal d'Armagnac, at a time 
when. as Mr. Ward remarks, the remains of antiquity were 
far more numerous and complete than now, and sketching 
and measuring with enthusiasm, weaving his own personality 

| into compositions based upon the antique, mav be considered 

as the prototype of the “Prix de Rome" student. A 

| Protestant himself, his two sons Baptiste and Jacques, men 
cof great ability and high principle, followed both his pro- 
fession and his faith. We learn from L'Estoile, that in 

1585, during the time of the religious persecutions, the 
vounger Androuet du Cerceau, that “excellent architecte du 
roi,” chose rather to forfeit his master’s friendship than to 
attend Mass; and. having left the house he had recently 
built at Pré-aux-Cleres, bade farewell to the King, with 
the praver that he would “ne trouver mauvais qu'il fust 
aussi fidéle a Dieu qu'il avoit été et le seriot toujours 
à sa Majesté." Tradition savs that his father, then some 
75 wears of age, acoompanied him and died in exile; at 
anv rate he disappears from history at about that date, 
and neither the place nor vear of his death is known. In 
his dedication of the second volume of “ес Plus Excellents 
Bastiments” to Catherine de Médicis in 1597, he complains 

that his great age no longer permits him to “faire telle 
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diligence qu'il eut fait autrefois," and his last work, the 
"Livre des Edifices antiques Romains,” is dated 1584. The 
amount of work he produced was prodigious, and a careful 
list is given by Mr. Ward of the known: books and engrav- 
ings; 2,843 figures on 1,930 sheets is Geymuller's estimate 
of the number of his engravings, and they are mostly by 
his own hand. I do not see any mention of the very 
rare Plan of Paris which he made about 1560; only two 
copies, 1 believe, are known to exist—one in a private 
collection, and a second, retouched and modernised at 
different times, preserved in the Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal. 
The latter copy is supposed to have formed part of the 
library of the Abbaye de St. Victor, and was engraved in 
1755 by Guillaume Dheulland. 

I have spoken above of the notable discovery which Mr. 
Ward's book contains, and it may be said that the whole 
series of drawings in the British Museum is a discovery 
so far as architectural students are concerned; but the 
real clou of the book is to be found in Plates XVIII. and 
XIX., which show Philibert de l'Orme's complete design 
for the Tuileries, of which a small portion only was executed 
for Catherine de Médicis after the death of Henn II. De 
l'Orme's original scheme for this palace was known—by the 
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plan given in “Les Plus Excellents Bastiments,” and the | 
small portion actually built (the lower storey of the- 


central pavilion of the west front and the adjoining 
galleries on the north and south)—to have been on a 
scale of such magnificence as would have eclipsel the Louvre. 
But until the discovery of Du Cerceau's drawings by Mr. 
Ward, the general treatment of the design had been a matter 
of speculation for generations. No one knew how the 
centre pavilion was to have been completed, and the younger 
Du Cerceau's elliptical dome and cupolas were supposed 
to have carried out De Orme s intention. The two ellipses 
in the north and south courts. shown on the plan, referred 
to had given rise to even more surmise ; and all doubt on 
the subject is now ended by these perspective views, which 
show them to have been domed halls, probably for the 
Court masques and ballets. 

Some curious points remain to be solved in connection 
with these drawings; for instance, how «did Du Cerceau 
come by his knowledge of De 1'Orme's unexecuted designs 
for the Tuileries? He only gives the executed work to 
the Cháteau Neuf at St. Germain-en-Lave in his drawing 
(Plate VIH., B.M. III.-31), marking it ` Desseing en partie 
du théastre commancé.” The hunting lodge of La Muette. 
which is also shown in this view, was, we know, already 
built when Du Cerceau made his drawing, and we may 
presume that the detached "chapelle" in the woods was 
built too, though, as far as I know, no other trace of it 
exists. Yet the views of the Tuileries to which 1 have 
already referred show the whole building in elaborate detail, 
though very little of it had been erected. Did Catherine 
de Médicis hand over the designs of De VOrme to Du 
Cerceau after the former died in 1570? If so, why were 
they not included in “Jes Plus Excellents Bastiments,” which 
was published in 1576-1579? At the date of the latter 
volume, Du Cerceau was about 70 years of age, and, as 
we know bv the preface, felt his powers of work failing 
him; it is hardly credible, then, that the superh drawings 
discovered һу Mr. Ward were made subsequently! | Another 
interesting question is, To whom did the British Museum 
drawings belong before they came into the possession of 
George III? They are beautifully preserved, and show no 
trace of deterioration which generally follows frequent change 
of ownership. Du Cerceau was the founder of a long line 
of architects, who would doubtless treasure these unpublished 
drawings of their great ancestor ; and Mr. Ward's suggestion 
is probably correct that a Du Cerceau of the eighteenth 
century parted with the precious heirloom during the turmoil 
of the revolution. 
strongly recommend students not to rest content with 
reproductions in this book, excellent though they are, 
to visit the Print Room of the British Museum and 
the originals. They are drawn on vellum in Indian 
‚ with a little shading in the same medium, and occasional 
tinting. The execution generally, and especially of the 
carving and sculpture. is extremely beautiful, though occa- 
sionally the filling-in of such matters as the fluting to pilasters 
would seem to have been left to a prentice hand, and the 
drawing has suffered. Some of the views, such as those of 
Chambord and Madrid, are enlivened by the introduction 
of a host of vigorously-drawn figures, swaggering, courting, 
and fighting with bustling vivacitv. It is hardly fair perhaps 
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to compare with these drawings John Thorpe's copies of 
some ot the subjects—Ancy-le-Franc, madrid, and others 
—ın the Soane Museum, which were sketched for his own 
use and not for publication; but the superiority of the 
French draughtsmanship in its sense of form and of scale is 
startling. 

| have dwelt at rather greater length than is usual in 
these reviews upon this work of Mr. Ward, for I wish to 
insist on its interests to our students. It is this type of 
book— Professor Lethaby's “ Greek Buildings ” is in the same 
category—to which they should be persuaded, so that they 
may feed profitably upon the works of the ancient masters 
of our art, and leave aside the insipid juiceless extract of 
handbooks. 

We hear laments now and again that fhe race of learned 
and cultured architects of former days is disappearing, lost 
in the clamorous, strenuous rivalrv of our modern practice. 
The complaint is, Í think, quite groundless. Wilkins and 
Penrose are gone, it is true, "exemplo monstrante viam," 
but they do not lack successors; and among those who 
carry on the tradition of their exact and scholarly method 
must be numbered William Henry Ward. Here is a posy 
for him clipt trom Du Cerceau's contemporary, Montaigne :— 

I kon him thanks that he hath had the hap to chuse, 
and knowledge to cull-out so worthy a worke, and 
a booke so fit to the purpose, therewith to make so 
unvaluable a present unto his Countrie. 
Joun W. Simpson [7.] 


— —X 
BUILDING AND THE BUDGET. 


HE following appeared in. the " Daily Telegraph”: — 

T As an architect who has developed many large 

London and country building estates, my experience 

of the effect the Budget is having on the building trades 
may be instructive at the present moment. 

Some months ago I had settled terms for the sale of a 
big estate which would have given employment to a very 
large number of workmen, and thousands of pounds would 
have been expended in building materials, which would 
have given work to many skilled artisans, but on account 
of the Budget the sale fell through. And only lately I have 
lost the development of other estates through the same 
objection. 

Few realise the great and general loss that is being 
sustained in all businesses connected with the building trade 
—solicitors who prepare the agreements and leases, archi- 
tects who make the drawings, builders who erect the houses, 
merchants who supply the goods, all have to diminish their 
staff and reduce their office and home expenses, whilst the 
workmen, who, to gain their votes, were promised ample 
work and a big loaf, are in large numbers seeking for work 
and their children crving for bread. Such false promises 
are cruel. Freeholders are ready to sell their land for 
considerably less than the price put on it by expert valuers. 
but land investors will not purchase under present con- 
ditions, and builders of large means prefer to remain idle 
for a time, and so the great armv of unemploved grows. 
Several good builders of smaller capital are applying to me 
for well-situated land, where the freeholder will assist in 
financing the buildings. but for the same reason at the 
present time there is great difficulty in getting what they 
want.—E. Nesbitt Kemp, 14, Featherstone Buildings, W.C. 


——* nn 


TYRANNY OF THE KITCHEN. 


N article which will be read with very great interest 
and svmpathy on “Berlin Housing Reform and the 
Central Kitchen Movement,” by Dr. Hermann Beck 

appears in “The International.” Tt shows with much detail 

how the tyranny of the kitchen may be avoided by the con- 
struction of blocks of buildings with private sets of rooms 
for each family, but with a common kitchen from whence 
food may be supplied well cooked and to the individual 
order of each family. Here is a description of the present 
too well-known tyranny :—“In the economic development 
of our times, with its tendency towards large combinations. 
the single-kitchen house is but a link hitherto missing in 
one large chain. The materials of our clothing, for the 
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Design for Entrance Pavilion, The Louvre, by Jean du Cerceau. 
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construction of houses, streets, and bridges, and for other 
branches of consumption, are produced: by many thousands 
of workmen, and manufactured in undertakings of ever- 
«rowing dimensions. | 

“In опе only of the most important branches of economic 
labour, that of the preparation of food tor human consump- 
tion, the retail svstem of the individual household prevails 
everywhere. What a very retailed system jas Im a ely 
such as Berlin, for instance, in: many hundreds of thousands 
of kitchens of all sorts and sizes, roasting and boiling are 
being done daily at many hundred thousand fires by many 
hundred thousand women in millions of pots and pans. 
What a mad expenditure if the time and labour, particularly 
of women, and what a lavish expenditure of money from 
the economic point of view, and all this in our busy age, 
on the part of people who would smile if other branches of 
economic consumption were organised on such an out-of- 
date, primitive, and irrational basis. 

“Cookerv bv the retail method suffers from the lack of 
labour-saving appliances. How much better can many 
dishes be prepared in large utensils. What a lavish 
expenditure of firing. To this add the extra cost of 
purchasing the materials for cooking. Everything is fetched 
in the very smallest quantities. and naturally at much 
greater cost. Every woman will appreciate the waste of 
time caused by daily marketing. Moreover, the ability to 
cook is partly an art that cannot ‘be learnt, but a natural 
talent given to the fullest extent only to a small number of 
girls and women. The system of individual household 
cookerv rests, however, on the false assumption that every 
woman is capable of cooking. The indifferent feeding of 
the family, and. perhaps, even an unhappy marriage may 
often be the consequences of this false assumption and 
compulsory arrangement." ' | 
i Here is a picture of the house with the single kitchen :— 

Tn the single-kitchen house more regard can be paid to 
the wishes of the individual than in the single household, 
because a choice is possible for each member of the family, 
and, therefore, the whole family is not compelled to eat 
the same food. But, at the same time, the meal is taken 
in one’s own house, in the intimacy of the family circle, or 


The dishes are taken at the indicated hour 
and evervone sits down to the meal, 
the lady of the house in particular, with a far better appe- 
tite than if she had spent the whole forenoon in the kitchen. 

“The centralisation of the house-cleaning is very closely 
connected with the principle of the central kitchen. The 
lighter work can be undertaken by every one without exer- 
tion. as there is an attachment in every room to the central 
vacuum-cleaning apparatus. But the domestic management 
if desired, undertakes all the house-cleaning which the 
individual does not wish to do for himself. Special arrange- 
ments, however, enables clothes and boots to be fetched 
away daily for cleaning, and brought back without disturb- 
ing the inmates. The soiled linen can also be entrusted to 
the domestic management; it need hardly be particularly 
mentioned that the one-kitchen residence has central heating 
and central warm water supply, ete. 

^'l'he next consequence is that domestic servants hecome 
unnecessary in those circles which at the present day are 
forced to employ them. 

“Hitherto a married woman ‘had, as à rule, countless 
matters and arrangements to attend to simultaneously. She 
was mother, nurse, and, perhaps, also teacher of her chil- 
dren: sweetheart, companion. and helpmeet of her husband ; 
alike supreme in the drawing-room and housekeeper’s 
department; соок, seamstress, laundrvmaid, etc., with 
perhaps some commercial or artistic occupation of her own 
—the whole comprised in one individual. 

"Amid all this versatility was she not frequently con- 
demned to remain an amateur іп many of these branches ? 
Was it not conceivable that she was forced to neglect even 
the first-mentioned duties towards children and husband, 
quite apart from the execution of any professional duties ? 
The one-kitchen house, however, relieves the married woman 
from just that portion of her previous labours: which can 
be most easily and in many cases, as we have said, even 
hetter performed by others in the course of their regular 
employment. 

“The new principle offers possibilities only to that woman 
who wishes to be free for some other activity, of whatever 
nature it may be. But a new and fresh ‘race of mothers 


with friends. 
from the dinner-lift, 
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can grow up from such women, who may be more than they | 
have been hitherto to their children and husbands. I 

“As regards the cost of service through the central 
kitchen, it must be borne in mind, in order to avoid mistakes 
in comparing it with the че of an individual household, 
that a large number of other items which are completely 
saved in the one-kitchen house must be added to the pure 
cost of the food (housekeeping expenses) in the individual 
household. For instance, there are lighting of kitchen. 
kitchen firing, gas for cooking, ice in summertime, wear 
and tear of kitchen furniture and cooking utensils. Jf a 
servant is kept, her wages, cost of keep, and Christmas 
presents, ete., must be added. But most of all the saving 
of time to the mistress of the house due to the one-kitchen 
svstem must not be overlooked. when making the compari- 
son of cost." 
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ROMAN BASILICAS.* 


Br ARTHUR S. Dixon, М.А. 


' one end of the pagan basilica was the apse, in the 

А centre of which was the curule chair for the praetor 

or pretect, and on either swe, following the curve 
of the apse, seats for the judges and advocates. In front 
of the curule chair was a table. ‘The magistrate entered 
the hall in procession, and before him were borne lighted 
candles and the Liber Mandatorum, the — book of the 
Emperors decrees, which was placed on the table. Оп 
either side of the nave were aisles separated by colonnades, 
where clerks and lawvers had their seats and tables: in 
the nave came and went litigants and the public. 

Such buildings required little adaptation to Christian 
worship. The bishop and clergy took the seats of the 
prefect and judges; where had ‘been the prefect’s table 
now stood the altar. The book of the Gospels took the 
place of the Liber Mandatorum, and. candles were carried 
in the bishop's procession, as they had been in that of the 
prefect, and placed on the altar. 

The Roman basilicas were built of red brick, the ordinary 
Roman building material; outside they were sometimes left 
plain, sometimes plastered ; inside also they were plastered 
when marble plates or mosaic were not used. The roofs 
were of low pitch, covered with red tiles; the tiles are 
half round channels set alternately convex and concavewise 
interlocking each other, and carried on king and queen 
post trusses. On some of the tie beams, purlins, and rafters, 
are to be seen remains of coloured decoration in small 
geometrical patterns; in other cases there is a flat boarded 
or panelled ceiling, also decorated in colour, under the 
trusses. The clerestory wall, pierced with small square 
or round-headed windows, was carried in the earliest build- 
ings on colonnades of marble pillars often taken from pagan 
temples or brought over sea, from the east; later, arcades 
of small round arches took the place of the horizontal 
entablature over the columns. The floors were covered 
with marble mosaic work composed of pieces of red, green, 
and white marble three or four inches square set in 
a great variety of geometric patterns; and the apse, the 
arch over it. and the triumphal arch, sometimes also the 
clerestory wall, were decorated with pictures in glass mosaic. 
It was m the mosaic decoration of the apse and arches 
that early Christain architecture in Rome found scope for 
its spiritual and expressive side. It is here we must look 
for the reflection of the mind of early Christianitv. ‘The 
speech of the mosaics is partly direct, partly symbolic; the 
symbolism is a continuation or development of that of the 
catacombs. 
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ALDERMAN JAMES Cox, of 220. 
Furness, builder and contractor. 


Town Council, has left £8.501. 


Abbev. Road, Barrow-in- 
a member of the Barrow 


IT is proposed to name the two western towers of Truro 
Cathedral, which are now approaching completion, after 
the King and Queen. 


*From a Paper read to the Birmingham Architectural Associa- 
tion. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


IF YYAHE curriculum for the session 1909-1910 has just been 
and is convincing as to the determination of 
meet every need of up-to-date 
arecaitectural education. The President of the Architec- 
tural Association is now Mr. Henry Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., 
and the advisory council consists of the following: 
Professor G. Aitchi-on, R.A., F.R.I.B. A. ; Sir R. Rowland 
Anderson, H.R.S.A.; F. T. Baggallay, F.R.LB.A.; ; John 
Belener,. R.A., F. R.1.B. A. ; Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A.; 
Ji d: Burnet, A.R.S.A., F.R.Il.B.3.; W. D. Caroe, 
F.R.LB.A.; Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A.; T. E. Сосий, 
1 RILB.OA.; ; E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A.; Henry L. 
Florence, F.R.I.B.A.; Ernest George, P.R.I.B.A.; Henry 
T. Hare, F.R.LB.A.; Т. G. Jackson, R.A.; G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, F.R.IB.A.; W. Howard Seth. Smith, 
F.R.LB.A.; Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A.; Sir Aston 
Webb, C.B.. R.A., F.R.I.B.A. The visitor representing 
the Board of Architectural Education is Mr. Ernest Newton, 
F.R.I.B. A. ; the school committee consists of Mr. Henry 
Tanner, F.R.LB.A.. Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, F.R.I.B.A.. 
and Mr. Arthur Keen, F. R.1. B. A. 

On preparatory training we have the following note: 
The quesion of architectural training has been, and still. 
is, the subject of much discussion among architects, and the 
recommendations of the Board of Architectural Education 
must be a source of great satisfaction to all interested in the 
practice of architecture. It is particularly so to the 
Governing Body of the Architectural Association, inasmuch 
as the course recommended by the ‘board, after the most 
careful consideration, agrees in almost every particular with 
that adopted and followed Dv the Association, for not only 
Is tae complete preparatory dav course of two vears insisted 
upon. but the continuation for a further two years in the 
evening school is also strongly advised. Mr. Ernest Newton 
has been appointed by the Board of Architectural Education 
to act as special visitor, and will keep himself їп touch 
with the work of the school, and confer with the masters 
from time to time às to the progress made and the methods 
adopted. This can but result in the continued success and 
prosperity of the school. 

It important tm notice that. 
mendation of the Board of Architectural Education, the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
decided to accept the drawings made during the first and 
second vear in the dav school in leu of the. testimonies of 
диду for the intermediate examination, conditionally upon 
these being of sufficient merit, and upon the student obtain- 
ing the certificate of the Architectural Association signed 
bv the president and master. Complete exemption can be 
obtained. from the R.T.B.A. intermediate examination upon 
the same terms 1f the student satisfactorily passes through 
the whole four vears’ course. + Two years spent in the dav 
school will enable a student to acquire, at moderate cost, 
tae rudiments of his work, and will, therefore, enable him 
to take up the more practical details on entering an archi- 
tects office as pupil with a fuller understanding, and 
without waste of time, The school has the further 
advantage of testing the student's aptitude for the profes- 
sion. If he should find the work uncongenial, ће can 
abandon the pursuit of architecture. Мапу architects do 
not care to receive pupils who are beginners, but they would 
probably take voung men if well grounded. In most cases 
the hitherto accepted period of pupilage is shortened. The 
master is always pleased to consult (bv appointment) with 
architects respecting their pupils’ work at the school. It is 
of vital importance that the student should not commence 
his technical training until he has acquired a good general 
education, and students are therefore not admitted to the 
dav school unless thev can give proof of a high standard of 
general education: such standard should not ‘be lower than 
ha upper fifth form of a good school. or they should have 
passed the preliminary examination of the Roval Institute 
of British Architects. 

Continuance in the school is conditional upon steady work 
and good conduct, which is expected of all students. All 
tients must give satisfactory proof of their abilitv and 
and admission from one term to the 
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next is dependent upon continuous improvement and hard 
work. Membership of the Architectural Association is com- 
pulsory before entering the second year's course, the annual 
subscription ‘being one guinea. Membership may be 
acquired at an earlier date, if desired. 


— 
HOUSE AND TOWN PLANNING BILL 


E reflect the most interesting comment on this Bill 

(of 13 clauses and six schedules) in its committee 

stage, which began on Monday. The clauses to 

32 relate to the housing of the working classes. As to 
Clause 1, Sir F. Banbury moved the omission of the clause 
for two reasons. The first was that 1t cast doubt on the 
capability of the local authority to decide what was good 
for the neighbourhood, and the second was that it gave 
arbitrary powers of a far-reaching character to the Local 
Government Board. In fact, it made the President of the 
Local Government Board a sort of Emperor in these 
matters; a kind of Julius Cesar, who, at his own sweet will, 
was to direct the fortunes of his poorer and less fortunate 
neighbours. This clause did away altogether with the 
elective principle. It really meant the extinction of local 
authorities as far as Part III. of the Act was concerned. 

Mr. W. Guinness said apart from the administrative 
danger of centring all these powers in the Local Government 
Board, he thought it was disastrous, from the housing point 
of view, to transfer the responsibility for action of this kind 
from the local authority to the Local Government Board. 
The housing problem must depend on private enterprise, 
controlled and encouraged by the local authority. If this 
clause were adopted, local authorities would put up houses 
regardless of the cost to the rates. When once the respon- 
sibility was taken off the shoulders of the local representa- 
tives, who could then say, “It is not our fault; it is the fault 
of the Local Government Board,” some of those authorities 
would be only too ready to bribe a certain section of the 
community by providing houses at other people’s expense. 
Rate-aided competition must prevent the builder from 
putting up houses to meet local demands. The eventual 
result would be that the local authority would have to meet 
the entire demand of the working-classes for houses, 
because builders would be very much alarmed at the possi- 
bility of being under-cut bv the local authority. 

Mr. Burns said that Sir F. Banbury was under the 
impression that the object of this clause was to increase the 
Cesarean powers of the Local Government Board over local 
authorities, and the hon. ‘baronet thought “hat the time had 
arrived when some restrictions should b zed upon the 
grasping power of the department. The clause had the 
very opposite intention and effect. Its object was to enable 
the 671 rural district councils to which the Bill applied to 
cut themselves free from the shackles and restraints of the 
county councils, and to put them, so far as the initiation 
of housing was concerned, outside the supervision of the 
Local Government Board. In consequence of the redtrain- 
ing action of the county councils, only nine rural district 
councils had been able to put their housing powers into 
operation. So far from anticipating that rural district 
councils would enter upon extravagant housing schemes as 
a result of this Bill, he believed that even with these facili- 
ties the county councils and the Local Government Board 
would be compelled to persuade and bring pressure to bear 
upon the rural councils to carry out their legitimate sanitary 
duties. Не denied that there was any evidence of rural 
authorities seeking to build so as to compete prejudicially 
with private enterprise. In a word, the object of the clause 
‚was to give to every rural district the capacity to grapple 
with its housing problem that the London County Council 
enjoyed. | 

Mr. Carlile remarked that the effect of the Bill was to 
enable the Local Government Board to put pressure upon 
local authorities, but it was the local authorities who would 
have to find the money to carry out schemes which were 
forced upon them. It was to be remembered that cottages 
could not be built so as to vield more than 2 or 2} per 
cent., and he doubted whether ratepavers were prepared to 
meet the additional burden which would be cast upon them. 

On Clause II., which deals with the acquisition of land 
for the purposes of Part III. of the Housing of the Working 
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Classes Act of 1892, Mr. Cave moved to omit sub-section 
(1), which reads: (1) A local authority may be authorised 
to purchase land compulsorily for the purposes of Part IIT. 
of the principal Act, by means of an order submitted to the 
Local Government Board, and confirmed by the board in 
accordance with the first schedule to this Act. ‘The hon. 
member pointed out that the Government were establishing 
under this Bill the principle that the Local Government 
Board, which would be one of the parties to the transac- 
tion, should appoint the arbitrator, a principle which the 
Government had abandoned in the case of the Finance Bill. 
He protested against the provision that no counsel should 
be allowed to appear before the arbitrator at the instance 
of any objector to the compulsory purchase of any given 


land. Mr. Hok added his protest to this provision in the 
measure. He urged that, before any man's land was com- 


pulsorily purchased, an independent inquiry should be held. 

Mr. Burns contended that a vear's experience of the 
method of acquiring land under the Small Holdings Act 
justified him in asking the committee to adopt that method. 
which was incorporated in the present Bill. "The object of 
enabling the local authority to acquire land under an order 
of the Local Government Board was to dispense with con- 
firmation by Parliament, and thus avoid delay. Some hon. 
members appeared to think that an arbitrator nominated by 
the Local Government Board must necessarily be a 
prejudiced person, but he believed that owners of land would 
be quite content with a single arbitrator, appointed in the 
way proposed. Не thought it was desirable that local 
authorities should spend monev on the acquisition. of. more 
land or better land, and in building better cottage: or more 
cottages, rather than in the employmen: of counsel and 
expert witnesses. 

Mr. McArthur moved to add that the provisions should 
not apply to any land which, at the date of the order. had 
been acquired bv the awners thereof for the purposes of a 
rallwav, dock, canal, water, or other publi: undertaking. 
All companies, urged the hon. member, holding land under 
Parliamentary powers for specific purposes should be 
excluded from the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. Burns replied that the Government saw no reason 
why land held by such bodies as described in the amend- 
ment should be regarded differently from land privately 
held. It often happened that such corporations had a great 
deal of surplus land which might be used advantageously 
for the emplovees. In regard to housing, the working of 
the provision would only involve an interchange of lands 
held iby railway and other companies, and in rare cases the 
acquisition of surplus lands. As to town planning. railway 
companies had everything to gain bv the proposals. The 
existence of such provisions vears ago would have prevented 
such esthetic, physical. and sanitary abominations as 
Clapham Junction, Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street. 

Clause 14. which provides that in апу contract for the 
letting of a house or part of a house to “persons of the 
working-classes,” a condition shall be implied that the house 
i; reasonably fit for human habitation, was carried. 

On Clause 30, which provides for a quinquennial survey 
and register, Mr. Cave moved to omit sub-section (1), which 
states: It shall be the duty of every local authority within 
the meaning of this section to cause to ‘be made in everv 
parish within the county or district an inspection and survey 
of every dwelling-house to which the limitation as respects 
rateable value of Section 14 of this Act applies, and to 
cause to be registered in a book or register. in a form to 
be prescribed by the Local Government Board, particulars 
concerning every such dwelling-house, including (а) 
situation and address; (b) rated occupier; (c) beneficial 
owner; (d) freeholder ; (e) number and description of rooms 
and offices in each house; (f) number of occupants, sex, 
and approximate age at date of survey ; (g) state of repair 
of the dwelling; (h) sanitary condition of the dwelling ; 
(i) water supply; “(P rateable value; and (k) if let in 
lodgings. number of rooms and of lodgers, distinguishing 
sex and families. The hon. member protested against such 
an inspection, which would be most inquisitorial. What 
on earth could be the good, for sanitary purposes, of such 
details as the sex and approximate age of the occupants at 
the date of the survev? What would be the worth of such 
a register? It would be of no real practical value. Tt was 
said in favour of this sub-section that this sort of thing was 
done in Paris. He would point out that there were large 
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dwellings in Paris which were in а most unsanitary condi- 
поп, and hotbeds of disease, in spite of such a regulation. 
We compared very favourably with Paris. 

Captain Pretyman was of opinion that the clause was not 
necessary. The conditions of the class of people to whom 
it related were constantly changing, and the record which 
would be obtained would consequentlv be valueless. 

Mr. Burns said the subject under discussion was a very 
interesting and, to some people apparently, a very vital, 
matter, for reasons which they had advanced from different 
points of view. Hon. members who had spoken in favour 
of the retention of the clause, which was put in the Bill 
against the wishes and intentions of the Government, spoke 
as if the only alternative to the existing system of inspection 
was Clause 30 itself. That was not the issue. Не 
admitted that in many places the sanitarv inspection of 
houses was far from what it ought to be. That inspection 
must be improved; but the Government sought to improve 
it in a more practical way than was provided in Clause 3o. 
But to assume that what was defective in the present system 
could only be supplied by Clause 30 was to live in a fool’s 
paradise. 

What relief would it be to a man living in an insanitary 
cottage to know that once in the first twelve months, and 
then every five years. his cottage would be subjected to a 
survey? What possible relief could a quinquennial survey 
be to a man in the last stages of consumption, The Govern- 
ment did admit that the rural areas were not now inspected 
as they should be, and they did admit that the consumptive 
patient had a right to have his illness mitigated or, better 
still. prevented, by having a sanitary cottage in which to 
live, and that was what this Bill proposed to bring about. 

It provided, first of all, very drastic provisions for dealing 
with defaulting authorities. 

Secondly, it strengthened and simplified the present law 
as to the closing’and demolition of insanitary cottages. 

Thirdly, it required that houses should be kept reasonably 
fit for human habitation. 

Under the Bill, medical officers were appointed for every 
county, and they would be required to devote the whole of 
their time to this work, not engaging in private practice. 

Every local authoritv was required to have a public 
health and housing committee, and there would be an inter- 
change of reports. The Local Government Board reserved 
to itselí the power to send down its own inspector to report 
whether the local authority was carrving out its duty. 
Their belief was that the Bill would stimulate local autho- 
rities and screw up the standard of sanitary inspection, and 
so do more in twelve months than twenty quinquennial 
inspections would do in a century. | 

This clause was only in the Bill because the Prime 
Minister promised that the Bill should be introduced into 
the House this year in the form in which it left the com- 
mittee. The clause was not in the original Bill, and was 
onlv inserted by the narrow majority of 20 to 17. It was 
objected to by the Municipal Corporations Association, the 
Urban District Councils Association, the Rural District 
Councils Association, the Survevors’ Institute, and a number 
of other authorities. It was objected to on the ground that 
it was inquisitorial in character and extravagant in cost. 
If the survey was to be made in one vear, it would require 
3,352 persons to carry out the work. If the work was to be 
done in one month, 40 ооо would be required. The clause 
as amended was negatived. 

On Clause 44 (Prohibition of back-to-back houses). Mr. 
Burns moved to add at the end of the clause. “ Provided that 
nothing in this section (a) shall prevent the erection or use 
of a house containing several tenements in which the tene- 
ments are placed back to back, if the medical officer of 
health ‘for the district certifies that the several tenements 
are so constructed and arranged as to secure effective venti- 
lation of all habitable rooms in every tenement ; or (b) shal] 
apply to houses abutting on any streets the plans whereof 
have been approved by the local authority before the first 
day of May, nineteen hundred and nine, in any borough or 
district in which, at the passing of this Act. anv local Act 
or by-laws are in force permitting the erection of back-to- 
back houses.” The amendment was carried. 

x 
For Aldershot and district, this week, the county surveyor 
has selected the plans of local architects for the proposed 
buildings. It is to cost £7,000, and will be started almost 
immediately, ; 
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CONSTRUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
‚BUILDINGS, 


By J. H. PERRY. 
(Continued from Page 161.) 


ITEM II. YEARLY Cost OF INSURANCE.—Though те 
inforced concrete has not received the support from the fire- 
insurance interests that it should, and in some localities has 
had a hard fight to obtain .iis just dues, it is gradually 
becoming recognised by the underwriters as being a goud 
friend of theirs, and one to be encouraged by means of reason- 
able rates. The vice-president of the Boston Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Mr. L. H. Kunhardt, has published 
a valuable table of rates on different classes of building. The 
data are taken from typical examples throughout the United 
States, 

Supplementary to these theoretical insurance rates it will 
be interesting to cite some actual rates written for 
concrete buildings in the Metropolitan District of New York 
City. Ona paper-goods factory covering one acre of ground 
and nine storeys high, constructed of reinforced concrete 
throughout, the rates are below. The rate given for the mill 
construction applies on another factory of the same company 
having about three acres of floor space and under the same 
conditions as the concrete building with respect to ownership, 
exposure hazards, occupancy, contents, and automatic 
protection 

Concrete factory ; building, 12.6 cents, contents, 29 4 
cents per 100 dollars. Mill-Construction factory: building, 
21.5 cents, contents, 63.5 cents per тоо dollars. | 

On other concrete industrial buildings which are known to 
me the rates obtained are: On a large colour-works plant 
on Staten Island—complete in itself —having offices, factory, 
power plant, etc., the rate on building and contents Is 10 per 
cent. On three very large model factory buildings in South 
Brooklyn the rates on the building are 12 cents; contents, 
18 cents. On an eight-storey loft building in the shopping 
district of New York the concrete structure obtains a rate 
of ro cents ; contents, 18 cents. | ) 

Item Ill. DEPRECIATION.—Owing to the changing соп: 
ditions of American life and the comparatively short duration 
of the average business, exact data on depreciation are difficult 
to obtain. Kidder's Handbook gives the annual depreciation 
of a mill building as varying from 1 per cent. to 14 per cent.; 
or, in other words, the life of the building as about 66 years. 
‘These figures include roofing, doors, windows, and other 
details 

The amount of depreciation on a concrete industrial 
building would be confined almost wholly to roofing, doors 
and similar parts of the structure not of concrete, ‘Though 
there are no records on which to base the estimate other 
than a knowledge of the permanency and constantly 
increasing strength of the material as well as the protection it 
affords the reinforcement, it may be conservatively stated 
that under the same conditions as given above for the mil 
building, the annual charge for a sinking fund on a reinforced 
concrete factory or a mill or warehouse would not exceed 
one-half of 1 per cent. (0.5 per cent.). 

Irem IV. RESULTS OF VIBRATION.—For warehouses. 
foundries, and similarly used buildings, the vibration 
element does not enter. In the ordinary industrial structure, 
however, one of the most important factors in a successful 
plant is the keeping down of machinery repair charges. 
Vibration in the building plays a considerable part in the 


size of these charges. If machines placed in position will. 


remain so, and if shafting once lined up will not vary, the 
repairs to machinery, and more particularly the cost of 
operating the machinery, will be at a minimum. Vibration 
in the building causes “walking.” with consequent getting 
out of level or off centre and increased wear or journal 
blocks and moving parts, and an increase in the amount of 
power necessary for operation. 

Concrete buildings have been chosen in several instances 
because they practically eliminated vibration. There are 
many buildings of this material in which heavy machinery 
is operated on upper floors without any indication of their 
presence being given in the lower storeys. A prominent 
paper-goods manufacturer in Brooklyn, N. Y., the owner 
of both reinforced-concrete factories and. slow-burning mill- 
construction buildings, has stated that his concrete structure 


saves $5,000 a year in machinery repair and operation 


charges. This amounts probably to 4 per cent. on the 


value of the building. On plants where the amount ol. 
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machinery installed was not as large as in this instance, the 
percentage saved, based on the value of the building and 
contents, would be less. It may be assumed, however, for 
purposes of comparison, that in the ordinary manufacturing 
concern the saving in the items under discussion by the 
elimination of vibration would amount to $450 per year, or 
$1.50 per day. When it is remembered that this includes 
power, oil, attendance, new bearings, parts, belts, and wear 
on the building besides, the estimate is probably low. 
The increased efficiency of the machines alone would in 
most cases equal this daily saving. 

ITEM. V. LIGHT AND SANITARY CONDITIONS.—In discus- 
sing the building of a new concrete garage recently, the 
owner said that he found that his men could repair an 
automobile when it was standing out of doors in nearly one- 
half the time they could when it was in his present old 
wooden structure; he therefore insisted on having maximum 
light in his prospective structure. The effect upon the 
efficiency of employees of the amount of light obtainable 
is sometimes not appreciated by owners. Assume that a 
plant is running with roo operatives. lf the window area 
should be increased 20 per cent., would not each employee 
increase his efficiency at least 1 per cent? This would be 
brought about not only by their being able to see better, 
but, also, by the raising of their spirits, owing to more 
cheerful working conditions. In most instances the increase 
in earning power of the working force would be’ higher than 
the assumed figure. 

The surroundings in which a man labours are being recog- 
nised as having a decided bearing on his output. Clean, 
sanitary rooms, with plenty of light, good ventilation, and 
. uniform temperature, have a certain dollar-and-cents value. 
A saving of one per cent. per day per employee, with 100 
hands, represents $300 per year, and one cent. a dav for a 
man earning from $2 to $4 requires but a small increase 
in his effectiveness. 

Reinforced-concrete buildings, owing to the method of 
erection used, permit having maximum light. It is not 
unusual to find buildings of this material with 7o per cent. 
of their wall space taken up by windows. It is possible 
to increase this light area to 8o per cent. when necessary. 
With mill construction as generallv adopted, the window 
area does not run over 30 or 40 per cent. of the wall. 

Cement being a lime product is essentially sanitary. The 
waterproof properties of reinforced-concrete construction 
render frequent washing of floors possible, and make damp- 
ness Or rotting impossible where wet processes are involved. 
The low conductivity value of concrete results in small 
variation in temperature within the building, and the 
homogeneous construction largely prevents draughts. 

With these facts, not theories, as a basis, the assumption 
that the effectiveness of the employees will be increased at 
least 1 per cent. bv using reinforced concrete in place of 
mill construction is conservative. 

Item VI. VERMIN LossEs.—Vermin cause loss to most 
lines of industry. Either raw materials or finished products 
are subject to the inroads of mice, rats, or bugs, and 
though in well-run plants the damage may be slight, what 
there is has a money value. As an example of this the 
experience of one manufacturer may be cited. With two 
mill buildings and one reinforced concrete factory for pur- 
poses of comparison, he states that the last-named structure 
saves him $4,000 per year in vermin losses alone. There 
is no place in a concrete building for rodents to live. If 
they do come in with packing cases they either go into 
neighbouring quarters or are easily caught. It will be fair 
to assume that for the ordinary business vermin are responsi- 
ble for $100 loss annually. 

ITEM VII. PROTECTION FROM FIRE.—Although the 
owner has his building and contents fullv covered by insur- 
ance, he cannot protect himself against losses by fire, losses 
to his reputation, owing to his failure to complete orders or 
Contracts, to the efficiency of his organisation, owing to the 
acceptance by skilled operatives of other jobs during the 
shut-down of his plant, and to his trade because of inability 
to accept new business until he can find a new building. 
А small fire does about the same amount of harm to anv 
kind of building, except that with wooden floors water 
lamage is higher than fire damage—with concrete buildings 
te Water is confined to the floor where the fire occurs. 
With a serious fire or a conflagration the destruction of the 
average building is assured. On this one point alone 
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| Use and Occupancy” insurance, for not only would such 


reinforced concrete often is of tremendous value to the 
manufacturer. The certainty that fire cannot destroy his 
building is of importance. Concrete first attracted atten- 
tion because of its absolute fireproofness. Factories of 
concrete cannot burn up. Their contents may be ruined, 
but the structure itself is ready for occupancy as soon as it 
is cool. А 

" Use and Occupancy” insurance policies cost about $ of 
1 per cent. They cover estimated profits, commissions, or 
similar legitimate sources of income, based upon the use 
and occupancy of a given manufacturing plant. In event ot 
fire causing interruption of the business, the insurance com- 
pany will pay the insured a certain amount for each day the 
building is out of commission. The value of a non- 
destructible building ought to be at least as much as this 


a structure protect the owner to a certain extent against 
loss of profits, but, as well, against injury to reputation 
and organisation as above noted. Assume, therefore, that 
reinforced concrete buildings will save } of 1 per cent. per 
year owing to the protection which they give against 
destruction by fire. 

ITEM VHI. INCREASED TAXES, INSURANCE AND INTEREST 
CHARGES OWING TO INCREASED Cost or BuiLDING.—T'he 
taxes on either a mill-construction or a concrete building 
would be at the same rate. The interest charges on the 
original investment and the insurance on the building should 
also be considered. 

A concrete building will save each year 2 per cent. over 
a mill building whose original cost was 10 per cent. lower. 
Stated differently, the owner can afford to pay $43,750 more 
for a concrete building than for a mill building. The 
assumptions upon which these comparisons have been made 
are in the majority of cases moderate. In certain lines of 
activity the annual saving in favour of concrete would be 
much higher than that herein calculated. 

Concrete is a new material, and occasionally there have 
been failures. These have been due always, however, to 
inexperience, ignorance, or faulty design. Conservatism 
may dictate building with steel or brick and wood. 
Economy and progressiveness point to reinforced concrete. 
—“ Engineering Magazine.” 
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LOADS UPON ROCKS AND SOILS. 
ESSRS. GARBUTT AND MUNBY write as 
follows in the “ Journal” of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects :—It has been suggested to the 
science committee that the available information as to the 
weights which, under varving conditions, may be safely 
put upon the different rocks and soils met with in the 
construction of foundations is both meagre and conflicting, 
and that if individual members of the Institute would put 
at the disposal of the committee the various detailed parti- 
culars thev must possess as to actual experiences upon 
their own work, it might be possible to collate the whole 
and issue the result for the benefit of members generally. 

The records of laboratory experiments as to the crushing 
of small pieces of stone, while useful in connection with 
building construction, are sometimes misleading if used in 
considering the bearing power of those materials for founda- 
tion punposes. And of course there are many materials, 
and those probably the most common, that cannot be 
usefullv dealt with at all opon a small scale. 

In view, among other things, of the facts (1) that a large 
uniformly loaded surface will generally sustain a greater 
load per unit of area than a small one, (2) that the amount 
of moisture in the soil may greatly affect its value as a 
foundation, (3) that the possibility of the lateral escape of 
the load-carrying material is an important consideration. 
(4) that the compressibilitv of materials varies much, and 
(5) that. under some conditions, sliding of the building upon 
its foundation or of underlving strata upon one another тау 
be anticipated, it is clear that a mere tabulation of the 
weight-bearing capacitv of rocks and soils at so much per 
square foot cannot be a trustworthy guide in practice. 

"The committee therefore invite all who have items of 
information in their possession to send them to us for the 
purpose indicated above. It is especially requested that all 
notes sent ће as full as possible. and that all facts likely to 
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quality for registration, plumbers should join the 
technical plumbing classes shortly commencing a 
a new session in very many towns throughout the 
country, and employers of plumbers’ apprentices 
should sacrifice that these young persons might 
have facilities for attending the classes. 


—*—— 
TRADE NOTES. 


THE Victoria Schools, Ebbw Vale, are being 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent exhaust 


rool ventilators, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
chester. 


THE Premier folding partitions are now being 
пле at the London Orphan Asylum, Watford; 


Cherub Heads over Doorways in Infants’ Assembly Hail, 


affect the results be mentioned. It will be helpful if the 
spot to which particulars refer can be named, and parti- 
culars of the strata both above and below the actual founda- 
tion level, together with mention of the depth of foundation 
below the surface, are desirable. 
As this is a subject of great importance to all architects 
we venture to hope that there will be a ready and generous 
response to this appeal. The names of architects and of 
buildings will be regarded as confidential when such < 
course is desired by the correspondents ; and if the informa- 
tion obtained by the committee proves of sufficient interest 
to justify the issue of a report, a draft of the proposed 
document will be sent to each contributor of material used. 

MATT. GARBUTT, 

ALAN E. MUNBY, 
Hon Secs. Science Standing Committee. 
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THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION 
OF PL MBE S. 


| T the third annual meeting of the General Council for 
A the National Registration of Plumbers. recently held 

at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the chairman, Alderman 
Н. W. Newton (chairman of the sanitary committee) of the 
city, said he was firmly impressed with the excellence of the 
objects the general council had in view, and the admir- 
able means adopted for carving them into effect, and he felt 
it his duty to encourage the movement in every possible wav. 
Their chief aim was to place the movement on a legal ‘basis 
by means of a Plumbers’ Registration Act, so that the general 
public might be able to discriminate between the qualified 
and the unqualified plumber, in the same way as they were 
able, since the passing of the Medical Act, to distinguish 
the legally-qualified practitioner from the * quac k." So 
many dangers lurked in had plumbing that it was hoped the 
time was not far distant when none but qualified men 
should plv that important trade. This was a question of 
the very highest importance to the community. In the 
meantime. it was the bounden duty of the plumbers them- 
selves, as well as the various local councils, as bodies, to 
try by every means to increase their membership. in order 
that the unqualified and dishonest plumber might be forced 
out, and, further, that a strong majority of registered men 
mav be behind them when next they approached the Govern. 
ment of the day for help towards a legal status. In order 
to raise the standard of their work, and to thoroughly 
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the Scottish Union and National Insurance Co., 
Leeds3-and for education authorities and schools 
m all parts of the United Kingdom, by the sole 
makers, The Lift and Hoist Co., Deptford, London, S.E. 


FOR a really reliable fountain pen in every respect we сап 
with confidence recommend the “Onoto.” manufactured by 
Messrs. Thomas De la Rue and Co.. of Bunhill Row, E.C.; 
the convenience of a good and reliable fountain pen does 
not need pointing out. The only thing is to decide which 
pen to get. and there are some points about the “Onoto” 
which make it of special excellence. To begin with, the 
" Onoto" is all British made, and there is a good finish 
about it that stamps it as being a first-rate article. Another 
point 15, it is very easily filled, and the difference between 
a self-filling pen and one that has to be replenished with a 
Шет has only to be tried to be appreciated. To fill the 
“Onoto” you remove the cap, then unscrew the top of the 
pen and draw out what looks like a small piston rod, called 
the plunger, as far as it will come, then dip the nib end of 
the pen into the ink till it is well covered, then push the 
plunger back into the barrel and behold the pen is filled and 
ready for use. A simpler, cleaner and quicker wav of filling 
а fountain pen it would be impossible to imagine. То 
clean the pen, vou go through the same process as in filling, 
but using cold water and repeating the process two or three 
Another point is the absence of leakage and 
which oreurs with some pens. A twist of the 


‚serew at the top of the pen shuts off the flow of ink when 


| | writing Is done. 


; fountain pen cannot fail to give s 


so that the * Onoto” mav safely be carried 

in any position without fear of leakage. The price is from 

гох. Gd. upwards as usual, and we are sure the “Onoto” | 
satisfaction to all, and with 

the most ordinary care we can quite understand one of these 

pens max last its owner a lifetime. 
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IT is anticipated that the work of re-erecting Crosby Hall 


at the corner of Danvers Street, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
will be taken in hand immediat: ly. The contract 
for othe re-erection has already been signed, and 


it is hoped that the hall may be opened within eight 
months of the commencement of the rebuilding. To {his 
ancient re-erected structure the public (the “City Press” 
хаух) are to be allowed free entrance. In the morning and 
In the afternoon visitors will be welcomed, the University 
Hostel simply using it as a «lining-hall. At night lectures 
will be given, and on frequent occasions public lectures and 
concerts are to be arranged. Necessarily the hours of free 
access Will be subject to change, and the county council will 
watch the desire of the public, as expressed in the number 
of visitors. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1909, _ 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


EXAMINATIONS will be held on the following dates :— 


THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 8th and oth 
November, 1909. Applications must be sent in on or before the 


20d October. 


THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 8th, oth, tıth 
and 12th November, 1909. Applications must be sent in on or before 


the 2nd October. 
THE FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS on the 18th, 


ıgth, 20th, 22nd, 23rd, 25th and 26th November, 1909. Applications 


must be sent in on or before the gth October. 


The Testimonies of Study, etc., with the necessary fees, must 
accompany the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the 


undersigned. , 


| IAN MACALISTER, 
9, Conduit Street, ' Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


London, W. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


House of Commons on Monday, Mr. 
Cox asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether land which had been bona 
fide devoted to commercial purposes by the build- 
ing of greenhouses upon it is to be taxed as 
undeveloped land, and, if so, what were the words of the 
Bill which distinguished this land from land which had 
been developed by the erection thereon of some other kind 
of building. Mr. Hobhouse replied: I may remind my 
hon. friend that the Chancellor of the Exchequer undertook, 
in the course of the debate on the Ist inst., to consider the 
case of land on which glasshouses had been erected. 


TN the 
Harold 


THAT there should be an hotel of the large accommodation 
afforded by the Strand Palace stowed away behind the Strand 
frontage seems almost incredible to the passer-by, to say 
nothing of a winter garden and lounge, and a dining-room 
to accommodate 300. Describing the hotel, the “ Daily 
News” says: Compared with more pretentious establish- 
ments, the new hotel will probably ‘be found more 
comfortable in many ways. The management has hit upon 
a novel system of ventilation, by which the atmosphere 
throughout the building is kept agreeable at all times of the 
year. There will be no draughts and no enervating currents 
of hot air. A system of electric extractors draws air out of 
the hotel at the roof level, while fresh air enters through 
running water. In winter this fresh air is warmed as well 
as washed, and supplied to the rooms through radiators, 
maintaining automatically an even temperature in every 
public room. 


A CORRESPONDENT says:—There is surely available ground 
in the Kingsway for the purpose of a new court house. 
This should not. be overlooked. What more central and 
convenient place can there he, especially when the com- 
mittee mention a place near the Law Courts and Temple ? 
THE Halifax Corporation have for some time back been 
considering the question of the revision of their building 
by-laws, and a sub-committee have been at work on the 
subject. The Halifax Architectural Society have taken the 
matter ир, and appointed a committee to deal with the 
matter from their point of view. They invited the coopera- 
tion of the Law Society and the Builders’ Association, and 
4$ a result of their lahours, presented a number of amend- 
ments, with a request that the corporation would consider 
them in any new cade put forward. After considering these 
the corporation, in conjunction with the Local Government 
Board, compiled a new draft code of by-laws, which they 
submitted to the Architectural Society, and invited their 
eriticism. ^ As a result Messrs. J. F. Walsh and €. E. Fox 
were appointed to interview the committee, and put before 
them the views of the architects on manv points which the 
new code neglected. This deputation met the committee. 
and a long and amicable discussion ensued; the comm'ttee 
promised to reconsider many important points raised by the 
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architects, after which the whole matter will be subject to 
the final judgment of the Local Government Board. We 
Wish architects would more often make their influence felt. 


ON ‘Tuesday week the 70 members of the Woolhope 
Naturalist Field Club visited Brecon, and, under the 
conductorship of the Rev. W. T. Morgan: vicar of Llanigon, 
explored the Roman camp at the Gaer, in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, the British. encampment on the Craig 
Hill overlooking the town, the Maenhir at Penoyre, and 
other objects of archeological interest in the district. А: 
Paper was read by Mr. George Hay, engraver and sculptor. 
Brecon, on the places visited, and a Paper was also read 
by Mr. G. H. Jack, on the Roman road between Monmouth 
and Gloucester, with a note on the Roman masonry at 
Donnington. 


THE committees of the engineering sections of the Imperial 
[International Exhibition brought together at the White City 
on Saturday a large number of representatives of various 
engineering organisations, who heard technical Papers read, 
inspected the engineering and mechanical exhibits, and after- 
wards dined together at the Garden Club. In the Congress 
Hall technical Papers were read. Mr. A. Steiger 
lectured on “Water Power and Turbines,” Mr. J. McLaren 
on “ The Extended Uses of Electricity on Board Ship,” Mr. 
H. R. Keen on “The Treatment of Marine Boilers on Long 
Voyages,” Mr. Percy Allen on: * Large Gas Engines,” Mr. 
T. R. Ablett on “Snapshot Drawing for Engineers and 
Architects,” and Mr. C. A. Ablett on “The Simplest 
Perspective Drawing of Machinery.” At the banquet in 
the evening the Hon. Arthur Stanley, M.P. presided. The 
chairman, in proposing the toast of “Engineering,” com- 
mented on the rapid development in recent vears of all forms 
of engineering construction. We often heard nowadays that 
England was falling behind, and that other nations were 
going ahead, but he thought it could be shown that in 
engineering at all events we were more than holding our 
own. When we thought of the great dam at Assouan, of 
the irrigation works in India, and of the way British 
engineers were harnessing the vast power of the Victoria 
Falls in South Africa, we could rightly claim that British 
engineers were holding their own in all parts of the world. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


THE Reading County Council Offices Competition is 
decided, and Messrs. Warwick and Hall (South Square, 
Gray s Inn) have won the first place. The second premium 
has gone to Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury, of Maidenhead. and the 
third to Messrs. Wills and Anderson, 24, Bloomsbury 
Square. The decision was come to on Saturday at the 
Assize Courts at a meeting of the special committee, Mr. 
W. H. Dunn, chairman of the county council, and Sir 
Robert Mowbray. chairman of the sites and building com- 
mittee, and, we suppose, the assessor? 


THE Corporation of Preston invite architects practising as 
principals, to submit competitive designs and plans for a 
new grammar school for bovs, to be erected in Moor Park 
Avenue, Preston, and estimates for the same. Premiums of 
£59 430, and £20 respectively will be paid to the com. 
petitors whose: designs are considered most suitable. The 
corporation have appointed a professional assessor. Condi- 
tions of competition and plan of site will be sent on 
application to Mr. Alfred Howarth, Town Clerk. This 
should prove an interesting competition. | 
x ` 
A DAILY paper says it appears obvious that cities will have 
to be rebuilt. Houses will have to be of the same height 
and be flat-roofed. Strong wire netting will spread its 
meshes over the streets and squares. Iron staircases will 
be built in various places to.allow. aeroplane pilots and 
passengers’ to come down, and they will be used bv those 
anxious: to take an aero-taxi-or an aero-'bug... The results 
of this new state of things are evident: Less .light in the 
streets, more noise, more danger. for through the meshes of 
> nar ; : N р e ‘ 
the wire netting nuts, holts, petrol, -etc., will occasionally 


l 
drop on those below. MD 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MONASTERY COTTAGES AND CHAPEL, CALDEY. 


J. Coates CARTER, Cardiff, Architect. 

THESE cottages were built some three years ago, when the 
community first had possession of thé island, to provide 
them temporary accommodation, it being intended soon to 
go on with the permanent monastery, when it was thought 
they would be used as cottages. It has now been decided. 
however, that the future use of the buildings will be for 
school purposes, and that it will be better for the community 
to continue in them somewhat longer than was first con- 
templated. This made it desirable to at once build the 
chapel, which will enable the services to be carried out in 
a more satisfactory wav than is possible in the room at 
present used for the purpose, and which will afterwards be 
the school chapel. This work is being done in the hard 
limestone of the island without a contractor, the conditions 
of the island making contracts verv difficult to arrange. 
The chapel will have a choir seated for 30, for the monastic 
choir, and after for the bovs, and a narthex and gallery foi 
seculars. А sacristv, chapter-room and song-school are 
also being now built. though thev do not show in this 
drawing. Other considerable additions to this building are 
also contemplated, though they have not vet gone bevond 
the stage of sketch plans. 


THE DESIGN IN STONE FOR ST. WERBURGH 
STREET, CHESTER. 


Joun DoucLas, Chester, Architect. 

THE accompanying illustration is of the first design for the 
rebuilding of St. Werburgh Street, Chester. This was, 
however, abandoned at the urgent request of the la:e Duke 
of Westminster, and oak half-timber substituted as being 
more in keeping with the architecture of the city. The 
Cuke afterwards took a great interest in the work, and its 
direction was practically given up to him. It was chiefly 
through his efforts that an ugly pile of buildings at the end 
next the cathedral (not shown in the illustration) was 
removed, the site of which he wished to remain wholly 
unbuilt upon to give a better view of the cathedral, but a 
reason occurred for erecting a low, picturesque building on 
part of the site, and, consequentlv, this was carried out. 


NATIONAL INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION BOYS' 
GARDEN CITY, WOODFORD BRIDGE, ESSEX. 
WM. А. Pitre, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

This garden city is situated on a beautifullv-wooded estate 
of about 30 acres, at Woodford Bridge, the site having 

a swift fall from the centre towards the south. 

The proposal is to build about 3o houses surrounding a 
village green. Each house to accommodate 30 boys under 
the supervision of a house-mother and a maid-servant. A 
sanatorium, cripples’, and isolation house are also contem- 
plated. 

The house on the estate will be adapted for adminis- 
trative purposes, and governor’s quarters. The stabling 
will be converted into training workshops, etc., whilst 
the fine old walled fruit-garden will be utilised, together 
with the farm land, for which the necessary buildings will 
be provided, for educating the boys before placing them 
on the land in Canada and elsewhere. An open-air bath 
will be included, together with a recreation field. 

The character of the buildings will be simple and 
picturesque, and, although the two types of plan will have 
to be followed generally, the outward character will be 
entirely varied. Careful consideration of the contour and 
position of the trees, etc.. control the general lav-out. 

The architect is Mr. William A. Pite, F.R.T.B.A., of 
116, Jermyn Street, St. James’s. 
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For the Y.M.C.A. mission among Cardiff bovs, plans 
have been approved for a new building. to be erected 
solelv for junior work, on land adjoining the Corv Hall, 
and building operations will commence almost immediately. 
The estimated cost is £2,500, and Mr. John Согу has come 
forward with an offer to add 25 per cent. to all monies raised 


for the purpose. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 
THE REWARD OF OFFICIAL SERVICE. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

DEAR Sm,—Early last year, in prospect of retiral 
from my position as corporation architect from this city, 1 
was much gratified with a kindly notice in the columns of 
“The British Architect” calling attention to the circum- 
stance, and to my long and arduous experience as a city 
official, and the severe strain I had undergone in coping 
with the excessive mass of service it had fallen to me to 
discharge. 

These remarks, and their very reasonable corollary coming 
from a source beyond all suspicion of any kind of sugges- 
tion on my part, were so entirely in consonance with what 
had been for long maturing in my mind as to justify a 
respectful representation to my employers of the facts of 
tne case, of which I thought it fair to believe only a limited 
number of them had any adequate knowledge. Moreover, 
I was not without encouragement on the part of a number 
of those better informed, in considering, not only that my 
special services fairly called for further substantial 
recognition than had on a previous occasion been accorded, 
but that the verv terms used on that occasion held ou: 
reasonable expectation that such might be looked for at a 
later stage. 

As the result, while a very considerable number favoured 
mv claim, the utmost they ventured to propose was on a 
scale so inadequate. and even that was met on the other 
part with such grossly unscrupulous and dastardly misrepre- 
sentation in the public prints, that I was reluctantly led to 
act on the urgent suggestion of some of my best friends and 
withdraw mv representation. 

There are not a few, who. whether through ignorance, 
presumption or blatant pretension, or all three, seek to 
commend themselves for vulgar approval by proclaiming 
their duty in the public interest, to take goods—so far as 
posstble—without paving for them. A somewhat lurid 
illustration of this highly questionable attitude is afforded 
by what one who had been specially forward in deprecating 
mv claim is reported to have had the effrontery to state in 
open council—when for a special purpose it suited him to 
do so—to the effect that he had it on official authority that 
under the citv's arrangement (!) with me there had, in the 
course of the past то years, been a “saving” of over 


£,16.000. What about the rest of my 42 years’ service? 
— Yours faithfully, 
R. MORHAM. 
Edinburgh, August 31. 1909. 
——— kk —— — 


A GUILDHALL FOR LIVERPOOL. 


IVERPOOI'S tale of bricks and mortar during the 
past few years has been eminently creditable to all 
concerned. The public spirit of her citizens has 

been well to the fore, and on all sides is visible the deter- 
mination not only that her position as the second city In 
the Empire shall be majntained at all costs, but that she 
should be worthy of the great position she holds. The 
many evidences of this spirit in our midst make one con 
fident that one of the pressing needs of the city at the 
present time will be supplied at no distant date. The 
question of a Guildhall for Liverpool is suggested, and more 
especially at the present time, by the recurrence of the 
annual Autumn Exhibition of Pictures. Liverpool is fortun- 
ate in possessing one of the most interesting and 
most progressive permanent collections of pictures 
outside the metropolis. Every vear this collection is bemg 
added to, not only by the purchases of the corporation, 
but by the generosity of private citizens, the most recent 
addition being a verv valuable example of Turner, from 
the collection of the late Mr. R. D. Holt. The Walker 
Art Gallery is in every way a most suitable building for 
the housing of these art treasures of the city. but annually 
at this time a large number of pictures must be taken down 
from the walls and stowed away in order to make room for 
the Autumn Exhibition. 

Here, then, obviously is one use for a Guildhall, but. 
of course, it is not the only use. Let us consider for a 
moment what such a building might be and what part It 
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might play in the civic life of Liverpool. First of all it 
must be centrally situated, convenient to the shopping dis- 
trict, and within easy reach of the business district. 
Then it must be of noble proportions, and of an 
architecture worthy to compare with the best types of public 
buildings which the city already possesses. Imagine a 
structure erected round three sides of a quadrangle—on 
one side an assembly hall, capable of seating 700 to 1,000 
people, suitable more especially for chamber concerts, public 
lectures, Shakespearean recitals, etc. On the other side a 
lecture hall about half the size. In the centre the main 
entrance, with cloak-rooms, offices, refreshment-rooms, etc. 
On the first floor extending round the portion of one side, 
suites of rooms specially arranged and lighted with a view 
to exhibition purposes, but available at other times for com- 
mittee-rooms, small meetings, etc. 

With such a building there is very little doubt that Liver- 
роо! would quickly be the favourite hunting-ground of con- 
gresses, conferences, and conventions of every kind. Church 
svnods, learned societies, Masonic gatherings, institutes, and 
federations of all sorts would appreciate the advantage of 
being able to hold their sectional meetings under one roof 
with easy access from one section to another, whilst the 
building would specially lend itself to the holding of public 
receptions, etc., on a large scale. The advantage to Liver- 
pool would be immense, apart from the immediate benefit 
to hotelkeepers and tradesmen from the money that would 
be spent in the town by visitors. There is no more effec- 
tive way of advertising a town than by getting people to 
come and see it, and then taking pains to show them all 
there is to be. seen. They manage these things better in 
America, which is par excellence the land of conventions. 
No sooner hás the place of meeting been decided upon than 
the citizens get together, and no trouble is too great for 
them to take to see that the visitors are well looked after, 
and that they go home with a good impression of the city 
which has entertained them. We in this country —not 
more so in Liverpool than in other places—are, unfor- 
tunately, rather too much inclined to take the town we 
live in for granted, and if we must speak of it to strangers, 
seem to prefer to do so in a deprecatory manner. Loyalty, 
like charity and every other virtue, begins at home, and 
loyalty to one’s own town is a virtue not sufficiently preached. 
preached. 

Such a building as we have indicated, would be specially 
adapted for small exhibitions, arts and crafts, trades and 
industries, colonial products, etc., and the provision of 
a moderate-sized assembly hall, conveniently situated, would 
fill a want which has long been felt. The Guildhall, in 
short, would be the centre of constant activity, promoting 
knowledge and intercourse amongst the citizens, and bring- 
ing together in a common home the multifarious interests 
of a large city. How, then, is such a building to be pro- 
vided? What is it going to cost, and who is going to pay 
for it? Surely that is a question which need not dismay 
a city of the wealth of Liverpool. The Dock Board build- 
ing the Cotton Exchange, the new Cathedral, the new 
scheme for the Southern Hospital, and many other in- 
stances might be quoted. АП show what can be done when 
interest is once aroused. It must, of course, be the out- 
come of private munificence; but it would be munificence 
well laid out. Fortunately, Liverpool has no need to despair 
of her rich men. They are not only generous and public- 
spirited, but also discriminating, and when once it is real- 
ised what a splendid asset such a building would be to 
the commercial, educational, and artistic life of the city, 
a practical scheme will soon be on foot, and the money forth- 
coming.—* Liverpool Daily Post." 
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THE Departmental Committee have issued their report as 
to the most suitable place for transacting the business of 
the Quarter Sessions of the County of London. They find 
that it is desirable that all, or at least the criminal, busi- 
ness of the sessions should be transacted in one building. 
If regard is to be paid to economy only, a new sessions 
house should be built at Newington, where the accommo- 
dation at present is insufficient. But if regard is to be 
naid chiefly to convenience, a site in the central district 
bounded by Holborn, Farringdon Street, the Strand and 
Shaftesbury Avenue would be most suitable. In present 
conditions it is not possible to use the Central Criminal 
Court for this purpose. 
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FURNITURE TRADE TROUBLES. 


R. G. F. THEW, of Liscard, says:—My opinion is 
M that if the wholesale makers of furniture had their 
own way, the men would be able to earn a living 
wage. And if they (the masters) would only combine 
together to bring about a closer friendship they would very 
soon make an alteration. This alteration could be effected 
by a more careful dispensation of credit by timber mer- 
chants, without which the small garret worker could not 
exist, and this at once would prevent the employment of 
cheap labour, as this cheap labour is introduced in almost 
every case by tbe small Hebrew master, who brings over 
from Russia and Poland men who are termed “ greenings,” 
and who do not know our language or modes of living, 
and are satisfied to live in the poorest manner under the 
protection of the man who has imported them for the sole 
purpose of getting work made for very little cost. This, 
of course, does not occur in the larger shops; buf it is 
this class of master who has cut the prices of the work, 
and, unfortunately, the trade in general has had to meet 
this class of competition, and as a natural consequence the 
workman has had to pav the piper. In no other town 
has the furniture trade made such headway as it has in 
Liverpool, and I am certain that I should not be tar out 
if I stated that the output of cabinet goods to-day as com- 
pared with 1899 is six times as great; and to compare with 
1889 it would be twentv times as great to-day, owing to 
the rapid introduction of the latest labour-saving machinery. 
As proof of this, I will give a few facts, as far as my 
knowledge and memory will guide me. In 1889 there 
were only eight machine factories devoted to the trade in 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, and most of these factories have 
since been rebuilt on very much enlarged plans. Their 
number has increased to over fortv, and the output of every 
one has been on the increase during this period. This 
large number of machine works does not for a long way 
represent the total output, as the number of works that 
do not use machines has steadily increased at the same 
rapid pace, and to-day represents a great factor in the 
keen competition whith exists, and is bound to be created 
in the cause of such rapid growth of what is likely to be 
one of Liverpool's greatest industries, as the convenience 
of the city as a distributing point, and the fact of its 
having such stocks of timber on its dock^, convinces the 
country Блуег that Liverpool can offer better value than 
London, or other great furniture centres, 
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KING'S NORTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
RESTORATION. 


ERY few people who have visited King's Norton 
Church can have failed to observe wtih curiosity the 
ancient half-timbered building that stands on the 

north side of the churchyard, known as the “Old Grammar 
School." A grammar school it really was, from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, until a more commodious schoolhouse 
was built a few vears ago. But the building has a much 
earlier historv, for there can ‘be little if апу doubt that 
it was founded as a priests’ house soon after the church was 
rebuilt, probably in the last half of the thirteenth century. 
In its plan and arrangements it closely resembles some— 
verv few—small houses of about the same date that still 
exist here and there in Worcestershire and Warwickshire. 
All were of two storevs. and in plan a simple parallelogram. 
But with this one exception they were all of stone. Ап 
extremely interesting example of the Norman period, near 
Little Walford Church. was wantonly destroved a few years 
ago by persons who were presumably equally ignorant of 
its purpose and of its rare interest. 

The priests’ house at King’s Norton, probably the only 
one of timber remaining in England of so early a date, 
is of unique interest. and deserves the greatest care for its 
safe preservation. It is now undergoing a thorough repair 
and strengthening, which operations have afforded oppor- 
tunities for a close inspection of its peculiarities of 
construction, and of many points of interest hitherto 
unsuspected. During its chequered fortunes of six hundred 
vears it has undergone manv alterations and modifications, 
the nature of some of which are still unsolved problems, 
It is in plan a parallelogram, 33ft. long and 17ft. wide 
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externally, with a square projection of oft. by roft. at about 
the middle of its length. In the upper storey is all that 
remains of the original structure, the ground storey having 
been underbuilt in brickwork, probably in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, when it was converted into a grammar school. 
The upper room is of quite remarkable interest, the steeply- 
pitched roof being carried by three heavy pairs of principals, 
with solid oak braces cut to form an acutely-pointed arch. 
The walls are constructed of oak framing, such as we are 
familiar with in the ordinary half-timbered buildings of the 
Midlands, but the timbers are of unusually massive dimen- 
sions. The square spaces between the wall plates and the 
sidepieces are strengthened by curved braces, which add 
much to the picturesque appearance of the roof. АП the 
timbers are connected by mortises and tenons, and secured 
by oak pegs. At the eastern end is a large traceried 
window of oak, well known for its rarity to most archi- 
tectural antiquaries, and hitherto supposed to be a part of 
the original structure. It is now, however, clearly seen 
that it was inserted after the house was built, and, as the 
characters of the window indicate a date of about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, we have a convincing proof 
of the greater antiquity of the main building. 

It appears also that the upper room was originally 
divided into two bv a partition across the middle of the 
length. What was the nature of the ground storey it is 
impossible now to say; one might venture to guess that the 
walls were of the local soft sandstone, which had become 
dilapidated, and possibly admitted damp. Three oak 
beams now carry the floor over. but whether they are coeval 
with the oldest parts, and whether the ground storey was 
sub-divided, it is impossible to sav. The central project- 
ing appendage, although not differing from the main building 
in character, appears to have been an addition. It has for 
some two or three hundrd years formed a porch to the lower 
room. Тһе doorway is the only part retaining any 
distinctive architectural character. It has stone moulded 
jambs, and a flat, four centred arch, with large keystone. 
on which can just be traced the outline of a shield and some 
surrounding carved enrichments. Тһе original means of 
access tothe upper rooms is still doubtful. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries it was very usual to put an 
external stone staircase for this purpose to these small 
houses. | 

A committee appointed by the parish vestry, with the 
vicar, the Rev. Hugh Price, as chairman, are now taking 
the careful and conservative reparations in hand, and Mr. 
J. A. Cossins has kindly consented to give them the benefit 
of his large experience and advice while the actual work 
of repair is being carried out under the superintendence of 
Messrs. William Hale and Son, who are using every effort 
to preserve every bit of old material and to leave the build- 
ing with as little evidence of their own work or treatment 
as is possible. "The old roof tiles are to be relaid, and the 
inequalities of the old roof surface are allowed to remain 
unstraightened, and all evidences of the various alterations 
made in the sizes and positions of the various windows and 
other parts will be scrupulously and carefully maintained. 

A Paper read by Mr. J. R. Holliday, before the members 
of the Archeological Section of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, and published in their “Transactions” for 
1872, gives many interesting details as to the foundation 
of the school, and disproves the generally accepted idea that 
this school and King Edward's School in Birmingham were 
founded by Edward VT. in the same year with endowments 
of then equal monetary value—King's Norton, however, 
preferring to receive an anmual payment in money, which 
ever remained the same, while the school in Birmingham 
chose land, which rapidly increased in value. The facts 
seem to be that Edward VI. appointed Commissioners with 
power fo assign lands for the maintenance of grammar 
schools, that they found a grammar school had been con- 
tinually kept at King's Norton (“one of the priests did 
alwavs keep a free school” and considered it “very meet to 
be continued"). By their arrangement Henry Saunders, the 
schoolmaster, was to have £10 for his wages, and John 
Poole was to continue as usher at £5 a year. This £15 
per annum is, we believe, still paid; but now that the 
grammar school has ‘been discontinued the money is 
expended in scholarships connected with the modern council 
schools. 
an appeal is now being made.—“ Birmingham Post.” 
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Т a. conference on Housing and Workmen’s Trains 
held on Saturday in connection with the ‘Trades 
Union Congress at Ipswich, Mr. Bowerman, refer- 

ring to the Registration Clause of the Housing and Town 
Planning Bill, which has passed in Committee against the 
Government’s opposition, regretted that the clause was 
struck out when the Bill came before the House. He 
looked upon this clause as a very valuable addition to 
the Bill. With regard to cheap trains, in February, 1908, 
Mr. Lloyd George, the President of the Board of Trade, 
told the Parliamentary Committee, after the Bath Confer- 
ence, that the Government intended to deal with the matter, 
but nothing further was heard of it. 

Mr. Fred. Knee, of the Workmen’s National Housing 
Council, moved a resolution calling upon the organised 
workers to endeavour to secure the application of the pro- 
visions of the Housing and Town Planning Bill when it 
became law. The resolution also urged the Government 
to apply some of the proceeds of the new land taxes to 
the purposes of the Act, and to either bring in legislation 
on the subject of workmen's trains at cheap fares, or to 
afford facilities for the passing of the Cheap Trains, Bill. 
He pointed out the manner in which the Bill would assist 
local authorities, whose chief difficulty, he said, in regard 
to insanitary authority was when landlords appealed to the 
Local Government Board. If that body would only properly 
sit upon the first halí dozen who appealed, as they ought 
to do, 1t would no doubt discourage the rest. 

Mr. G. H. Roberts, M.P., deplored the excision of the 
registration clause, which would have been the grandest 
step towards housing reform ever taken in this or any other 
country. ‘The resolution was carried unanimously, and a 
further resolution was adopted expressing regret at the 
omission from the Town Planning Bill of the clause to 
secure systematic and periodical inspection and registra- 
tion of houses by municipal authorities. —* Chronicle.” 
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THE STRAND PALACE HOTEL. 


HE following description of this latest addition to 
London hotels is a portion of what appeared in the 
“Daily Telegraph," and will interest our readers: — 

The building itself cannot fail to attract, Modern archi- 
terture is here seen at its best. The vestibules, pillared 
halls, drawing-rooms, smoking lounges, display a wealth of 
luxury, combined with perfection of taste; whilst all that 
can make for comfort seems to have been pressed into 
service. The atmosphere everywhere is equable and delight- 
ful; there are no draughts. no enervating currents of hot air. 
A system of electric extractors draws air out of the building 
at the roof level, whilst fresh air enters through running 
water. In winter this fresh air is warmed, as well as 
washed, and supplied to the rooms through radiators, 
maintaining automatically an even temperature in every 
public room. All these public rooms are spacious and lofty, 
full of light, artistic in design, and luxuriouslv furnished. 
Seldom, in fact, was a telegraphic address—" Luxury — 
more appropriate. All that makes for comfort and con- 
venience in modern civilisation seems here gathered together. 
The billiard-room, the smoking lounges. the theatre book- 
ing-office, the hairdressing saloons for ladies as well as 
gentlemen, the manicurists’ and chiropodists' parlours are 
replete in everv way; whilst a novel departure has been 
made in the provision of a consulting-room for a doctor. 
who will attend daily at fixed hours and by appointment. 

The winter garden and lounge. on the ground floor, bid 
fair to become a popular resort, for here, amid pleasant 
surroundings. a first-class orchestra is to play throughout 
the day, refreshments being served at moderate prices. 
For threepence it will be possible to obtain a pot of tea or 
a cup of coffee, bread and butter, cake or pastry, costing 
but twopence more. ` Everything else is proportionately 
cheap. The superficial floor area of the hotel 1s 200,000 
square feet. At the top of the building there is a tank 


| holding 60,000 gallons of water for reserve. The whole of 
the structure is fire-resisting, and there are 70.oooft. 


fireproof partitions. Seven million bricks have been used 
in the construction of the building, weighing 25,000 tons, 


| The weight of the lead covers 


“and 10,000 tons of concrete. 
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of the roofs is 120 fons. 
is 7,500ft. It will be possible tu cater for 800 persons at 
one ume in the grill-rooin, restaurant, and winter garden, 
and io provide for these there are 6,500 spoons, 6.500 forks, 
4,000 knives, 3,000 silver disnes, 20,000 plates, and 8,000 
cups and saucers. In the furnishing the same taste has 
been displayed as in the decoration of the hotel. No 
expense or trouble seems to have been spared. Everything 
is of the best, vet there is an utter absence of ostentation 
or vulgarity. Simplicity 1s the characteristic. note every- 
where, and particularly so in the 470 bed-rooms. To these 
rooms the greatest attention appears to have been paid. 
All are cosily carpeced (15 miles of carpet have been used). 
overcrowding with cumbersome objects has been avoided, 
and every device that ingenuity can suggest for the comfort 
of visitors has been installed. A marble basin, with plated 
fittings. and with hot and cold water always ready, is fixed 
in every room, the lighting of looking-glasses, dressing- 
tables, and wardrobes has engaged the architects. attention, 
whilst such details as the fixing of switches at the bedside 
have not been overlooked. The elevator service installed 
by Messrs. К. Waygood and Co. consists of two main 
passenger lifts, two goods lifts. fifteen electric service lifts, 
and three small hand-power lifts for carrving wines and 
papers respectively, all designed for smooth running at high 
speed. 

But it is in the tariff that the main interest for intending 
patrons will probably lie, and this has been devised on a 
scale which will doubtless prove the main a:traction of the 
hozel, for it is both inexpensive and uniform. For a 
single bed-room, electric light, bath, “boots,” and all other 
service, also full table d'hote breakfast, the total inclusive 
charge is six shillings, whilst a double-room will be obtain- 
able for eleven snillings. There is but one price for all 
the rooms, irrespective of their position. A comfortable 
communicating sitiing-room can be had for seven shillings 
and sixpence per dav, whilst family parties can be accom- 
modated with bed-rooms en suite. There is no doubt this 
uniformity of price will be much appreciated, for the 
vexatious experience of finding all the cheaper rooms taken 
wil be avoided. As regards the cuisine, little will prob- 
ably remain to be desired. The tarif ds based upon the 
moderate scale which has been the governing idea throughout 
every department of the hotel. Luncheon ai 1s. 6d. will 
be served from twelve to three. and dinner at 2s. 6d. from 
six to nine. In the grill. room. dishes. тау be selectetl 
a la carte at popular prices. The question of gratutiles. 
always a vexatious one, has engaged the attention of the 
management, and everywhere notices are displaved to the 
effect that all attendants, waiters. chambermaids, and other 
emplovés are paid full wages on the condition that they 
shall not accept “tips.” 
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TOWN PLANNING AND ROAD SPACE. 

HE foliowing appeared in the *’Times’:—It is to be 
hoped that something may be done in relation to town 
planning and to roads in rural districts to mitigate 

the preposterous severity of by-laws by which In many 
situations even a small amount of building is prohibited 
owing to the vast width required to be given up to roads. 
In the rural district with which I am best acquainted, 
where these by-laws are in force, it is specified that "every 
person who shall lay out a new street which shall be In- 
tended for use as a carriage-road shall so lav out such 
street that the width thereof shall be 36ft. at least." This 
"neludes two paths each 6ft. wide. Now this width i 
na very large number of cases in the country altogether 
unsuitable and perfectly hideous in effect. " Street," T 
am informed bv the local authority, includes every kind 
of road used for vehicles where more than one house is 
to be built. So that an adequate road, sav, 12ft. wide, 
leading to two houses. however near or however far from 
the main road, must be widened by 24ft. The main road 
5 16ft. or 18ft. wide, giving plenty of room for much traffic, 
has many houses on both sides, and no footpaths. A new 
branch road, leading to two houses, must be 36ft. wide, 
with two footpaths. It has little traffic. A man may have 
ап approach of half-a-mile of sufficiently wide road to his 
house, and may intend to build two or three houses along 
t course, but finds (1) that the cost would be so enormous 
aS to he prohibitive ; (2) that the breadth of ground to 
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| 4,200,000, no part of which will come trom the rates. 
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Ihe total lengh of tie corridors , be metallet or eravetled would. require the sacrifice of two 


lona strips ob gardens, fruit and forest thees, and corn kind, 
to tuc unproductive Waste of the coadway ; and (3) that the 
UMUC and gunueonpruly ob the town "street in thes place 
Would alone forbid the project. Hf, therefore, he wishes 
to build. for his friends or relations. he must have his 
houses on the imam road, whieh ds pironed to be narrow, 
and is mdesd tull wide enough. 1 know tuat these by-laws 
act very harmtally on the development ol smali settle- 
uicit. m the country, greativ inoreusing rent owing to the 
sacrifice ol useful space, and the cost of roa пакт, spoiling 
(he scenery, Causing curtis Gt gardens, ame То Cis. 
building, and to a great extent rendering fine sites unavail- 
abie Where the requisite width of passage cannot be ontamed. 
Country danes are condemned altogether.—Yours аах. 
К. Russell, Condercum, Alum Cline, Bournemouth, August 
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BRIDGES FOR NOTHING. 


J ITH tae ceremony to be observed at Blackfriars next 
W Week, the present is an opportune moment to кет 
to a few great enterprises of immense value to 

London which tae Сиу Corporation have been able to carry 
out without calling upon tae ratepavers to contribute to the 
the? Valegraph.” For the widening of 
the Corporation is paving about 
And 
tals 15 only a small part of the cost of similar improvements 
towards which tne public nave not been asked to contribute 
anything. Such a reflection is a salve to the mind occasion- 
ally dissurbed by demands for heavy rates and taxes. 
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Blackfriars Bridge 


Among the “nestegas” possessed by the City Corporation 


is one ob great amd Inercasing value, walen has been the 
Means of important works for tae benent of London being 
aecomplisiel. The reference, of course, is to tae Bridge 
House Estate Funds, the annual income of which is to-day 
about 4,150,000. А 

The tithe of the Corporation. of London to the Bridge- 
House Estates, from whieh tae money is derived, is vers 
ancient. "Pie property was generally granted or devised 
by kings of England and “слагане and well-dispos d 
persons," and is held by tae Mayor and Conmmonalty and 
citizens ol tae City of London upon trust. primarily for 
the maintenance and support of London Bridge. The 
words used in the conveyances and grants Were generally 
“fo the use of London Bridge.” 7 For the works of London 
Bridge.” or ^ For the sustentation of London Bridge.” But 


the progress of time, and the necessities of London traffic, 


nave given a wider interpretation to those phrases, and thus 
the term © London. Bridge” has been made to include other 
bridges in the City. | | 

London, Blackfriars. Southwark, and the Tower Bridges 
are all under the control of the Corporation, and the 
expenses connected with them have fallen upon the funds of 
the Bridge-House Estates. The value of this source of 
revenue сап be appreciated when the cost of the bridges, 
amounting to nearly three millions sterling, is remembered. 
The sums have been summarised approximately as follows: 
London Bridge and its immediate approaches, 4,813.246: 
Biackiriars Вга, 4,856,289; Southwark Bridge (purchase 
ob). 7,218,808: Tower Bridge, £ 1.060.000 = £, 2,950,403. 
Blackfriars Bridge was originally constructed by the Cor- 
poration at a cost of 7.230.000, a, portion of which was 
authorised to be raised upon the tolls which the Corporation 
was empowered to levy, and the balance upon the security 
of the. Bridge-House Estates. 1n repairing inis bridge an 
expenditure of £105,158 became necessary, which was also 
provided by the Bridge-House Estates.. and the bridge 
remained in use for nearly a century. In 1863. it having 
become unsate. and it being anticipated that it would be still 


‚балег endangered bv the Enrhankment on the northern side 


of ine river, then about to^ bo constructed, Parliament 


ísanetioned the rebuilding of the brilse, and the Corporation 


Was authorised to raise, on the credit of the Bridue-House 
states. 4.360.000. A temporary bridge was first erected 
aca cost Gneluding construction and maintenance for a 
period of five vears) of ZL42.123, and opened for traffic 
on June 1. 1861. The buiding of the new permanent 
bridge was commenced in the sams month. — In 1867 it 


became necessary to raise further capital, and the brides 
; = 
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was opened for trafic on November 7, 1869, the total cost 
being 4401,131. In referring to the funds which the City 
Corporation has been able to use for these great enterprises, 
it is interesting to remember that it has now under 
consideration a proposal to build a new Southwark Bridge. 
The one in existence was purchased by the Corporation in 
1868 for £218,868. 

Allusion to improvements made possible by the existence 
of the Bridge-House Estates will revive recollections of 
important schemes, the cost of which was borne by the 
revenue derived ¿rom the duty which was at one time levied 
upon, coal imported into London. They included the 
Victoria Embankment, carried out bv the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the widening of the approaches to London 
Bridge, as well as of those to the Roval Exchange, and the 
great Holborn Vallev Viaduct improvement. 
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TOWN-PLANNING BILL.‏ 


N the second anl concluding day allotted to the 
Committee stage of the Bill, Mr. Cleland moved an 
amendment dispensing with the necessity on the purt 

of a local authority to obtain the authorisation of the Local 
Government Board before preparing a scheme. He pointed 
out that private owners might undertake such schemes with- 
out any reference to the central authority. Mr. Burns 
observed that for several vears the Local Government Board 
had had some control over the local authorities, and had 
helped them in many ways. It was only fair to all sorts 
of property owners, to adjoining local authorities, and to 
other interests affected by town-planning schemes, that a 
central authority should intervene. 

Sir Е. Banbury, on behalt of Mr. MeArthur, moved an 
amendment, exempting "laud acquired by any corporation 
or company for the purpose of a railway, dock, canal, water, 
or other public undertaking," from the operation of the 
second sub-section of Clause 33, which permits the Local 
Government Board to authorise a local auzhority to prepare 
a town-planning scheme with reference to any land within 
or in the neighbourhool of their area. Mr. Burns pointed 
out that, bv a decisive majority the previous day. the com- 
mittee resolved that for housing purposes land should be 
compulsorily acquired. If such power were necessary for 
housing, surely it was doubly necessary for town-planning. 
In nineteen cases out of twenty land would not be diverted 
from a railway company to the local authority for the pur- 
pose of the town-planning scheme in the sense that ownership 
bv the railway company would terminate, and be vested 
in the local authority or other town-planning authority. 
` Railway lands coming within the purview of а town- 
planning scheme would be included less for expropriation 
than for rearrangement. Sir F. Banbury observed that 
under this clause very wide powers were given to the local 
authorities, and it was impossible to sav how they would 
act. Mr. Burns replied that the Government could not go 
bevond the amendment of which they had given notice. 
It was impossible for him to sav that all land owned by 
railway companies, whether surplus or not, should be with- 
our the purview of town-planning schemes. There was 
really no reason why the Government should be pressed 
upon the matter. for the fears of the railway representatives 
were as groundless as were the fears of their ducal 
compatriots on other subjects. Mr. Lyttelton argued that 
land acquired bv railways under Parliamentary sanction 
should not be exposed to the action of county councils. 
Mr. Barnard did not think the question was quite so clear 
as the Government supposed. If it could be made quite 
clear that the provisions of the clause dealt only with 
surplus land, it would be a relief to those who were not 
otherwise antagonistic to the Bill. 

Lord R. Cecil thought it would be possible under this 
sub-section and Clause 36 of the Bill for a local authority 
to require the removal of a railway under a housing and 
town-planning scheme. Take the case of a local authority 
which opposed a railway Bill before Parliament. Both 
Houses might sanction the measure, but a few months or 
years afterwards the local authority might find a favourable 
President of the Local Government Board. and the decision 
of Parliament could be over-ruled. ТЕ might be said that 
no local authoritv would take such a step, and that no 
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Presiden: of the Local Government Board would sanction it. 
For his part he was noi зо sure ot the local authority, and 
he had a profound distrus: ot all Government departments 
in their judicial decisions. Jt seemed to him an outrage 
to put the Local Government Board in a position in which 
thev could set aside the decisions of Parliament. 

Mr. Mitchell Thomson moved to omit the words “or in 
the neigabourhood of," the object of the amendment being 
to limit the power of local authorities in any town-planning 
schemes to their own areas. Under the sub-section as it 
stood, the Local Government Board would, he submitted, 
have the power ot allowing апу local authority to step 
over their borders in carrying ou. a new scheme. Mr. 
Burns admitted that he could not suggest the remedy, but 
they could mitigate the dangers and difficulties of that 
inevitable overpalling. Bui without this provision in the 
Bill no local authority would be able to expand. It 
should be borne in mind that the township whose area 
would be included in any scheme put forward by a neigh- 
bousing local authority would be benefited by it. They 
could noi allow апу council to be ertbbed, cabined, and 
confined by a recalcitrant local authority which did not take 
à prescient view of the growth and development of its 
neighbour. Mr. Lyttelton urged that invaded local authori- 
tics should have some representation on ¿he authority 
responsible for a town planning, and also that they should 
be heard before the Local Government Board. He admitted 
it was absolutely necessary, if the town-planning provisions 
ot the Bill were to be successful, than an authority. carrying 
out a scheme should have the right of going into the terri- 
tories ol neighbouring authorities. Sir W. Robson pointed 
out that in the schedules of the Bill power was given to 
loral authorities whose territory was affected by a town- 
planning scheme, to make Fepresentacions to the Local 
Government Board. Mr. Mitehell Thomson was satisfied 
by the expianations as to tae machinery of the Bill, and 
accordingly the amendment was withdrawn. 

Sir F. Banbury moved an amendment. standing in the 
name of Mr. Cave, to omit the words “a piece of land 
already built upon, or," from Sub-seetion 3, which is as 
follows: Where it is made to appear to the Local Govern- 
bent Board that a piece of land already built upon, or à 
piere of land not likely to be used for building purposes, 
is sO situated with respect to any land likely to be used 
for building purposes, that it ought to be included in апу 
iown-planning scheme made with respect to the last- 
mentioned land, the Board may authorise the preparation 
or adoption of a scheme including such piece of land as 
aforesaid, and providing for the demolition or alteration of 
апу buildings thereon so far as may be necessary for carrying 
the scheme into effect. The hon. member said if these 
words were not left out the local authority and the Local 
Government Board would have most extraordinary powers. 
A local authority whose members considered themselves 
great architects and improvers of the human race generally 
might practically demolish a whole town. and re-erect it at 
the cost of the ratepayers in an esthetic and artistic 
manner, quite regardless of whether the new scheme would 
рак. Why not do away with the House of Commons alto- 
gether, and leave the President of the Tocal Government 
Board to legislate as he pleased ? 

Mr. Burns said in framing the clause the Government had 
in mind, for instance, a case in which, in connection with 
a town-plaming scheme, it was proposed to convert a 16ft. 
or 18ft. road into a 3oft., yoft., or even 6oft. road, for 
which purpose it would be necessary to impinge on the 
corner of a field containing a golf club house or an outhouse 
or shed of some kind. Were they to sav in such a case 
that the scheme should not be allowed to proceed, and that 
the authority should not have power to pull down such a 
building? That would be an absurd restriction. Mr. Cave 
said he had alwavs objected to апу Bill which gave such 
wholly arbitrary. powers to a Government department. It 
was Monstrous to give such powers. If the Bill contained 
anything like fair provision for compensation, a part of his 
objections would be removed, but there was no such provi- 
sion, Clause 37 providing that the amount of loss or gam 
to an owner should be determined bv the Local Govern- 
ment Board—hv the very people who would back such 
schemes. That was verv unfair. and was likely to lead to 
great injustice. Mr. Lyttelton was in favour of compulsory 
powers tf there was a real case for a town-planning scheme 
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of great public importance, and if full compensation was 
given to all persons injuriously affected. But in this Bill 
the question of compensation was dealt with in such an 
unsatisfactory way that it was impossible for a well-wisher 
of the measure to approve of the clause under discussion, 
on account of the unjust character of the tribunal to be 
erected under the compensation clauses. He should vote 
for the amendment unless there was withdrawn from the 
Bil the really monstrous provision—which could not 
possibly stand discussion, except under the guillotine— 
that the President of the Local Government Board should 
have the power, after determining that it was necessary to 
destrov buildings for the benefit of a town-planning scheme, 
of saying how much compensation was to be paid. 


Mr. Bums said the question of compensation would be 


raised both by himself and the Attorney-General later, and 
thev would not hesitate to respond to the invitation. and 
claim put forward by Mr. Cave. The Government. main- 
tained that where a local authority for a public benefit 
pursued the line of least resistance in ‘bringing into a town- 
planning scheme a certain tract of undeveloped land with a 
few buildings intervening, thev ought to have the power 


of saying that the buildings should be pulled down if 


necessary in the interest of the community as a whole. It 
would be like cracking a nut with a Nasmyth hammer if, in 
order to secure a pig-stye, they were to subject the local 
authoritv to the costly, tortuous process of a court of law 
in order to arrive at compensation. 

Viscoun: Morpeth said the right hon. gentleman did not 
seem to get certain elementary facts into his head. 
Obviously power must reside somewhere of clearing awav 
buildings if necessary, but evervone was not convinced. as 
was the right hon. gentleman, that in the Local Government 
Board thev had a better tribunal than anv other could 
possibly be for determining questions of compensation. 
He would willingly vote against the amendment if Mr. 
Burns would give a definite assurance that there should be 
some court which thev could trust, and which would not 
he itself a party to the transaction. The amendment was 
rejected. | i 

Mr. Cave next moved to leave out words from the clause 
requiring the ¡Local Government Board to say, without 
appeal, whether land was likely to be used for building 
purposes or not. He said the whole decision on almost 
every point that could arise under the Bill was given to 
the Lecal Government Board. There never was such a Bill 
introduced. He was not at all opposed to private property 
being taken for public purposes when fair cause was shown. 
but he held strongly that the decision ought to be that of 
some disinterested tribunal. Mr. Burns replied that the 
object of Mr. Cave's amendment was to shift the venue from 
the Local Government Board to the Law Courts, or to an 
arbitrator appointed bv the Courts. Не could not accept 
the amendment, as it would destroy two of the main 
principles of the Bill, namely, despatch and economy. 
Resort to the Courts would involve delay, the employment 
of counsel. and the calling of expert witnesses. All that 
would mean expense. The amendment was defeated. 

Lord R. Cecil said that the principle on which he objected 
to Clause 63 was that the whole question of town-planning 
was handed to the Local Government Board absolutely, 
both as to the land to be taken, and as to the price to be 
paid. That was intolerable. He did not know that the 
Local Government Board had any special capacity for 
carrying out the exceedingly difficult and novel work of 
town-planning. It was perfectly clear that there was no 
punciple of greater importance to the government of this 
country than that there should be complete separation 
between the judicial and administrative powers. He did 
not believe that there was any civilised country that had 
disregarded that principle without suffering for it. If this 
clause was to have the confidence of the people it would be 
necessary to appoint for the purpose of adminis- 
tering it a special body of commissioners who had know- 
ledge of this department of social science. 

Mr. Bums said the only alternative to this scheme was 
that adopted on the Continent, where very wide and arbitrary 
powers were given to the Burghermasters or Mayors. But 
the Continental plan would not do in this country. He did 
not think any commission could carry out this work nearly 
so well as a Government department. He denied that the 
Local Government Board was dilatorv in the performance 


wav of 


“question as to whether 
increased in value, and as to the amount of compensation, 
should be determined bw arbitration. 
he a substitution for the provision in the clause that decision 
on such questions should rest with the Local Government 
Board, whose finding should be final and conclusive. 
W. Robson. opposing the amendment, said the procedure 
suggested would be much more costly than was commen- 
surate with the subjects of arbitration. 
disputes would be extremely trivial, because the Bill was 
not a Bill which effected great building operations. 
a subsequent clause it was laid down that if the Local 


stance, an arbitrator should be appointed. 
denied that the Bill was going to involve only trivial 
matters. 


س = 


of its duties, and he thought such questions as housing and 
town-planning were essentially questions for the department 
over which he presided. He assured the committee that an 
adequate and competent staff would be appointed to carry 
out the work. But he did not think there were more than 
five or six men in this country capable of dealing discreetly 
and properly with the question of town-planning. He 
intended rigorously to exclude from all possibility of assist- 
ance in the performance of these new duties ninety-nine 
out of one hundred of those persons who thought they were 
qualified to carry out this work. Notwithstanding the 
discreditable and depreciatory remarks which were some- 
times made by English people. he believed that this country 
would give an eye-opener to the whole world in the matter 


of town-planning, housing, and sanitation. 


A proviso was moved by Mr. Burns to Clause 54 (which 
enables the Local Government Board to prescribe a set of 
general provisions for carrying out the general objects of 
town-planning schemes) to secure that where the scheme 
contains provisions suspending any enactment contained in 
a public general Act, the scheme shall not come into force 
if Parliament objects. The amendment was agreed to. 

Clause 57 provides that (1) anv person whose property 15 
injuriously affected by the operation of a town-planning 
scheme shall, if he makes a claim within three months after 
the scheme has been approved, be entitled to compensation 
from the responsible authority, but such compensation shall 
not be paid till the loss has actually occurred; and (2) a 
person shall not be entitled to claim compensation on 
ассоци: of any building or anything done after the time at 
which the application for authority to prepare the scheme 
was made, or after such other time as the Local Govern- 
ment Board may fix for the purpose. Lord R. Cecil moved 
to omit the provision entitling the Local Government Board 
to fix the dat: after which a claim cannot be made, and to 
substitute a provision that no compensation should be paid 
in respect of work which, in the opinion of the Court, was 
done “with a view to obtaining or increasing compensation 
under this Act." Mr. Burns said that the one aim was to 
prevent fraud, and he thought the method adopted in the 
clause was the most satisfactory. The amendment was bv 
leave withdrawn. 

Mr. W. Guinness moved the omission of Sub-section 3 of 
Clause 57, which entitles the local authority to recover from 
any person whose property is increased in value by a town- 
planning scheme the amount of that increase. He pro- 
posed that the following words be substituted: “In 
determining the amount of compensation under this section, 
regard shall be had to the extent to which lands and here- 
ditaments belonging to the same proprietor may be benefited 
bv the scheme.” ‘As the clause stood, people would be 
taxed not on what thev had received, but on what it was 
considered thev ought to have received. Sir W. Robson 
opposed the amendment, under which only the landowner 
whose property had been improved would be called upon 


to pay betterment, in a reduced compensation; and the 


landowner who had suffered no detriment whatever. but 
whose land had wholly benefited. would pav nothing in the 
betterment. That was not logical. If betterment 
was to be paid at all it should be recovered in all cases 
in which it arose. Mr. Burns promised to consider the 


effect which might be produced on property outside a 
scheme, but asked not to be pinned down to an exact limit. 


Mr. Cave moved an amendment to provide that any 
any ‘property is diminished or 


The proposal would 
Sir 


Most of the 


Under 


Government Board considered апу dispute of sufficient sub- 
Mr. Lyttelton 


Its purpose was to enable rapidly-growing towns 
to take a far-sighted view of the future, and to acquire, in 
many cases, large tracts of land in order that the develop- 
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ment of the town might be suitably and worthily accom- 
plished. Was a man likely to be satisfied with a tribunal 
with whom, ex hypothesi, be had been in controversy for a 
long time? Mr. Burns said it was unreasonable to ask the 
Local Government Board to forego its administrative right 
to deal with small pieces of land, and to remit all those 
cases to an outside arbitrator. With regard to larger sums 
of money, most probably the Board would appoint a single 
arbitrator, but the determination of that must, under the 
circumstances, be left to the Board. The Government could 
only resist the amendment. Mr. Lambton said what they 
objected to was the Local Government Board setting itself 
up as a tribunal in regard to its own action. Here they 
were passing an Act on the chance of the right hon. gentle. 
man or his successors at the Local Government Board doing 
the right thing at the right moment. While Mr. Burns was 
at the department they would be safe, no doubt; but how 
did they know they would be able to trust his successcrs ? 


BUILDING NEWS. 


THE new medical examination hall (for the London Royal 
College) site in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, is to be pre- 
pared at once, though the plans are not vet settled. Two 
houses have been acquired close to the Alexandra Hospital. 


Prans for a new elementary school at Builth Wells have 
been approved bv the Board of Education, subject to minor 
alterations, and the Breconshire Education Committee have 
recommended that a loan of 46.000 be raised for the 


purpose. 


Tue Wolverhampton firm of Messrs. Henry Lovatt (Limited) 
have secured the contract for the erection of new barracks 
for the Egyptian Government, at Abbassia, near Cairo. 
The barracks, which will take 33 vears to build, will be 
on similar lines to those erected on Salisbury Plain by the 
same firm. They are to be for the English Army of Occu- 
pation, and will be constructed of concrete blocks. 


Last week the Duke of Devonshire gave proof of his interest 
in the welfare of the county by performing the opening 
ceremony of the new building of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School at Ashbourne. Canon Morris invited the 
duke to perform the opening ceremony, whereupon his Grace 
unlocked the doors with a silver kev presented by the archi- 
tect, Mr. E. M. Longsdon, of Bakewell. 


On Wednesday the 25th ult. the substantial and picturesque 
new bridge over the River Wey, at Guildford. was formally 
opened by the Mayor and Corporation. The bridge was 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Clemence and Moon. 
architects, Guildford, Messrs. Henry Adams and Son, of 
60, Queen Victoria Street, London, acting as consulting 
engineers; the cost was defrayed by public subscription. 
A complimentary luncheon was held previous to the opening 
ceremony. 


A SKETCH-PLAN prepared bv Alderman Wilson for the con- 
version of the Aquarium into a large concert hall as a 
home for the Municipal Orchestra was one of the 
subjects considered at a meeting of the town council of 
Brighton, says the “Telegraph.” The estimated cost of the 
scheme is £9,000, and the Aquarium authorities express 
the opinion that the time is Thopportune for undertaking 
such an expense, especially as the engagement of the cor- 
poration band is not permanent. 


А NEW county council school, at Smithies, in the Monk 
Bretton Urban District. was formally opened by Alderman 
Dunn, chairman of the West Riding Educational Com- 
mittee, on Saturday afternoon. The new school is of 
brick, from the plans of Mr. L. W. Dyson, of Barnsley. 
On the ground floor centres are provided for manual in- 
struction and cookery, and the upper floor, with a central 
hall and class-rooms, provide accommodation for 300 
children, at a cost of about 44,500. 


Mr. A. V. HoucHTON, of the Secondary Education Depart- 
ment of the West Riding County Council, was last week 
in consultation with the Settle District Higher Educa- 
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tion Committee on the subject of providing new premises 
for technical and secondary education at Settle. Estima- 
ting accommodation for 75 pupils, the cost per place wouid 
be 455, and equipment would mean another s per head. 
Exalusive of site, the total amount required would be 
44,500. ln the meantime it: was decided, in view of the 
possibility of a new secondary school being found necessary, 
that steps be taken to secure options on sites, 

A SCHEME for extending the county offices of Preston will 
shortly be undertaken. The buildings at the corner of 
Fishergate Hill and Jordan Street, now used as offices, 
will be pulled down, and their place taken by a building 
in the style of the county offices and county police station. 
The buildings will be linked to the county constabulary 
offices, and will add greatly to the appearance of the whole 
block. They will be principally used by the departments 
of the county surveyor, the director of education, and the 
county bridgemaster, and will contain large committee. 
rooms. The outside walls will be of stone and brick. 
Inside, the building will consist of steel stanchions and fire- 
proof partitions. | 


THE Leather Sellers’ Company has now built and equipped 
а new technical college in Tower Bridge Road, at a cost ої 
X,20,000. This college, which will form a valuable addi 
tion to the educational institutions of the Metropolis, will. 
as has already been announced in our columns, be 
opened with due ceremony by the Lord Mayor of London on 
Cctober 1. Fitted with every modern appliance, the college 
possesses a model heavy leather tannery and a model light 
leather factory, the most complete. it is claimed, of am 
educational institution of the kind in the world, and capable 
of treating each week 25 hides and 10 dozen skins, the 
tanning operations embracing every stage "from hair to 
finish." 


THE “ Yorkshire Post" says that authentic information has 
been received by the Mayor of South Shields, Councillor 
H. Hilton, that Mr. Carnegie would favourably consider 
an application for a grant of £10,000 ‘or £15,000 for the 
erection and furnishing of a new free librarv. The mayor 
has alreadv held a meeting with the Free Library Com- 
mittee. ‘The usual condition which Mr. Carnegie attaches 
to his gifts, regarding the whole of the penny rate being 
spent bv the controlling authorities, is at present fulfilled 
at South Shields. A proposal, which has been laid before 
the committee, is that the new library should be érected 
on the site adjacent to the new municipal buildings, and 
that the present library should be used as reading-rooms, 
etc. 


IT is proposed to start a social club for Coxlodge and Gos- 
forth. The design is by Messrs. Gibson and Stienlet. 
North Shields. The committee has awarded 2,000 square 
vards on Jubilee Road, adjoining the City Asylum, at à 
cost of £700, the vendors being the Burradon and Cox 
lodge Coal Co., Ltd. Оп this site a building of the better 
class villa tvpe will be erected, and on the ground floor 
there will be a bar 3oft. by ıgft. (with cellarage below). 
smoke-room, 21ft. by 18ft., select room of the same dimen- 
sions. and two sitting-rooms, lavatories, etc. On the first 
floor is a billiard-room, 42ft. bv 18ft., news-room and library, 
23ft. біп. bv 18ft., games-room, 28ft. біп. by rsft., com- 
mittee-room, 18ft. square. and bath-room with two baths. 
The second floor will contain the caretaker's rooms. The 
site will admit of the construction of a bowling green In 
the near future. It is intended to expend £2,800 on the 
building and furnishings. 


THE new council schools built by the Northumberland 
County Council Education Committee at Cramlington 
Village. at a cost of over £10,000, have been opened. The 
designs for the building of the schools were “competitive. 
The successful competitor was Mr. Karl Spurgin. of rd 
castle, and the schools are designed to accommodate k 
700 children, and evervthing in connection with the pu 
ing has been designed on a most generous scale. u 
of ordinary pressed bricks, with stone facings, the poi 
is of two storeys. Two spacious playgrounds are provi 
with large shelter sheds attached to each. The o 
for the work were Messrs. Bertram and Bolam, a 
The total space occupied by the building is something 1% 
goo square vards, and the total area of the whole site, 10 
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Juding vards, playsheds and schools, occupies a space 
a 850. square yards. The county council intend the 
accommodation to be utilised by drawing on the higher 
standards from the other schools in the district. 


Tue higher grade school which has been erected in Victoria 
Drive, Scotstoun, by the Renfrew Landward School Board, 
was opened on the 31st ult., by Sir Chales Bine Renshaw, 
Bart., of Barochan, chairman of the County Committee on 
secondary Education. Mr. R. H. M'Dougall, convener of 
the Building Committee, submitted a statement regarding 
the erection of the building. The probable cost, he re- 
marked, would be 419,537, and he had every hope that 
the ultimate cost would not exceed that sum. On behalf 
of the architects, measurers, and contractors, Mr. W. 
Watson, of Messrs. Kerr and Watson, Johnstone, architects 
for the building, presented a bowl to Sir Charles Bine Ren- 
shaw. ‘The general plan is that of the’ corridor system. 
There are three floors, the ground one being devoted to 
the infant assembly hall. Provision is made on the first 
floor for the junior department, the upper floor being re- 
served for the higher grade work. Laboratories and a 
gymnasium are included in the equipment of the school, 
which has 23 class-rooms, giving accommodation for about 
1,200 pupils. 


On September 2 the Devonport Education Authority’s new 
higher elementary school at Stoke was opened. After 
prolonged deliberation the Education Committee resolved 
that it would be impossible to secure an adequate building 
without clearing the site. ‘Messrs. Thornely and Rooke 
were then invited to submit plans, over which a long 
correspondence ensued with the Board of Education, who 
insisted on a minimum playing space for the children; and 
it was only after a visit to London, and a promise to provide 
a roof-playground, that sanction was finally obtained to erect 
a school for 350 boys and 280 girls. Mr. Cole’s tender was 
411,180, which works out at £17 14s. per unit of accom- 
modation, and for which a loan of £11,900 has been 
sanctioned, payable in 40 years. In view of the substantial 
character of the building the Education Committee have 
applied to the Local Government Board for permission to 
spread the repayment over 60 years, but this has not been 
granted up to the present. A: further loan of £1,000 is 
proposed for furnishing. 


Tue Lord Mayor of Manchester, on August 26, opened the 
new corporation public baths in Victoria Street, Bradford, 
Mr. Councillor Holden, chairman of the baths committee, 
called attention to the gratifying fact that the committee 
had not exceeded their original estimate in the building 
of the baths: He called attention also to some of the lead- 
ing features of the swimming baths. The whole area of 
the site is 3,173 square yards. The males’ first-class, with 
41 dressing-boxes, is 75ft. by 28ft. ; the second-class, a little 
wider and the same in length, with 49 dressing-boxes. 
Then the baths for females, used as first and second-class, 
is 66ft. by 25ft., and has 49 dressing-boxes. Of the wash 
baths there are in all 65. These, Mr. Holden said, would 
be accessible at the rate of 2d. and upwards. The com- 
mittee, in order to encourage washing and bathing, had 
appointed one day in the week when the baths might be 
used at a cost of one penny. He made special reference 
to the public washhouse in connection with the baths. This 
contains 37 washing-stalls, 37 drying-houses, four hydro- 


oe and one steam-engine. The charge is 13d. an 
ur. 


Ох August 28 a large company assembled at the 
Junction of Warwick and Medina Roads, Tyseley, to witness 
the laying of the twelve memorial-stones at the new Primi- 
tive Methodist Church, schools, and institute. The new 
buildings, two of which—the schools and institute—are 
nearly complete, are to the designs of Mr. H. Harper, of 
Nottingham. They are in semi-Gothic style, and are being 
carried out in brick, with stone dressings. The 
church will seat 650 people, whilst the schools, which will 
have seventeen class-rooms, will also have a large central 
hall capable of seating, if necessary, one thousand. The 
institute, which is to be carried on apart from the church, 
s to be fitted up with a billiard-room containing two full- 
sized tables. On the ground floor there will be a reading- 
room and a games-room which can be utilised for con- 
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certs and other public gatherings. Attached to the institute 
is a house tor the caretaker. The site, together with the 
cost of the schools and institute, amounting to about 4,9,000, 
was generously given by Mr. William Adams, J.P., of 
Sorrento, Moseley. The total cost of the whole scheme 
will be about £14,000, and it is anticipated Christmas will 
see it completed. 


THE Sutton Coldfield Post Office premises have for a long 
time been inadequate for the growing needs of that rapidly 
developing district. Some months ago the Postmaster- 
General entered into arrangements for the erection of a new 
and more commodious building on the site of the old 
Emmanuel College Arms Inn, Mill Street, and com- 
missioned Messrs. Essex and Goodman, architects, of 
Birmingham, to get out plans. The new buildings will 
comprise, on the ground floor a public office, a sorting room, 
sub-postmaster's office, postmen's, messengers and lady 
clerks’ rooms, and cycle and truck sheds. Adjoining will 
be a lock-up shop which at present is not required for post 
office purposes, but can be added if the development of the 
department's business requires it. [Inclusion of this in the 
post offce premises would double the public office, and 
allow considerable extension of the sorting office. On the 
first floor house accommodation is provided for the sub- 
postmaster. The elevation to Mill Street will be carried 
out with stonework to the ground floor storey, the upper 
part being of red brick with stone dressings, surmounted bv 
an ornamental stone entablature and balustrade. It is anti- 
cipated that the premises will be ready for occupation at 
Christmastide. 


‘THE new South of Scotland Central Technical College. 
which has been erected in Galashiels, was formally opened 
on Saturday bv Lord Reay. A successful technical school 
has been conducted, by the local school board since 1883, 
but within recent vears there has been such a marked 
increase in the demand for technical education that it 
became apparent that further facilities would have to be 
provided. Eventually a sum of £10,000 was offered by 
th: Scottish Education Department for the erection and 
epuipment of a technical college, provided a similar sum 
was raised for the same object bv the Galashiels School 
Board. With the assistance of the woollen manufacturers, 
the board soon collected the required amount, and the 
college has been duly erected and equipped at a total cost 
of £22,000. While every attention has been devoted to the 
buildings and class-room accommodation, the equipment of 
the college has been well attended to. In the weaving 
section there are three Jacquard hand-looms, a Jacquard 
cutting machine, over 40 hand-looms, and a number of model 
looms. Alongside with these modern looms are placed two 
hand-looms, which formed the whole equipment of the 
Galashiels Technical School in 1883. The spinning section 
contains a 48-inch set of carding machines by Platt 
Brothers. Oldham, and many other appliances, and the 
testing machinery embraces a number of microscopes and 
numerous strength testing machines, the equipment of the 
college being thoroughly up-to-date in all requirements. 


THE “Manchester Guardian" says it is expected that a 
special meeting of the Manchester City Council will be 
called shortly to consider the future use of the old infirmary 
site. All that has ‘been determined hitherto is that the old 
buildings shall be removed. This was done without 
prejudice to any use of the site in future. The action, 
however, of the Libraries Committee has emphasised the 
need for immediate action. They have to give up possession 
of the old town hall ‘buildings in three or four years hence, 
and are, therefore. under the necessity of securing fresh 
premises without delay. The committee a few davs ago 
resolved to cast aside all preconceived opinions and reso- 
lutions as to the situation of the new librarv—some of those 
resolutions pointed to a future share of the old infirmary 
site—and thev appointed a special sub-committee to look 
out for fresh premises, or a suitable site for the building of 
a handsome new library. It is clear, therefore. that if the 
new library is to be on the old infirmarv site, there is no 
time to lose. In these circumstances the Lord Mayor (Mr. 
Alderman Holt) asked the Special Infirmary Site Com- 


mittee (of which he is chairman) to recommend the City 
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Council to reject the rescinding resolution of the Libraries | buildings at the rear embraces a domestic economy -room, 


Committee, and arrange for a special meeting of the 
council to consider the future use of the infirmary site, and 
їп the meantime to request the Art Gallery and Libraries 
Committee to state once more the space they will need in 
any new building. Other standing committees, he 
suggested, should be asked also to state what accommoda- 
tion they require, if any. The committee agreed to this. 
The council now will be asked to make up its mind on the 
question of building an art gallery and free library house on 
the old infirmary site. 


WHEN the Newcastle Board of Guardians met on the 27th 
ult., Mr. J. Davidson, the chairman, presiding, the Cottage 
‘Homes Committee recommended the adoption of the follow- 
ing scheme: the extension of the cottages homes school at 
an estimated cost of £3,750; the extension of the homes by 
the erection of one block to accommodate 30 children, at 
an estimated cost of £,2.800; drainage at an estimated cost 
of 4,590; the erection of a sick and isolation cottage and 
doctor's dispensary, with accommodation for 39 beds, at 
estimated cost of 213.790. and also 4415 for road making. 
Mr. W. Wood moved the adoption of the recommendation, 
and said that although the expenditure was very large everv 
penny piece of it was deserved, and it had been occasioned 
by the direct orders of the Local Government Board. He 
mentioned that by the extension of the school, as proposed, 
they would have accommodation for 320. In March of last 
vear thev had been urged by the Local Government Board 
to attend to the serious overcrowding which had existed. 
Mr. Wood dealt with the other improvements, and said with 
an additional expenditure of £275. estimated for rain-water 
drainage. and 4,80 for fresh water supply pipes, the total 
estimated cost of the scheme would be 411.700. Mr. Е. 
Lonsdale seconded. Mr. J. W. Telford said 411,700 was 
a large sum to spend on the cottage homes. Instead of 
spending that amount, they ought to try and get a number of 
their children boarded out. The drainage scheme was put 
down at 4590; he was afraid 41.000 would be more like 


it. It seemed to him that the guardians were a huge spend- 
ing body. The members had not had time to consider the 


scheme, and he thought consideration should be left over 
for a fortnight. It was ultimately agreed to defer considera- 
tion for a fortnight. 


Tug County Secondary School at Stowmarket, provided and 
maintained by the East Suffolk County Council, has been 
officially opened. The school, which is situated in Violet 
Hill Road, is substantially built of red bricks, with red- 
brick dressings to doors, windows, ete., In Georgian style. 
A large, well-lighted assembly hall, sitt. by  23ft., 
approached by corridors at either end, 6ft. wide, is pro- 
vided, around which the class-rooms, four in number, are 
grouped. Two of these, each 26ft. by 24ft. 6i1., and 
giving a total accommodation for 7o scholars, face Violet 
Hill Road, and are divided from each other and the 
assembly hall by means of “Climax” glazed folding parti- 
tions. A class-room for 25, 24ft. by rgft., and one for 
о, 24ft. by 23ft., on the north and east sides of the 
assembly hall, complete the accommodation for ordinary 
class teaching of the secondary school. ‘The rooms are 
amplv lighted and ventilated, and as all open direct into 
the hall, good supervision is ensured, and if occasion re- 
quires, the folding partitions can be opened up so as to 
form one large hall, sift. square, making the best hall 
in the town. The entrances, together with cloak-rooms and 
lavatories, are situated at either end of the building. A 
store for the caretaker is provided at the end of the bovs' 
cloak-room. At the north end of the building is the pupil 
teachers’ section, consisting of one room, 43ft. bv 1oft., 
divided by means of “Climax” glazed folding partition. 
Each section gives accommodation for 20 students, and is 
provided with separate cloak-room accommodation. The 
science laboratory, 32ft. біп. by toft., is situated at the south 
end of the building, and is fitted with benches and all 
necessary apparatus of the most approved and up-to-date 
type, to designs prepared by the committee's surveyor, Mr. 
J. Webb. and gives accommodation for 20 students, with 
store and balance-rooms adjoining. Rooms for use of the 
teaching staff, with separate lavatorv accommodation, are 
also provided, with book store adjoining. The floors are 
heated with hot water, low-pressure system, and have a 
complete electric light installation. A separate block of 
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34ft. Ly 23ft., for 18 students, with laundry and store-room, 
cloak-room, lavatory, and w.c. accommodation adjoining, 
ard a workshop for woodwork, 34ft. by 23ft., fitted ор 1 
the most complete manner, and capable of accommodating 
25 students. Separate lavatory and cloak-room accommo- 
dation is also here provided. These rooms will also be 
available for the use of the elementary scholars of the town 
and immediate neighbourhood. A metal workshop for 5, 
22ft. by rift., and a spacious store-room are approached 
trom the woodwork-room. Covered playsheds and a bicycle 
shed are provided for boys and girls. There is also a lawn- 
czound at the rear of the school playground. The work 
has beer carried out in a thoroughly satisfactory manner 
bv Mr. A. Gayford, builder, of ‘Trinity Works, Ipswich. 
under the superintendence of Mr. T. E. Kev, architect, 
of Aldeburgh, and 45, Bloomsbury. Square, London. The 
total cost of the building is just under 45,000. 


*— 
JOTTINGS. 


MR. EDWARD JOHN (GREGORY, R.A., of Greville-place. 
Maida Vale, President of the Roval Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, and gold and silver medallist of the Paris 
and Brussels Exhibitions, who died on June 22. aged so, 
left estate valued for Probate at £776 1s. 2d. gross, with 
net personaltv nil. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the reopening of Blackfriars Bridge bi 
the Lord Mavor on Tuesday, 14th inst., are being completed 
with all speed bv the Bridge House Estates Committee of 
the Corporation. which has the entire control of the Citv's 
bridges. If all the invitations that have been sent out are 
accepted, some 400 persons will be present. 


THE pavilion of the Wearside Golf Club, near the village 
of Coxgreen, County Durham, has been totally destroyed 
bv fire, damage to the extent of £2,500 being done in a 
remarkably short space of time. , The club-house accom 
modated 250 members, being one of the largest in the 
county. It is supposed that the outbreak was caused by the 
door of the stove having been left open after the fire was 
lighted. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE St. John's Schools, King's Lynn, are being warmed 
and ventilated. by means of Shorland's patent Manchester 
grates, supplied by Messrs. E. Н. Shorland and Brother. 
of Manchester. 


FLUXITE soldering paste has been adopted in the Chatham 
Roval Dockvards, and after exhaustive tests had been made. 
an order for a large quantitv of the flux has been given to 
rhe manufacturers, the Auto Controller and Switch Co., 
Vienna Road, Bermondsey, S.E. 


—k 


ERECTED in 1788, the hall of the Cordwainers' Company. 
in Cannon Street. E.C., is now in course of demolition. 
Three previous halls have stood upon the same site. The 
first was erected in 1440, following the grant of the guild's 
first charter bv Henry VI.; the second, built in 1577, WS 
destroved in the Great Fire; and the third, erected in 1670. 
gave place to the hall which is now coming down, and 
which will be succeeded by a modern structure, from the 
designs of Mr. Chatfield Clarke. The building, which 
had no pretensions to architectural merits. contained little 
that was of interest to antiquarians. After the Fire of 
London, the company found its funds so seriously depleted 
that it had to sell, not onlv its Irish estates, but also 15 
plate, and was therefore unable to spend much on an ornate 
home. In the dining-hall, however, there was а fine 
modern stained-glass window to the memory of John Came 
an eighteenth-century benefactor of the guild. which was 
unveiled by the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain in 1896. 
This will be preserved and replaced in the new building. 
— Daily Telegraph.” 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
T EXAMINATIONS will be held on the following dates :— 


THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 8th and gth 
November, 1909. Applications must be sent in on or before the 


2nd October. 


THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 8th, oth, with 
and 12th November, 1909. Applications must be sent in on or before 
the 2nd October. 


THE FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS on the 18th, 
ıgth, 20th, 22nd, 23rd, 25th and 26th November, 1909. Applications 
must be sent in on or before the 9th October. 


The Testimonies of Study, etc., with the necessary fees, must 
accompany the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the 


undersigned. 
IAN MacALISTER, 
9, Conduit Street, Secretary, R.T. B. A. 


London, W. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
UILDING SURVEYING.—Examinations for Certificates of 
Competency to act as DISTR'CT SURVEYOR under the LunDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894, and as BUILDING SURVEYOR under Local, ACTS 
and AUTHORITIES, will be held in London on the 14th and 15th 
October, 1909. Applications must be sent in on or before zoth 
September. Full particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 
G. IAN MacALISTER, 
Secretary, A.R.I.B.A. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 
W E have noted the development o£. wall paper design 


for years as an index of increase] appreciation 

for artistic decoration. The progress in the manu- 
facture of various decorative wall fabrics has been very 
great, and 1t has become possible to transform the interiors 
of our homes by the application of beautiful wall-papers 
or other decorative fabrics. But it cannot be denied that 
a fashion has set in against the use of highlv-decorative 
wall fabrics, and the wall-paper manufacturers must. have 
telt this pretty keenly. We note in his address on Tues- 
day, at Sheffield, to the National Association of House 
Painters and Decorators, Sir W. B. Richmond said a wall- 
paper was an undesirable companion for many reasons, 
Good or bad, it was difficult to cleanse. Germs were 
harboured in the old paste or decaying paper. There was 
a disinclination to remove it when rooms were being re- 
papered, There were excellent distempers with fixed 
powder colours, and were washable and permanent. He 
advocated the use of these instead of wall-paper. 
_Tt is unlikely that the use of wallpapers will be discon- 
tinued. They form one of the easiest and pleasantest forms of 
decoration, and they are produced so sheaply, that when we 
desire a change in our decorative surroundings, we can 
very easily and cheaply obtain и. We have waded through 
vast quantities of wall-paper designs, and still think there 
Is a large field for good, simple designs free of eccentri- 
city, or of difficulties in joining. We should be sorry to 
see such a manufacture fall under a cloud. Sir William 
offered some sensible advice as to interior decoration. He 
advised the selection of the lightest tones. Under present 
conditions of the atmosphere in cities light rooms were 
essential on every account. It was true dirt was more 
visible on light than on dull effects. But surely it was 
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better to see the dirt than not. It was a sien that clean- | 


Ing was necessary. On the whole, the most effective. 
healthiest, pleasantest room to live in was a white room. 
[here was no white so pure as lime; no product was so 
Successful in the Slaughter of offensive animal matter. 
Every coloured object, save dark ones in large masses. 


і 


looked well on white, which, in his opinion, was the safest ' 


x all tints to use in large quantities. White walls almost 
doubled the appearance of the air they environ. He re- 
“ommended the avoidance of oil or varnished white leads 


on walls. Washable distemper. supplied а want os 
deserved attention. 
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as a basis for interior effects, especially for houses. We 
had the pleasure this week of seeing the interior of " Heath- 
cote," Ilkley, which is now finished and furnished for Mr. 
J. Hemingway, under the direction ol Mr. Lutyens, and 
the pervading ground of white everywhere is very satisfac- 
tory in a house where refinement of detail and good pro- 
portion of parts have been so carefully studied. Phe 
entrance vestibule is finished in a shade of dark-toned blue 
with coloured marble and red tiles on the floor, but every- 
where else the predominant groundwork is white. In the 
stairease ball, the warm buff of the stone walls finishes at 
the level of the upper landing; all above this is white 
plaster, and gives effect. to the magnificent wrought-iron 
balustrade which is fixed round the black marble staircase. 
In the certral hall everything is in white, except the coupled 
marble columns which occur on either side of the vaulted 
aisles, and which are a beautiful tone of green. One dainty 
silver electrolier, with modelled amorim, hangs from the 
deeply-coffered white vault of the ceiling by a thick: green 
silk cord. Even. the fixed china cabinets in the aisles, 
designed as architecural fitments, are painted. white with 
green silk drops instead of metal handles for the drawers. 
With the exception of the large fireplace recess lined round 
with beautifully veined dove coloured marble, and үче 
mahogany doors, the whole of the dinmg-room is in white. 
The same with the library-parlors—the white walls and 
ceiling. give an added value to the carefully-placed paint- 
ings, one of which is a fine landscape by J. Varley, framed 
in the constructive woodwork over tie. fireplace. The 
effect. of the long, white-vaulted gallery on the first floor 
is delightful. At night, the cleverly-arranged electric lighting 
makes the white scheme of even greater values, for we 
then have charming tones of grey and white and gold every- 
where. We have seldom, or never, seen the interior: of 
a large house in which. such complete harmony of effect 
has been achieved between the building and its furnishing 
as at “ Heathcote,” and it is difficult to see how this could 
lw accomplished with such complete success without the 
Intimate Co-operation of architect: and client. In a house 
like this, one feels that the final result cannot approach per- 


fection unless every item of furnishing is in thorough accord 


with the simpie dignity of the architectural forms, 
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THE HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING BILL. 


N OW that the Bill is within measurable distance of 
realisation, it will be to the interest of evervone to 

consider its final provisions and endeavour to form 
an idea as to its possible results. For our own part we do 
not anticipate results of great value, at all events for some 
time to come. We have seen something of the capacity of 
town councils for dealing with newlv-opened spaces and of 
the results of council enterprise in housing, and neither the 
one nor the other is vers encouraging. We dear that the 
failure of technical schools in not having sufficient. pupils 
of good enough capacity to make use of their advantages 
will afford a parallel instance to the powers and opportuni- 
ties entrusted to public authorities not being backed up bv 
the requisite capacity to use them aright. We cannot but 
realise that this new Bill raises in the minds of different 
bodies of people widely varying hopes. The philanthropist 
and social reformer looks to it for all sorts of beneficene> 
towards the poorer population; the artist sees in it the 
possibility of a new era in town design; the public authori- 
ties look ta it for a better and more rigid enforcement of 
sanitary conditions, whilst the politico-economist hopes for 
great results in social and intellectual improvement. which 
shall help the rank and file of the population to a happier 
realization of their opportunities and duties. We doubt not 
that from every point of view we shall all be disappointed, 
and not least those who, as artists. are living in hopes of a 
pleasanter and more beautiful environment for our buildings 
and suburbs. No one with a spark of kindly feeline 
towards the struggling mass of his poorer fellow Cleat ies 
can fall to desire an enforcement of every possible enact- 
ment which shall make unhealthy and unpleasant housing 
impossible. And we doubt if anything short of oversight 
which is somewhat inquisitorial will help this much. But 
there are a large number of good judges who doubt the wis- 


M | dom of town authorities stepping in to provide cool housing 
Phere is no doubt as to t: value and safety of white schemes at the expense of the rates. Tt must alwavs be 
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remembered that there must be a large proportion of” poor 
‚оре. whom, for various reasons of incompetence, laziness, 
or ill heal:h, we cannot house under good conditions except 
à. a prohibitive cost. Nature, left to herself, prohibits the 
existence of the unfit. Man’s sentiment and science weep 
over and save them. And civilized nations аге now begin- 
ning to lay a heavy toll on those who are energetic, prudent, 
capable and healthy, and are compelling them to rear and 
support many who are both mentally and physically unfit. 
Is it not becoming a bad time for individuality, when the 
best craftsman is no longer encouraged to do his best, 
when private charity is being replaced by public alimony, 
and individual enterprise and capital are being heavily taxed 
and controlled? With all our pity for the very poor, and 
sorrow’ for the wretched conditions under which they live, 
we do not like to think of vast housing schemes being under- 
taken by public authorities to accommodate many who are 
getting less and less able to make any reasonable financial 
return for the outlay. Where is all this public beneficence 
toend? We are being driven more and more into the power 
of large industrial concerns, and the man of moderate 
capital cannot keep his head above water. A continual 
object-lesson to us is to be found in the furniture trade. 
Where are our Sheratons, Hepplewhites. and Chippendales 


now? And where has this beautiful old furniture design 
gone to? It has all disappeared in the remorseless grasp 


of great business concerns which, hke our statescraft, are 
swallowing up the charm and value of individual art and 
effort. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
W HO is the actual, responsible custodian fer our one 


fine equestrian monument, that of Char-es I., at 

Charing Cross? We notice that some of the out- 
standing ornament on the pedestal is now little over asit 
an inch thick, and the wearing awav of all the pedestal 
appears to be going on steadily, As a piece of decorative 
sculpture, this work is so fine, that it hardly seems a wise 
policy to let it decay out of existence. Surely it would 
be well to restore the carved portions to their original 
conditions as nearly as possible, for if we tried to do a 
new one we could hardly do it better. Here comes in 
the question of restoration and anti-restoration. Is a worn 
and meaningless blob of ornament better (because it is 
the remnant of a fine old work) than a well-executed re- 
storation which might still please, as for the same fine de- 
corative quality which belonged to the original? ‘This 
monument is one of those things which we should like to 
see preserved in the full value of the original design. 


WE much regret to have to record the death, on the roth 
inst., of Mr. Charles Follen McKim, one of the best-known 
architects in America. He was in his 63rd year, studied 
in America and Paris, and in 1879 entered into partner- 
ship with the late Mr. Stanford White. The firm were 
responsible for the erection of some of the most noted build- 
ings in the States, and this name will always be associated 
with the very best development of modern architectural 
design in America. Those who made Mr. McKim's 
acquaintance in London, at the Architectural Congress, were 
charmed with his personality. His death is a great loss 
to the American architectural world. 


THe exhibition of work at the Central School of Arts nd 
Crafts, in Southampton Row, this week, is very encouraging, 
We still think there is apparent too much attention to quality 
of execution, rather than to vigour and quality of design. It 
is not often that the two things are so well seen together 
as in the charming satinwood cabinet, by W. Willingale, 
where dainty workmanship and detail go together with a 
pleasing freshness of design. We noted some new interest 
in the design of carved wood frames, but in metal work 
and bookbinding we still feel the need for more vigorous 
work. In simple, stronglv-decorative plaster-work, we 
think there 15 still much to be done, and we look in vain 
for some good, interesting wrought-iron work. One of the 
country church designs (bv C. C. A. Hobbs) is of unusual 
merit. 


Or recent wills we may note that of Mr. Henry Bramall, 
civil engineer, of Colwyn Bay, Denbigh, £23.646. Мт 
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J. H. Weston, brick manufacturer, of Mann Road, Leicester, 
237,615; and Mr. Marmaduke Wilkins, house and estate 
agent, of Great Grimsby, 4,117,626. 


THE Bishop of Truro has, as Dean, received a communica- 
tion from General Sir Dighton Probyn stating that his 
Majesty is pleased to sanction thé naming of the two western 
towers of 'P'ruro Cathedral after the King and Queen, says 
the “Times.” The south-western tower and spire will, 
therefore, bear the name of King Edward VII. and the 
north-western one that of Queen Alexandra. The central 
one already bears that of Queen Victoria, 


Mr. T. B. Ѕп.соск, М.Р. (of the firm of Silcock and 
Reay, architects, Bath), speaking at Bristol the other might, 
referred to the importance of Government encouragement 
to agricultural enterprise, such as was given in Canada, and 
in speaking of the land taxes as proposed by the Budget, 
referred to the enormous growth in the value of land in 
the Knowle district. Within their recollection, the land 
had risen from less than Z roo an acre to £2,000. Even 
allowing for thé roads, deferred interest, etc., there was 
a considerable margin left. The land had increased in 
its value to this extent because, within the last generation, 
the inhabitants of Bristol had been working with hand and 
brain. The Government now said that in the future—they 
did not go back—where it was admitted that the increase 
was due to the work of the community close at hand, one- 


fifth of the increase should go to the community who had 
caused it. 


Miss Lorrie A. DUNINGTON (who has lectured on Garden 
Design to the Architectural Association) and Miss Madeline 
Agar (Garden Designer to the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association) have arranged a partnership for their garden 
design work, and their address will in future be Belgravia 
Chambers, 72, Victoria Street, S.W. 


On Saturday last the members of the Northern Architectural 
Association paid a visit to Corbridge and proceeded to in- 
spect the remains of the Roman town of Corstopitum. In 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. W. Н. Knowles, who had 
intended to conduct the party. Mr. R. H. Foster, who is 
in charge of the work of excavation, kindly explained the 
various matters of interest. "The members present expressed 
their. gratification at the results of the labours of the com- 
mittee who have the work in hand, and on the motion of 
the President, Mr. G. T. Brown. of Sunderland, and the 
hon. secretary, Mr. C. S. Errington, of Newcastle, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Forster. 

CONSIDERING the opposition to the Grimsby Town Hall 
scheme, it will be a matter of moment for the successful 
architects to be assured that they will be properlv recom- 
pensed if the building does not go forward within twelve 
months. Competition schemes are often indulged in just 
to see what can be obtained for a certain sum of money, 
and the promoters think they can get out of their obliga- 
tion to the architects by the payment of premiums. But 
it should always be made clear at the outset what the 


architects’ remuneration will be if the building scheme is 
not proceeded. with. 


IT 1s to be hoped that full opportunitv will be afforded for 
the development of a good architectural scheme on the 
Knebworth Estate, as Lord Lytton’s brother-in-law, Mr. E. 
Ix Lutyens, IS to be the consulting architect in the enterprise, 
which is being managed by Mr. Thomas Adams, who was the 
first secretary to the Letchworth Garden Citv. It is stated 
that the great North road, which traverses the estate for 
some ten miles, is to be diverted and widened to three 
times its present width, and planted with an avenue of 


trees. Lord Lytton is to take counsel with the residents 
as to their association with the enterprise. 


то in the “Times” calls attention to Clause ro in 
a ousing and Town Planning Bill by which the Local 
overnment Board is empowered to order countv councils 


to carry out a housing scheme where the district 
5 il has defaulted, although the county council 
25 no statutory duty placed upon it to c ) 

} ty r arry out such a 
scheme. The letter savs, "Tt li 


is, we believe, without 
lation of the agreed princi- 
m this country for a local 


precedent, and certainly in viol 
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E The Victoria and Albert Museum, General Ground Plan. 


representative authority to have fresh work put upon " 


by a Government Department when it has discharged all 
its statutory duties. 


IN view of the money earned by the contractors of the 
Blackfriars Bridge widening (by a six-months' earlier com- 
pletion than specified), it will occur to many that instead 
of a penal clause for delay of work, a beneficiary clause 
for earlier completion would be useful if more frequently 
adopted. In some cases, at all events, where time is ot 
consequence, such an arrangement would pay the building 
owner, | 


MR. T. C. HORSFALL says the systematic inspection of ай | 
small dwellings would be of great value to the whole com- | 
munity, and especially to that large class of persons, the 

owners of badly-used dwellings. The faults and defects | 
found wherever there is inspection may be divided into | 
three: principal classes: serious faults in the structure or 

position of dwellings ; minor defects, such as defective roofs, 

walls, easily removable, insufficiency of light and air, due 

to the neglect of the owners or their agents; and 

faults such as dirtiness, dampness, lack of air due 

to the neglect of tenants. Tf. systematic inspection of all 

small dwellings can lead to the removal of the faults, and 

if It 1s not itself extremely costly, it will certainly be cheaper 

in the long run for us all to have it than to refuse to 

bear the cost of discovering what is wrong in all small 

dwellings, and of getting all that can be put right put right as 

soon as possible. Systematic inspection of all small dwel- 

lings is regarded in Germany as the necessary foundation 

for all reasonable attempts to improve the housing of the 

people. It is to be hoped that Mr. Burs will complete 

the good work which he has done by the Housing Bil:, 

hv using the means necessary to ensure that no dwelling 

which is not knowa to be wholesome shall escape periodical 

Inspection, 


Local authorities exist to carry ош | 


the duties placed on them by Parliament, not to act as. 
local agents for any department of the executive.” | 
. | 


OUR . ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


SIR ÄSTON WEBB, R.A., C.B., Architect, 


This great building was opened by His Majesty on June 
26, and on the 25th we published a descriptive account 
of it, with some appreciation of its architectural treatment. 
With regard to the latter, our illustrations will speak with 
far more significance than our printed words, and we have 
selected points for illustration which, to our mind, convey 
a record of some of the most successful effects. The mass 
and outline, seen at some distance away directly in front of ' 
the main entrance, give much force and dignity of effect. 
The great doorway, surmounted by a statue of Prince Albert 
the Good, to whom so much of this great result is due, 
the statue of the Queen above, and then the royal arms, 
and, finally, the great figure of Fame on the crown of the 
lofty lantern, are points of telling effect and architectural 
significance. 

It will be seen from our interior sketches how much of 
value the permanent exhibits will give to the interior, and 
the architect has allowed these ample opportunity for dis- 
play. This may be noted in the eastern gallery (the east 
central court), and the eastern court, with its apsidal 
termination. 

The new buildings have a frontage of 720ft. to Crom- 
well Road, and 275ft. to Exhibition Road; the total length 
of the perimeter of the site is occupied by three storeys 
of side-lighted galleries, the fourth floor йе being top 
lighted ; the remainder of the site is covered with top-lighted 
courts. The total length of these galleries alone is three- 
quarters of a mile, but including the long gallery of two 
floors that runs down the centre of the building, the galleries 
in the new building are just one mile in length. We give 
a plan of the general disposition of the ground floor area. 
which shows how ably the architect has fitted in the new 
and old portions of the building. 

The Bath and Stone Firms, Ltd., supplied the whole 
of the stone—between 300,000 and 400,000 feet—from their 
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Coombefield Quarries at Portland. | Messrs. J. A. hing 
and Co. have supplied a large quantity of their p 
"Mack" partitions. Messrs. j. Tanner and Sons, of | : 
Street, Liverpool, executed the fibrous plaster-work to ` 
value of considerably over £40,000, and it 15 considere 
the largest contract ever placed for fibrous plaster. Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley executed the marble work in the 
various courts, and Messrs. Walton, Gooddy and Cripps; 
-Litd., supplied and manufactured the Sicilian marble steps, 
risers and landings. Messrs. Burke and Co, carried out the 
marble pavement in the main entrance vestibule—this 15 
composed of Sicilian black, Irish red, and Swedish green 
marbles. The Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd., 
executed the mosaic and pavements in the different courts. 
The Bromsgrove Guild of Applied Arts executed some ol 
the plaster-work to Sir Aston Webb's design; and Mr. G. 
P. Bankart executed the whole of the modelling and enrich- 
ments in the students’ and western courts, central dome. 
central hall, east and west central courts, and the north- 
west court, and the caps to staircases. The bronze lamp 
at the entrance, and metal-work, are by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard and Co. ‘The heating and ventilation were by Mr. 
J. Jeffreys; the lead-glazing, by Messrs. Geo, Farmiloe 
and Sons, Ltd.; and the electric lighting was executed 
by Messrs. T. Clarke and Co., Sloane Street, S.W. The 
locks were supplied by Messrs. Hobbs, Hart and Co., Ltd; 
fireproof doors by Messrs. Mather and Platt, Ltd. 

Messrs. E. B. Burgess and Co., Liverpool, supplied the 
wood-block floors, which are of teak. The roofs and domes 
were executed and ecnstructed, on their well-known system, 
bv Messrs. W. E. Rendle and Co., Ltl.. <, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. The glazed bricks were supplied bv 
Messrs. Rufford and Co.. Ltda, Stourbridge; and other 
bricks used were those of the Fletton Crown and Crow- 
hurst Brick Co.; Cranham bricks, Messrs. J. Н. Sankey 
and Son; and the blue bricks ef Messrs. Wood and Every. 
Ltd.. West Bromwich. The Limmer Asphalte Co,, Ltd., 
asphalte; the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Ltd., cement; Sanitary fittings and lavatories, ete., Messrs. 
Dent and Hellver, Ltd. ; sinks, Messrs, Doulton and Co., 
Ltd. ; girders and roof trusses, Messrs, E. C. and "J. Keay, 
Ltd. The entrance steps to West entrance, and several 
of the internal staircases are executed in Silex” Hard York 
stone, by Messrs. Brookes, Lad., and this firm has also 
supplied the whole of the paving, this being their special 
" Nonslip^ Hard York stone; while the carriageways are 
formed of Aberdeen granite kerbs and channels, and special 
dressed біп. Aberdeen granite cubes. Messrs, Chas, Smith, 
Sons and Co., Ltd.. London and Birmingham, supplied the 
steel firepreof doors, which are hung on ball-bearing gearing, 
Also the whole of: the hinges for doors and windows, all 
the deor furniture throughout, and similar fittings, The 
quadrants tor skylights. etc., everything being in their real 
bronze metal, simple in design, but of the strongest and best 
description, | 

The general contractors were Messrs, Leslie, of Kensing- 
ton, for the foundations, and up to the ground floor level, 
and Messrs. Holliday and Greenwood, of Brixton, for the 
superstructure, the clerk of works for the whole being Mr. 
H. W. Tanner, i | 
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THE GRIMSBY TOWN HALI. 


YT is well that architects should follow the proceedings of 
I public bodies in relation. to the architectural. schemes 
which thev promote, and especially where thev are the 
subject of competition. We therefore quote the following 
from the “Grimsby Telegraph,” which will acquaint our 
readers with the position of affairs in. regard to the new 
town hall competition. 

The Finance Committee of the Grimsby Town Council 
had before them. at their meeting on Wednesday week, the 
awards of the assessor (Sir Alfred Gelder) in the matter 
of the competitive designs for the proposed enlargement 
of the town hall. The Mayor (Councillor F. Barrett) pre- 
sided over а large attendance, including Alderman Sir 
George Doughty, M.P.. the borough Member, who has been 
the principal mover in the enlargement scheme. Sir Alfred 
Gelder awarded the premiums as below : 
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No. 1, £250, Messrs. Eade johns and Browne, Ipswich 
(estimated cost £26,657). — 

No. 2, £150. Messrs. Withers 
Cannon Street. London (427,566). | 

No. 3. £100, Messrs. Rigby, Oliver and Phipps, Market 
Street, Manchester (£30,207,. with 3.179 added if tower 
is included). 

The conditions of the competition as advertised were that 
the cost of the building must not exceed £26,000, plus to 
per cent. of that amount. | | 

The committee reported to the full council meeting on 
Friday evening that the first two awards are confirmed; that 
the third be referred back to Sir Alfred Gelder on the 
question of exceeding the estimate laid dawn in the condi- 
tions ; and that the plans be open to the inspection of the 
public at Spring Church for three months before any further 
steps are taken in the matter. 

In forwarding his award Sir Alfred Gelder sent the follow- 
ing letter : — 


and Meredith, so. 


“rao, Alfred Gelder Street, Hull, 
“September 6th, 1909. 
“To the Right Worshipful the Mayor and Corporation of 
Grimsby. 

“(Gientlemen.—Acting as the assessor of the architectural 
competition for the extension of the town hall, I have care- 
fully considered the sr sets of drawings submitted to me 
and beg to report as follows :— 

s Many of such drawings represent a considerable amount 
of labour, and evidence of skill in planning, together witn 
artistic taste in design. 

“ The problem submitted to the competitors was by no 
means an easy one, 

“To remodel the existing portions of the town hall and 
to enlarge the same to meet the present and future require- 
ments requires greater skill and judgment than the prepara- 
tion of designs for an entirely new building. 

“Phe various plans indicate the great diversity af views 
held by the competitors, and show how difficult the task 
has been to embody the new with the old, and thus carry 
out the instructions issued to them. 

“Some of the competitors have very liberally followed all 
he instructions issued, with the result that they have practi- 
cally reproduced the ideas suggested to them in Sir George 
Doughty's plan; otters have gone to the extreme of ignoring 
the conditions issued, both as regards plan and design. and 
have provided practically а new town hall; while several 
competitors have endeavoured to embody the more reason: 
able instructions given, and in many particulars have 
improved upon the suggestions made. 

“1t frequently occurs in competitive work that the design 
or external effect has been solely considered, while in other 
cases only the plan and general arrangements have exhibited 
merit. I have had regard in arriving at my decision to both 
these. factors. 

"In some cases the estimates are exceeded, but in the 
great majority. the competitors say they can provide the 


+ 


accommodation required for the amount stated in the condi- 
tions. 

“I have. however, considerable doubt on the subject— 
tre amount proposed to be spent appears to be too small for 
the accommodation required. 

“Before drawing up this award, I have conferred with 
vour engineer upon the question of accommodation referred 
to in the conditions issued to competitors." 

Sir George Doughty said: he had spent a considerable 
time looking at the plans. and he was exceedingly pleased 
with what had happened, (because the successful plan was 
from the very first the plan which he thought far exceeded 
all the others. It altered very materially his scheme, but in 
every instance where it had been altered it was very much 
to the advantage of the scheme. Tt was a very much better 
plan than the one he (Sir George) tried to work out for the 
guidance of the committee in the first instance. He had 
no hesitation in saving that in his judgment—and he thought 
thev would admit he knew a little about it—Sir Alfred 
Gelder had given the premium to the right plan. So far 
as that question was concerned. it was a very great satis- 
faction to him, for the plan selected by Sir Alfred Gelder 
was the one he should have unhes'tatingly selected had he 
been asked a question about the matter. | 

After the names of the successful architects had been 
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submitted to the council, Councillor Atkinson raised the 
question whether the third premium winner was entitled to 
the premium, considering that the estimate was so far on 
excess of the amount mentioned in the conditions. 

Sir George Doughty thought they would be quite justified 
in calling the attention of the assessor to the fact that the 
third prize winner Was so much in excess of the amount 
laid down in the conditions. He tnought Sir Alfred Gelder 
would be perfectly entitled to advise the committee that the 
plan was not within the conditions if he thought not. But 
Y they had a man as an assessor and he made an appoint- 
ment, thev must abide by his decision. 

“He was asked to judge from an architeet's 
view,” suggested Councillor Eason. 

The Chairman: He was asked to judge from all points 
of view. 

Councillor Atkinson said that, seeing that the third plan 
excecded the to per cent. stipulated in the conditions, it 
was scarcely fair for the architect to receive the third 
award. 

Councillor Tiernev: Supposing that Sir Alfred Gelder 
mantas that No. 3 has won the prize in his judgment, 
and he overrides the rules of the competition as advertised, 
where do we come in? 

Sir George Doughty: Tt seems to me we can't act at all 
without first consuliing the assessor. If he adheres to the 
opinion it is within the power of the committee to say 
"We shan't pav” But it seems to me that before we 
discuss it seriously we should first of all ask him. 

Councillor Eason pointed out that the estimate for No. 18 
was only a theoretical estimate. There was no guarantee. 

Alderman Smethurst pointed out that the architects of 
No. 44 design were the architects for Welholme Church. 
Tn that case they did not exceed their estimate ‘hy то per 
cent. 

Councillor Atkinson formally moved that No. 1 and 2 be 
accepted, and No. 3 be referred back to the assessor for an 
explanation. Councillor Tiernev seconded, and it was 
carried, | 

The Chairman said that appeared reasonable. As far as 

he understood. it, the conditions which were advertised for 
the plans were perfectly clear. One condition was that 
«thev were not to exceed a certain amount of money. A 
small excess over the amount stipulated was not serious, 
lut a matter of three or four thousand pounds must be con- 
slered very serious. Inasmuch as it was the third premium 
under review, he thought thev would be perfectly justified 
in referring it back to Sir A. Gelder. 

It was afterwards decided that the drawings should be 


point of 


exhibited at Spring Church from то o'clock. to 5. and 
6 to 8, for inspection bv the public, and Councillor 


Atkinson suggested that this arrangement should hold good 
until after November. 

Sir George Doughty: I would like to sav. so far as [ am 
concerned, vou know what I said when the matter was under 
discussion by the council. You have now gone as far as 
my resolution went. T was always desirous that the pro- 
posals T outlined to the committee at vour request should 
be submitted te an expert, so that we might get to. know 
from that expert whether the principles that I outlined could 
be made suitable for the requirements of the town of 
Grimsby. Both these things, I am certain, everybody will 
say, whether opponents of the scheme or in favour of it. 
have been duly accomplished. The scheme itself, especi- 
ally the premium prize, has exceeded my expectations. and 
we have a really beautiful scheme; and when carried out 
the town for all time. and a great credit to the committee 
—as 1 believe some day it will be—lIt will be a credit. to 
and the town council that placed at the disposal of the 
citizens public buildings of that character. 

But I am not going to push things апу further. I have 
no axe to grind and no end to serve—only the public 
interest. [n everything I have done in the matter it has 
been from my sense of public duty, and because 1 believed 
the town council would appreciate the views I have 
expressed if they were put in tangible form. They are now 
in tangible form, and the public have the right to have a 
jolly good chance of examining them: and T, for one. don't 
want to curtail the time at all. Let it be as long as vou 


please within reason; and let us discuss the matter later, 
not with any personal animosity. but let us examine it until 
we think we can take it up for consideration and discusston 
in due time. 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


I know, of course, the only reason why anv gentlemen in 
the council, or out of it, will oppose the scheme is because 
of what it will cost. They will not oppose it on its merits, 
or that it would not be an advantage to Grimsby. They 
would not oppose it because it would be an institution of 
beauty in the town. The onlv reason there may be opposi- 
tion—if there is when it comes up again—awill be that it is 
a very large expense such as this town cannot afford to carry, 
It now appears that to some extent that reason may melt 
away. I hope it will. I hope that what may be indicated 
in the future will prove conclusively to everybody that this 
great scheme can be accomplished without taxing the rate- 
pavers seriously.. What I especially desire, after knowing, 
as I do, that there is a strong division of opinion among us. 
is that the town should have an opportunity of examining 
the scheme; secondly, that they should express an opinion 
upon it; and, thirdly, that the matter should stand in 
abevance for anv reasonable time the council may think wise. 
Of course, it will be said, as is always said, that the scheme 
cannot be carried out for the money; but I will take what 
an influential and important body of architects sayj—what 
they believe to be true, and certainly the remark of Alder- 
man Smethurst in respect to the second award shows that 
there is no justifiable reason at present why anyone of us 
should saw that anv of these architects do not believe they 
cannot carry out the work for the sums named. I believe 
they can be carried out very largely for the amount 
mentioned in the award. Е 

The Grimsby paper says the finance committer opened Sir 
Alfred Gelders award on Wednesday night. and their 
recommendation is that the scheme shall remain in abeyance 
for three months. The selected design is a very beautiful 
one. the successful architects being Messrs. Eade. Johns, 
and Brown. of Ipswich. There is a very elegant frontage 
to Peppercorn Walk. as well as to Town Hall Square, and 
clock-tower at the corner binds the design into а 


The cost roughly is 426.000. but it is of 
ders hold 


a pretty 
noble whole. 
no use disguising the fact that many practical bun | 
the opinion that to carry out the work and use the quality 
of material that ought to be used will cost many thousands 
more. Still, the building can be put up for Д 6.000, and, 
as a building, will be cheap at the price. With so beautt- 
ful a design in view it is quite probable that those in favour 
of getting on with the scheme will desire some modification 
of the finance committee's decision to take no further steps 
for three months. Before the town council decides to pull 
down the old hall and build the new one, however, this 
question of quality of material will have to be most seriously 
considered. It is not a matter that should be hurried. and 
we would ask whether, after all, the money cannot be more 
usefully spent. and the ratepayers saved this further burden. 
Badly as we need further accommodation at the town hall, 
we can wait if, by so doing, we are able to help on other 
enterprises which have ап immediate and a direct bearing 


upon our commercial prosperity. 


——— A =—— 
THE BUDGET AND LAND SALES. 


OT a single building estate in London has been sold 
since the text of the Budget was produced. 
No опе can dispute that the sale of land has been 
absolutely killed. = | | 

| employ 5,000 men, directly and indirectly, including 
clerks. Uf this Budget is passed L shall have no more work 
for them to da. 

These are the words of Mr. Eslwin Evans, one of the 
best-known ot London's. auctioneers and land agents. Mr. 
Evans speaks with a wide experience of land, both in 
and around London. He has had thirty years every-day 
acquaintance with building operations, a Fellow 
of the Auctioneers’ Institute, and an owner of property їп 
all parts of London. If the statements he makes are 
true, and inquiries by a special representative of the 
" Evening News” corroborate them in every detail, the out- 
look for the bricklayer, plasterer, carpenter, joiner, painter, 
decorator, excavator, and jobbing gardener during the com- 
ing winter is a black one indeed. Tf no land is being sold 
for building, no houses will be built. The builders and 
landowners will not feel the pinch; they will not speculate 
and risk ther money. [t is the workman who will be 
“rushed, He depends for his livelihood upon the enter- 
prise of landowners and builders. If thev stop laving out 
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streets and building houses, as they are with one consent 
now doing, tc whom is he to look tor work E | 

The thousands of men engaged in the building and allied 
trades of London may not at first sight care about the fact 
that a cessation of land sales deprives SUrvevors, auctioneers, 
lawyers, and their clerks of work; but how long will this 
stagnation in land sales take to reach the workmen who 
depend for their existence upon the development’ of land 
for building purposes? It can only be a matter of months, 
maybe weeks. 
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TOWN-PLANNING BILL. 


N Saturday last the House 


proceeded to consider the 
Housing, Town-Planning. etc., Bill as amended їп 
Grand Committee. This being the third and last 
of the days allotted to the Committee, report, and third 
reading stages, the guillotine, according to the decision of 
the House, was due to descend at five o'clock. 

Mr. W. Guinness moved to insert the following. new 
clause: Anv local authority in connection with the exercise 
by them of their powers under Part III. of the principal 
Act may, with the consent of the Local Government Board, 
and subject to such conditions (if any as the Board may 
impose on giving their consent, dispense with any obliga- 
tion of the local authority or any other person to comply 
with апу local Act, Provisional Order, or order having the 
effect of an Act, or anv by-law, regulation. or other provi. 
sion, under whatever authority made, which is in operation 
in the area in which the local authowty are exercising any 
of their powers under Part HI. of the principal Act, but 
nothing in this section shall confer upon any local authority 
power to dispense with the provisions of the London 
Building Acts, 1894 to 1905, or any Act amending the same, 
or any by-laws or regulations in force thereunder, without 
the consent of the London County Council. 

The hon. member pointed out that the erection of cheap 
and healthy workmen's dwellings in the outskirts of London 
and of all large towns was greatly hampered by the con- 
flicting by-laws in force in the outlying districts. For 
instance, the London County Council had come in conflict 
with the local authorities in regard to buildings of this class 
which they had erected at Norbury, Tottenham, and 
Edmonton. The local authorities were only too ready to 
share in the prosperity of London, but were eager to shirk 
any responsibility which might possibly fall upon them. 
Thev would not bear a share of anv of the expenditure ın- 
volved in these housing schemes. The London County 
Council, at whose instance this new clause was moved, had 
acquired large estates in the suburbs of London with the 
object of coping with the problem of the housing of the 
working classes. 

Mr. Peel supported the clause. He pointed out that 
there was a tendency on the part of private enterprise to 
put up better class dwellings, for whieh higher rents were 
charged, because a better class of tenants occupied them. 
and proved more steady and reliable than the working 
classes. for whom it was necessary to provide accommoda- 
ton. The enthusiasm for housing London’s working 
classes "was not shared by the districts outside the 
metropolis. In Greater London there were something like 
140 local authorities with varving building regulations, and 
it was not an unfair thing to suggest that thev would go out 
of their way to prevent the placing of facilities in the wav 
of the London County Council when it. desired to erect 
working-men's dwellings within their respective areas. 
With increased fac‘lities of getting out of town, the whole 
tendency of the London authorities was to carry the popula- 
tion outside London proper. Therefore it was necessary 
that the Local Government Board should have this power. 

Mr. Burns said the Government could not accept the 
proposed clause for reasons already stated in the Grand 
Committee, reasons which he would not now repeat. He 
had never heard a proposal put forward with so few argu- 
ments or «with so little evidence to support it. The sole 
reason given for conferring this power upon the Local 
Government Board was because the London County Council, 
which had been allowed to erect workmen's dwellings 
outside its own administrative area, had come into conflict 
wth the local authorities for doing things which, in the 
judgment of those local authorities, were not in the 
interests of the public health, the public safety. and protec- 
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tion against fire. It was not housing the working classes 
if vou took them from mean streets in Shoreditch and pu: 
them in mean streets in Tottenham, and you had not, in the 
latter case, the justification of dear land. With regard to 
the question of the thickness of walls, in these days of 
cheap pianos and mechanically propelled instruments which 
disturbed repose, there ought not to be such a thing as a 
дїп. wall. He was not disposed to accept the arbitrary 
and vetoing powers which the amendment proposed. To 
do so would mean a great increase of staff, the expenditure 
of a large amount of time, and, further, he disapproved of 
any tendency to produce suburban slums. The amendment 
was negatived. 

Lord R. Cecil moved a new clause to give the Local 
Government Board, after local inquirv, the power to revoke 
by-laws which unreasonably restricted the erection of 
dwellings for the working classes, and to provide that such 
by-laws should allow reasonable latitude as to materials and 
methods of construction. He said that at present by-laws 
could no: be revoked except, perhaps, by the authority that 
made them, and there ought to be an appeal to remove 
what was sometimes a serious impediment to the building 
of labourers’ cottages in country districts. 

Mr. W. Guinness said the clause would do far more to 
encourage the building of houses than the whole of the 
Bill as it now stood. It was an absurdity that roads soft. 
wide should be insisted upon in suburban districts where 
there was little traffic. 

Mr. Maddison remarked that the official mind was always 
at war against anv new experiment. The official in the 
country districts often regarded any departure from estab- 
lished custom as almos: high treason. Experiments were 
the great thing in rural housing. They ought to allow the 
cheapest possible healthy house that could be erected. 

Mr. Burns said that, speaking generally, the Local 
Government Board associated themselves with the objects 
of the clause. During the last three or four years, owing 
to the discussion of this matter in the Press, the local autho- 
rites were more reasonable than they were eight or ten 
years ago. He thought the general public were extremely 
mdebted to Mr. Justice Grantham, who raised a celebrated 
case, and pointed out very clearly that it was possible for 
a local authority, in arbitrarily exercising their power, to 
make by-laws which were not adaptable to the local c:rcum- 
stances, so as to inflict unnecessary expense upon owners 
and considerable disadvaniage upon the locality by the 
pedantic adherence to archaic rules. He had done his best 
to suggest to local authorities that past conditions had to be 
reviewed, and that they must cut their cloth to the new 
measure. Great progress had been made as a result of the 
Board's action. H Lord Robert Cecil would withdraw his 
proposed new clause, he (Mr. Burns) would between now 
and the time when the Bill was discussed in the House of 
Lords, consider whether a better process than a public 
inquiry could not be adopted. He would also consider 
whether it would not be possible next session to amend the 
Public Health and Building by-laws in so far as they were 
not touched by the present Bill, in order to meet various 
points which had been raised. 

Mr. T. Hart-Davies moved an amendment providing that 
“where the capital value of land shall have been ascertained 
for the purpose of taxation, the same shall be taken to be 
its value when purchased bv апу local authority under th’s 
Act. subject to the allowance for buildings and agreed 
damages as the arbitrator shall decide.” 

Mr. Peel said it would be exceedingly hard upon a rail- 
wav company and other corporations if their land was to 
be subjected to this compulsory power, because it was im- 
possible for anybody but themselves to know for what 
purpose they were going to develop their land. 

The Bill was read a second time in the House of Lords 
on the r4th inst. The Earl of Onslow said that on the 
Opposition side of the House any measure for improving the 
housing of the working-classes was likelv to be most favour- 
ably received, because it had always been the policy of the 
Conservative party. and the principal Act—that of 1890— 
was brought in by his noble friend Viscount Cross. 
Notwithstanding that Act, there were still difficulties sur- 
rounding the question of housing, mainly in the rural 
districts. One of the principal reasons why Part TIT. of 
the Act of 1890 had not been put into operation to a 
greater extent was the fear, amounting almost to the 
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certainty, that it could not be done economically, and that 
the charge would be certain to fall on the rates. He 
thought the proposal to extend the period for the repayment 
or loans by the local author:ties was a very valuable part 
с the Bill.’ By extending the period to eighty years it 
might be that they would be able to solve the problem on an 
economically sound basis. With reference to the town- 
planning part of the Bill, all agreed, he thought, that in 
many cases the suburbs of our large towns were most 
inadequately laid out, and everybody would welcome some 
scheme by which a common plan might be laid down. The 
evil of over-crowding was very largely due to the inelasticity 
of the by-Iaws, and he did not quarrel with the provisions 
of the Bill giving the Local Government Board power to set 
as de, in certain circumstances, by-laws which had been 
made hard and fast. Не was afraid, however, that the 
Bill might have the effect of increasing the burden on the 
already overburdened ratepayers. He hoped he might be 
wrong, but he had grave misgivings, because he knew that 
even when housing schemes could be undertaken under the 
most favourable circumstances in London there was still a 
large burden upon the rates. One peculiarity which ran 
through the Bill was the proposal to put in the hands of 
a Government Department a large number of duties which 
had hitherto been left to the local authorities or to 
Parliament. 

That was a practice which had been steadily growing 
under she present Government, and it was not one to which 


to looked forward with satisfaction. The right hon. gentle- 
man who presided over the Local Government Board was | 
a man of great strength of character, and who had great 


confidence in himself, and he (Lord Onslow) was bound to 
say the right hon. gentleman inspired that confidence in 
others. He had had the honour of the acquaintance of Mr. 
Burns tor a good many years on the London County Council, 
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and afterwards in Parliament, and he had always thought | 


that the right hon. gentleman was actuated by the highest 
motives and the greatest desire to discharge the duties of h's 
office with perfect fairness and justice to everybody. But 
the right hon. gentleman would not always be at the Local 
Government Board. They heard talk of an impending 
General Election, and perhaps the right hon. genileman 
might find that his attention would have to be confined more 
closely to Battersea, or he might be removed to a higher 
sphere. and, if so, on whom woukl the mantle of Elijah 
fall? Whatever respect he might have for the present 
President of the Local Government Board., he should shrink 
from entrusting these powers to any and every successor in 
that office. | А 

Thev were told they ought to take example by what was 
done on the Continent, but people in this country did not 
like to be governed by bureaucracy. The people'of this 
country gloried in representative Government. He was told 
there were 26,000 local authorities in this country, and he 
was always filled with amazement, as well as pride and 
satisfaction, at the enormous amount of labour which the 
citizens of this country were willing to devote to the 
administration of public affairs. There was another liberty 
which the people of this country were accustomed to, апа 
which they would he reluctant to give up; that was the 
right of access to the courts of law. He hoped a right of 
appeal would be given. There had been some cases of 
great injustice under the Small Holdings Act. He would 
like to see a court of referees appointed to decide certain 
matters in dispute. With reference to taking land compul- 
sorily, he admitted that the procedure under the Lands 
Clause Act, where if was desired to take a small area of 
land, was cumbrous and expensive machinery. The ques- 
tion was, was there any. alternative between that Act and 
the arbitration of the Local Govemment Board? When 
thev had town-planning schemes before them they might 
fnd that they were dealing with a matter of great value. 
He could no: see why thev should not take land under the 
prov.s.onal order svstem, the average cost of which would 
be small. | 

The Bishop of Birmingham argued that the present 
condition of things was disastrous to social well-being. In 
the matter of open spaces London stood in a position of 
great superiority as compared with many provincial towns. 
where reform of a drastic character and on a large scale 
was necessary. Nobody could witness the new suburbs of 
cities. degenerating into slums without seeing that a far- 
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reaching method of town-planning was quite essential. 
He welcomed the Bill as being on the whole a thoroughly 
beneficial measure moving entirely in the right direction, 
and trusted the Government would adhere to the clause 
waich gave the Local Government Board power to interfere 
where it appeared that the local public ibody had not been 
willing to assist and co-operate with public-spirited indivi- 
duals. He urged that Clause 30, which instituted a 
quinquennial survey and register, should be restored. It 
was worth while going to considerable expense in order that 
they might have a register, easilv accessible to everybody, 
ot the worst kind of property in villages and cities. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury wished to join in the 
general welcome which had been given to the Bill, even by 
those who had criticised some of ¿ts details. The town- 
planning part of the Bill would appeal to those who knew 
the condition of many of the suburbs of our great towns, 
where house-building was pushed fonward in a manner which 
would lead in a few years to the creation of new slums. 
He did not imagine that anyone suggested that we should 
emulate the streets, for instance, of some Canadian towns, 
where the roadways were sixty yards wide, were turfed, and 
possessed many other advantages, which were possible where 
land could ibe obtained for the asking.’ Nor did anyone 
suggest that we should place ourselves under the bureau- 
cratic control which was said to prevail in Germany. 
There was a wide difference between such results and what 
was asked for when thev said that some control over the 
manner in which land was being covered with houses in our 
own suburbs was necessary. Everyone would, he believed, 
be glad to see medical officers and sanitary inspectors giving 
their whole time to their work, and not be removable by the 
local folk, whose actions they were often compelled to 
criticise. Most of them, he thought, had come across cases 
in which a man, in a moment of outspoken honesty, declared 
that he would long ago have protested against some of the 
houses which had come under his notice but for the condi- 
tions of the tenure of his office. The Bill would effect a 
great change, and he believed it would be of genuine 
beneficence and fru-tful of results in vears to come. 

The Earl of Crewe said much had been said about the 
provisions of the Bill for the compulsory purchase of land 
without having recourse to Parliament. He thought thev 
must look at the matter from the general point of view of 
how they were going to make the machine work. It could 
not be disputed that anv other mehod for acquiring land 
must be more expensive and more tedious than that which 
the Government proposed. It had been said that excessive 
powers were given all through to the Local Government 
Board. The powers. no doubt, were considerable, but thev 
had to consider how thev could make their machine work. 
By amending the Bill in multiplying appeals, and bv making 
provisions for this, that, or the other. they migh: make it 
look very well on paper, but it might suffer the fate of the 
many other: Acts passed for the acquisition of land for 
public purposes—nobody would proceed under :t. He did 
not believe that there was the smallest risk in this countrv 
of their falling under the dominion or power of a bureau- 
cracy; on the contrary, the difficulty was to get those who 
were interested] in local bodies to be bureaucratic enough, 
and not to depend too much on the mere chances and 
inspirations of the moment. It was said that the Local 
Government Board had too much power under the town- 
planning part of the Bill, and ought not to be judges in their 
own cases; but there were no cases under the Bill in which 
the Local Government Board could be said. in any strict 
sense, to be parties. They did not promote schemes of their 
own, and it was not accurate to describe the department as 
parties. Thev could modify schemes, but they could not 
promote them. Again, it was not strictly accurate to say 
that the powers of county councils were being weakened.: 
He did not believe that the powers conferred on the Local 
Government Board would be misused, whoever presided 
there. There would ‘be nothing to excite party feeling on a 
question whether a particular 100 acres of land ought to be 
laid out as a town or not. It was a point on which the 
Local Government Board could be trusted to give an 
absolutelv cool and impartial judgment. 

He quite agreed that the measure ought to have very full 
consideration in Committee, and the Government would 
provide, so far as they could, ample time for that purpose. 
The results following the measure would be seen by another 
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generaron far more clearly than they could be by themselves. 
: e he believed it was the starting-point of a new order of 
tangs, although that new order of things could only come 
gradually and slowly into operation. He agreed with the 
1 umate tiat, taking it all in all, it was the most important 
soctal question they could consider. It was impossible to 
suppose that our education system could. be perfect and 
genuinely successful if the homes of the children were little 
more than pigstvs and cellars. li would be impossible to 
stop excessive drinking so long as people lived m intolerable 
homes. For these reasons he was glad to know they were 
able to do what they could to encounter this great national 
evil—one which had not diminished as was hoped by advane- 
ing civilisation nor by all the advantages of cheap transit 
and the social privileges whieh the poorer. classes enjoved. 
Nothing could be more disheartening than the sigat of brand 
new shims which arose in the suburbs of our great towns. 
The Government hoped that the effect of the Bill would not 
merely be positive and mandatory, but largely educative, 11) 
bringing home a sense af some of our national deficiencies 
both to local authorities and to individuals. 
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TASTE IN DECORATION. 
S IR WILLIAM RICHMOND, RA.. visited Sheffield 
М 


on Tuesday fo open an exhibition promoted by the 

National Association of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of England and Wales, held in the Artillery 
Drill Hall. The Lord Maver presided. He said he was 
looking forward to the time when there would be a better 
treatment of the smaller houses; and when the houses not 
only of the rich but alse of the poor might made 
beautibul.-— Sir William advised decorators to pay greater 
attention to lettering and the colouring of letters. Decora- 
tive art must appeal to them. He was not too old to 
remember when in drawing rooms people were confronted 
by an extremely disagreeable lion lying right before the 
hre-place. ‘These sham wild things on the carpet had 
disappeared, as had also those distasteful red curtains, which 
were receptacles for dust and germs. ‘There was more light 
and more air in the drawing-room of to-day. and this ne 
attributed to the better education of the people. Speaking 
on the subject of decorative art for the masses, Sir William 
urged the maintenance of simplicity. Complexity of orna- 
ment should never be allowed to mask or bury the roots 
of a design. Decoration could be plain and simple without 
being dull or uninteresting dt could be exuberant without 
loss Of reserve or dignity. No. decoration. should appear 
to have eost more money than it had. Directly they allowed 
aat to be done they were open to the stigma of ostentation., 
and the thing was vulgar. This age was devoted to innumer- 
able shams. Good taste was practically non-existent m the 
enormous population which comprised the lower and upper 
strata of the middle classes. In the middle class of town- 
bred people they had a new development. That class 
possessed. a smattering af commercial education and а 
smaitering of useless culture. We might get a boor in the 
agricultural peasant; we had a Philistine in the town-bred 
man. who was — self-sufficient. sell-oecupied, unelastic, 
respectable. and dull. Tt was this class which it was within 
their province and power to educate, but those who claimed 
to teach must. sift problem after problem, and must have 
determined what they meant by fitness and good taste. 
Increasing wealth brought added facilities for vulgarity. 
Good taste must be taught in a definite мау. Until. then 
the supply would equal the demand for what was cheap and 
nasty, vulgar or glaring, in preference to what was lasting, 
modest, and beautiful. The occupier of a house of 4,30 or 
4.100 rental had little notion of what was best for the 
decoration of a sitting-room. The worst. the most gaudy 
wall paper would be chosen, an ostentatious. appearance 
would be secured at the least cost, and the same would apply 
to blinds, carpets, furniture. The householder | 
he knew what he liked. Precisely. He might like bad 
grammar. but that did not make it correct, They. must 
educate this gentleman. He needed it badly.—> Yorkshire 
Post." 
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A NEW elementary school is to be erected shortly in the 
Winton district of Bourne at 3 cos Ra: 
| ırnemouth, at a cost of over £13.000. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


On Thursday afternoon the new Presbyterian chapel at 
Pontardulais was opened. The architect was Mr. W. B. 
Rees, of Cardiff, and the contractors were Messrs. A. and A, 
Thomas, Pontardulais. 


Тив Southwark borough engineer has been instructed to 
proceed with preliminary work in connection with the con. 
struction of subways at the Elephant and Castle. It is 
proposed that the scheme (which was included in the London 
County Council's General Powers Bill), shall be undertaken 
by the Works Department. 


Tue laving ol the foundation-stone of the new church, 
Newquay, was performed on September 7. The church, 
which will occupy a splendid position in the central part of 
the town, will cost about 410,000. Towards this over 
4.7.000 has been subscribed, and the committee have feit 
justified in signing contracts for the execution of the nave 
and the north and south porches, leaving the chancel to lw 
constructed when further funds are forthcoming. 


THE infectious diseases hospital which the Corporation o! 
Kilmarnock has erected at Kirklandside, was Тота 
opened on Saturday afternoon. The hospital consists o! 
seven different blocks, and stands within grounds extending 
to about 22 acres, the total cost of buildings, furnishings. 
site, ete, amounting to about 20,000. Provision has been 
made for 48 beds, and arrangements have been entered into 
wih Galston. Newmilns. and Darvel to accommodate 
patients from these burghs. The opening ceremony was 
attended by. upwards of зоо ladies and gentlemen. Mrs. 
Robertson, wife of Bailie Matthew Robertson. convener o 
the Public Health Committee, was presented with a gol! 
kev from the architect, Mr. James Hay, and the contrae: 
tors, with which she opened the door of the main entrances. 
The architect, on behalf of the contractors and himself. pre: 
ntel the Provost and Bailie Robertson with a flower bow! 
each as а souvenir of the occasion, The hospital is te 
remain open for several days this week for inspection 1% 
the public before any patients are admitted, 


Tug report of the aquarium committee presented at the 
Brighton Town Council meeting last week, stated that toe 
committee have further considered the scheme submited 
by Alderman Wilson for the erection of a concert hall. 
covered way, ete., at the Aquarium. ‘The committee passed 
the following resolution: “That the best thanks of the com 
miitee be given to Alderman Wilson for the care and pains 
which he has taken in bringing before the committee hi 
proposals for the improvement ot the Aquarium, and that he 
be informed that in the opinion of this committee the present 
Is an inopportune time to entertain the expenditure required 
for the extension of the covered way from the Mader 
Terrace to the Aquarium entrance, and the improvement 0: 
the Aquarium terrace (estimated by the borough surveyor a 
£,9-000), and that it is desirable that the question of au 
mproved concert hall at the Aquarium. should be deferre! 
until it is ascertained whether the Municipal Orchestra > 
likely to be permanently maintained.” 


ON Wednesday week Mr. W. E. Fox, chairman ol the 
Lindsey County Council, formally opened the new grammar 
school at Horncastle, in the presence of a large gathering © 
governors, “old boys," parents of present pupils, and the 
pupils themselves. The new school stands on a capital site 
facing West Street, and is a welcome addition to «he arch) 
tectural features of the town. The architects are Messi 
Scoler and Gamble, of Lincoln, and the contractors Mess 
mensman and Son, Horncastle. The building is in ted 
Lincoln art bricks, and the central gable is filled with 
omamental plaster work, the arms of the school (horn and 
castle). and the town arms (gridiron and shield) being 
worked into a floral design. There are two entrances, ene 
ror boys and the other for girls, and between these 4 
corridor runs the entire length of the building. There ate 
private rooms for the master and mistress. There are tour 
class-rooms, and a splendidiv-fitted laboratory. The large 
playgrounds have been asphalted, and behind them is 2 
plaving field of about five acres. on which a cricket pitch 
has already been prepared. The total cost of the school, 
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including the purchase of the site, architects’ fees, etc., is 
about £5,435: 


THE foundation-stone of the new parochia] buildings in 
connection with Christ Church, Gateshead, was laid on 
Saturday afternoon by Lord Northbourne. The complete 
building scheme will entail a cost of £2,500, but only the 
first portion of the scheme, which will cost about £1,200, 
is at present being proceeded with, and if the funds are 
forthcoming the remainder of the scheme will be put in 
hand as soon as the present contract is completed. The 
site for the parochial buildings, which is in Gladstone 
Terrace, and immediately facing Christ Church, has been 
purchased from [orth Northbourne at a cost of £534. The 
erection. will comprise a large hall, to be used as a Sunday 
school and for parochial gatherings, and two temporary 
vlass.rooms. The future extension, which will be carried 
out on the north side. will provide in a two-storeved building 
a reading-room, kitchen, parish-room, cloak-rooms, games- 
room, and girls’ club-room. The first portion of the scheme, 
it is expected, will be completed, and the hall ready for 
opening, in January. Lord Northbourne. in declaring the 
stone well and truly laid, said parochial buildings were 
now considered to be an almost inseparable adjunct to a 
well-equipped and managed church. He had heard it said 
that the only thing for Gateshead was an earthquake. 
That, to his mind, was a very foolish and unnecessary 
observation. It was true that in their midst had been raised 
public buildings, and houses had been built which had 
unhappily destroved the works of nature, but the works of 
nature were not to be preserved by the tornado and earth- 


quake. 


Vir. NorTH, M.I.C.E., held an inquiry at Leicester, on 
Wednesday week, on behalf of the Local Government Board, 
with reference to an application of the town council to 
borrow £5.000, for the extension of the museum and art 
gallery. Mr. Pritchard (town clerk) said the present 
museum buildings were exceedingly cramped. and the com- 
mittee had been considering for some time how they could 
be enlarged. The present scheme included a new heating 
chamber and extensions on the west side, which would cost 
£4,500, while alterations to the hall, staircase, and firs: 
floor would require £1,300. the total ошау being £6,376. 
The council could only borrow 43.000 under the Libraries’ 
Act, and the remainder would be obtained from other 
sources, though nothing would be taken from the rates. 
Several ratepavers objected to the extension, on the ground 
that it was a reckless waste of money, and that the new 
building would destroy one of the beauty-spots of the town, 
and lower the value of . the adjoining property. Тһе 
inspector invited the objectors to meet him at the site. 
Mr. North held a further inquiry as to a proposal of the 
council to purchase 464 acres of land at Belgrave, at a cost 
of £7,704, out of the proceeds of the sale of other corpora- 
tion lands. Mr. Pritchard explained that by the purchase 
the corporation would be relieved from certain covenants 
they entered into when they purchased the Belgrave sewage 
pumping station. The borough surveyor said the price of 
the land was reasonable, and the site would be useful for 
allotments, for which there was a demand in the locality. 
There was no objection to this proposal. 


A COMMODIOUS public elementary school, erected by the 
Glamorgan County Coúncil, was formally opened at Llandaff 
North on Wednesday week. Mr. Wim. Evans presided. 
and the contractor, Mr. Davies (of Messrs. D. Davies and 
Sons) presented a golden кеу to Mr. H. M. Thompson, 
who performed the inaugural ceremony. The school stands 
on an eminence above the River Taff, near the bridge. It 
s designed to accommodate 250 scholars, and comprises five 
commodious, lofty, well-lighted class-rooms, each to accom- 
modate 50 scholars, opening into a central hall. Ample 
cloak-rooms are provided, as well as teachers” and саге 
takers’ rooms and stores. The floors of class-rooms and the 
central hall are laid with solid wood blocks. whilst the floors 
of the cloak-rooms and corridors are of adamantine tiles, 
laid to a pattern on a bed of concrete. The dadoes are of 
glazed bricks with rounded angles. Scholars’ free-arm 
drawing-boards are provided in the upper part of the dadoes 
m the walls of the class-rooms and central hall, very good 
results having followed the use of this system in the numer- 
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ous new schools in the county. The building is ventilated 
on the natural system, with opening casements to the top 
and bottom of all windows, the lower lights having glazed 
hopper cheeks, which causes the incoming air to ascend, 
thus preventing draught. Foul air extracting ventilators are 
fixed in the roofs and chimney stacks. The building 
throughout is heated on the low pressure hot-water system 
with “direct indirect” radiators, whilst open fireigrates are 
also provided in case of emergency. The exterior of the 
building is faced with local stone, with Forest of Dean 
stone and brick dressing, the roofs being covered with 
North Wales slates. Spacious playgrounds with covered 
plavsheds are provided with all the necessary offices. The 
building was designed by Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, F.S.I.. 
county architect, Cardiff, under whose supervision the works 
have beerr executed by Messrs. D. Davies and Sons, of 
Trade Street, Cardiff, at a cost of £3,660. Messrs. Hitt 
and Son, of Bridgend, installed the heating apparatus, and 
Mr. R. J. Mathews, of Penarth, acted as clerk of works. 


On August 31 the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of 
Liverpool opened the new male and female mental hospitals 
of the Toxteth Board of Guardians in Smithdown Road, 
which have been erected to accommodate 200 and тоо 
inmates respectively; it is estimated that they will cost 470 
per bed, inclusive of furnishing, heating, etc., and it Is 
claimed that thev are the cheapest hospitals of the kind 
ever built. In addition to the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, there were also present Mr. R. Richards (chair- 
man of the guardians, Mr. G. F. Coleman, Drs. Smart and 
Llovd Roberts, Miss Bowring, Miss Japp, Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. 
Rathbone; Messrs. W. Jones, J. Waterworth, Beatty, 
Stevenson, Anakin, Gillimore, J. Lunt. W. Lunt, J. Japp. 
R. С. Bradley, Latham, and W. E. Woodhall; the Revs. 
C. E. Haynes, Musgrave Brown (chaplain), Father Harris, 
Dr. M'Kenna, Dr. Johnstone; Messrs. R. Brown, Jenkins, 
W. W. Thomas. H. Hallard, A. B. Lowry (Local Govern- 
ment Board inspector), and К. A. James (clerk to the 
guardians); and Mr. H. D. Garnham and Mrs. Garnham 
(master and’ matron), and the office and nursing staffs. 
Following the opening of the buildings, the company 
assembled in one of the wards, where the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress were presented with a solid silver rose bowl, 
the gift of the guardians. Mr. R. Richards, who presided, 
said that the hospitals were solely for the use of mental 
cases, the guardians being of opinion that the harmless and 
chronic case, or the case temporarily affected, should be 
dealt with bv them in their own institutions, and not sent 
away to the county asylums. In the year when the old 
buildings. now used for mental cases, were first. occupied 
for this purpose the number of cases was 60, but by steady 


progress they had now to deal with 133. Speaking for 
Toxteth Park, he would like to point out that during the 


past seventeen vears, the guardians, for the ratepayers, had 
provided an up-to-date infirmary for the sick, which accom- 
modated on an average about боо patients; children's 
home, which was separate from the workhouse; laundries, 
boiler-houses, padded rooms, etc., together with all neces- 
sary furniture, fittings, amd appliances, at a cost of 
£.92,727, of which £38,000 had been spent in providing for 
proper classification, and this, in face of the commissioners’ 
charge as to want of proper classification in workhouses. 


——— X ———— 
JOTTINGS. 
MESSRS. SCOTT AND FRASER, architects and survevors, ot 


ro. Basinghall Street, E.C., are moving their offices to 
13, Old Square, Lincoln s Inn, W.C., on the 29th inst. 


Tue Mavor has convened a meeting of chairmen of com- 
mit ees of the Bath Town Council to consider projects for 
increasing the attractions of the city. The scheme that 
seems to find most favour, says the * Telegraph," is the estab- 
lishment of a winter garden. | 


SINCE January, 1908, seventeen new schools have been 
MR. Joun HUTTON, of Ashville, Cowper Street, Leeds, 
builder, for 22 years a member of the T.eeds Board of Guar- 
dians, has left £22.340; Mr. William Small, of Lower 
Rushton Road, Bradford, builder and contractor, £7,513. 
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erected in the eastern division of the county of Glamorgan, 
lourteen large extensions made to schools, and seven tem- 
porary schools erected. This has been done а сом ot 
something like 100,000. Ten new schools were opened | 
last year, and five this vear. At the present time there 
are fifteen new schools in course of erection, 
the schools now in course of erection is estimated to be 
about 466,000. 

A MEETING ot the creditors of Messrs. 
sons, builders, of Salford, was held last week. 


William Brown and 


and complexity of the case, he had not been able to pre- 
pare the usual statement of affairs. The number ot proofs 
received so far was 198. 
vote amounted to £88,256. Unsecured hiabilines amounted 
to £40,000. Two trustees and a committee of inspection 
were appointed. 


Ir will be remembered. that this year, and for the next 
four vears, the council of the Society of Engineers. have 
instituted a prize for the best essay on “How to Improve 
the Status of Engineers and Engineering, with special refer- 


ence to Consulting Engineers. The result of this year’s 


competition has been that Mr. G. Allen Thomas, 
M.C.M.E.S., has been awarded the prize, and he will read 
his essay at the meeting of the society, to be held on | 


October 4, at 7.30 p.m., at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

EXTENSIVE demolitions in the vicinity of Charing Cross 
have had the effect of once again exposing to view the old 
mansion known as Harrington House, in Craig s Court, 
which for many vears has been associated with the earldom 
of that title. The house itself, with the lofty tree in the 


rear, has for long been completely hemmed in by the 
enormous blocks of buildings which were erected when 


Northumberland House 
“Telegraph.” 


was гаҳе to the ground, says the 


Mr. F. H. TULLOCH, M.Inst.C.E., conducted a Local 
Government Board inquiry at Hanwell, on the 8th inst.. 
in regard to the urban district councils application to borrow 
£ 2,000 for alterations to the council offices, and £700 
for the purchase of land in Manor Court Road for an open 
space. In regard to the latter application it was stated 


RENDLE’S 


The cost of | 
by individual 


! 


The claims received in time to 


on behalf of the council that the land was situated in the 
best residential quarter of Hanwell, and the object was tu 
| prevent the erection of a factory or other building which 
would depreciate the surrounding property. A sum of £250 
towards the purchase had been promised by owners of the 
adjacent residences, Considerable opposition was offered 
ratepayers and one councillor. “They wer 
of opinion that the purchase of land for such a purpox 
should be wholly borne by the owners in whose interest the 
purchase was proposed. 


The Official ' 
Receiver who presided said that owing to the magnitude | 


ت 


TRADE NOTES. 


THe council schools, Presteigne, are being warmed and 
y ventilated by means of Shorland s patent Manchester grates, 
supplied by Messrs. Е H. Shorland and Brother, of Man. 


chester. 


THe new mills of the Pears’ Spinning Co., Ltd., Stockport, 


and of the Butts’ Spinning Co., Ltd., Leigh, of which 
Messrs. J. Stott and Sons, Manchester, are the architects, 


have been ventilated by means of Mackay’s Patent Direct- 


Acting Venulators, supplied by Cousland and. Mackay. 
Ventilating Engineers, Glasgow. 


FROM Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, landscape gardeners, ot 


Crawley, and 53, Victoria Street; Westminster, we nave 
received an illustrated booklet, entitled, “All for the 
Garden.” So vast have been the recent extensions, that 


the nurse. леѕ now cover no less than 113 acres; and should 
any of our readers care to visit them, Messrs. Cheal will 
he willing to send a convevance to meet the train at either 
Three Bridges or Crawley station. 


———»*—— — 
WE regret to announce the death, at his residence, in 
Galashiels, of Mr. Robert Hall, sole surviving member of 
the firm of Messrs. К. Hall and Co., builders. Mr, Hall 


joined the firm over fifty years ago. For a long period of 
vears the firm has enjoved a reputation for the excellence 
of their work. 


“INVINCIBLE” GLASS-ROOFING 


FOR RAILWAY STATIONS AND ALL ROOF LIGHTING. 


Millions of superficial feet of RENDLE’S System fixed in all parts of 
the world—in all climates. 


ABSOLUTELY 
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THE VICTORIA & 
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ARE GLAZED ON RENDLE'3 
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ALBERT MUSEUM 


SYSTEM. 


ADDRESS :— 


W. EDCCUMBE, RENDLE & 00., LTD., 5, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER. 
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`` LONDON : FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1909, 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
EXAMINATIONS will be held on the following dates :— 


THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 8th and gth 
November, 1909. Applications must be sent in on or before the 
2nd October. 


THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 8th, gth, ruth 
and 12th November, 1909. Applications must be sent in on or before 
the 2nd October. 


THE FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS on the 18th. 
ıgth, 20th, 22nd, 23rd, 25th and 26th November, 1909. Applications 
must be sent in on or before the 9th October. 


The Testimonies of Study, etc., with the necessary fees, must 
accompany the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the 


undersigned. 
IAN MacALISTER, 
9, Conduit Street, ҮК Secretary, К.І. B. A. 


London, W. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
UILDING SURVEYING.—Examinations for Certificates of 
Competency to act as DISTRICT SURVEYOR under the LonDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894, and as BUILDING SURVEYOR under LOCAL ACTS 
and AUTHORITIES, will be held in London on the 14th and 15th 
October, 1909. Applications must be sent іп on or before 30th 
September. Full particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned. | 
! IAN MacALISTER, 


Secretary, A.R.I.B.A 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
- 9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


THE VALUE OF THE ASSESSOR, 


HERE ire comparatively few architects: who can 
T pretend to be indifferent to the questions which 
surround the subject of competitions, and these ques- 

tions of diffculty and doubt are constantly recurring, not- 
withstanding competitions committees, letters of protest, 
and numberless efforts for the promotion of fair dealing. 
In view of the progress of the Housing and Town Plann' ug 
Bill, the doings of our civic authorities and the limitation 
or enlargement of their powers become matters of increas- 
ing interest and importance. We may suppose that a local 
authority, when desirous of enlarging their offices cr build- 
ing new ones, 15 to a very considerable extent to remain 
under the control of the Local Government Board, and it 
may become pertinent to architects to inquire how far a 
badlv-conducted competition will affect the decision of the 
Board in giving or withholding its consent for the spending 
of large sums of public money. This is one of the points 
which occurs to us in the case of. the Stoke-on-Trent public 
offices scheme which has just been the subject of a com- 
petition. ‘The facts of the case, so far as we can ascertain 
them, are as follows:—In this competition confidence was 
obtained both for the competitors and the assessor, by the 
promise of the council to loyally abide by the decision 
of the assessor, at all events so far as the payment of the 
premiums was concerned. Now we find that the council 
have awarded only two of the premiums given in the 
assessor's award, and have selected another design them- 
selves for the bestowal of the other premium. This design, 
Imported into the case by the council’s own selection, is, 
It appears, at least as expensive, if not more so, than the 
design placed first bv the assessor, and its apparent economy 
15, we understand, obtained partly by the provision of rooms 
with top-hghting only. The assessor is of opinion that 
the council have broken faith with him, because they have 
not fulfilled their promise fo act on his award, for he 
obtained a promise from them that, although the designs are 
Obviously too costly, thev would not let that prevent the due 
¿award of premiums. to the best design. If, moreover, they 
faithfully. promised to call in the assessor to assist them if 
any difficultv occurred. how is it that thev have made an 


award contrary to his «opinion? Is not this a 
difficulty? Is it not a grave difficulty when the 
council disagree with an expert assessor, who has 


been occupied in important architectural affairs, and num- 
berless competitions for many years past? -It is surely. a 
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his award. He is a pledge to the profession that the inter- 
ests of architecture will be served by his decision. So 
far as we understand the case, the council of Stoke-on-Trent 


‚have deliberately stepped in over the head of the assessor, 
sand have upset his award after definitely promising to 


abide by it. Ап assessor may err in judgment. but he is 
called in because his judgment is relied upon, and to alter 
his award on the ground of error of judgment as to cost 
and architectural value, as the Stoke Council have done, 
suggests.a grave reflection on the assessor's ability. Why 
did not the council award the premiums, as suggested bv 
the assessor, instead of making their own selection, and 
then trying to adopt the design they so selected for execu- 
Why. did they have an assessor at all? It appears 
to us that this is a case in which the profession and the 
assessor both have a grievance. Architects look to the 
assessor to protect their interests, and thev believe that, in 
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North-west tower of Priory church (in the 18th century), from * The 
Churches oí Coventry." (Geo. Bell and Sons.) 


most cases, by accepting his judgment they have a fairly 


good chance of an equitable architectural settlement of the 
issues in a competition. The profession ought to see to it 
that in the interests of its members, an assessor's decision 
is not lightly set on one side. We presume this is a case 
in which the Institute will be compelled to take some 
action. 


—k 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


OST architects probably prefer a square pane 

of glass to a diamond-shaped one as a 
matter of appearance. But the reasonable- 

ness of the diamond shape 15 stated by the “Irish 
Builder” as follows:—We think there is more than a matter 
of taste in thts, and we have consulted a lead-light maker 


.who agrees with us that this form was used because the 


diagonal ‘spacing of the lines threw off the water quickly, 
whereas the horizontal lead cam retained the water, with 
consequent enhanced danger of leakage. Indeed, we have 
several times been advised by lead-light makers to substitute 
diamond for rectangular quarries. 


AMONGST the idiotic clauses in the Housing and Town 
Planning Bill, the “Irish Builder” names the enactment 


сиу when an assessor cannot obtain the fulfilment of | that henceforth “no servant shall sleep in a basement”! 


THE: 


BRITISH 


This is one of a number of clauses which were not even 
read in the Commons, and no doubt it will be eliminated 
by the Lords. It would have a most extraordinary effect 
in Dublin, where practically every house within the City 
and all the older houses in the surrounding districts has 
à basement, usually containing servants’ accommodation, 
of the great majority of the best-class suburban houses on 
such roads as Eglinton, Ailesburv, Clyde, Elgin, and Карып, 
іп many of which the basement accommodation 15 really 
very good, and in тапу cases entirely over the ground. 
Then, again, there is in Dublin that very numerous class 
of "overgrown cottage” stvle of architecture, so popular 
some twenty-five or thirty vears ago, we mean ihose one 
storey houses with enormously high hall door steps, aad 
no upper storev. Та these the family bed-rooms, as well 
as those for the servants, are mostly in the basement. If 
this Act were to pass, the masters of such houses, with the 
families, would be compelled to sleep in the basement, while 
resigning one or two of the rooms generally utilised as 
sitting-rooms to the domestics! 


THE following appeared in the “ Times” :—4As chairman of 
the committee of management of one of London's square 
gardens (St. George's Square), тау I ask the favour of a 
few lines to express the hope that even at the last moment 
we тау be allowed to escape the proposed taxation? Our 
square 15 not the abode of either multi-millionaires or dukes, 
but of quiet people of the professional class who have paid 
more for their houses because they thereby obtained the 
privaev and quiet of the garden, which is kept up by a 
rate levied upon each house. Only two reasons are 
apparently put forward why these gardens should be taxed: 
(1) That thev are building land arbitrarily held up from 
the market. I am satisfied that no one will contend that 
there is anv demand for more houses in our district, which 
I call Pimlico. but the house agent calls South Belgravia : 
(2) That we should be taxed as a punishment for not open- 
ing the garden to the public; as to that we ought to be 
allowed to escape, as there is a public garden at the end 
of the square, certainly within 30 vards of our garden. 
Owing to the season of the vear it is impossible to call 
together the various committees and have the usual deputa- 
tion to the Chancellor, so all that can be done is to thank 
Lord R. Cecil for his gallant efforts on our behalf, and to 
express the hope that those members of the Government 
who live in squares will receive such admonishment from 
their families that we may be exempted on the true ground 
that these square gardens—a few green spots in London s 
arid wilderness—are more deserving of support than of 
attack.—Faithfully yours, RALPH Bankes, Birley Court, 
Leominster. 


Tne following appeared in the * Scotsman" :—I should like 
to draw attention through the medium of vour pages to the 
state of the National Monument on the Calton Hill. The 
points between the stones are perfectly open to the weather, 
and the joints of the epistvle immediately behind each 
end of the front are so much wider than the others that 
it looks as if the combined action of damp and frost had 
already shifted the front stones about half an inch forward. 
This can easily be prevented from going further by having 
the joints grouted and the whole of the top covered with 
“ment. and a coat of asphalte. The joints of the stvlobate 
should be grouted and pointed at the same time. As this 
monument is one of the principal ornaments of * Modern 
Athens.” and is one of the finest pieces of mason work to 
be seen anywhere, it is surely worth the trifling cost of 
the repairs suggested. —I am, etc., ROBERT F. SHEARER. 


THE following letter appeared in the “ Yorkshire Post” :— 
Sir,—As I have long been greatly interested in Selby 
Abbey, may I say how sorry I am to learn that the noble 
east window is blocked out of the general view by a reredo; 
which covers nearly half of it? The argument that “the 
altar was far away more important than the east window, 
however beautiful,” appears to be based on the idea that 
the higher the reredos is the higher is the respect shown 
to the altar, and would, I think, apply equally well to the 
case of a reredos blocking out the whole of the window. 
Nothing of the kind would never have entered into the 
heads of the original designers of the noble quire of Selby, 
whose feeling of the importance of the altar was certainly 
no less strong than that which is now urged in favour of 
a reredos of extravagant dimensions. What a pity it is 
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that well- meant efforts to be right should so often be marred 
by a total absence of any sense of restraint or proportion, 
and that people should seem wholly to forget that it is 
possible to have too much of a good thing. And I quite 
agree with what Mr. Sherwood says about other extrava- 
gances, not only undesirable in themselves, but swallowing 
up funds that would have been so much better emploved 
in strengthening foundations and building the south tran- 
sept.—Yours, etc., J. T. Fowler, F.S.A., Winterton, Don- 
caster. 
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THE last meeting of the Birmingham Archeological Society 
for the summer session was held on Saturday, when the 
members, under the leadership of Mr. John Humphreys 
and Mr. J. A. S. Hanbury, journeyed to Bewdlev. They 
were met at the railway station by the Mayor (Mr. John 
Green), who conducted them first to the Council House, 
where the interesting charters granted -to the town by 
Edward IV., Henry VIII., James I., and Queen Anne were 
seen and studied. After reviewing several of the old houses 
in Bewdley, Ribbesford Church was visited. The rector 
(the Rev. H. Moore) described its chief points of interest. 
The Norman north doorway contains a wonderfully interest- 
ing tympanum. This depicts a grotesque monster transfixed 
wth an arrow from the bow of a hunter, while a timid 
deer flies to the hunter for protection. It is supposed to 
represent ‘Christ rescuing the soul from the powers of. evil. 
The same taie is told on one of the Norman capitals, where 
a bird is seen swooping upon a fish, while another larger 
bird descends upon the back of the first, allowing the fish 
to escape. The quaint. Saxon bell was tolled for the benefit 
of the visitors. and the curious caricatures preserved from 
the old screen and pulpit were noticed. Опе of these repre- 
sented a pig standing on its hind legs blowing a bagpipe 
and surrounded by a number of little pigs dancing to the 
music. Jn another a fox dressed as a “monk appeared 
preaching to geese and fowls. These caricatures are sup- 
posed to be fifteenth century work. The church contains a 
beautiful stained-glass window, the work of Burne Jones 
and Morris. Arelev Kings Church, the last place visited, 
so much altered. by restoration that but little of 
archeological interest remains. But here ‚Layamon, the 
earliest of English historians, lived and worked as a monk. 
He was the first historic writer in the English language. 
and compiled the lives of the British kings. He died in 
1200. During the rebuilding of the church, the ancient 
basement of a Norman font was discovered, bearing the 
‘nscription, “Tempore Lavamanni sancti.” 
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AT the first session of the Library Association at the Sheffield 
University, the President (Alderman W. H. Brittar) 
observed that one might discern a marked improvement 
during the past twenty vears in the administration of public 
libraries. Referring to the limited rate placed at the dis- 
posal of library authorifies, he said he had ao hesitation 
in saving that ratepavers in large centres of industry would 
not complain of an additional penny to the librarv rate, 
provided that the institutions known as storehouses of know- 
ledge were efficiently administered. It was clearly a doubt- 
ful privilege for small boroughs to acquire power for pro- 
moting a special Bill for the purpose when the heavv costs 
so incurred might seriously impoverish them for years to 
come, and leave them without the funds necessary to carry 
out what their Act empowered them to do. 

AT a meeting of gentlemen connected with the auctioneering 
and building trade at Tooting on Monday, the following 
resolution was passed:—That this meeting of building 
estate developers and builders emphatically protests against 
and pledges itself strenuously to oppose by all constitutional 
means the land taxation proposals in the present Budget. 
being unanimously of opinión that such proposals have 
already caused an alarming increase in unemployment m 
the building and allied trades, and that if these proposals 
become law they will not only cause entire paralysis an 
stagnation in trade where emplovment is already far below 
normal, but will occasion the dismissal of many old and 
trusted emplovees and workmen. In addition to this, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Edwin Evans, it was decided that 
an opportunity would be taken at an early date to discuss 
the matter thoroughly with the London working man, who 
would suffer more than anybody else from the operation 
of the Finance Bill: at the meeting where that matter wou 
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be discussed, they wanted—and they would make arrange- 
ments to see that they had genuine working men, not merely 
Socialists and rioters. The “Standard” reports Mr. Evans, 
in a speech, as follows :—" We are not holding up our land ; 
we are trying to get rid of it. We are actually over-build- 
ing and over-supplying houses ; we have the greatest difficulty 
in getting any profit out of jt, vet now we are to be asked 
to pay 20 per cent. off whatever profits we may make, 
even if it is only out of one house in a series that such 
profit is made. Under normal circumstances, 18 firms in 
this district employ 5,014 men. At the present time they 
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are employing only 2,379, a decrease of 2,633, or abouc ı 


33 per cent. The builders’ merchants are. proportionately 
affected." 


THE Croydon Town Council, on Monday n ght, decided to 
promote a private Bill in Parl:ament to acquire the necessarv 
property for the widening of the thoroughfares surrounding 
the Whitgift Hospital. It is proposed to have a town meet- 


ing, and a poll in January next. 


ILFORD is to have a garden suburb on the historic estate of 
Valentines, with Hs famous vew walk, cedar tree, and 
Jacob's Well, says the “Chronicle.” Part of the estate was 
bought by the Ilford District Council as a public park. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
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DESIGNS, specifications and tenders are invited by the town 
council for a single span ferro-conerete bridge across the 
River Mersey, in Warrington, and training walls. The 
span is 134ft. between abutments. The tenders to include 
the removal of the existing stone bridge. Conditions and 
particulars, with plans of site and existing bridge, may be 
obtained from the office of the Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington, on payment of £1 rs., 
which will be returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender. 
Plans and tenders are to be delivered at the office of Mr. J. 
Lyon Whittle, town clerk, bv 12 noon on October 26, 
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THE CHURCHES OF COVENTRY. 


VERY interesting little volume on the above subject 
has just been issued by Messrs. Geo. Bell and Sons, 
in form and style like the well-known cathedral 

series. It is edited by Mr. Frederic W. Woodhouse. 
Coventry is, as our readers know, one of the most interest- 
ing of our old towns, and the three beautiful spires (shown 
on the frontispiece of this book) give it a special character. 


Saint Michael's, Coventry, from the north, from “The Churches of Coventry.” 
(Geo. Bell and Sons.) 


and the owner. Mr. H. Ingleby, gave ten acres to the town. 
The council obtained an option for ‘three vears to acquire 
the remaining forty acres for £40,000. That option has 
recently lapsed, the council being unable, in consequence 


OL rising rates, to make the purchase. Mr. Ingleby was 


then approached by the East London Centre of the Garden 
City Association, and Sir John Bethell, M.P., undertook 
to find the necessary capital. The estate has now been 
sold on those lines, and Sir John Bethell has informed the 
“ Ilford Guardian” that all profits arising from the develop- 
ment, on garden city lines—modified to suit local require- 
ments—will be devoted to the benefit of Ilford ratepayers. 


Mr. B. T. Batsrorp’s autumn Announcements include: 
“Windows, a book about Stained and Painted Glass,” by 
Lewis F. Day (third edition); “Nature and Ornament.” 
by Lewis F. Dav. Part 2, dealing with Ornament, the 
finished product of Nature; “English Furniture and 
Decoration from 1680-1800,” by G. M. Ellwood; “The 
Growth of the English House, a short History of its Archi- 
tectural Development from  rroo-i800," by J. Alfred 
Gotch, F.S.A.. F.R.L.B.A.; “ English Leadwork. its Art 
and History," by Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A.; and “Modern 
Cabinet Work, Furniture and Fitments," by Percy A. Wells 
and J. Hooper, a good record of activity. 


The view from the top of Bishop Streci, with two or there 
spires as prominent objects, is singularly pleasing. rhe 
tower and spize of St. Michael's Church looks much better 
in the general view of the church, which we give, than 
i does in the bird's-eye view, at page 19, where the 
buttress outline to the long, narrow-proportioned tower pro- 
duces an effect of weakness rather than strength. This is, 
in fact, a good object-lesson as to what not to do. Here 
the buttresses produce a concave outline instead of a convex 
one. The general effect of the church on view is not unlike 
that of an east country one. In the Holy Trinity Church, 
attached to the south-east tower pier, is the fine stone pulpit 
we iliustrate. The author says, this and the brass eagle 
are the two special glories of the church, the pulpit being 
either contemporary with the pier, or nearly so. Ik is 
assigned to 1470, and was before 1837 actually hidden 
from sight bv woodwork. It is, perhaps, the most important 
nulpit of its kind in England. One of those delightful 
results which often occurred in the partial demolition. of 
old work, was to be found m the eighteenth century in 
the remains of the north-west tower of the old church in 
the Priory grounds (see illustration). "The addition of a 
gabled roof above the massive buttress projections is verv 
suggestive.’ The total width of the great west front of 
“his old church, with its two towers, was some 145 feet. 
Mr. Woodhouse says in regard to Holy Trinity Church that 
“the deplorable refacings have left few features of interest 
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on the outside." Still, one would ask, what are we to do? 
Are we to leave a church to decay absolutelv, or are we 
to replace the old work? ‘The author says, " Mere Gothic 
architecture 1s still a living and not merely imitative and 
acacemic art, one would welcome a complete renewal of all 
outside work." Surely it is this clever imitation which 
enables the old to be reproduced. If we were allowed to 
live our own life, and not merely use academical imitation, 
we might produce something interesting. It is sound wisdom 
to so faithfully imitate' the old with adze and saw that 
no one can teil which is old and which ìs new? What 
would our author do with Charles 1. at Charing Cross? 
Would he allow the magnificent pedestal to gradually die 
the death, or, being such a beautiful object, would he 
rebuild it as nearly like the old as possible? Have we 
too much reverence for old work, and too little faith in 
ourselves ? 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HOUSE AT BARROW-ON-HUMBFR. 
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| ]. GORDON ALLEN, Architect. 

THE site of this house is an attractive one, at the junction 
of our roads. and good views are obtainable in the south 
“and west directions. The garden is to be laid out in formal 
lines in the front, with a stone-flagged path down the centre 
to the gate. The lowest tender received is about 4,800, 
exclusive of fencing and the sinking of an artesian bore. 
The materials to be used are local bricks and rough-cast, 
with a roof of he ]- made san faced red tiles. 


LAKE COUNTRY JOTTINGS. 


THe suitability of a certain type of design and material to 
a part cular locality is, we all admit. an important essential 
in an architect's success. A striking illustration of this is 
seen in the little house called “The ‘Traveller's Rest,” on 
Kirkstone Pass. which seems as though it was part and 
parcel of the hillside, and had somehow grown out of it. 
We feel here that the harmony of these simple build'ngs. 
with their hillsile site, is well-nigh perfect, and that the 
main facts of outline and mass are just what they should 
be. A happy instance of modern design is to be seen in 
the little roadside lodge. with the tvpical circular chimneys. 
Two old doorways of very different type are also shown on 
our sheets; both are suggestibe. There is always a feast 
of good old stuff to be enjoved the sight of at the Lakeside 
Gallery of Mr. Townson Welch, at Bowness. We have 
here two or three jottings from his store. The architect 
who goes to the Lakes should not forget it. 


T. R. D. 


FLORENTINE MARBLE FOUNTAIN. 


This delightful design is one of the promising objects which 
one can view with pleasure in its splendid position at the 
New Victoria and Albert Museum. Sir Cecil Smith has 
before him a very pleasant, if an arduous, task in placing 
the wealth at Lis disposal in the new galleries, and every 
week one may see something afresh in its new position. 
‘Lhe perfect grace of this figure of Bacchus and the beauty 
of the general form and detail of this Florentine fountain 
marked it out as one of the subjects we should note in our 
review of the contents of the galleries. 
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Tue “Irish Builder” says, the height of absurdity to which 
public bodies will sometimes go in connection with con- 
tracts and other matters is illustrated by the recent action 
of the Kingstown Urban Council. In the artisans’ dwellings 
there were twenty panes of glass broken. Now it is the 
practice of the council that they themselves procure and 
supply the glass for such repairs, yet they went to the 
expense of advertising for competitive estimates for inserting 
only twenty panes of glass. Тһе competing contractors 
would first have to go to the buildings to try and discover 
where the broken panes were located, then thev wouid have 
to measure them, and finallv go to the town hall, procure 
a form of tender and fill it in, all on chance of procuring 
the contract of putting in only twenty panes of glass! 
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HEN the House of Lords went into Committee on 
this Bill, Lord Saltoun moved an amendment to the 
first clause restricting the compulsory application of 

Part 3 of the Housing of the Working Classes Act to urban 
districts. He contended that the housing problem was not 
nearly so acute in the rural districts as it was in the towns, 
and that the adoption of the Act might safely be left to 
the discretion of the local authorities. Moreover, he con- 
sidered that the housing clauses of the Bill were entirely 
inapplicable to the country districts. Earl Beauchamp said 
that the Government had fully recognised, in framing the 
Bill, the difference between unban and rural districts. He 
hoped that the amendment ‘would not ‘be pressed, because 
it would strike at the root of the whole Bill. The Govern- 
ment intended to accept certain amendments and themselves 
to move others. The amendment was withdrawn. 

On Clause 2, which provides that, by means of an order 
confirmed by the Local Government Board, a local authority 
may be authorised to purchase land compulsorily. The 
Earl of Camperdown moved the first of a series of amend- 
ments to secure that, before confirmation of the order, 
there should be a public inquiry conducted by an impartial 
person not in the employ of the Government department. 
Earl Beauchamp opposed the amendment on the ground 
that it would entail considerable expense and involve delay. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne felt very strongly that the 
great Government departments were not wholly disinterested 
and indifferent in regard to the manner in which they dealt 
with these questions, and that enthusiasm on the part of a 
Minister did not always produce a judicial frame of mind. 
He hoped that his noble friend would press the amendment. 
lt was their duty to include in the Bill some machinery more 
likely to restore public confidence. The Earl of Crewe 
replied that it was possible to insert in an Act so many safe- 
guards and conditions as to destroy no small part of its 
usefulness. The amendment was carried. 

On Clause 10, which gives power to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. on complaint of local residents, to force the 
local authority to exercise their powers under Parts 2 and 3 
o. the Housing of the Working Classes Act. Lord Clinton 
moved to limit the clause to powers under Part 2 of the 
Act, and explamed «һа: this amendment would have the 
effect of taking away from the Local Government Board the 
power to force any local authority, by mandamus, to embark 
upon housing schemes. The noble lord intimated that by 
a subsequent amendment he proposed that county councils 
should be given authority over the district councils, urban 
and rural. Earl Beauchamp said that he must oppose both 
amendments. The urban district councils strongly objected 
to the interposition of anv authority between themselves 
and the Local Government Board. There was no precedent 
for such a strong step as was proposed ‘by the noble lord. 
and the Government could not agree to it. The Marquess 
of Salisbury declared that thev could not accept the doctrine 
that a Government department was to override the great 
local bodies. 

Viscount St. Aldwyn moved an amendment to Clause 10, 
compelling the Local Government Board to satisfy them- 
selves of the necessity for further. accommodation and the 
prudence of undertaking its provision before deciding that a 
rural district council had failed to exercise their powers. 
Earl Beauchamp contended that the amendment was ѕирег- 
fluous, as all the circumstances of the case would be 
considered by the inquiry. Lord  Alverstone and the 
Marquess of Lansdowne argued that the amendment was 
desirable, in order to safeguard the local authority against 
the Local Government Board, and Earl Beauchamp accepted 
the amendment. | 

Viscount Midleton moved an amendment providing that 
any compulsory order made by the Local Government Board 
relating to housing schemes should lie on the table of both 
Houses for thirty days, with power, to either House © 
invalidate it by an address to his Majesty. Earl Beauchamp 
opposed the amendment, pointing out that there would be 
the safeguard of a local inquiry. The Marquess of Jans- 
downe contended that that safeguard was not sufficient: 
There had been cases in which a Government departnent 
had over-ridden the finding of a local inquiry—for instant, 
the Swansea case. The amendment was carried. t, 

Viscount Midleton moved a new clause providing that tl 
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mandamus of the Local Government Board. so’ far as it 
related to Part 3 of the Housing Act, should not apply. to 
tne London County Council, or the council of any county 
borough. The point raised by the amendment, he said, was 
the system of subordination ot the great local authorities to 
the Local Government Board. Earl Beauchamp declared 
hat the noble viscount was mistaken in supposing that the 
Local Government Board meant to usurp the functions 
hitherto performed by the great local authorities. * He 
opposed the amendment. Viscount St. Aldwyn suggested 
«hat the amendment should be restricted to the London 
County Council.. The Earl of Crewe admitted that a dis- 
tinction could be fairly drawn between the London County 
Council and some of the smaller authorities, and suggested 
that the matter might be dealt with on report. The 
Marquess of Lansdowne urged that the large municipalities 
should be left to decide this matter for themselves, without 
having the prospect of intervention on the part of the 
Government department continually held over them. The 
amendment was agreed tó without a division, and the clause 
was added to the Bill. 

The Bishop of Hereford moved a new clause requiring 
that on the outside of everv dwelling-house under the Act 
the owner or landlord should affix over the principal 
entrance the name and address of the owner or landlord. 
He said that at the present time the name and address of 
the owner had to be placed on every farmer’s cart, and 
there was no reason whv the name of the owner should not 
be placed on the outside af each cottage. Earl Beauchamp 
said that the Government could not accept the amendment, 
hut he admitted that a difficulty existed in finding out who 
was the owner of property. Lord Newton thought the 
amendment was deserving of support, if only because it 
illustrated the incongruities of ownership. The В.ѕһор of 
Hereford, on the ground that there was no very obvious 
support on either side of the House, withdrew the amend- 
ment. 

In regard to Sub-section 2, which empowers the local 
authority to require the landlord to execute such works on 
the house as the authority may specify, an amendment was. 
on the motion of Lord Saltoun, agreed to, changing the 
word “may” to “shall.” Lord Clinton moved а new sub- 
section providing that, within twenty-eight davs after receipt 
of the notice’ from the local authority, the landlord may, 
by written notice to the local authority, declare his inten- 
tion of closing the house for human habitation, and there- 
upon a closing order shall be deemed to have become opera- 
tive. He pointed out that the repairs to an old house 
might be so expensive that it would be preferable to the 
landlord to close the house. The amendment was agreed to. 

On Sub-section 4, which gives the landlord an appeal to 
the Local Government Board against any notice requiring 
them to execute repairs, the Marquis of Salisbury moved to 
substitute the County Court of the district for the Local 
Government Board. When the Government wanted to pro- 
vide an appeal in Scotland, they gave the appeal not to a 
Government department, but to the Sheriff Court. There- 
fore, in England the appeal should be to the County Court. 
The Lord Chancellor said the court procedure would take 
longer time, and be more expensive than an appeal to the 
Local Government Board, as that Board would simply send 
an inspector to see the house in question. As to the 
impartiality of the Board. the matter would be one of 
routine, and would dot raise any feeling. As to the case 
of Scotland, a sheriff was a man who did double the work 
of a County Court judge in England for half the salary. 
The sheriff had executive functions, and for that reason an 
appeal lay to him. Lord Alverstone maintained that there 
should be no interference with the right of appeal to a 
court of law irrespective of cost or time. The amendment 
Was Carried. | | | : | 
, On Clause 17, which sets out the duty of the local autho- 
rity as to closing of dwelling-houses unfit for human habita- 
tion, the Bishop of Hereford said that the provision of the 
clause for inspection from time to time was too vague, and 
would allow of negligence on the part of a local authority. 
He moved an amendment providing that the inspection of 
dwelling-houses should be carried out at least triennially, 
and that it should be done by the medical ‘officer of health. 
Earl Beauchamp declined to accept the: amendment, and 
pointed out that some houses required inspection much more 
frequently than others. What was wanted was not an in- 
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spection every three years, but an inspection according to 
the needs of different localities and houses. ‘Phe second 
part of the amendment would lay on the medical officer 
himself the duty of inspection, and that would be impractic- 
able. The inspection ought to be made by the sanitary 
inspectors acting under the medical officer, who would be 
called in if there was any serious question, and betore any 
representation was made to the local authority. The amend. 
ment was withdrawn. 

On the motion of Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, an amend- 
ment was agreed to, extending from seven days to fourteen 
days the period within which the tenant must leave after 
a closing order has been made. Lord Clinton moved an 
addition, providing that a person shall not be convicted for 
disobeying an order to leave if he shows that he has been 
unable to secure other house accommodation. Earl 
Beauchamp opposed the amendment, and pointed out that a 
latitude of fourteen days had already been given, instead of 
seven days. The Marquis of Lansdowne said that the 
clause tightened up the law considerably, and he thought 
the amendment was desirable. The Earl of Crewe con- 
sidered the amendment might lead ¿o tenants staying on 
indefinitely after a closing order had been made. If a 
tenant proved he could not find other accommodation, that 


Pulpit, Holy Trinity Church, Coventry, from 
3 “The Churches of Coventry.” 
(Geo. Bell and Suns.) 


would be an element for the consideration of she Court. 
The Duke of Northumberland asked whether it was the 
Intention of the Government to turn people who could get 


no other house accommodation into the workhouse. The 
Earl of Crewe said his answer was. certainly not. On the 
other hand, there were persons inhab.ting insanitary 


dwellings who would be very much better in the workhouse. 
If there was a scarcity of house accommodation, the local 
authority must exercise discretion in the matter. Viscount 
St. Aldwyn said that the Government might well omit the 
provision of a fine altogether, and facilitate process of 
ejectment if necessary. 

The Earl of Crewe said he had been impressed bv some 
of the arguments used, and he would consult the Local 
Government Board on the subject, and perhaps deal with 
the matter on a future occasion. 

On Sub-section 8. which provides that a room habitually 
used as a sleeping-place the floor of which is more than 
three feet below the surface of the street shall be deemed 
to be a dwelling-house unfit for human habitation, if any 
one of a number of other circumstances obtained. 
Viscount St. Aldwyn objected to a number of these circum- 
stances as to ventilation. height of roof, etc., as impracti- 
cable, and he moved an amendment to leave them out, and 
to substitute a provision that the local authority should 
define from time to time by by-laws, the requirements 
necessarv for ventilation, protection against damp, etc. 
The Earl of Crewe accepted the amendment, and it was 
agreed to. 

The Earl of Camperdown moved to omit Clause 24, which 


amends procedure on improvement or reconstruction schemes 
authorising compulsory purchase of land. He complained 
that the clause was incomprehensible, owing to its refer 
ences to other Acts. He found on examination that iH 
reversed the present law on the subject, and did so in a 
most complicated way. Earl Beauchamp said ihat the 
clause had been intended to assimifate procedure to that of 
Clause 2 of the Bill as originally introduced. He would 
not resist the amendment. 

Lord Belper moved to omit Clause 25, which makes it 
the duty of the local authority themselves to execute any 
Improvement scheme under Part 1 of the Hous ng of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890. Hitherto the local authority, 
he said, had been prohibited from carrying ous such schemes, 
and the change required explanation. Earl Beauchamp 
said that the clause brought the arrangement into conformity 
with modern practice. The local authority hitherto had 
been able to carrv out schemes if they got the consent of 
the confirming authoritv, and that consent was alwavs given. 
The Earl of Crewe said that the local authority were only 
empowered to carry out the scheme if they could find 
nobody else to do it. The mot on for the omission of the 
clause was ultimately agreed to. 

The Bishop of Southwark moved to insert after Clause 30 
à clause providing that the local authority must cau.e a 
register to be kept of every working-class dwelling-house., 
and cause to be registered particulars concerning each such 
house regarding the address, occupier, owner, freeholder, 
and rateable value. He said that a similar clause had been 
inserted when the Bill was before a Standing Committee of 
the House of Commons, but was struck out at the report 
stage. His proposal would enable the local authority to 
cet at the owner of house property, whereas, at present, thev 
often could not get bevond the agent. 

Fari Beauchamp sail the Government did not see their 
way to accept this amendment. He might point out that 
under Clause 38 power was given to the local autho: ty 
to inquire mto the circumstances of any area which demanded 
special investigation, 

The Earl of Crewe said, as regarded this particu'ar 
amendment, without knowing what were the terms of 
the contract existino between the parties, he defied any 
one to say who was morally responsible for the condition 
of ^ particular house. They would all be giad af the 
slum landlords could be dragged into the light of day. 
Only Jet them be careful, when they were holding them 
up to public shame, that thoy were the right people. He 
did not think that the amendment would ensure that Ácress 
to the valuation [sts was a very simple matter, and ne 
could not agree that апу real benefit would be done by 
the adoption of the amendment. He must protest against 
the imputation that had been made not quite fairly that 
they objected to it because they were indifferent as to 
whether the people owning this inferior class of property 
were subjected to the force of public opinion. The new 
clause was negatived. 

The Earl of Camperdown moved to insert after Clause 40 
a new clause, providing: (r) that the local authorities should 
secure as far as possible that these provided dwellings should 
be occupied exclusively by persons of the working class; 
and (2) that a list of the provided dwellings, whether let 
or unlet, should be open to the inspection of ratepayers 
in the area and of persons of the working class who desired 
accommodation. Earl Beauchamp argued that if many 
houses were empty in a local area it would be better for 
the poor ratepavers that thev should be let, even if thev 
were let to persons not of the working-class. As a matter 
of fact, he believed there were houses of this description 
now occupied by other than members of the working classes. 
The Earl of Camperdown said that if the Bill was intended 
for the benefit of the working-classes onlv it was not right 
that the rates should be spent on providing houses which 
would be occupied by others than the working-classes. He 
did not mind surrendering the second subscription of his 
new clause, but thought that the first should be inserted in 
the Bill. The amendment was withdrawn. On Clause 44 
(Prohibition of back-to-back houses). Tord Monk Bretton 
moved an amendment providing that nothing in the section 
should prevent the erection or use of houses placed back-to- 
back if the medical officer of health certified that thev 
were constructed and arranged so as to secure effective 
ventilation. He said the President of the Local Government 
Board on the second reading of the Bill had devoted some 
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time to arguments against back-to-back houses and had 


quoted figures in regard to consumption. Jt would, how- 
ever, be possible to bring forward other figures showing 
that consumption was more prevalent in tenements than in 
back to-back houses. Opinions. of experts had changed 
greatly in regard to back-to-back houses, and a great many 
people now regarded then as better than tenements. Lord 
Airedale supported the amendment. Unless it were carried 
the provision of these back-to-back houses in Leeds, where 
they were very popular, would have to be discontinued. No 
better house could be provided at a moderate cost for the 
working-classes. 

Lord Faber said that all the great building societies of 
Yorkshire were of opinion that back-to-back houses were 
greatly favoured by the working-classes. Lord Allerton 
said Leeds was very much disturbed over this question of 
back-to-back houses. In the last nine years about 17,000 
houses had been built in Leeds, and, roughly speaking, 
10,000 of these were back-to-back houses. He had been 
inside hundreds of these houses, and there was no justif- 
catión for saving they were unhealthy or insamtary. What 
the Government were doing bv this clause was equivalent 
to reducing the wages of the working-classes. The Bishop 
of Southwark said at the time he knew Leeds best there 
Was à Very strong opinion agamst back-to-oack houses. 
Earl Beauchamp theught it was very curious that the five 
noble lords who had spoken in favour of back-to-back 
houses should all come from Leeds, and that there had 
been no testimony to the value of back-to-back houses from 
other parts of the country. All who were interested in 
housing condemned back-to-back houses. This clause only 
applied to future houses and would not affect houses already 
built. He hoped the clause would be retained in its pre- 
sent form. the Marquis of Lansdowne said the crux of 
the housing question was the difficulty of providing cheap 
houses. Therefore it was essential that nothing should be 
done to make houses dearer, and it was clear that back-to- 
back houses, while suitable in every other respect, could 
be provided much cheaper than houses built on a different 
system. For that reason he supported the amendment. 
The Earl ot Crewe said af Leeds stood alone he would 
like to have added a schedule excluding Leeds from tne 
operation of the clause. No opposition to the clause came 
from апу other large cities, and it was the first common- 
place of evervbody who had written or spoken upon housing 
reform that back-to-back houses were bad. 

The Bishop of Wakefield thought in perpetuating back- 
to-back houses they would be laying up for the country 
a heritage which would come back to them with disastrous 
effect. Lord Zouche pointed out that these back-to-back 
houses could be built in such a wav that perfect ventila- 
tion could be obtained, and no possible objection on the 
ground of health could be taken to them. The Duke ol 
Northumberland could not understand the Government s 
position that back-to-back tenements could be ventilated 
more easily than back-to-back houses. Why should the 
Government allow: tenements to be built back-to-back and 
not houses? The Archbishop of Canterbury said he did 
not think they ought to reverse the mature opinion which 
had been arrived at in regard to back-to-back houses on 
the mere evidence of the peculiar position at Leeds. The 
back-to-back houses at Leeds had all been built compara- 
tively recently, and as thev were mainly occupied by young 
couples the death-rate was low. 
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VENETIAN GLASS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT 


NE of the greatest benefits thar electric lighting confers 
upon art is. that owing to the nature of the light 
and its adaptability to any place or position. the 

architect can design his fittings to suit his architectural 
taste or fancy. Hitherto under the conditions necessitated 
by the use of oil or gas, beauty of design in the gasaliers. 
brackets, lamps, etc., alike fell back beaten фу the rigidity 
of the gas pipe, or the ponderositv of the cables necessary 
to sustain with safety the chandelier or gasalier, whose 
Massiveness was offen in proportion to its owner’s wealth. 
and always ridiculously out of proportion as regards #8 
efficacy in shedding light around. 

“Nous avons chargé tout cela"; with our current conveyed 
by small flexible wires of great tenacity, our lamps fitting 
into a tiny space, and yet emitting far more light than 
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their predecessors, gas, etc., the way has been cleared at 
cnce for artistic or fanciful treatment in our artificial light- 
ing, and all we need 1s a material for the shell or lanthorn 
enclosing the illuminant, at once easily worked, of sufficient 
transparency, and capable of receiving brilliant colours. 
Such a medium we possess in the shape ot glass, more 
especially of the Venetian type. Before pointing out some 
applications of this glass, perhaps a few words upon the 
origin of the art might prove of interest. The antiquity 


. of Venice glass-making seems uncertain; one thing, how- 


ever, is clear, it may have existed in the eleventh or twelfth 
century, but until the thirteenth was not practised on a 
large scale. The earliest evidence of any glass worker at 
Venice appears to be the mention, in the year 1090, of one 
Petrus Florianus Phiolarius. in the ducule of Vitale Falie 
(in the archives of Venice). In 1224, twenty-nine persons 
are mentioned as “friolari,” which had infringed the rules 
of the “ars friolari." This proves how great the industrv 
must have been at that time. It increased and flourished 
until, on November 8, 1291, it was enacted by the Great 
Council that the glass furnaces should be demolished in the 
“Citta di Rialto” (or what 1s now called the City of Venice) ; 
after this it is believed the glass workers went to Murano, 
which ever since has ‘been the principal seat of Venetian 
glass manufacture. The revenue derived from this industry 
was enormous, and so highly were the glass workers though: 
of that, in 1490, it was enacted that the Corporations of 
Glass Makers should be placed under the immediate juris- 
‘diction of the “Council of Ten," and in 1502 the special 
code known as the “Statuto di Murano" (which regulated 
both the civil] and criminal law of the island) was 
confirmed by the Senate. 

The Muranese workers flourished exceedingly until the 
manufaotories of England, France, and Bohemia began, in 
the eighteenth century, to compete with the Venctian ware. 
Still the Venetians held their own stoutly up to the fall of 
the Republic, when the trade was interrupted and began to 
decay. It did not Че out, as has been asserted, for the 
works were kept going for the production of beads, etc., and 
common ware. 

A partial revival was made in 1883 by Sig. D. Bupilow. 
and carried on by Pietro Bigaglia, Signor Lorenzo Radi, 
and others. Later on, about 1858, Dr. Salviatti became 
associated with Radi, and introduced the revived products 
into London, where, unfortunatelv, they were not a financial 
success, until several Englishmen, Sir H. Layard. Sir William 
Lrake, etc., founded a powerful company, with Dr. Salviatti 
as manager, and all went well for some time; but then a 
difference between Salviatti and the company led to a split, 
and Salviatti. in conjunction with an English gentleman. 
Mr. Burke, founded another set of works in 1876. At the 
present time there are three large concerns in working order 
in Venice: “Tessoloni's.” * Salviatti's," and the “Venice and 
Murano Company." Having thus given a very slight idea of 
the rise, fall, and resurrection of Venetian glass, a fact little 
known, and too often overlooked, may be pointed out, 
namely, that in England we had and have glass works and 
makers equal to the Venetians. Omitting any detailed 
mention of the eight Muranese glass workers who came to 
London in 1350. on an agreement to do certain work in 
England, and who were cast in fines and penalties by the 
Council of Ten for leaving Venice, but were subsequenily 
permitted to work out their contract with the king on their 
showing that they were imprisoned and ‘would not be 
allowed to depart without fulfilling their engagement, we 
come to the time when, as Stowe in his chronicle says, 
"the first making of Venice glass in England began at 
Crochet Friars, in London. about the beginning of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, by one Jacob Vessal'er, an Italian.” 
In 1620 works were erected in Scotland, and managed by 
John Maria Dal 'Acqua, a Venetian. The Duke of 
Buckingham seems to have ‘been a patron of the glass 
workers; and that these works were in Lambeth appears 
probable from a book published in 1683, which says flint 
glass, glass plates for looking-glasses, were made about 
1673 at Lambeth by the encouragement of the Duke of 
Buckingham. Evelyn also mentions the duke’s works in 
his diary for 1677. His entry runs thus:—“We also saw 
the Duke of Buckingham's glass works, where thev made 
huge vases of metal as ponderous and thick as crystal; also 
looking-glasses far larger and better than any that comes 
from Venice.” At an earlier date, viz., 1673, Evelvn speaks 
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of other works at Greenwich, of which he says :—“ ‘Thence 
to the Italian glass houses at Greenwich. where glass was 
blown of finer metal than that of ‘Murano at Venice.” 

So much for the past. For the present, and for our 
purpose, there exists to-day worthy representatives of the 
art as carried on in Venice; and also of the art as inherited 
in England. The former are exemplified in the exquisite 
and charming specimens of what can be done by artists 
working in glass, and these may be seen at the rooms of 
the Venice and Murano Company in St. James’s Street. 

How, it may be asked, does this touch the question of 
electric light? In this way. This glass, famous for light- 
ness and strength (which is due principally to the absence 
of lead in the metal), is just the medium we require; it can 
be blown to any degree of thinness; it can be wrought by 
the arcists who manipulate it into any desired shape or 
figure; it can be coloured with the most brilliant or the 
most delicate hues; it can be made to carry, concealed and 
wrought into the ornamentation of the object, the very wires 
that convey the current to the lamp; under the hands of the 
workman it is as plastic as clay; he produces at will forms 
artistic. eccentric. or grotesque, or he can model it to form 
portions of the design of the apartment. For example, 
should a ceiling be painted to represent a daylight scene. 
mimic sun perfectly natural design may and can conceal the 
lamps that light the room; or, say a boudoir in which the 
starrv heavens displaved on the ceiling possess a veritable 
set of stars, with a full or crescent moon sailing amongst 
them, and throwing its pale radiance on the occupants 
below. Or what can be more appropria:e than a pair of 
dragons on a mantelpiece guarding the mirror, and emitting 
light from a lamp held between their jaws? 

The beauty of this glass ware is that, bv its nature 
adapted for the most artistic or bizarre «effects, it is equally 
applicable for the furnishing of the most ordinary types 
of fittings or lamps in every-day use; and whatever it Is used 
for it improves in appearance, and insensiblv, by its mute 
teaching, cultivates in the user a higher sense of the 
beautiful.—" The Irish Builder.” 


)س 
THE GUILDHALL,‏ 


O“ of the most interesting and important antiquarian 
discoveries of recent years in the City of London has 
just been made at the Guildhall, where Mr. Sydnev 
Perks, F.S.A., the City surveyor, has brought to light a 
fine fifteenth-century window in a splendid state of preserva- 
tion. The “find” was quite an accidental one, and could 
only have been made by the trained eye of the architectural 
expert. The interior of Guildhall has recently been 
thoroughly cleansed. and the paint and stucco. with which 
the stonework was covered, removed. This has shown up 
the stone in its natural condition, and Mr. Perks, in the 
course of an inspection of one of the decorative parts on 
the south-west corner, near the gallery, noticed a consider- 
able space on the wall, which appeared to have been 
cemented up. It looked as if the wall might have been 
broken and repaired, but as there appeared to be a likeli- 
hood of an interesting discovery, Mr. Perks secured the 
attendance of Mr. W. H. Pitman, the chairman of the City 
Lands Committee, and several of the members, who at once 
authorised him to make the necessarv test-holes in the wall. 
The very first of these resulted in the finding of a slanting 
piece of stonework in the position that a window would 
naturally occupy, and in a very few minutes the removal 
of a portion of the cement facing showed a filling-up of 
brickwork. On this being knocked away a lath and plaster 
partition was found. and when this also was removed a fine 
old diamond-paned window, with the glass still in it, was 
discovered. 

Much excitement prevailed amongst the watchers as the 
gradual development of the ancient window took place 
under the hammers and chisels of the masons. and bv vester- 
dav afternoon the window stood revealed in all its beauty. 
It was found to be oft. 6in. in height and 6ft. 6in. in width. 
the depth from the inside wall to the glass being some three 
feet. It is divided into two by a stone mullion. and each of 
the sections has an old-fashioned iron latch and swings on 
strong hinges. The stonework round it contains iron rests. 
which were no doubt used for supporting shutters, and 
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ол either side at the bottom are blocks of stone, which were 
probably used for seats. On the ошет side of the glass is 
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some very rough stonework, forming part of the supporting | 


wall of some of the Corporation offices. When the window 
was In use it probably overlooked the Guildhall vard, or 
garden, as it more probably was. in those days. The 
Guildhall was first built in 1420, and this is one of the 
original windows, and the only one discovered so far on the 
floor of the hall. In addition to the old ironwork, the 
window contains glass in good condition, almost every one 
of the little diamond panes being intact, but the experts 
have pronounced the glass to date from somewhere about 
1820. Тһе window was probably covered up by Dance. 
who rebuilt the Guildhall.—“ Daily Telegraph.” 
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PORTLAND CEMENT, 


r HE second edition of “Portland Cement," bv A. C. Dav:s, 
F.C.S., Assoc.Inst. C.E..* has been revised and 
enlarged to such an extem that it may be considered 

as practically a new work. From the pen of so well- 
known and experienced a cement manufacturer as Mr. 
Davis, something in the nature of a standard work upon 
the science and practice af cement manufacture might be 
looked tor, and a perusal of the volume, which runs to 
some 500 pages, certainly seems to confirm the anticipation. 
As the title denotes, the author confines the work to a 
consideration of the manufacture, testing and uses of 
Portland cement. While the cement manufacturer will 
naturally appreciate the exhaustive manner in which the 
process of manufacture is explained, and the various 
methods of burning, grinding and testing are dealt with, 
the engineer, architect and consumer generally will find 
much that is of interest in the sections relating to the testing 
and uses of Portland cement. and the quahties necessary 
to ensure the permanent efficiency of concrete. 

In an interesting chapter Mr. Davis discusses the question 
of heat wasted in burning the raw materials, and makes it 
fairly evident that the last word on economical burning into 
clinker has not vet been said. and that improvements in 
fuel consumption are of the utmost importance to the trade. 
The “cold plunge" test receives somewhat. severe treatment 
from the author, who has conducted a number of experi- 
ments, which would appear to show that this test, which 1s 
sometimes imposed with a view to detecting unsoundness, 
can be made to reject a sound cement and to pass an 
unsound one. The vagaries of the Le Chatelier test for 
soundness are dealt with at length. with many results of 
experiments herein, and the theory that all rotary kiln 
cements expand with age is exploded. The sampling. 
testing and uses of Portland cement are adequately dealt 
with, and many of the causes of unsatisfactory concrete 
work are related. The innumerable ways in which a good 
cement may be made unsatisfactory in use also receive a 
considerable amount of attention. and. explanation, and the 
obviating of superficial cracks or “crazing” in concrete work 
is referred to at length. The question of aggregates—and 
particularly the size and grading thereof—receives the atten- 
tion which its importance demands, and the tendency of 
modern Portland cement to reach its greatest strength in a 
comparatively short time is dwelt upon. 

A special article deals with the transverse tests of Port- 
land cement and concrete, and some useful information is 
given regarding the ratio of compression to tension with 
varving mixtures at twelve months’ maturity. This standard 
work also contains a quantity of useful tables and metrical 
equivalents, and a list of the cement manufacturers in 
England and Wales, with their approximate weekly tonnage 
ou:puts іп 1907. A map of England and Wales is also 
inserted in the book. showing the locaton of the cement 
factories in the country. and an item of further considerable 
interest in this book is a chart arranged by Mr. Davis, 
showing the percentage of workmen in employment in the 
building trade, as compared with the other trades of the 
country in each vear from 1860 to 1906. This diagram 
clearly shows the сусте of boom and depression in the 
general industry of the country, as well as in the building 
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trade, and in continuing this chart with the figures available 
lor 1907 and 1908, it will be seen that instead of anticipat- 
ing a revival in the trade of the country from 1905 to the 
end of 1910, as found by previous experience during the 
past 45 years, we now have a depression in both the general 
industry of the country and in the building trade in parti- 
enlar, more severe than has been experienced since 1885. 
The building trade result for 1908 is the worst on record, 
only approached in 1879 and 1886 by 92 per cent. of work- 
men in employment in both years. According to the 
experience shown by the figures arranged by Mr. Davis in 
thus chart, however, the general industry of the country, 
and the building trade in particular, should have improved 
in 1905, and continued with an improvement up to 1910, 
and in the latter year the trade of the country should have 
been booming, but the experience of the past is entirely 
altered by the 1908 figures, which show a most prolonged 
and unprecedented. depression. 

The book is copiously and carefully indexed, and con- 
tains details of the British and principal foreign standard 
specifications. It is a massive ‘work, beautifully printed on 
excellent paper in the best style, while the numerous illus- 
trations are splendidly executed, and form an elaborate and 
helpful addition to the letterpress, the preparation and com- 
pilation of which bears magnificent. tribute to the ability 
and industry of the author. | 


——— 
ANCIENT SUSA, 


Y far the most important experiment which the French 
B have at work in the East is that which for more than 
fifteen years has been working at the exploration ol 
the ancient city of Susa, the Shushan of the Bible, the 
ancient capital of the Elamite kingdom, and later of Darius 
and Artaxerxes. The first work upon the site was that of 
M. and Mme. Dieulafoy. who explored the larger of the 
two mounds marking the site of the city, which were found 
to contain the remains of the palaces of the Persian kings. 
and from these came the fine series of sculptures and 
architectural fragments now in the Susa Salons of the 
Louvre. The smaller mound, which has been excavated by 
M. De Morgan, was found to mark the site of the ancient 
Elanite acropolis of the citv, and the excavations have pro- 
duced most astonishing results. Here the explorer found 
super-imposed one above the other the remains of three 
cities, the oldest dating back to B.C 4,000, and below these 
the remains of older settlements of the prehistoric ages of 
the Neolithic and Paleolithic periods. Of the oldest city 
very few remains other than the walls of buildings that had 
been destroved by fire were found. The second city, which 
dates from about B.c. 2800, furnished a great number of 
most valuable monuments and inscriptions. Among the 
most important monuments were the four black stone pillars 
on which was inscribed the Code of Law promulgated by 
King Khammorabi of Babylon, and which had been set up 
by him there after his capture of the citv. Bricks of this 
king were found there which show that he built a palace 
or temple there. The recent discoveries show that for. 
more than a thousand vears prior to B.C. 18oo the city was 
occupied by the Babvlonians. and that most of the kings of 
that country set up their monuments in it. When the power 
ful Semitic dynasty of Babylonian kings contemporary with 
the age of Abram was overthrown, the Elamites regained 
their independence and retained it until B.C. 649. when the 
city was sacked by Assurbanipal, King of Assyria. who 
destroved the palaces and temples. | 
The explorations show that the chief feature of the ancient 
city. as of all those of the ancient East, was the temple 
of the city god, in this case the god Susinak, which sto0 
upon the acropolis. . After the terrible vengeance of the 
Assvrian king but little of this edifice remained—but an 
exploration of the foundations revealed records ol Gudea— 
King of Chaldea в.с. 2800, so it was an ancient building: 
Fortunately, considerable information as to the nature 
the sacred edifice and its prerincts is preserved to us hy an 
interesting monument which was discovered in the ruins 
This was a bronze model of the temple and sacred t:menos, 
a votive offering of one of the Elamite kings.“ Daily 
Chronicle.” 
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THE following wills have been proved:—Mr. Thomas 
Barnsley, of 27, Augustus Road, Edgbaston, retired 
builder,, £79.972- Mr. Charles Philip Roberts, of St. 
Mary’s Road, Canonbury, N., builder, £43,632. 


At a meeting of Wellington Urban Council, last week, it 
was unanimously decided to erect public baths for the town 
at a cost of £2,500, exclusive of the land. It was also 
resolved that a floor be provided to cover the bath in the 
winter time, so that the building could be used for a 
gymnasium or similar purpose. | 


AT the Town Hall, Jarrow, on the 16th inst, Mr. F. H. 
Tulloch, M.I.C.E., Local Government Board Inspector, 
held an inquiry in respect to the application of the Jarrow 
Town Council for sanction to borrow a sum of 46,000 for 
the provision of public baths. The town clerk (Mr. W. S. 
Daglish) said the Baths and Washhouses Acts were adopted 
bv the Jarrow Town Council in September, 1902, and the 
council now desired to erect a swimming bath and slipper 
baths on the site of four dwelling houses in Walter Street. 
The accommodation will comprise swimming bath hall with 
swimming pond and dressing-boxes, and accommodat:on 
for spectators, slipper baths for ladies and gentlemen, 
caretakers’ quarters, pay office, and separate entrances for 
ladies and gentlemen, establishment laundrv, boiler-house 
and storage tanks, sanitary accommodation, etc. The total 
cost of the site was 41.185, and the architects’ estimate 
for the erection of the building £3,575. The total cost of 
site and buildings, etc., would be £6,000. The plans 
and svstem of drainage were explained by the architect, 
Mr. J. H. Morton, and the borough survevor, Mr. J. Scott 
Weir, respectively. There was no opposit.on. 


WITHIN view of the new Training College at Dudley there 
is being erected on a site commanding a fine prospect of 
the woodland scenery of the Castle grounds and the Wren's 
Nest Hill, at Dudley, a new high school for girls, the foun- 
dation-stone of which was laid by the Hon. Mrs. John 
Hubert Ward, daughter of Mr. Whitelaw Red, the 
American Ambassador, and wife of the second son of the 
late Earl of Dudley. The new school. which 15 to take the 
place of the present inadequate building in St. James's 
Road, and is situated in the Priory Road, will provide 
accommodation for 350 pupils, drawn not only from Dudley 
but from the surrounding Staffordshire parishes, and it will 
be the home of the Female Pupil Teachers’ Centre. Its 
erection and equipment will cost about 423,000. including 
th. builder's contract of £15,500 and 54.280 for the 
purchase of the land from the Earl of Dudlev; and when 
completed it will not only be one of the first institutions 
of the kind in the country, but the first in England to be 
under the joint authority of a county council and county 
borough council, under the new conditions of the Board of 
Education. The building, which are . designed in 
Renaissance style, are to be executed in brick and stone, 
and will be similar to those of the training college, the 
erection and equipment of which will also cost 423,000. 
Mr. J. Hutchings is the architect. 


THE north-west extension to the London County Council 
School of Building, Ferndale Road, Clapham. was opened 
on Saturday evening. Mr. James S. Holliday. chairman of 
the advisory committee of the school, presided. and observed 
that the school was establshed five vears ago, in what had 
been at various times a swimming bath, a skating rink, aud 
a concert hall. As a monotechnic institution it had been a 
great success. A dav school was established a year ago. 
lt did not profess to make builders, or architects, ог 
surveyors, but it endeavoured to lay a sound foundation on 
which the students could build а good structure.‘ The 
course of instruction would enable them to become good 
craftsmen, to the benefit of themselves and to the advantage 
of the general community. The “Times” says Mr. H. W. 
Richards, the principal, presented a report, which showed 
that the students had done excellently in the competitive 
examinations. There were now 12 properly equipped work- 
shops, and three laboratories. Mr. F. L. Dove, L.C.C., 
sald he was convinced that if technical schools were to be 
of any service to the trades with which thev were associated 
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they must be conducted on lines similar to those which 
obtained in this school of building, and each should be con- 
fined to one industry and its developments. The school of 
building seemed eminently fitted to turn out à body ot 
workmen of whom the country might be proud. At no time 
in the world's history had it ibeen possible to produce 
better work than could be done now; the real difficulty 
was want of knowledge and appreciation on the part of the 
public, and the insane desire for cheapness. 


THE work of beautifying the interior of St. Columba's 
Church, Southwick-on-Wear, Sunderland, is being steadily 
Times.” A new 
chancel soreen is in course of erection, whilst two more of 
the frescoes which adorn the walls have been completed. 
These latter works of art have been executed by Mr. J. 
Eadie Reid, of Paris, several of whose pictures are also 
temporarily hung in the edifice. The frescoes on the 
surrounding walls are five in number, and are part of a 
series depicting the chief scenes in the life of the Saviour. 
Their titles are: “The Call of the Disciples,” “The Procla- 
mation in the Synagogue at. Nazareth,” “Healing the Sick,” 
“The Crucifixion,” and “ The Resurrection,” whilst in the 
matin’s chapel is “The Annunciation,” which is just receiv- 
ing its finishing touches. This fresco is a memorial by the 
congregation to the Rev. H. Bennett-Powell, a former curate. 
It covers the half dome of the apsidal termination of the 
chapel, and illustrates the appearing of the angel to the 
Blessed Virgin. At the foot of the fresco is the quotation 
from St. Luke. “Hail thou that are highly favoured, the 
Lord is with thee, blessed art thou among women.” In 
course of time it is hoped, as the benefactions of the friends 
permit, to complete the series of pictures round the walls. 
The new chancel screen has been presented by the 
Rev. Dr. Hornby, Bishop of Nassau (formerly vicar of St. 
Columba's), and other friends of the church. The designs 
for it were drawn by Mr. С. Hodgson Fowler. of Durham, 
the architect of St. Columba’s, and the work of carrying it 
out entrusted to Messrs. Emley, of Newcastle. It is entirely 
of marble, the base being black Frosterley. the panels green 
Irish, the framework streaked Scyros, and the top of red 
African marbles. | 


Tue Hon. John Hubert Ward, brother of the Earl of 
Dudley, and equerry to the King, on Friday last performed 
the ceremony of opening the new Central Public Library 
at Dudley. The new library occupies a portion of a site 
in St. James's Road, on which it is intended to erect a 
complete suite of municipal buildings, including a town 
hall, plans for which are now in the hands of the Corpora- 
tion—a scheme that is being held in abevance until some 
of the older municipal debts fall in. The principal facade 
of the new library building is of stone, with a little brick- 
work relief. The public entrance is flanked by Doric 
columns, and is surmounted by two life-size figures repre- 
senting science and: literature. The central portion, which 
contains the entrance, is brought forward several feet in 
front of the rest of the facade, and is richly treated on the 
upper storey with donic columns, sculptured circular 
windows and panels, and terminated on top with a carved 
cornice and a circular pediment, on which is another 
sculptured figure, of heroic size. symbolising Philosophy. 
The porch is in stone, with a vaulted ceiling, and is paved. 
with marble. It leads to the large central hall. fitted on 
one side with indicators and four delivery desks, in connec-. 
tion with the lending department, where over 20,000 volumes 
can be stored. At the far end of the hall is a magaz'ne- 
room. with accommodation for 40 readers, and doors on the 
right lead to the general reading-room, where a hundred 
people are provided for. On the first floor, which is 
approached by a staircase constructed in Derbyshire marble, 
is the reference library, with shelving for 7,000 hooks, and 
provision in one room for 30 lady readers, and in another 
room for 60 people. The opening ceremony took place in 
the new reading-room, and congratulations were tendered to 
the architect (Mr. С. Н. Wenvon Dudlev) and the builders 
(Messrs. Mark Round and Sons). 


THE new Wallasey High School for Girls, which has been 
erected in Mount Pleasant Road, New Brighton, by the 
Cheshire County Council, will be formally opened this week. 
The buildings occupy a site of about four acres. and have 


accommodation for 300 scholars. They are built in a free 
Renaissance style, to the design of the architects, Messrs. 
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the purposes of a secondary school. Тһе Sites and Build. 
ings Committee reported that they had interviewed Mr. J. 


Appleward and Quiggin, of Liverpool, and in accordance | Llewelin Smith. architect, Aberdare, relative to the plans 


w:th all the regulations and requirements of the Board of 
Education for secondary schools. The erection of the 
building has been supervised by the local sub-committee of 
the Cheshire County Council, of which Mr. John Barber is 
chairman. It is a three-storeyed building faced with red 
Ruabon brick, with grey terracotta -dressings, and stands 
back sixty feet from the road. The main front entrance 
hall is flanked bv the head mistress s room and the library, 
and leads to the great central hall, a lofty apartment with 


platform, and surrounded on three sides by a balcony with 
ornamental wrought ironwork balustrade. Here the girls 


will assemble each morning before proceeding to the various 
class-rooms. To the west of the main building, and 
approached by a covered way, is the gvmnasium, furnished 
with the latest Swedish apparatus. The blocks to the east 
and west of the main building contain the cloak-rooms, 
lavatories, and bicycle sheds. Оп the ground floor are the 
assistant mistresses’ room, the kindergarten classroom (with 
tables and chairs). and three other class-rooms. Оп the 
first floor there are seven class-rooms, access to which 1s 
obtained from the balcony round the central hall.* In the 
east block, over the cloak-room, is a large science-room. 
The lecture-room and laboratory (with a preparation-room) 
are in one, and there are benches for thirty pupils for 
laboratory work in physics and chemistry. Over this is a 
large art-room, with a north light, fitted up for modelling 
in clay, work from the cast, and all other forms of advanced 
art. Next to this is the music-room with two practice- 
rooms. Over the cloak room in the west wing 1s a large 
dining hall, with kitchen, scullery. and servery attached, 
where forty scholars can dine at once. Above this is a 
large cookery-room fitted up after the style of the cookery 
laboratories in America. ‘The room will be used for laundry 
work in addition to cookery. To the front of the building 
is a large rubble tennis court, and in the rear а 
second rubble tennis court, and three grass tennis courts 
will be completed in due course. А noticeable feature ot 
all the rooms is the Chaddock patent window, which 
ensures a plentiful supply of fresh air inside the school, 
while protecting the scholars from draughts. “The building 
is one of the most complete of its kind in the kingdom, 
savs the " Liverpool Post.” From the flats there is a 
splendid panoramic view of the Wirral peninsula, the Welsh 
hills, and the Trish Sea. 


Tug Board of Education complain that there is delay on 
the part of the Merthyr Education Committee in proceeding 
with the conversion of the Cyfarthfa Castle into a secondary 
school. In reply to a letter of the Board. complaining of 
the delay, the town clerk (Mr. A. Rees) wrote on the 28th 
ult., pointing out the difficulties the Education Comniittee 
had to contend with, and stating that steps were being 
taken to appoint a competent architect to assist the borough 
surveyor in the preparation of detailed plans, specifications, 
and bills of quantities. and that it would probably take 
from three to four months to complete the working plans. 
ete. On Wednesday week. at a meeting of the Education 
Committee, the Mayor, who presided, pointed out that the 
Education Committee had already decided to engage a com- 
petent architect to assist the borough surveyor in the 
preparation of detailed plans, etc., for the conversion of the 
castle. Councillor Isaa Edwards argued that the com- 
mittee should have alternative plans in the event of the 
scheme for the conversion of Cyfarthfa Castle proving too 
expensive. What the Board of Education were concerned 
about was a secondary school, whether in Cyfarthfa Саве 
or anywhere else. Не felt certain that there was going to 
be a great deal of delay in regard to the plans for the 
conversion of the castle. Councillor James remarked that 
it might be imagined from what Councillor Edwards had 
said that the committee had not taken апу pains to go into 
the question before asking the borough surveyor, in the first 
instance, to prepare plans for the conversion of the castle. 
It was quite clear that the castle would he more or less a 
white elephant unless they utilised it in the way proposed. 
With a view to utilising it the committee proceeded very 
cautiously, and after preliminary plans were prepared, in- 
spectors of the Board of Education visited the castle and 
expressed themselves satisfied that it could be adapted for 
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for the new school to be erected at Gellifaelog, Dowlais, 
and had given his general instructions. Councillor W. 
Lewis (chairman of the Sites and Buildings Committee) said 
that the new school would accommodate 1,150, and would 
be one of the largest schools in the district. It was there. 
fore suggested to the architect that he should be limited as 
to the cost per head of the building, but he was not pre- 
pared to be restricted. This was an important matter to the 
ratepavers, as it had been proved that the cost per head 
of schools in Merthyr was in excess of that in some other 
parts of Glamorganshire, and especially some districts in 
England. For instance, in Abercynon a school had been 
erected on a costly site to accommodate 500 children at a 
cost of £12 5s. per head, whereas in Merthyr the average 
cost was £14. The Board of Education were urging the 
Local Education Committee to provide school accommoda. 
tion, and threatening to penalise them, but the Board did 
not consider that the committee were at present incurring 
an expenditure of 37.000 in providing new schools and 
altering old buildings, and the probability was that further 
expenditure. making a total of £50,000, would be incurred, 
and that the rate would be increased from 2s. 2d. to 3s. 
per £. Under the circumstances it was important that the 
cost per head of new schools should be definitely fixed. On 
the motion of Alderman D. W. Jones, it was resolved that 
a return be prepared showing the cost per head of schools 
in the borough of Merthyr, and the cost in other parts of 
Wales and in England. | 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tug Halton Schools, near Aylesbury, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland s patent Manchester stoves, 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man 
chester. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. J. Morgan, architect, Carmar- 
then. the " Bovle? system of natural ventilation, embracing 
the latest patent "air pump" ventilators and air inlets, nas 
been applied to Water Street Chapel, Carmarthen. 


MESSRS. PATMAN AND FOTHERINGHAM, Ltp., of Theobald s 
Road, W.C.. informs us that they are making extensive 
alterations (Eustace Haynes, Esq., architect) to the premises 
of the General Electric Light Co., Ltd., of Queen Victoria 
Street ; and also, have just secured the contract for rebuild. 
ing 220-222, Great Portland Street, W. Claude W. l'erriet, 
Esq., architect 11, Waterloo Place, W. 


A LARGE clock has just been erected in the parish church 
at Blackwell, near Alfreton, which chimes the quarters. 
strikes the hours, and shows time on three large dials. It 
is the gift of Sir Henry Scott, Bart. The whole of the 
work has been carried out by John Smith and Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, and the clock was formally started m 
the tower on Thursday evening, the 2nd instant. 


A NEW clock and chimes presented to the Bardsey Church, 
near Wetherby, be Miss Issott, of Harrogate, Was set m 
motion by the donor last week in the presence of a numerous 
gathering of friends. “The Rev. J. W. Beckwith, M.A. 
vicar, read the dedication service, and called on Miss 15911 
to set the clock going, which the lady did by cutting the 
silk ribbon in two that held the pendulum, and present" 
bv the makers. A lady also handed Miss Issott a beautiful 
bouquet, and she was thanked by all present for her hand- 
some gift of clock and chimes to her native parish church. 
Messrs. William Potts and Sons, Ltd., clock manufacturers. 
Leeds and Neweastle-on-Twne. made and fixed the cors 
and chimes, whieh is generally on the plans of the late 
Lord Grimthorpe. Messrs Potts are also making new clocks 
for York, Bridlington, Middlesbrough, Cumberland, an 
other important places, and fixing one in the North of Ire- 


land. 
Sx 
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Tne Theatre Roval, Dumfries, has been condemned; and 


sold for £500. It was built in 1792. 
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LONDON : FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1909, 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 


O find out where we are in the matter of modern 
T architectural design should be useful as a guide to 
our future progress, and wwe therefore consider that 
the admirable essay, by Mr. Henry Hill, which we reprint, 
nearly in its entirety, from the R.I.B.A: “ Journal,” should 
help us as architects to realise more fully what is happening 
to our art. We are now forced along a certain line of 
development, whether we will or not, in obedience to the 
demands of our time, and architecture can no longer be 
merely a matter of an eclectic taste in style and method, 
as was so largely the case in the past. In churches and 
houses, happily for our art. the older conditions still very 
largely serve as regards. general design, but. as the essayist 
puts it, the wearisome struggle between art and utility is 
seen in its most acute form in shop design. and therein 
architecture’ has become largely a matter of framing in voids. 
Broadly summed up, it is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that the whole tendency to-day is for light construction, and. 
as Mr. Hill says, it is probable the new architecture will 
be one of slender piers and great vaults, inclosing large 
spaces. But “the constructive versatility of iron and concrete 
is, in some senses, its greatest misfortune,” from the archi- 
tectural point of view. As Mr. Hill says, the owners of 
shop architecture generally call for two things which are 
incompatible, an imposing and attractive edifice. and the 
absolute maximum of window space.  Ferro-concrete can- 
not justify its existence and be imposing as well. There- 
fore, for large and dignified architecture, its very virtues are 
of small account. The anomalies in our midst to-day are 
curious. We have the Liverpool Cathedral proceeding to 
slow completion in the time-honoured, honest fashion. We 
have the “Morning Post” parading as a substantial granite 
building, with a concealed and un-noted skeleton, which 
does all the work. We have Messrs. Mappin and Webb’s 
new shop in Oxford Street, where, as Mr. Hill pithily says, 
architecture has departed from its customary ways to pay an 
` extravagant compliment to one of its servants—the metal so 
signally useful in the work. Then we have a tailor’s shop, 
grandiose and large. supported on nothing! where the 
architectural elaboration is. we know, supported on some- 
thing behind, though it is unconscious of the aching void. 
Personally we think Mr. Belcher has scored best, in his treat- 
ment of Messrs. Mappin and Webb’s, so far as theory goes. 
Mr. Atkinson has given us a really architectural bulk in 
Messrs. Waring's, and has bravely tried to get his archi- 
tecture right down to the pavement. but the task was too 
great. The same architect has produced in Selfridge’s a 
bold.and telling effect. but it is as hard as nails, and one 
can well believe it is riddled through and through with 
metal rods and bolts. But let the architect visit the Liver- 
pool Cathedral works. as we did two weeks since. and his 
regrets at the modern tendencies will probably be multiplied 
tenfold. as he looks over that monumental type of work, 
which laughs at economies of size and shape. and appears 
to be building for an eternal record. 

We fanev somehow our monev-grubbing spirit is wrong. 
and ought to be despised! "That saving of window space 
in shops largelv defeats its own object—the attractive dis- 
play of goods. That cheese-paring economy of construction 
destrovs all possibility of the dignity and impressivemess so 
much desired. And so also we might argue that the mad 
desire for speed. is destroving wise thoughts and contempla- 
tive enjovment, to so great an extent that we are hustled 
along the pathwav of existence without anv chance of enjoy- 
ing the higher pleasures of life. Just as false economy of 
tme and pace is doing so much harm to the intellectual 
condition of things to-day. so is the foolish desire for forced 
econom'es of building materials destroving the higher quali- 
ües of architectural art. | 
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» appears that two members: of the Institute are being 
Er impersonated. viz.. Mr. John Little (A). of Ton- 
ridge, and Mr. С. E. Phillips (A.), of Ealing. 
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A CAPITAL illustration was given in the. " Man- 


chester Guardian” on Tuesday of the present 
jumble of squalid grandeur .at Charing Cross. 
Here. is a picture. of the new entrance to the 
Mall, in which the typical British lamp standards 
occupy the foreground, and in the distance, through 
the opening . left between nondescript modern com- 


mercial buildings is the triple-arched entrance, looking 
very meagre, flat, and thin. The statue of Charles the 
First is discovered half way through the jumble. It is 
probably hoped that the design of Drummonds’ Bank will 
be copied in the new buildings which will flank the western 
side of the opening, and the “ Manchester Guardian” hints 
at a quadriga over the central arch. The artist has made 
a picture for the newspaper, but the result is as far re- 
moved from any hint of architectural distinction as оле 
could imagine, and suggests nothing of future possibili- 
ties. So far as we have observed, the three great archways 
have an element of dignitv about them, which will be 
apparent even amidst the glamour of lamp-posts and shor- 
Ing props. Surely we take our pleasures sadly. 


AT the second session of the Librarians’ Conference at 
University Buildings, Sheffield, the frst Paper. on “Co- 
operation in Public Library Work," was read by Mr. Henry 
Guppy, M.A. (John Rylands’ Library. Manchester). Mr. 
Guppy illustrated his contentions by distributing to the 
members copies of the catalogue recently issued of all the 
books on architecture and allied arts in the libraries of 
Manchester, and which was compiled Бу the co-operation of 
the librarians of that city, and the proof copy of the 
analytical catalogue of the contents of Arbers English 
Garner, which is being issued by the governors of the 
John Rylands’ Library. to emphasise the need for the 


analvtical treatment of works of this character, and to 


demonstrate the practicability of placing the work of one 
library at the service of other libraries at a small cost. 
This particular publication will be most useful to students 
of the history and literature of our own country, since it 
provides a key to the storehouse of pamphlets. broadsides, 
and occasional verses collected in the “Garner,” and which 
were practically unattainable elsewhere. 


Іт is worth noting that at the Library Conference, Sir Wm. 
Bailey said he did not believe in knowledge for knowledge’ 
sake. or art for art's sake. He believed in art to make a 
living, and thought a lot of shoddy nonsense was talked 
about these things. The main object of education was to 
enable a man to earn a living.to keep a wife and family, 
and pay his taxes. There was undoubtedly a great waste 
of educational effort. To burv a good book was to bury 
a human soul, and the sooner librarians determined by co- 
operative effort to reveal the hidden. knowledge contained 
in books, which he believed they could do by efficient 
cataloguing, the better for them and the community at large. 
So all the hundreds of artists who have devoted themselves 
to Art, for Art’s sake, were fools. according to Sir Wm. 
Bailev—if, indeed, he believes they existed. They did exist, 
and do exist, and many commercially sound people trade on 
their—foolishness ? 


THE 87th report of the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues has just been issued as a Blue-book 
(206). It shows that, exclusive of land let for building 
purposes, foreshores, and mineral rights, the Crown pro- 
perty under the charge of the Commissioners extends to 
about 319.213 acres, of which about 66,688 acres are under 
timber. and 128,117 acres are unenclosed waste subject to 
common rights. The total gross collection on account of 
income during the vear ended March 31 last amounted to 
4.646.268 25. 7d.. and the expenditure was £154,978 
18s. 2d. With regard to the preservation of the structure 
of Tintern Abbev. the report states that the work of resetting 
the eastern arch of the tower and covering the tops of the 
four walls of the tower has been satisfactorily accomplished. 


THE following interesting letter on two old crosses 
appeared in the “Times”:—Ranking high among the 
archeological glories of Bucks are the two crosses of White- 
leaf and Bledlow. Formed on steep hill-slopes by the 
removal of the turf and soil to the depth of the underlving 
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chalk, these gigantic crosses gleam for many a mile across 
the plains—Whiteleaf Cross can be seen from Oxford, 
distant 20 miles. It was formerly supposed that these 
crosses were made to commemorate victories by Christian 
Saxons over pagan Danes. In this case the crosses 
would be over a thousand years old. But later and 
better opinion assigns to these monuments a far higher 
antiquity. Whiteleaf Cross is the pride and pleasure ol the 
county.  Bledlow Cross is hot so well known. My son and 
1 on a recent excursion approached it from the Oxfordshire 
side. and for some time could get no information as to its 
position. Finally, however, mine host of the Pheasant Inn. 
Chinnor. was able to give us exact instructions. But he 
added that the cross was on land strictly fenced in as part 
of the Eton College Estate. This we found to be the case. 
In any other country in Europe the cross would have been 
declared a national monument, to be preserved and tended 
by the State on behalf of the people. Here similar 
national monuments, regarded as merely private property. 
are too often shut up from the public, and in some cases 
are forgotten and finally destroved. It is to be presumed 
that Eton College is within its legal rights in forbidding 
public access to this national monument; but tt тау be 
assumed with even greater certainty that the governing body 
of the college, a body consisting of men of culture and 
distinction, directing the affairs of a great public school, 
has not given its direct sanction to the fencing in of the 
cross. This must be the work of some too zealous agent 
who has misunderstood the wishes of his principals.— 
ALFRED MARKS. 155, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


IN a printed answer to a question put by Mr. Boulton, M.P., 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer states: “Brick clay has 
often been held to be a mineral bv a court of law. Ques- 
tions have arisen as regards land consisting of clay taken 
by a railway company, as to whether the provisions govern- 
ing the taking of land by a railway company, or the taking 
of minerals by a railway company are to apply; and, under 
certain circumstances, it has been held that the provisions 
as to taking of land, and not the provisions as to taking of 
minerals, are applicable. Whether brick clav is to be ex- 
empted or not from the mineral rights dutv 1s a question 
which will come up for consideration on the new mineral 
clauses." Speaking in the House of Commons last Wednes- 
day, the Attorney-General said that “in regard. to clay, 
there had been considerable diversity of opinion. The 
Government doubted if it would be advisable to include 
clay as a mineral. There were reasons why it should not 
he included." 


To the clauses relating to increment value duty, Mr. Lloyd- 
George proposes to add the following: Where a building is 
used for the purpose of separate tenements, flats, or dwel- 
lings, the grant of a lease of anv such separate tenement, 
flat, or dwelling. and the transfer on sale, or passing on 
death of апу lease of апу such separate tenement, flat, or 
dwelling, shall not be an occasion on which increment 
value duty is to be collected under this Act, nor shall dutv 
be collected on any periodical occasion from a body incor- 
porate or un'ncorporate where the interest held by the body 
is only a leasehold interest in апу such separate tenement, 
flat. or dwelling. 


THE Dean of Winchester makes an urgent appeal for funds. 
He refers to the structural danger to the whole building as 
follows: To secure the safetv of the building it was neces- 
sarv to underpin the foundations almost throughout, to grout 
the bond and tie the walls, and to reconstruct much of the 
vaulting. Two-thirds of this work as regards extent and 
three-quarters as regards cost have been completed. The 
crypt, lady chapel. presbytery. choir aisles, tower, north 
transapt, and west front have been severallv dealt with; 
and the work has so far been entirelv successful. It still 
remains to finish the underpinning of the south transept, 
which is in an extremely critical condition; to underpin 
the buttresses of the north aisle. and to build new buttresses 
against the south aisle wall, which was dangerously 
weakened bv the removal of the .clorsters in the sixteenth 
century. When these tasks have been completed the whole 
building will, we are assured by our highly competent 
advisers, be secure, humanly speaking, for many centuries. 
The Dean further savs; We have raised nearly £76,000. 


but our funds are now entirely exhausted, and we still 


require £23,000. We dare not incur debt; and in a fey 
weeks, unless the people of England come to our aid, the 
work must cease ; «we shall, of course, secure the threatened 
portions by unsightly shoring, but we must suspend opera. 
tions. This will involve the dispersal of the large staff of 
workmen, perhaps to swell the ranks of the unemployed at 
the most trying season of the year. 


THE “Times” says there was a common belief in the nine. 
teenth century that the world was outgrowing art; but this 
belief was contrary to all the facts. There was just as 
much popular art as ever, perhaps more; only it became 
bad instead of good. The people of this country have as 
much music as ever they had; only they have music-hall 
tunes instead of folksong. There is abundant ornament on 
their walls and clothes and objects of daily use; but mos 
of it is machine-made. ‘There are people who say that the 
would be content to have everything plain, since the 
despair of getting any beautiful ornament made nowadays; 
but they can get nothing plain except at a great price. 
So strong 15 the instinct of man to ornament evervthing 
connected with his daily life that, 1 he cannot devise good 
ornament, he will always devise bad. That is the artistic 
Instinct which not even the nineteenth century has been able 
to suppress, and which, therefore. we may assume to be. 
like love, as strong as death. And since it is so strong 
and so universal that it is to be found alike among 
Australian natives and the dwellers in modern industrial 
towns, it must be very important. If men will spend s 
much of their time and energy in producing art. it mus 
matter whether they spend it m producing good art or bad. 
For if they only produce bad art, they are failing in one 
of the chief of their activities. Thus the condition o 
popular art is a symptom of failure or success in Ше. It 
it not, of course, the only symptom. but there rhust be some- 
thing wrong with a society which fails in something which 
men have always tried to do and which gives a high and 
Innocent pleasure when it is well done. 


Messrs. ED. WIMPERIS AND BEsT have removed their offices 
from 6, Vigo Street, to 61, South Molton Street, W.. owing 
to the necessity for larger and more convenient rooms. 


AMONGST recent wills are those of Mr. John Hutton. aged 
8o, of Ashville, Cowper Street, Leeds, formerly in business 
i: а builder, and for twenty-two years a member of the 
Leeds Board of Guardians, Z 22.340; and Mr. John William 
Moody. of Knaresborough, Yorkshire, builder, £15,182. 


Apropos of the Budget, the following letter has' appeared 
in the " Telegraph" :— The Licensing Bill of 1908 caused a 
very great injury to our business, all our work being delayed. 
and, in consequence, we had to reduce our staff by one-half. 
Still, we looked for a revival after the Bill had been 
rejected, but. owing to the threats of increased taxation 
which have from time to time been made in various speeches. 
there was no feeling of security, and things remained 
stagnant. The Finance Bill of 1909 has created a far 
worse state of things. as no one will venture on any under 
taking, however small, and to all intents and purposes ош 
business in connection with brewers and maltsters is com- 
pletely at a standstill, and our men are still unemployed. 
It will readily be realised that the stopping of contracts 
from this cause means a serious increase of unemployment. 
and if the measure should become law it will do an incal- 
culable injury to a vast number of clerks as well as working 
men. It is many years since our business was started, and 
we have been through more than one crisis, but we have 
never known such a disastrous time during the last forty-five 
vears.—Yours truly, 

ARTHUR KINDER AND SON, 

| ! Architects, 
Suffolk House, E.C. 


THE sequel to the Blackpool Carnegie Free Library design- 
ing is that a deadlock has arisen because the total amount 
which the committee were prepared to spend on the build- 
ing, with an art gallerv adjoining, is £15,225, whereas the 
members of the committee are amazed to find the lowest 
tender is £19,096, the others ranging up to £22,999. n 
only were under £20,000. lt was decided to forwar 
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the tenders to an architect for his observations. 


within £15,000. 


TuE following is an excerpt from the report of the Com- 
E and Forests, in reference to last year s 


missioners of 
work at Tintern Abbey for the preservation of the struc- 


turez— The work, contracted for by Messrs. Turner, of 
Cardiff, in connection with the resetting of the eastern arch 


of the tower has been completed satistactorily—the cover- 


ing of the tops of all four walls of the tower and of the 
springers of the groins has also been done in a thoroughly 


sound and permanent manner so as to exclude water, and 
has been so arranged as to be unobjectionable in appear- 


ance—íhe walls and arches themselves from this covering 


down to the springing of the arches have been repaired and 
pointed on both sides. 


so disintegrated and sunk out of position that it might have 


fallen without any warning, and the loose stones on top 


of the walls and the springers of the groins were a con- 
stant source of danger to visitors passing beneath. 
utmost care has been taken to preserve all the old features, 
and to do nothing further than was absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of the structure, and it is very gratifv- 
ing to be able to state that no accident has occurred to any 


of the workmen, although the whole undertaking was of 


a very difficult and dangerous character. Certain 
minor works have been undertaken, viz.; Repairs 
‘o the walls of the kitchen, the lay brothers’ quarters, and 
the frater, securing the tops with cement and turfing ther.;, 
and some excavations at the infirmary. 

ALDERMAN SIR JOHN KNILL, who has been elected as Lord 
Mayor, has been also elected Master of the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany. 


LADY KNILL, the new Lady Mavoress, is the grand-daughter 
of the celebrated architect, Augustus Welby Pugin. 


WITH regard to the scheme of the Croydon Corporation 
for the widening of the main thoroughfare of the borough, 
and the domelition of the Whitgift Hospital, Mr, Evan 
Carpenter, F.S.I., has written a letter in which he savs:— 
“If the corporation will arrange with the owners cf the 
adjoining property north and east, to the extent of 151. ог 
2oft. in each direction, and give £20,000, I will undertake 
to move the old hospital back in its entirety, without dis- 
turbing the inmates, and with the advantage of obtaining 
the desired widening in North End and George Street.” 


x —— / 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 


T. G. Jackson, R.A. Architect. 


Tis interesting example of Mr. Jackson's recent work was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy this vear. 


PARISH HALL ¿ND CHURCH BUILDINGS, 
| GOLDERS GREEN. 


WILLS AND ANDERSON, Architects. 

THE above are a group of buildings designed to meet the 
requirements of a new suburban district. The Parish Hall 
is all that is at present executed. It is to be used as a 
church until the entire scheme is carried out. The walls 
are of Crowborough bricks, the roof of Broseley tiles, and 
the contractors Messrs. F. and G. Foster, of Norwood 
Junction. Messrs. Wills and Anderson, of 24, Bloomsbury 
Square, are the architects. 


RUTHERGLEN TOWN HALL. 


Design for the proposed extension by SALMON AND SON AND 
GILLESPIE, FF.R.I.B.A., Glasgow. 

TuE existing town hall is an interesting building. Its 

interest, however, lies to some extent in its antiquity, and 

antiquity is usually accompanied by some disadvantages. 
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The general | 
impression was that the committee must start de novo with 
instructions, but the amount of the tenders must be brought 


The whole of these works were 
most urgently needed, the stonework of the great arch was 


The 


“Rutherglen, a small town contiguous to Glasgow, to the 
south of the River Clyde, is, like all our industrial centres, 
developing new standards in regard to private and public 
comfort. Education and the scientific advance of industrial 
methods are producing complementary but inadequate 
movements in architecture. Science has been too rapid for 
art during the last 100 years, with the result that the 
advantages brought by scientific methods have been largely 
counteracted by the inartistic manner—by the neglect of 
beauty and its ministration to human happiness. This 
design, when carried out, promises to be an agreeable blend- 
ing between the old town hall and the new. It will not 
destroy, but will revivifv the old, and it is to be hoped 
that the union will lead to the birth of many other build- 
ings in this ancient township, especially to the provision of 
cottages, with gardens, in place of the hideous tenements 
which at present destroy the amenity of what may yet 
again be what once it was—"“a jewel, pendent from the 
necklace of a river." 
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R.1.B.A EXAMINATIONS, AUTUMN, 1909. 


HE examinations will be held as follows:—The 
T Preliminary Examination, qualifying for registration 
as Probationer R.I.B.A., on November 8 and o. 
Applications must be sent in on or before Saturday 
October 2. The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.I.B.A., on November 8, 9, II, 
and 12. Applications must be sent in on or before Satur- 
day, October 2. The Final and Special Examinations, 
qualifying for candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., from 
November 18 to 26 inclusive. Applications must be sent 
іп on or before Saturday, October 9. The Testimonies of 
Study, etc., with the necessary fees, must accompany the 
applications, and be addressed to the Secretary R.I.B.A.. at 
the Offices of the Institute. Examinations qualifying for the 
Office of District Survevor in London (pursuant to the prov!- 
sions of the London Building Act 57 and 58 Vict. c. ccxiii. 
s. I40), aud of Building Survevor under Local Authorities 
will be held by the Roval Institute on October 14 and rs, 
1909. Applications must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
on or before Thursday, September 3o. 
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THE INFLUENCE ON ARCHITECTURE OF 
MODERN METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


By Henry Н. Hiit, B.A., КІ.В.А., Essay 
MEDALLIST, 1909.* 


N the present essay it is proposed only to investigate 
I those methods of construction that directly influ- 
ence architectural expression. And therefore devices 
such as “Mack” partitions, which are intende] cinefiy 
to meet the exigencies of building economies, will not here 
receive consideration. Even so important a custom as the 
use of terra-cotta must, since its end is in the main decora- 
tive rather than constructional, give place to those other 
innovations that more fundamentally affect structural prin- 
ciples and compel the serious attention of ssthetics—that 
is to say, to the emplovment of iron and: concrete 'n buiid- 
ing. In this view of the subject there is little occasion 
to consider its history ; how first of all cast-iron was used, 
then wrought-iron came ın after that, steel, and now con- 
crete and steel are often so intimately blended as to be- 
come one single material, ferro-concrete, or concrete-steel. 
Neither is it necessary to discuss the various svstems in 
which these two materials are combined at the present time 
to form piers, girders, floors, and roofs; for the main prin- 
ciple, that of post and lintel, is always the same. Ex- 


‘tremely slight and widely-spaced columns of iron, or ferro- 


concrete, can carry beams of similar composition support- 
ing enormous loads. By this means feats of construction 
have been accomplished, beside which, regarded solely as 
such, the achievements of the French in their cathedrals 
of the 13th century are but clumsy makeshifts, and the 
possibilities of vaulting in concrete over great spaces are 


*From the essay in the R.T.B. A. “Journal,” submitted dades 
motto *Void," and awarded the Institute silver medal and 26 
guineas. | 
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greater to-day than they were even in the time of the Koman 
Empire. How architecture has availed itself of these new 
forces, and in what added beauty it pays tribute to its new 
source of strength, are the questions that now require to be 
considered. 

Im Liverpool there is a great cathedral in course of erec- 
tion, where the whole superstructure consists of brick and 
stone, built up in the traditional way, and no iron is used 
at all. While the erection of the " Morning Post” offices was 
proceeding, one could watch a wonderful framework of steel 
gradually becoming woven together. Now, all this is 
hidden behind a beautiful granite building, which, to the 
casual eye, betokens in no way the facts of its construction. 
Facing down High Holborn, and standing out at right 
angles to the Holborn Empire, is a ta‘lor’s shop, and above 
it a grandiose edifice, which, to all outward appearance, 
is miraculously supported upon nothing. Here there can 
be ro doubt but that modern methods have been emploved ; 
vet the architectural part of the design pays no heed to 
them, and seems to be all unconscious of the aching void 
beneath. Finally, there is Messrs. Mappin and Webb’s 
new shop in Oxford Street, where architecture has departed 
altogether from its customary ways to рау, as It Were, an 
extravagant compliment to its servant—steel, 

These four examples, selected at random, present the 
anomaly of the case. There are manv buildings, some of 
them of considerable importance, in which iron and concrete 
find no employment. There are others in which their use 
has occasioned no change in outward expression. Again, 
there are some in which the new construction is only too 
obvious, despite the strivings of their designers to hide it. 
And, lastly, it occasionally happens that the structural lines 
are so clothed that they become the leading motive of the 
design. 

To perceive the influence of the new construction it is 
bv no means necessary, especially in a work aiming at any 
of the subtler architectonic qualities, actually to see either 
of its components. Both are without inherent beauty, and 
their esthetic value lies only in what they can achieve. They 
have become the skeleton of architecture, and need to be 
clothed with more beautiful materials, if the power and 
beauty of their achievement are advantageously to be dis- 
plaved. But the rightful use of iron in construction has 
always been a subject of hot contention. At one time the 
exposed column was anathema to the artistic, at another 
the concealed girder. In the days when cast-iron was the 
vogue, it was the custom to leave it uncovered, and to 
decorate it with architectural details borrowed wholesale 
from the various styles. Such a practice, it need hardly 
be said, betrayed a very primitive notion of art, and was 
quite incompatible with the highly-developed artistic spirit 
of the roth century in other directions. In this way iron 
gamed for itself a bad name, and one which did not dis- 
appear when experience, and a variety of practical reasons, 
proved the advisability of encasing it, whenever possible. 
The purist school then, ignorant of the practical politics, 
clamoured that to cover up any construction, no matter 
how unsightly, was a sham and a lie. But this objection 
is not so loudly raised now as it was a few years ago. Perhaps 
it is beginning to be realised that there is a difference 
between the covering of construction and the hiding of it. 
An attached column of stone or marble, placed in front 
of an iron one, appears to do work that in reality it does 
mot perform. Неге the visible column, esthetically the 
symbol tor support, gives that idea exactly where the build- 
ing is, in fact, supported; and therefore the proceeding 
may be justified. But when, on the other hand, the stone 
column stands in such a position that it does not, nor could 
not, bear the weight it appears to carry, while the neces- 
sary support is placed elsewhere, and perhaps receives no 
architectural acknowledgment, then there is aesthetic falsity, 
and no one can cavil at the purists for condemning it. 

Modem methods of construction, whether for artistic 
reasons or for reasons of economy, or, perhaps, because 
of a spirit of conservatism on the part of the majority of 
architects, rarely find employment unless some practical 
consideration makes their use expedient. They do not 
appear in buildings, the conditions of whose erection remain 
the same as they were a century ago, and rarely to an 
extent sufficient to influence the external design in edifices 
where architectural magnificence is one of the first essen- 
tials, “Thus in churches, houses, and nearly all country 
work, the steel stanchion and concrete floor have no place; 


while in town halls, public buildings, and the offices of 
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wealthy companies, though concrete floors are used, these 
of themselves have bu: little influence on outward design. 
On the other hand, in the various types of building exist- 
ing for business purposes, where modern conditiuns are 
entirely different from those of the past, the full use of 
iron and concrete construction is necessitated by the follow- 
ing requirements :—(1) Abundance of light, (2) the maximum 
ог unencumbered flocr space, (3) great height, and (4) fire- 
resisting construction. 

lt will be observed that the necessity for light has been 
placed first, for, since that deals with the proportion of 
Solids to voids, it is the prime factor in regulating the out- 
ward appearance of buildings, whose general form is 
predetermined, as is the case with commercial buildings, by 
their situation in a street. The great size, too, and depth 
of many apartments used for business purposes aggravate 
the need for big window areas, ‘until they become so great, 
that in many large buildings—shops especially, where win- 
dows are required for display as -well as light—walls can 
hardly be said to exist at all. They are, at all events. 
reduced to a minimum, and piers, existing solely for the 
support of the floors and roof, take their place. 

The results of this kind of construction are most readily 
seen in factories and warehouses, where good light is 
required. The modern warehouse is no longer a great cliff 
of walling, pierced at intervals bv rows of windows, but 
has become more often a criss-cross of vertical and hori. 
zontal lines, piers and curtain walls to floors, with sometimes 
the emphasis on the one, bv making the former project, 
sometimes on the other, by keeping both in the same plane, 
and making the latter the wider of the two. This bold and 
direct expression of construction, however, often can only 
be attained bv sacrificing the usual forms and niceties of 
architecture, and, indeed. a great many warehouses have no 
pretensions in this direction at all. 

In hotels. flats, offices, and other town buildings. where 
appearance is deemed important, and the demand for great 
windows is not so exacting, a more liberal expanse of wall 
space, and one adorned with architectural features, тау 
render the facts of the construction not so obvious as they 
are in factories and warehouses. Here it may sometimes 
be difficult to tell at a glance whether the fire-proof floors 
are carried on girders and stanchions. or whether they rest 
upon the walls themselves. It depends, as a rule, upon the 
upon the weight to be carried, and 
In а lofty building, for 


D?! 
upon the demand for floor area. 


“instance, on a confined and valuable site, where every 
| square inch of ground has to be occupied profitably, iron 


stanchions must be used in order that the walls may be kept 
. quite thin; while in a small building, where the weight is 
‘moderate, they are unnecessary, walls of the thickness im- 
| posed by the building regulations being sufficient, generally 
speaking, to bear the load. Although the design of the 
i ^ Morning Post" offices has in no wav attempted to express 
, the skeleton that gives rigidity to its form, a close observer 
‘can hardly help sensibility to the thinness of its walls, even 
| without specially noticing their dimensions. In fact. it 5 


; almost impossible to embody iron, or reinforced concrete. in 


the walls of a building without some evidence of its us 
appearing externally. Either their abnormal thinness makes 
the work look a mere shell; or solidity is concentrated in 
the piers or columns, which, with or without the assistance 
of stanchions, carry the girders, while the spaces between 
are so treated that emphasis comes all on the voids, the 
solids appearing to act only as their decorative framework. 
Of the latter type there are now a great many instances. 
and Messrs. Dewar’s building in the Haymarket may be 
mentioned as a recent and, on the whole, a successful addi- 
tion to them. This kind of design. indeed, is peculiarly 
characteristic of the present time, and its development is o! 
especial interest, seeing that it is the direct outcome of the 
new construction, and has revived a principle—that of the 
pier, as opposed to the wall—dead since the end of the 
Gothic period, in combination with a manner of architecture 
. based chiefly upon the forms of the later Renaissance. , 

The constructive versatility of iron and concrete Is. n 
some senses, its greatest misfortune. As the agent of what 
may be termed crude utility, modern construction, in the 
easv accomplishment of its end. often ignores and degrades 
architecture, reducing it to the ignoble function of decorat 
ing merely the portions of a building not required for апу 
directly profitable purpose, The conditions of modern 
shopkeeping demand two incompatible things: the one, an 
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imposing and attractive edifice, that may readily be distin- | 


guished from its neighbours, and so advertise the business 
carried on within; and the other, the absolute maximum 
of window space on the ground floor, and sometimes on the 
first floor as well. The latter is generally the more urgent 
requirement, and, thanks to the дїй of iron girders and 
columns, the majority of shops one: sees nowadays are lofty 
and grandiose structures pendant upon shining acres of plate- 


glass. Such erections can never be successful pieces of 
architecture. Yet their failure must not be attributed to the 


properties of their construction. Rather it !s due to the 
utilitarian demands, that, pushed to their utmost, are 
subversive of the most fundamental notice of architecture. 
The primary essential of building is stability, and it follows, 
surely, that the appearance of it is what one may first expect 
in architecture. The shop problem seems, indeed, to be an 
architectural enigma; and, though efforts are perpetuallv 
being made to solve it, no satisfactory type of general treat- 
ment, applicable on a large scale, has vet been found. 

The commonest way of dealing with it, perhaps, is to give 
it up as hopeless, and try to find solace, as one can conceive 
the architect of the tailor's shop by the Holborn Empire 
to have done, in imagining the ground storey. Another 
common, but less negative, attempt is seen in the placing of 
granite pilasters, or stone piers, in front of the iron supports, 
and making them as wide as circumstances will allow. 
But this is not a satisfactory system on a large scale; for, 
unless the piers be sufficient to satisfy the eye, they only 
aggravate the sense of insecurity, instead of reducing it. 
No matter how massive the pier, too, it cannot, as is seen 
in (Messrs. Waring and Gillow's, otherwise one of the finest 
of modern shops, compensate for an exceptionallv long and 
heavily loaded lintel. 

Occasionally it happens that, instead of piers, attached 
columns are used in front of the stanchions ; and when these 
come sufficiently close together, the result may be quite 
satisfactory. The column is the natural and traditional 
support of the beam. So it is that, area for area, a column 
looks stronger under an entablature than does a built-up 
pier, which belongs with more propriety to the arch. In 
this respect it is interesting to observe a new building that 
has recently been erected at the corner of Oxford Street and 
Great Chapel Street, and is now about to be occupied by 
the Hackney Furnishing Company. Here the ground floor 
is, as usual, a complete void, except for a few Doric 
columns attached in front of the stanchions. These, of 
themselves, are obviously insufficient to bear the weight of 
the building; yet it does not appear to lack support, except 
in the Oxford Street front (the narrower one), which fails 
because the columns are set apart considerably more than 
their own height, and the entablature seems to overpower 
them. Now the cause of success here appears to be two- 
fold: in the first place, because of the idea of support that 
is inseparable from a column, when at all nightly used; 
and, in the second place, because modern sensibilities, 
growing accustomed to the use of iron, are learning uncon- 
sciously to make allowances for it, and so the mind can 
conceive a notion of strength from a much less given mass 
than was necessary for this purpose in the past. 

The method of arching over the ground floor void only 
succeeds when jit is possible to use sufficiently large piers 
for abutment. And when this is the case. as in the arcade 
under the Piccadilly Hotel, the arches are, or at all events 
appear to be, strong enough to do their work, and so all 
evidence of the presence of ironwork behind disappears. 
In small shops, when a single arch spans the whole front, 
appearing to depend upon the neighbouring houses for sup- 
port, the result is nearly always unsatisfactory, because the 
construction is untrue. The weakness of the arch at once 
arrests the eve, while the very nature of its form hinders the 
mind from realising the inevitable girder in the wall above. 

The modern tvpe of design, of which Messrs. Dewar's 
has been cited as an example, is sometimes applied to 
shops, with the intention that the wide voids will cause the 
upper part of the building to look light. And the idea is 
a good опе, so far as it can be realised. But the require- 
ments of the shopkeeper nearly always make it impossible 
to carry the piers up strongly from the ground; and when 
these, starting in mere coverings to the stanchions, become 
considerably increased at the first-floor level. they produce 
a far greater sense of crushing than would be caused bv a 
plain and continuous wall. Messrs. Selfridge's is a new 


attempt in this direction in England, but, as it is still 
incomplete, one cannot yet judge of its general effect. It 
is, however, a steel-frame building of the most advanced 
type, whose uprights are expressed by a great colonnade 
(the largest in London, it is said), starting from the first-floor 
level, while the spaces between are left void, being filled 
in only by a decorative framework of metal, enclosing the 
windows, and screening the ends of the floors. Success or 
failure here will depend upon the treatment of the ground 
storey ; for, unless the supports under the great columns look 
strong enough to carry them, the eye may be more impressed 
by their ponderousness than by the lightness of the spaces 
between. 

One more shop must be mentioned in this connection, for 
it stands at present the ne plus ultra of light construction. 
The whole architectural endeavour of Messrs. Mappin and 
Webb's is to frame voids. It might be said, indeed, that 
it is not a building at all, but an erection—a decoration of 
architectural motives applied to a steel skeleton. Yet the 
result, in many ways, justüfies the means; for, in spite of 
the too great slenderness of the columns that run through 
the ground storey, the building, if that term be allowed, 
does appear somehow to "hold up.” Опе may, or may 
not, like this very original fantasia upon Classic motives, so 
totally regardless of Classic form; but here, at all events, 
is a work of some homogeneity. Here it us a relief not 
to witness that perpetual wearisome conflict between art and 
utility that has almost accomplished the divorce of archi- 
tecture from construction—a calamity that would have a | 
damaging effect on all the arts. | 

Shop architecture has been reviewed thus rapidly, because 
in it this struggle is seen in its most acute stage. The cry 
of the shopkeeper is all for large voids. By the modern 
means of steel and ferro-concrete thev can be provided. 
But to make them beautiful and positive parts of buildings 
is a problem for architecture vet unsolved. To make them 
beautiful, however, is not necessarily to make them magnifi- 
cent. And in this regard a question arises as to whether 
modern commercial work has not, on the one hand, often 
attempted a wrong standard of attainment, and, on the 
оглег, is not too often condemned for the absence of quali- 
ties it should never possess. To take some famous palace, 
or some historic building admired for its architecture, and 
adapt it, mo matter how freely, to the present-day utilitarian 
aud structural needs of a shop, or an hotel, is somewhat 
meretricious art, and tends to set up a false standard of 
comparison. Of course commercial buildings ought not to 
be without beauty. since the majority of mankind spends 
the greater part of its davs amongst them; but it does not 
seem reasonable to expect to find the grandeur, the power, 
and the eternity of the fine art of architecture in works of 
this nature. The prime function of a shop. or of a block 
of offices, or of a warehouse, is utility. They are there for 
the practical purpose of money-getting, and, though this is 
by no means incompatible with higher ideas, architecture 
can no more express the latter, when in the service of the 
former, than an architect can write the beautiful thoughts 
of a Ruskin in the pages of a building specification. АП 
that can be asked of commeraial arrchitecture is fitness— 
fitnéss both of decoration and construction; for this, 
though not itself one of the higher forms of beauty, at least 
makes for dignity and sobrietv, qualities in art that are 
always invaluable. 

It would be impossible at the present time to summarise 
the definite changes that the influence of modern construc- 
tion has brought about in the ordering and' disposing of 
architecture, for the great transitional period, that began 
nearly a century ago, it not vet over, and cannot yet be 
viewed in true perspective. Changes are still taking place. 
both in the idea of architectural beauty and in the means 
of its realisation. These do not develop in mutual con- 
junction, but, as in the other great transition from 
Romanesque to Gothic, individually and distinctlv. The 
first experiments in Gothic carving were tried upon round- 


arched architecture; and in the early attempts at using 


the pointed arch the innovators were quite content to employ 
the older mouldings and details. In much the same way 
to-day there are the "artistic" architects, who, concerning 
themselves chiefly in the pursuit of beauty, prefer to use 
the older manner of building. because thev are sure of their 
ability to handle it well; and there are the business archi. 
tects, who, in the endeavour to satisfy urgent practical 
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needs, are compelled to throw the whole of their abilities of the old Saxon church, they had none with regard to 


on the side of constructional development, and take ' the 
decorative part of their work second-hand. In this manner 
the esthetic idea and the constructive type suitable to the 
modern world are in course of formation. After a few more 
years’ growth apart one may hope to see their full develop- 
ment crystallised in their reunion, and expressed in a new 
Style, that should be as great in its wav as that of any 
similar period of concentrated effort. 

That the new architecture will be one of slender piers 
and great vaults, enclosing enormous spaces, there is already 
some evidence; but whether its artistic inspiration will 
come from the great vaults of the Romans, or the Byzan- 
tines, or from the elegant and slender piers of the Gothic 
cathedrals, or from some happy combination of the three, 
one cannot as vet accurately predict. There are, however, 
some signs pointing in the direction of Rome. Modern taste 
undoubtedly leans towards Classic architecture. Modern 
social conditions are, in many respects, not dissimilar to 
those that prevailed in the Rome of the Empire. And, 
perhaps of more import than these, there are already in 
America bulldings—notably two great railway stations, at 
New York and Washington respectively—where the great 
halls of the Roman batas have supplied a grand idea that 
has been realised by the aid of iron and concrete construc- 
tion. The classic orders have a pheenix-like habit of 
returning to life, renewed in elegance, when almost forgotten 
in a dessert of dulness, or flamboyance. They have 
become adapted to widely differing conditions again and 
again, and there is no reason to fear that thev will hinder 
future progress, provided always they escape the meshes 
of pedantry. For a variety of reasons, structural ones 
principally, a great classic cathedral, built, sav. a hundred 
vears hence, should be as different from St. Paul’s, now 
some two hundred wears old. as that differed from the 
Pantheon that was standing in Rome fifteen hundred years 
before. And if the vitality of the elements of classic archi- 
tecture was as great. if not greater in the days of Sir 
Christopher Wren, than it was in the time of the Emperor 
Hadrian, there is little fear that modern iron and concrete 
architecture, even though it may not elect directly to make 
use of them. will sound their death knell.—TLet those who 
shudder at the modern shop console themselves with this! 


———*——— 
GLASGOW ANTIQUARIES, 


HE members of the Glasgow Society of Antiquaries 
T paid a visit to the Abbey Church at Hexham recently. 
which they inspecte under the guidance of Mr. J. 

P. Gibson, of Hexham. They frst descended into the 
ancient crypt, which is a portion of St. Wilfrid's Church, 
built in 674, and which, has fortunately come down to us 
entire. After e party had been seated in the new nave, 
Mr. Gibson, standing at the lectern, gave a brief but in- 
teresting address on the history of the church to the thi.ty 
г forty ladies and gentlemen assembled. He remarked 
that S. Wilfrid's Church was one of the first and one of 
tie finest of the stone-built churches in Britam. Of that 
church very little remains, beyond the crypt, the sanctuary 
chair, and a portion of the original pavement of the floor 
of St. Wilfrid's Church, which was pointed out to the 
visitors. St. Wilfrid. obtained sanctuary for his church. 
There was a certain amount of sanctuary connected with 
every church, but Wilfrid obtained special privileges for 
his church, and thev had still with them the sanctuary 
chair. Then last vear they discovered the apse of the 
eastern end of the old Saxon church. He (Mr. Gibson) 
had the good fortune to elucidate that point, but to do 
that the seats in the choir had to be taken up and removed. 
Afterwards he was able to excavate the whole of the choir, 
and found some most interesting things, meluding a number 
of curious burials; one, indeed, was a very unusual one. 
'Thev found a man had been buried in a complete ox-hide ; 
“was intact. and it was still there, for they disturbed the 
burials as little as possible. Reference was made to the 
stone memorial of the Roman standard-bearer, which was 
found in the slvfe in September, 1881. Wilfrid had used 
Roman stones in the building of his church, and this one 
had been used as a foundation stone. Coming to the pre- 
sent church, Mr. Gibson said that while thev had records 


l 


the present 13th century church. He accounted for it by 
the fact that the Scots set fire to the church on more than 
one occasion, burned the nave down, and he supposed that 
the records would be destroved at that time. All the 
harrving and destroving was not done by the Scots; the 
English were also guilty of it, but it was very unfortunate 
that the priests and the monks should always be singled 
out for vengeance. Fhe present church was an adaptation 
of the Early English style of architecture. Mr, Gibson thea 
conducted the party round the church and explained all 
the points of interest in (detail 
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LANCASTER’S NEW TOWN HALL, - 


T will be five vears ago on November g since the Lan- 
easter Town Council received the intimation from Lord 
Ashton or his intention to present to his native town 

a useful and ornamental structure in Williamson Park, to 

cost 425,000 to £30,000, and a new town hall, to cost 

a minimum of 450,000. At the same time his Lordship 

increased the endowment fund of the Williamson Park bv 
‚2,000, placed £250 to the credit of the park revenue 

account, sent a cheque for £1,000 to defray the cost of 
laving out the Lune Bank Gardens (also his gift), and con- 
tributed £1,600 as a maintenance fund for the gardens. 
At this time the Victoria Statue (also his Lordship’s gift) 
in Dalton Square, where the new town hall stands, was in 
hand. The whole of these works have now been com- 
pleted, and It is announced that the new town hall will 
be opened by Lord Ashton himself on October 27. It ds 
an open secret that the total expected cost has been more 
than trebled, so that Lord Ashton must have spent in bricks 
and mortar, to sav nothing of elegant marbles and costly 
fittings, a sum approaching a quarter of a million. In his 
letter intimating his intention to make the gifts, Lord Ashton 
wrote: “ Before the completion of the new building we could 
consider what should be done with the present town hal! 
and vour other offices for the conduct of the borough busi- 
ness. My own idea ts that 1 should take them over for 
the beneht of the town, in a form to be agreed upon between 
the corporation and myself.” These. buildings will now 
shortly be vacated. The new town hall is fronted by the 
handsome Victoria Memorial. ‘The late Mr. E. W. Mount- 
ford, F.R.I.B.A., who designed Shefheld Town Hall, the 
new Old Bailey, and the new Museum and Technical 
School at Liverpool, was the architect, and a dignified and 
impressive building is the result. The design is Classic, 
founded on the work of Sir Christopher Wren and his pupils. 
To Dalton Square there is a frontage of 132ft., and to 
Thurnham Street of 220ft.. the main entrance being in 
Dalton Square from a рате portico approached by а 
Might of steps. ‘Phe main vestibule leads to the grand 
staircase, which is of marble. At the top is the council 
chamber, goft. by 3oft., and contiguous are the banquet- 
ing and reception-rooms and Mayor's parlour, which can 
be made to form one room, 128ft. by 3oft. In the centre 
of the building is the new police-court, and the south end 
is occupied by a public hall, зо. by 61ft., accommoda- 
ting 2,000 persons amd containing a fine organ. In the 
tower, which stands 146ft. high, has been placed a clock 
and bells. On the easterly front of the building 15 ап 
omamental garden, skirted on the town hall side by a private 
carrage-wav,—“ Yorkshire Post.” 


—k 


THE opening ceremony of the Palmer's Green Congrega- 
tional Church took place on Tuesday, 28th Inst. Гһе 
building, which is the first portion of a larger scheme, and 
will eventually be used for school purposes, is designed in 
a later period of Gothic freely treated. The whole of the 
tracery work in the windows and other dressings are executed 
in Bath stone, and the facings in red-pressed Leicester 
bricks, the roof is covered with tiles, the internal joinery 
is carried out in oak. The heating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion is carried out on the most modern and approved lines. 
The contract has been carried out bv Messrs. Mattock 
Brothers, of Wood Green, N.. from the designs and unde J 
the superintendence of Messrs. George Baines and Son, 
of s, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLISH HISTORY, 


By KENNETH BELL. 

ROM an interesting article in the “Cornhill Magazine” 
for September (the second of a series), we take the 
following : — 

When Charles I. stepped out of the Banqueting Hall 
window on to the scaffold, it might have been expected 
that art as well as absolutism was going to the block. 
But Puritanism was not really so inimical to the genius of 
Merrie England. We have seen that English Gothic is 
marked by a solidity, a continuity, and a sober dignity which 
distinguish it from the far more brilliant work of the Ile de 
France. Puritanism meant that what bad before been a 
matter of temperament ‘became now a matter of principle; 
che Puritan put himself under a form of Martial Law, which, 
for all its stringency, was really inspired throughout by the 
spirit of the Common Law which it superseded. Hence, 
though the Englishman lost to a great extent his sense of 
colour and his vein of imaginative charm, though “Art for 
art's sake" became more and more impossible to him, yet 
the spiritual tyranny to which he submitted himself was still 
sufficiently congenial to save him from the most pitiful of 
all the dangers of tyranny, that of being driven to be false 
to his own nature. The change from Drake to Cromwell, 
trom Shakespeare to Milton, was a very great and sudden 
change; but it was as nothing to the change from Lorenzo 
de Medici to the Dukes of Tuscany, from the artistic 
hegemony of Florence to the rule of the Spaniards and the 
Jesuits, from Michael Angelo to Ammanati. For it was 
a change from one form of earnestness to another, not a 
drop from the highest table-land of art to the dismal 
swamps of obscurantist reaction and social dissolution. 
Thus, though in England the new ‘wave of religious and 
social revolution swept away old landmarks and changed 
‘or ever the face of the land, though “nothing could bring 
back the hour of splendour in the grass, of glory in the 
flower,” still here, too, there was “strength in what remained 
behind," and art survived at once the whitewash and 
iconoclasm of “the Saints,” and the licence to cynicism 
of the Restoration. Milton, who had written in 
his youth in praise of “rebecks” and “the light fantastic 
toe," lived on into the reign of Dryden, and actually pro- 
duced “Paradise Lost” (which really is that contradiction 
in terms, a Puritan epic), amidst a chorus of exquisite 
Ivrics. Clarendon, who had been the friend of Falkland, 
became the adviser of the Crown, and Inigo Jones was 
succeeded by Wren. There is something of a parallel 
between the two «great figures of the later seventeenth 


century in England, Dryden and Wren. Both were 
essentially great men: men of power in their 
generation and of wide and deep influence on 


posterity. Both help to make of that curious period, 
Charles IL's reign, an almost unnatural blending of 
Elizabethan sunset and eighteenth-century dawn, a twilight 
which defies analvsis. At no time did England hold a 
prouder place in the world of art than in the eighteenth 
century, which is still called the “age of prose." In paint- 
ing, sculpture, pottery, furniture, engraving—in all the many 
branches of the arts and crafts, as well as in literature, 
both prose and verse, England, the land of “rustic wood- 
notes” and ‘barbarian genius, was to prove herself the rival 
of the most highly civilised peoples of Europe. But in 
architecture and literature, at any rate, this polish of 
execution, this high level of talent, was the result of a 
refining, almost a watering-down, of seventeenth-century 
work, Elizabethan in its rugged grandeur. Classical archi- 
tecture in the hands of Wren, and the heroic couplet in 
those of Dryden are primarily grand, primarily magnificent, 
and only secondarily (if at all) classical and scholarly. 
Neither was in any sense the humble servant of Taste, which 
Is so often only pedantry in disguise, and never a cordial 
Patron to individuality. In his early days, indeed, Wren 
is often rather grandiose than grand. But with the full 
mastery of his later years there came to him something 
Shakespearean in daring disregard of obstacles and іп 
robust freedom of imaginative execution. He is often 
careless in details, not a little cavalier in his treatment of 
Palladianism, lacking in that fine quality of eloquence which 
made Jones at once so original and English, and so essenti- 
illv refined. and classical, appealing alwavs rather for a 
Popular than an expert verdict. He sometimes comes as 
close to the legitimate limits of his art as Correggio himself, 
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and does not always distinguish between the emphasising of 
structural stability and the sacrificing of truth to effect. 
Still, here the critic is on dangerous ground. Are we to 
condemn the beehive speech of Henry V. because it does 
not in itself help forward the dramatic purpose of the play? 
Are we to disparage Ghiberti’s Baptistery gates and the 
west front of Wells? If the dome of St. Paul's, like Salis- 
bury “Spire,” is inexcusable by architectural principles, 
then architecture is something other than the art of great 
building—and St. Paul's is still more impressive than St. 
Peter's. It was Andrea del Sarto, and not Raphael or 
Agnolo, who was called “the Faultless Painter.” 

Wren had, of course, an unique opportunity. It is true 
that he was unable to carry out his whole scheme for the 
rebuilding of London. Still, even so, no man has had finer 
scope than was given him by the Great Fire. With St. 
Paul's and the fifty-three City churches to ‘build. and a 
natural genius for architectural expression, it can scarcely 
be wondered at that Wren definitely formulated a national 
style, and advanced through experience to complete mastery 
of his art. A very high level of successful treatment, a 
true artist’s power of moulding his material into the most 
vivid possible presentation of his ideal, of subordinating 
evervthing to the general effect. and of making the utmost 
use of every opportunity of site and environment—these 
mark all his work. Like Inigo Jones, he had so enlarged 
his horizon by travel and culture that he was never guilty 
of that narrowness of vision which often marks the mere 
expert specialist. He realises through breadth of education 
that power of vitalising his work in every limb and fibre 
which the Gothic builders had arrived at, through medieval 
suppression of individual taste in furtherance of a common 
‘deal. With them there is the charm of unconsciousness 
about the unitv of effect of a great pile of monastic buildings 
grouped naturally round the cloister and leading up to the 
crowning grace of tower or spire, emphasised by the seclu- 
sion of the “close,” with the grass-plats and elm trees, and 
in its quaint and dignified beauty seeming more of an 
upgrowth from the eanth itself than the work of men's 
hands. Swallows circling round the spire weather-cock. 
jackdaws perched on the statues and nesting in the niches, 
pigeons cooing on the cloister roof and strutting before the 
great door—all are almosx as essential to the effect as the 
stonework which is their home. Work like Wren s, on the 


other hand. arrives at unity фу a conscious exercise of 
individual power. Durham Cathedral grew up uncon- 


sciously on the hillside above the Wear; St. Paul's domi- 
nates Ludgate Hill because Wren was a great artist. Тє is 
a difference greater than that between a Giottesque fresco 
and a portrait bv Titian, between “Auld Lang Syne” and 
Wordsworth’s “Ode,” between the Шаа and the Aeneid; 
vet both are architecture. 

In fertilitv of design and resource Wren is unequalled ; 
no man tried more experiments in planning, in variations of 
external and internal structure; and scarcely one instance IS 
a failure. He could even succeed in a semi-Gothic design 
like Tom Tower; and nothing better illustrates than that 
building his sensitive appreciation of the background and 
setting of his work, As far as religious sentiment is con- 
cerned, indeed, no? man had less of the Gothic spirit. 
Trinity College Chapel, with its superb work by Grinling 
Gibbons. would do as well for a board-room or a dining- 
hall as for a chapel; and Wren's desire throughout was to 
produce an impressive and dignified hall, rather than a 
place of worship. But Wren was not a religious reformer 
born out of due time. and his work—genial, strong. and 
expressive as it is—is thoroughly English and genuine. In 
Hampton Court, as in St. Paul's and in Greenwich 
Hospital. in domestic, ecclesiastical and civic work, he has 
the same dignity and kindliness of manner, the same 
adaptabilitv to situation and climate. With him Renaissance 
architecture reached its climax in England. No one else 
combined so thoroughly mastery with versatilitv, and fidelity 
to broad principles with originality and true fitness of 
individual treatment. Wren lived on well into the 
eighteenth century. which was to see the final extinction of 
the manlv school of English architecture. 


ж 


Mr. Т. MATHER, F.R.S., has been appointed Ъу the 
Executive Committee of the City Guilds of London Institute, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering at the City and Guilds 
Central Technical College, in succession to Professor Ayrton. 
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THE HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING BILL, 


N: the House of Lords, on September 23, on Clause 34 
(preparation and approval of town planning scheme), 

, The Earl of Malmesbury moved an amendment provid- 
ing that a town planning scheme might be made in accord- 
ance with the Act m respect of any land which was in 
¿course of development, but omitting the phrase "or appears 
likely to be used for building purposes.” He urged that 
these words were of doubiful necessity as well as of un- 
doubted danger to the working of the Bill. The clause 
gave the authority power to take land which was neither 
defined in area nor in respect of time limit, and its exercise 
was bound to be a source of danger and of constant friction 
m a neighbourhood. Не maintained that it was a continu- 
ance of the principle of legislating by vague definition. 
Unlimited power of this kind might put a neighbourhood toa 
great deal of expense, and agricultural land might be detri- 
mentally affected. His objection was increased by Sub-sec- 
tion 7. which. proposed to give to the Local Government 
Board the power to decide what land is likely to be used for 
building purposes. Earl Cawdor, on a formal motion to 
omit Sub-sections 4 and dealt with a proposal which 
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under a new clause would introduce a totally different pro- : 


cedure in relation to confirmation ot town planning schemes. 
He in no way objected to the general object of this part of 
the Bill; his objection was to the procedure under which 
schemes were to be brought into effect, and the excessive 
powers, without appeal, proposed to be given to the Local 
Government Board. These powers he hoped the House 
would strike out. and substitute a clause which was based 
on the Act of 1890, modified to a certain extent by the Act 
of 1903. The kev to his amendments was Sub-section 5 of 
this clause, which laid down that “a town planning scheme, 
when approved by the Local Government Board, shall have 
effect as if it were enacted in this Act.” To this he took 
strong objection. One provision was that relating to the 
power of the responsible authority to remove, alter, or 
demolish anv obstructive work. What might not be obstruc- 
tive work? He believed the House in which their lordships 
were sitting would escape under certain. conditions, but he 
was informed that the National Liberal Club would cer- 
tainly not escape. Any building that was in the way as 
an obstructive building was Hable under this provision to 
be swept away by the Local Government Board without 
appeal. There was an astonishing provision for the appli- 
cation with the necessary modifications and adaptations of 
statutory enactments. How far were the Local Government 
Board to modify a statutory enactment; what must they 
leave of it? 1f the power of modification were granted, he 
supposed they would be able to modify an enactment. practi- 
cally out of existence. He protested against the idea that 
they were to shave down too closely the question of cost and 
time when taking away people's property, when “ gingering™ 
local authorities, and when dealing with obstructions like 
the National Liberal Club. Only a short time ago the 
President of the Local Government Board expressed the 
hope in regard to Glasgow that they would be looking 
ahead for so years. Surely then there was time for judicial 
thought and action in securing fair treatment for those 
whose property they were obliged to interfere with. 

Earl Beauchamp thought the House should set itself to 
consider these clauses of the Bill in a very different spirit 
from that in which thev approached the earlier parts. In 
this part, for instance, the idea of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was that there might be willing co-operation between 
local authorities and owners. In the past those who had 
tried to carry out what they hoped would be the frequent 
result of these sections had been hampered bv the want of 
the provisions the Government had here mserted. He 
believed there would be little or no friction in carrying 
through these schemes. and therefore no need of the 
elaborate provisions for the protection of various interests 
which the noble earl had brought forward. ‘Clause 54 was 
really intended to prevent the wrong disposition of land. 
It was not the idea of the Government that this part of the 
Bil would necessarily involve very large or extensive pur- 
chases of land, and in view of the fact that there was a 
general consensus of opinion on the part of social and 
housing reformers in this country that we were behindhand 

town planning, he was disappointed that these clauses 
had not received a warmer welcome on the benches opposite. 


EN See چ‎ dew ESS CIRC AK SS ti Es = 


Some of the amendments the Government were prepared 
to meet so far as they could with varying degrees ol conces. 
sion. 

The Earl of Onslow said his noble friend had not objectej 
in апу way to these town-planning schemes. His objection 
was to the authority which it was proposed should be the 
judge of how they were to be carried out. Не would ро 
out that if there was an agreement among the parties con- 
cerned as to a scheme, the plan of his noble friend would 
not come into operation. It was only where a scheme was 
opposed to or interfered with a statutory enactment that a 
provisional order would be required. He contended thi 
the figures which the noble earl opposite had quoted in 
reference to the cost of provisional orders had been much 
magnified, while. as to the time that might be consumed hr 
such procedure, he ventured to say that two vears was the 
Very outside limit. 

The Earl of Crewe said that he was disappointed at the 
general reception which the town-planning proposals of the 
Government had met with. He could not help feeling tha: 
there was an unbridgeable difference between the Gover 
ment and noble lords opposite. Convinced of the advan: 

| ages that came from the general introduction of the town. 

| planning system, the Government were prepared, in order 

that it might come about. to sacrifice some of those prerau- 
tions sanctified by time and decorated by vast expenditure 
of money which had been applied in many previous Ach. 
Noble lords opposite were willing to express a gener! 

| approval of town-planning as an admirable thing in theory, 
but they would not go a step aside from the old rut in order 
to encourage the system. In his opinion the bulk of the 
noble earl's speech in moving the amendment indicated 1 
frame of mind towards the whole of this question whi’ 
would make it practically useless to attempt to pass an А“ 
dealing with the matter. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said he emphasised what hal 
been already said by his noble friends On the Opposite 
side of the House there was no hostility whatever to the 
policy of town-planning. There was no difference betwen 
the two sides as to the desirableness of that policy; bu 
there was a marked difference between the two sides as to 
the conditions under which these schemes should be under 
taken. In the Bill they were dealing not with smal 
schemes or trivial matters merely, but with schemes that 
might be of immense importance—schemes that might mi 
have their effect in the immediate future, but possibly half 1 
century hence, Tt was not desirable that by-laws should 
be drawn up to supersede Acts of Parliament, that Court 
of Justice should be ignored, and penal powers be put inv 
the hands of a public department. The procedure рт" 
posed to be substituted for that in the Bill would nv 
deprive the Local Government Board af all authority; 1 
would still be the authority to consider a scheme and 0 
hokl inquiry. and only in a case where persons affecte 
desired that their objections should be fully heard woul: 
it be necessary to put in force the procedure his noble frien’ 
desired to introduce. For the amendment was a major! 
of 42. 

On the motion of Viscount Hill. the words in the chus 
providing that the decision of the Local Government Board 
whether land was likely to be used for building purposes Y 
not should be final were omitted. This was agreed to. 

On the motion of Earl Cawdor, a new clause was adopte! 
relating to the confirmation of a town planning scheme 
The clause provided that a town planning scheme prepare! 
or adopted by a local authority should be submitted to ‘h° 
Loral Government Board and supported by such evidence 2% 
the Board by their regulations required; that if the Boar! 
thought fit to proceed with the case they should ае 
public local inquirv to be held; that after considering 1 
report upon the inquiry thev might make an order sanct 
ing the scheme. with modifications and subject to com’ 
tions, if they thought this necessary, the order being nae 
firmed in the absence of objection within а рет” 
period; unless the scheme suspended any statutory €n? — 
ment. in which case, or in case of objection. the order 
should not be valid until confirmed by Parliament. (© 
order being referred to a Parliamentary С ommittee AM . 
to costs; and enabled a town-planning scheme to be varie 
or revoked bv a subsequent scheme. ajine 

The Marquis of Salisbury moved an amendment pr” M 3 
that if any question arose whether a building or work cu 
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travened a town-planning scheme, “the matter may be 
referred for decision to the county court of the district in 
the same manner, and subject to the like provisions as an 
appeal to the court under Part I. of this Act.” He said 
that a strong objection was felt to allow a Government 
Department to be the appellate tribunal in the case of any 
one who felt himself to be aggrieved. He had received a 
strong representation «from the council of the Surveyors’ 
Institution in favour of the change he proposed. Earl 
Beauchamp said that this amendment had been already dis- 
cussed, and the Government would not offer opposition to 
its insertion; but he could quite understand that the amend. 
ment should have the support of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
who in this case were not entirely an uninterested party 
The amendment was agreed to. 

On Clause 58 (Compensation in respect of property 
injuriously affected by schemes), the Marquis of Salisbury 
moved an amendment providing that any person whose pro 
perty was injuriously affected by the operation of a town 
planning scheme should, if he made a claim for the purpose 
" within three months of the time when such injury is done,” 
be entitled to compensation from the responsible authority. 
The noble earl in charge of the Bill had indicated that they 
might deal with damage which had accrued from the 
“making” of the scheme. No doubt the suggestion of the 
Government to substitute the word “making” for "opera- 
tion” would meet part of his objection, but not the whole. 
Earl Beauchamp said the idea of the Government was that 
the extent of the damage to a property should be measured 
by the difference in value after the making of the scheme, 
as compared with the value before. After discussion, the 
Marquis of Salisbury withdrew his amendment, and the 
word “making” was substituted for “operation.” 

The Marquis of Salisbury moved an amendment restrict- 
ing the amount which the responsible authority would be 
entitled to recover from owners of property increased in 
value by the operation of a town-planning scheme to the 
amount of the authority’s expenditure under the scheme 
which might be fairly apportioned as having been expended 
directly to the advantage of that property. The proposal 
that the authority should take the «whole of the increase in 
value following the adoption of a town-planning scheme he 
considered unjustifiable. The amendment was withdrawn. 

The Earl of Camperdown moved to omit Sub-section 3. 
which provided that where provisions regulating streets and 
huildings were in force in one part of an area, and not in 
another part, or different provisions regulating such matters 
were in force in different parts of that area, a person whose 
property was affected by the scheme should not be entitled 
to any greater compensation than he would have been 
entitled to if the most stringent of the provisions had been 
in force throughout the area. Earl Beauchamp said that the 
object of the Sub-section was to secure uniformity of treat- 
ment, so that the owners of good houses should not be 
penalised while the owners of bad property were compen- 
sated. He would not oppose the amendment, though it 
was one more difficulty imposed in the way of town-planning 
schemes. The amendment was agreed to. 


——* 
HARVARD HOUSE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON ` 


F great interest to Americans in this country will be 

the opening of “The Harvard House" at Stratford- 

| on-Avon by the United States Ambassador, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, on Wednesday, October 6. This ceremony 


will be comcident with the installation of Dr. Lowell, the 


new President of Harvard, United States of America. 

The Harvard House, at one time called the “Ancient 
House,” is a fine specimen of the 16th century architecture 
and bears its own date (1596) carved on its face. 
built by Thomas Rogers, an alderman of Stratford-on-Avon, 
whose daughter, Katherine, married Robert Harvard of St. 
Saviour's, Southwark, and became the mother of the great 
John Harvard, founder of the famous American University 
of that name. It owes its restoration to Miss Marie Corelli 
and Mr. Edward Morris. a citizen of Chicago. Miss Corelli 
suggested the idea to Mr. Morris. “You may call it a 
romantic notion perhaps," she said, “but I should like 
to think that the house of John Harvard's mother was a 
link with John Harvard’s University and a sign of friend- 


It was. 


ship between the two nations." Mr. Morris was greatly 
taken with the idea and commissioned Miss Corelli to pur- 
chase Harvard House for him, and also entrusted to her 
the work ot strengthening, restorimg, and safeguarding the 


| ancient edifice, removing all modernities and bringing it 


back as far as possible to its original condition interiorly 
as well as exteriorly. The result bas more than surpassed 
our most sanguine expectations, and visitors entering it 
will see the rooms pretty much as John Harvard's mother 
saw them—as no doubt John Harvard himself saw them 
when a small boy, The Harvard House has been 
үшын presented to America and the Harvard University 
ру Mr. Edward "Morris, in the hope that bv careful inquiry 
and research authentic records of John Harvard and his 


| family and neighbours may possibly come into the safe keep- 


ing of the trustees, to be held for the university. 

In connection with the opening ceremony, the Great 
Central Railway Companv are issuing special tickets avail- 
able from London to Stratford-on-Avon at a return fare of 
6s. 6d. bv the express leaving Marylebone at ten o'clock: 
on October 6. These tickets can be obtained in advance 
at the company's offices. 


— 


YORKSHIRB ANTIQUARIES. 


URING the last winter session of the East Riding 
Antiquarian Society, the secretary, the Rev. A. N. 
Cooper, of Filey, read a paper, in which he related 

“How Rowley in Yorkshire lost its population in the 17th 
century, and how Rowley in Massachusetts was found.” 
It was a most entertaining and romantic story, spun trom 
the threads of history which had been picked up in out 
of the way places, and having heard it the members naturally 
expressed a desire to visit the site of the East Riding village, 
a desire which was gratified by a pilgrimage thither recently. 
A large party drove from Beverley to Rowley. At 
Rowley they were welcomed and entertained to lunch by 
the Rev. L. D. Hildyard and Mrs. Hildyard at the Rectory, 
and were afterwards shown over the church by the rector 
aimself. Rowley Church, dedicated to St. Peter, is situated 
midway between South Cave and Cottingham, and stands 
with the rectory in a beautiful park. It was built in the 
13th century to accommodate at least about 150 people, 
end must have been the centre of a considerable village. 
To-day it stands alone, and the few stones that are lett 
of Rowley village are hidden in a field of growing corn. 
Mr. Cooper, in a brief address, stated that there is an 
entry in the Rowley register which tells us that the Rev. 
Ezekiel Rogers, some time chaplain in the family of Sir 
Francis Barrington, of Hatfield Broad Oak, in Essex, was 
Rector of Rowley in the 17th century for nearly 20 vears. 
From other sources we learn that having refused to read 
the “accursed Book of Sports,” which was appointed to be 
read in churches, advocating dancing, archery, leaping, 
and May games after Divine Service on Sunday, he was 
suspended. Stout Puritan that he was he decided to 
emigrate to America with 20 of his parishioners, who were 
heads of families, “Godly men, and most of them of some 
estate. They sailed with their families from Hull in 1638, 
1. the ship John, of London, taking on board the first 
printing press that reached America. Rogers and his 20 
parishioners bought a tract of land for 4800. It was first 
called “Rogers” Settlement,” but afterwards the name was 
changed to Rowley, and at the last census it contained a 
nopulation of 1,272 souls. After ruling his colony for 22 
years, Ezekiel Rogers was buried in the Rowley Cemetery 
at Massachusetts in 1660. The Rector supplemented the 
story told by Mr. Cooper by reading the records on the 
marble slabs which cover the walls of the * Ellerker Chapel,” 
the most interesting feature of the church. Rowley has not 
only lost its population, it has also lost the famous family 
of Ellerker, of whom not a trace can be found. The first 
of the great marble tablets states that Sir Ralph Ellerker, 
a hero of Flodden, who died in 1540, lies buried there. 
His eldest son, bearing the same name, “attended Henrv 
VIII. into France at his own expense, and commanded the 
siege of Bollogn, where he took the Dauphin’s standard. 
He was made Marshal-Governor of the town, and for his 
gallant behaviour the device of the Dauphin’s standard 
was given to him and his posterity.” At the Rectory the 
party were shown the church plate, including a chalice 
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and paten of-solid silver, bearing the Hull assay mark, and 
dated 1634. 

Leaving Rowley, and passing the site of Hunsley Beacon, 
' опе of the highest points of the Wolds, the party paid 
à visit to Drewton Dale, where St. Austin's Stone, a huge 
mas. of natural concrete, lies embedded on the hillside, 
looking extremely picturesque amid literally acres of goiden 
ragwort. A further drive through a pitiless rainstorm 
brought the party to Walkington Hall, the residence of 
Mr. Chater-Fawsitt, where they had tea. The church ot 
Walkington has an interesting 14th century tower; the other 
part of the fabric has been shockingly treated by genera- 
tions of "restoration." Some notes by Mrs. Chater-Fawsitt 
were read, and they commended the improvements. made 
by the present rector, the Rev. M. Dawe. Other rectors, 
however, have not been so considerate, for we were told 
that two ancient brasses in the chancel “have been so much 
defaced by one of the 18th century rectors, who appro- 
priated one for himself, and one for his wife, that the 
original inscriptions are illegible.” This was confirmed 
bv a sight of the mutilation yesterday. The final item on an 
interesting programme was a brief call at the house of Mr. 
S. Lythe, which is decorated externally with pinnacles, 
gargoyles, corner-stones, and other fragments ot architecture 
taken from Beverley, Driffield, and other old churches. 
Among his archeological treasures was an object described 
as “ a font from Riseby Church, which was destroved in 
1660.” It proved to be a well-known type of mortar, 
probably of the ızth century. A drive over Beverley 
Westwood to the railway station brought an eventful exec *- 
sion to a close.—* Yorkshire Post." 


—k - 
CROSBY HALL. 


MONG the lessons to be learned from the ruthless and 
A altogether wanton destruction of the glorious old 
fabric, which has been well likened to a "` Gains- 
borough or a Revnolds in architecture," is the need for early 
legislation to protect the few memorials that are left, 

The greatest lesson, after all, is that which suggests 
comparison between the ideals governing the period of the 
building of Crosby Hall and the modern system of building 
under competitive contract. in which the contractor ts treated 
as a rogue, to be guarded. against at all points, and is 
generally compelled by the exigencies of his contract to 
make sub-contracts with men who grina out of their work- 
men some profit for themselves, as well as for the chief 
contractor. Under this svstem even the architect 1s. often 
obtained more or less in competition with his fellows, and 
governed by considerations more monetary than artistic. 

Surely this suggests a return to the earlier. ideals. that 
impose personal responsibilty upon each individual citizen 
and craftsman and co-operative effort to maintain those 
ideals? In the time of the building of Crosby Hall the 
industrial conditions provided for the training of each work- 
man as a craftsman, the quality of his work being the chiel 
consideration. ‘Moreover, time was allowed him to perfect 
his work, and the monetary aspect was subordinated to this 
ideal. The stability and perfection of the ancient crafts- 
manship were manifested in the last sad work of destruction 
in tearing down the work which skilful artificers of the past 
had erected. Then it was seen that the original work had 
withstood practically unimpaired, all the stresses of time, and 
in. Mr. Caroe's experienced judgment the glorious old build- 
ing might have stood for yet more centuries in all the pride 
of its constructional strength. 

The work of demolition was a scene af pain to all classes 
of onlookers. Ladies, including many from the New 
World, which is so often seen to express its sense of the 
newness of that world bv its admiration of old-world things, 


were among those who braved the dust and dirt from falling 


walls to get another view of the delicate tracery of the roof 
of the ball, or another sight of the beautiful oriel through 
which the light had fallen on so many figures dear to history, 
or to take a last lingering look at the doomed building. 

Alas! that they could not have seen {һе directors of the 
Bank in the pillory for the bare attempt on the life of a 
fabric hallowed by so many historic associations; опе, 
moreover, which had been rescued from destruction by public 
subscription, and thus become doubly acquired by moral, 
if not. indeed, even legal. claim, to be regarded as national 
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property. The feeling evoked may be the precious promise 
of greater reverence for national memorials of all kinds. 
Full of promise of that larger patriotism which is more 
than love of the land of birth is reverence for the men who 
have gone before, whether in the sphere of the craftsmen, 
such as those who left the memorials of their honest handi- 
work in the fabric of Crosby Hall, or citizens of large and 
generous soul like the true knight, Sir John Crosby. Only 
bv such men—and men of the spirit af those who fought to 
preserve the building as a national heirloom to be handed 
on for the use of future ages—are the ideals of St. George 
to be interpreted. On that interpretation in action rests 
rhe future of England and the Empire. 

Among the thoughts which crowd round the memory of 
Crosby Hall is the recollection that the merchant adven- 
turers of the City of London were pioneers in the acquisi- 
tion of our East Indian possessions. in Crosby Hall the 
founders. of the Fast India Company worked to establish 
that commerce which provided the directors of the destroving 
Bank of India, Australia, and China with the funds to buy 
the historic fabric and destroy it for the purpose of erecting 
the commonplace building that now pollutes the site by its 
reek of mammon and mammon worshippers. 

It is to be hoped that the public conscience may be 
qui^kened, and that effect will be given to the aspiration of 
the Preservation Committee. who, in their valedictory report 
“o the subscribers to the fund and the public, express the 
wish that some change in the law may be devised whereby 
such of our national memorials as vet remain тау be pre- 
served “as things apart from the merchandise of silver and 
gold.” — From the "English Race,” for August. 


———*——— 


` TRADE NOTES. 


IN the new Weslevan chapel. at Clowne, all the lead 
glazing for the windows has been supplied by Mr. Andrew 
Stoddart, of The Studio, Long Row, Nottingham. 


Tne extensions to Napier Hospital in New Zealand are 
again being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's 
patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke-flues, and 
special inlet ventilators, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, of Manchester. 


Owinc to the rapid development of their business, Messrs. 
Arthur L, Gibson and Co. have removed their offices and 
warehouse to their new works at Twickenham, as the con- 
centration of all departments at one address will tend to 
the more efficient conduct of business. The address in 
future will be Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, Twickea- 
ham. | Ä 


IN connection with the new Strand Palace Hotel, a special 
feature is that a lavatory basin, fitted with hot and cold 
water, is fixed in each bed-room. These lavatory basins 
are in polished Jaune Lamartine marble, with nickel plated 
less, and nickel plated towel rail. and fitted with a glass 
shelf, etc.. for towels. The baths are made of cast iron. 
white porcelain enamelled inside and outside, with nickel 
plated hot and cold fittings. ‘The w.c.'s are the pedestal 
type; the cistern flush pipe and pan are all in white glazed 
ware. The lavatories for public rooms are in Dove marble 
with waste of special design, nickel plated. The ladies 
and gents’ hairdressing-rooms are sumptuously fitted with 
statuary marble lavatories. with special mixing valves, fitted 
with hand spray. ete. The urinals and the sinks are m 
Doulton's special white-glazed Vulcan ware. The whole 
of the sanitary fittings in this hotel being supplied by the 
well-known firm of Messrs. Doulton and Co., Itd., of 
Lambeth Potteries. Lambeth, S.E. 


— kx 


Tug Imperial Arts League has just been formed. Its 
object is stated to be the association of all members © 
the profession Tn every branch of the fine and applied arts, 
together with daymen interested in art matters, for the 
protection of artists, and for the advancement of the common 
interests of all concerned in the production, possession, or 
preservation of works of art. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

INAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held in 

London оп the 18th, 19th, 20th, 22nd, 23rd, 25th and 26th 

November, 1909. Appl cations, accompanied by ‘Testimonies of 

Study and necessary fées, must be sent in on or before the gth 
October, 1909, addressed to the undersigned. 

| IAN MacALISTER, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


No. 9, Conduit Street, 
London, W. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES. 


HE careful observer of modera architecture must often 
wonder where the ideal for its development is coming 
from, or whether there exists such an ideal at all. 

lt can hardly be maintained that there is any serious 
anification of effort, anv consensus of opinion amongst modern 
architects, as to what their aims should be. It is always 
contended that architecture in England owes its chief value 
to jis individuality and variety, but when this is of the 
sort which characterises the eastern side of Kingsway at 
its northern end, one may be inclined to ask whether the 
deadly monotony of the stucco frontages in Regent Street 
is not far better! It must be a great trial to the faith 
of an intelligent and cultured observer in the future of English 
architecture, to note three buildings, like the two insurance 
offices at the Piccadilly end of St. James's Street, and the 
new building for Messrs. Hatchards in Piccadilly, coming 
t» completion about the same time. Even the cleverest 
ol the three is hard to understand, and the critic cannot 
avoid wondering why in that building the general forms and 
more important lines of architectural composition should 
appear to be sacrificed to the elucidation of clever detail. 
(y what one may call the gentlemanly order of architectural 
work, we have two recent conspicuous instances in Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield’; new University Club in Pall Mall, 
and Mr. E. L. Lutyens’? commercial front in Kingsway. 
These are perhaps far less interesting than Messrs. Niven 
and Wigglesworth’s admirable building in Hatton Garden, 
which, whilst it is less reminiscent than those of classical 
types, is still refined and obviously built on tradition. 
Mr. Caroe's great building for the Ecclesiastical. Commis- 
sioners at Westminster js more entirely his own than are 
most modern buildings the outcome of the architects 
individual feeling, and it is clever to a degree (we might 
almost say to exasperation), as though the designer, steeped 
in the knowledge of so much architectural detail, could not 
allow that detail to be more subservient to general forms. 
Some of these cleverly-detailed doorways might have come 
down hodilv from medizval times, but is there not a certain 
feeling of isolation about them? Yet in certain parts of the 
building there is a great impression of breadth, accentuated 
bv piquant detail. It is gq point of much interest to look 
for the motif is these modern designs, and to indulge in 
some speculation as to where this great variety of inspira- 
hon is going to lead. The invincible eclecticism which 
's continually to the fore in such buildings as Mr. Percy 
Adams' Medical Offices in the Strand, cannot be overlooked 
amongst modern efforts, but where does it lead? and where 
docs it spring from? The shop windows now being fitted 
into this building surelv have a Gothic origin, but Gothic 
never inspired. the angularitv of such a composition, as the 
whole building shows, whilst the absence of orders, or even 
cornices, seems to indicate an origin in some dim archaic 
past! 

We cannot deny that it is a little refreshing to turn 
from this to Mr. John Murrav's sober. dignified, and re- 
med building for the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
"D Whitehall, just cleared of scaffolding. or to Messrs. 
^ ebb and Bells admirably refined and well-balanced work 
lor the Civil Service Institution. It is all a little bewilder- 
Mz. and makes one feel doubtful of the future, when we 
"annot find where a. general guiding principle comes m; 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


T last the flagstaff on the top of Buckingbam Palace 
can be viewed through the great arched way from 
the Mall into Trafalgar Square, and he who can see 

the great tree-lined vista through this large and simple 
architectural setting without some emotion of pleasure is 
hardly to be counted amongst those to whom architecture 
appeals. Even from what may now be seen, the suggestive- 
ness is clearly felt of what the great proressional road might 
have been if Sir Aston Webb's full scheme had been carried 
through. Architects will now be able to realise the result 
of the meeting of the divergent axial lines of the two 
frontages within the three archways. 


Ir was announced in a daily paper vesterday that the Court 
of Common Council are actually considering the advisability 
of replacing the right-hand wing of Dance's design for the 
Guildhall frontage. All our readers are familiar with the 
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l.ate 17th Century Chest of Drawers. From “Modern Cabinet Work” 
. (Batstord). | 


curious pseudo-Gothic frontage, with its odd pinnacles, 
and know that the east wing was pulled down, leaving the 
present appearance of the old hall behind. That it is now 
proposed to revivify Dance, with his four-storev wing, it is 
hard to believe. | 

THE Lord Mavor-elect, Sir John. КАИ, Bart., was dulv 
sworn into office as Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, at the quarterly meeting of the court, at Guild- 
hall. There were admitted to the freedom and livery of 
the company, Lieutenant T. H. Roberts Wrav, of Wood- 
ford Lodge, Granville Park, Blackheath, and Mr. John 
Bell Wilkinson, master plumber. of Bedford Street, Sunder- 
land. Before vacating the chair, the late master, Mr. 
Adrian Pollock, made an interesting presentation to Mr. 
Charles Hudson, past-master and present renter warden of 
‘he company, of a copy of a water-colour drawing, show- 
ing view of the old Plumbers’ Hall, pulled down to make 
way for Cannon Street Station. The сору was obtained 
by permission of the authorities of the British Museum, who ` 
preserve the original as the only existing view of the old 
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Р.П. Mr. Hudson is the oldest surviving member of the 
court, who took up his freedon and livery in the old hall 
in. 1854, and the presentation was intended as a memento 
of his personal acquaintance with the hall, and as a mark 
сї respect and regard from his colleagues on the court. 
À committee was appointed to examine the note-books and 
drawings of the plumber apprentices attending the technical 
classes whose names appear on the company s register of 
indentured apprentices. The committee were instructed to 
report to the court with a view to awards being made upon 
the report of instructors as to the attendance of the appren- 
tices and their progress in practical workmanship. 


Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER. F.R.I.B.A., gave the introduc- 
{огу lecture of a course of 24 university extension lectures 
on * Ancient Architecture,” at the British Museum, on Tues- 
day afternoon. He first dealt with the nature of the lectures 
to be given during the coming winter, saving that he would 
trace the evolution of ancient architecture in Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, Rome. and Byzantium, on broad lines from a 
popular point of view. Architecture was the visible 
exponent of civilisation embracing the other arts, and all 
designs at the present day were founded upon old art suited 
to modern needs. The study of architecture was thus 
necessary to architects, craftsmen, and art students, and, 


‘further, it would be difficult to find anvone to whom a know- 


ledge of it would not be beneficial. The author, journalist, 


‘photographer, and antiquary required a knowledge of the 
e y | m 


evolution of the successive. periods of architecture, in order 
to enable them to take an Intelligent interest in their work. 
The teaching profession are also endeavouring, to make 
history interesting by referring to the dwellings and temples 
people constructed to suit their social and political require- 
ments. А knowledge of architectural history also added 
much to the enjoyment and benefit of travel which is so 


popular in these days of quick and easy transit, for it 


would enable travellers to take an intelligent interest iD 
the buildings and monuments from which the history of 
the past could be gleaned. By a study of the most beautiful 
buildings which had been. erected in past ages, an improve- 
ment in the architecture of our own country would assuredly 
result. The lectures are to be illustrated һу some 1,200 
views, the object being to transport students, as it were, to 
the actual sites, and so familiarise them with the principal 
buildings, and during the 24 hours so spent, they would 
be enabled to study what would require in actual travel 
at least as many months. Mr. Fletcher next gave a short 
illustrated review of ancient architecture, in order to show 
the various tvpes of buildings erected during the period. 
This course of lectures is the first illustrated by lantern 
slides given in the British Museum, and should be of special 
value to the student, as he was in the midst of the world’s 
richest collection of ancient fragment of art, of which the 
lectures form an excellent explanation. Indeed, it should 
make the museum more useful, and enhance its value to 
the public which justifies its existence. The trustees are, 
therefore, to be heartily congratulated on this new departure. 
The lectures are given on Tuesday afternoons, at 4.30, 
in the Assvrian Saloon. The subject of the next lecture 
will be "Egyptian Architecture," and all particulars can 
be obtained from Miss Gaudet, hon. secretary of the course, 
120, Chevne Walk, Chelsea, 5.W. 


ONE is always glad to come across a good inscription. for 
a building or sundial. Here is one for the latter, from 
the new book of poems. by Mr. Richard Le Gallieme 
(Lane). ° 

Shadow and sun—so, too, our lives are made— 

Here learn how great the sun—how small the shade! 
AMONG the claimants for first place among this season's 
colour books, many people will faney " The Cottage Homes 
of England," which will contain sixty-four plates from Mrs. 
Allingham's charming pictures that have never before been 
reproduced. Mr. Stewart Dick's letterpress is not merely 
a framework to hang the drawings on, but gives an ex- 
tremelv interesting account of the historv and constructioa 
of our ancient cottages. Mr. Edward Arnold is the pub- 
lisher. 


THE Plumbers’ Company, of which the Lord Mavor-elect 
(Sir John Knill, Bart.) is master, at their quarterly meeting 
appointed a committee to examine the note-books and draw- 
ing of the plumber apprentices attending the technical 
classes, whose names appear on the company’s register of 
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indentured apprentices. The committee were instructed tu 
report to the court with a view to awards being made upon 
the report of teachers as to the attendance of the apprentices 
and their progress in practical workmanship. 


THe "Daily Telegraph” says: — Тһе Hampshire Field Club 
amd Archeological Society had their last outdoor meeting 
for the season on Wednesday week, when the picturesque 
country around Petersfield was visited. At Steep there is 
an interesting church, and a charming house of the Tudor 
period was seen by permission of the owner, Mr. Unsworth, 
F.R.I.B.A., whose collection of old furniture includes a 
bedstead of the time of Henry VII. 


THe School of Architecture at University College begins 
work on Wednesday, October 6. Professor F. M. Simpson 
will attend on Monday and Tuesday, October 4 and s, 
from 10 to 1, for the purpose of advising students as to 
their courses, 


Tre Minister of Public Instruction has sanctioned two 
projects of archzeological research which are both of some 
interest, says the “Times.” One is an attempt to find some 
definite indicaion of the real site of Horace's famous villa 
in the Sabine Hills. The other project is to recover the 
missing fragments of the Fasti of Praeneste. 


THE new public library at Bonnvrigg, which has been 
erected from plans by Messrs. Greig, Fairbairn and 
Macniven, Edinburgh, at a cost of about 42,300, was 
opened on Saturday afternoon. Provost Gilchrist, who 
originated the scheme and gave a free site for the building. 
which is centrally situated in Lothian Street, presided, and 
acknowledged the gift of Dr. Carnegie of £3,000. Mr. 
Hew Morrison, LL.D., in declaring the library open, said 
Mr. Carnegie had convinced him, and had convinced 
thousands since, that of all the forms of what was usually 
called public philanthropy the one that could not possibly 
do anv harm was the giving of public libraries. It was 
in 1880 that Mr. Carnegie came on the field, and there were 
now upwards of 300 libraries in this country alone. There 
was hardly a town of any consequence in which one did 
not see a Carnegie library, and the unanimous verdict of 
the inhabitants was that these libraries had been of in- 
estimable advantage. Tt would be impossible to give an 
idea of Mr. Carnegie's benefactions for libraries, halls. 
organs, bursaries, scientific research, pensions, and hero 
awards; his gifts had been spoken of as lordly and princely. 
Neither of these words conveyed to his mind a proper 
estimate. Quite recently an American magazine gave out 
that on Mr. Carnegie’s own authority they had it that his 
civings amounted to $95.000,000, and this sum they made 
up in summarised tables, but in the statement there were 
several errors, and after making the necessary corrections 
Fe found that Mr. Carnegie's givings were within a few 
thousands of $100.000.000, or £,20,000,000 sterling. 


Mr. I. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN delivered the first of š 
series of Oxford University Extension lectures on Gothic 
architecture at Queen's College, Birmingham, on the 29th 
ult. The lecturer, in his introductory remarks, said the 
subject of architecture was, perhaps, of more vital import: 
ance than many people were aware, and he doubted whether 
it was possible for the ordinary man living amid his present 
surroundings to realise the part architecture had playe! 
in the lives of men in the past. Undoubtedly, we lived in 
an age in which there was a sad want of interest in things 
artistic, and in his opinion that indifference had had a 
disastrous effect on our national character. He had not 
the slightest hesitation in affirming that at least half 
of our present social and economic troubles would never 
have arisen had we been a nation who really loved th” 
beautiful, If we possessed that love there would not be 
the terrible slums in our great cities, the degraded live: 
o. many of our workers, or the aimless lives of many wealthy 
people. Architecture, he proceeded, afforded the best means 
of studving the character of a people, and a better medium 
could not be found when making comparisons betwee? 
nations. Why, he asked, should we not have in all quarters 
of our great cities things of beauty, so that every street. 
every corner, every square, and every house might he 
delightful to behold? After going round some districts ! 
was not surprising to find that the people living in such sur- 
roundings had no interest in art. For these reasons, he 
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Panelling from Old House at Waltham Abbey. From * Modern Cabinet Work" (Batsford). 


urged, they should take a real interest In architecture tor 
its own sake, and for the sake of the advantages to which 
a knowledge of it might be applied. The lecturer made a 
survey of the principal features of Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture, and dwelt upon the refinement and subtlety of the 
former. With regard to Gothic architecture, he po nted 
out that the name was applied to it as a term of contempt. 
It represented the architecture of the peoples of the North 
as ooposed to that of the peoples of the South; it repre 
sented the great spirit of the Northern races of Europe 1n 
the great civilisation which superseded the civilisation of 
Rome. He then spoke at some length on the characteristic 
features of the Saxon period. 


—k 


COMPETITIC NS. 


A LOCAL paper hints at the possibility of having a new 
competition for the Blackpool Library, owing to the tenders 
coming to £4,000 over the stipulated amount. 

THE Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects are corresponding with the Warrington 
authorities with a view to the amendment of the conditions 
in the Warrington Elementary Schools competition. 


A PRINT of part of the front of Messrs. Lanchester and 
Rickards’ municipal buildings has been issued to competi- 
tors for the new museum, as a guide in the making of their 
designs, which must be harmonious therewith. Why in the 
name of common sense did not the authorities give the work 
outright to Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards? It 15 incom. 
prehensible to us that they should waste time and effort in 
a competition. 


———*——— 


THERE was a great gathering of Roman Catholics from 
many parts of the Fylde at Ansdell to witness the ceremony 
of the blessing and laying of the foundation-stone of the 
St. Joseph's Church. The edifice will be of Gothic design, 
end will be built with an exterior of Yorkshire parpoints, re- 
lieved with Runcorn red stone dressings. On the north 
elevation there will be a square tower rooft. high, and 13 
this will be hung a peal of bells—the memoral of the 
Lytham members of the faith to the late Mgr. Taylor. The 
cost of the church, exclusive of furnishing, will be about 
£12,000. \ 


| 
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| Wragge) are admirable. 


!  QUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GRAYTHWAITE. 


FRANK B. DUNKERLEY, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


SUCH a house as that we illustrate to-day fairly well answers 
those critics who are inclined to question why we hark back 
to old work for our modern requirements. Just as the 
camel wondered why he was asked if he would rather go up 
hill or down hill, we might inquire whether the straight, 
flat way across the plain of old precedent should need to 
be closed up. This building is now grey and toned very 
much like an old one, and it has been built up in a very 
similar way, out of good, solid oak, both in its outside 
timbers and the interior panelling. It is picturesque, and 
yet coberent in exterior expression, and it is full of inter- 
esting points and detail made whilst affording the utmost 
comfort and convenience which we moderns claim as a 
right and a necessity. The plan indicates the general 
lay-out. It will be noted that the central hall space is come 
at gradually (which makes for comfort; the recessed open 
porch and the inner vestibule coming first. The main stairs 
open picturesquely out of the hall parlour, but we give a 
good effect of inclosure. The recessed oriel near the fire- 
place, and the covered verandah outside will be noted. 
The drawing-room has 'been enlarged to absorb a morning- 
room. There is a fine billiard-room downstairs, and a 
charming little study on the first floor. 
interesting detail occur. The cast-iron mantel in the hall js 
one of the best examples of adaptation of design and 
material which we have seen ; the granulation of the casting 
in the decorative design is a point of genuine value. Some 
cleverlv carved grotesques occur on the posts to the stair 
hal and the newel posts are interesting bits of design. 
The strongly-treated stencil ornament in the frieze of hall 
and of drawing-room will be noted, and the thrice painted 
ships on the hall window (from the studio of Mr. George 
To the housewife our sketch of 
the drawing-room may rather suggest spring cleaning, but 
the accommodation of furniture hardly permits of the archi- 
tectural design being properly judged. Our sketches will 
afford some notion of the house as a whole. “ Grayth waite" 
is certainly one of the pleasantest modern homes we have 
seen, and owes much in its furnishing and equipment, as a 
matter. of course, to its designer and occupant, Mr. Frank 
B. Dunkerlev, F.R.LB.A., of 17, St. Ann's Square, 


Manchester. 


Many points of 
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NEW BAPTIST CHURCH, HAMILTON. 


MILLER AND BLACK, Architects. 


This church was opened on September 25. The church 
buildings occupy a commanding site on rising ground at 
the corner of Kemp Street and New Street. The church 
has been placed with main gable and entrance fronting 
Kemp Street, the hall buildings and offices fronting New 
Street. The main doorway to the church enters into front 
vestibule, from which there is access to church and galleries. 
There are transepts at pulpit end, and the apse 15 termed 
so às to accommodate an organ. The church is seated for 
630 persons. The baptistry is placed m архе, and is 
specially planned in relation to retiring rooms. ‘The large 
hall is seated for 462 persons, including back gallery. A 
lesser hall seated for 133 persons has been placed at side 
of large hall, having folding partitions so as to be easily 
added to large hall, making the combined accommodation 
600. Ladies and gentlemen's retiring-room, deacon’s 
room, vestry, church kitchen, and church officers’ house 
are also provided. Ample provision is made for heating, 
lighting, and ventilation on the most approved methods. 
The church and halls are provided with handsome open 
timber roofs, and the windows are glazed with leaded glass. 
The walls arë of red stone, and the roofs are slated with 
green slates, having red tile ridges. The style of arehi- 
tecture is late rsth century Gothic. The total cost of the 
building is £5,200. The architects are Messrs. Miller and 
Black, F.R.T.R.A.LA., 58, Rentield Street, Glasgow. 


——k — 
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CABINET-MAKING. 


i 
HE art of the cabinet-maker is in greater demand 
than ever, and its application 15 so extensive and 
varied that the opportunities for both eraftsman and 
designer are great. We only wish the encouragement 
afforded had produced a correspondingly great development 
in the art of design. Tt is an art very much bound up with 
the work of the architect, and many architects have made 
efforts to dignify and improve it. These efforts have only 
heen partially successful, because partly owing to lack of 
fuller opportunity, and partly from a failure to thoroughly 
understand the needful refinements and niceties of the work. 
We have, however, many architects now practising who 
have elevated cabinet-making into the rank of proper 
dignified architectural design, and many of our town halls 
and publie buildings are evidence enough of this. Mr. 
—Colleutt was one of the pioneers in modern days in this 
sort of work, and his designs for the Wakefield Tewn Hall 
furnishing, and many of our finest steamship interiors cover 
a long period of work. The term cabinetwork covers a 
large field, and many screens, mantelpieces, inglenooks, 
etc., are as much cabinet-making as a sideboard or a chair. 
To appreciate the value of the architect's design in furni- 
‚ ture and furnishing. one only needs to inspect a large modern 
country house such as Marshcourt or Heathcote. At the 
latter the white-painted cabinets in the central parlour are 
almost as much a part and necessity in the architectural 
design as the marble columns or the door and window 
frames. The cabinet:maker has this last week been pre- 
sented with such an admirable book on the art that he can 
по longer complain of the publishers" neglect in this direc- 
tion. A volume entitled “Modern Cabinet Work, F urniture 
and Fitments.” by Messrs. Percy A. Wells and John Hooper, 
has just been issued by Mr. Batsford,* which deals in a 
very able and comprehensive way with this vastly interesting 
subject. It is profusely illustrated and deals with the 
practical aspect of the subject chiefiy. In referring to the 
beginnings of cabinet-work. the authors sav “as domestic 
life improved and housekeeping articles Increased, it became 
necessary to “cabin,” or inclose them, and the “joyner” who 
made “cabins,” or “cupboards.” gradually developed into 
the cabinet-maker. The earliest records we have are in 
the doings of a “Guild of Cofferers," who (in the 13th 
century) made a specially of the construction of chests, 
“ coffers,” or “hutches” as they were named. Tt is pointed 
out that the decline of the apprenticeship system and the 
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workman, and it is wisely pointed out that beginners m 
the trade who seriously wish to master their craft will ny 
be satisfied at learning one part of it only. After ti. 
introduction we have sections on tools, appliances an] 
materials—drawing, geometry and design—joints and thei; 
application—workshop  practice—framed-up — work-tables, 
etc.—carcase work—bedstead and miscellaneous furniture— 
veneers—foreman’s work and practical setting out—cha'r. 
making—panelling and fitments—special furniture, etc., etr, 
There is a good description of English, foreign and colonia! 
woods, and a glossary of technical terms, ete. Mam 
admirably clear, good drawings are given of pieces ol 
furniture and their details. We give some examples ài 
illustrations in the book, by the courtesy of the publisher, 
Plate 22 is a very fine example of a late 17th-century ches 
of drawers. On plate 35 ıs a fine modern sideboard in 
Italian walnut, by Messrs. Durand, Murray and Seddon, 
in which the inlay forms a most effective and pleasing 
decoration. On page 281 is an example of panelling fron 
an old house at Waltham Abbey, which is one of tie 
treasures in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and this also 
we illustrate. 

It would be unfair to judge such a book as th’s chief 
or largely from the point of view of its artistic qualin. 
lt is mainly practical, and in that respect will, we imagine, 
be of great value. Tt hardly stirs our pulses where the an 
is concerned. The old pieces illustrated are not unfamiliai, 
and might have been selected from more recondite sources, 
perhaps, but they put out of countenance the examples e 
modern work, which hardly represent the high-water mars 
of present-day accomplishment. Jf we had even seen à 
few such interesting bits as, say, the table in Mr. Lutyens 
own room in Bloomsbury Square, or some of the best piece 
designed bv Professor Lethaby, Messrs. Collcut:, Schult, 
Spooner, Gimson, Edgar Wood, G. ТА, Morris and others, 
the status of the modern cabinet designer might have been 
better upheld in the pages of the book. "The somewas 
heavy style of ilustracion adopted is a Frtle deterrent t 
one's appreciation, and we feel as though the dainty feeling 
in some of the best drawings of modern furniture 4s missing. 
The superb pen drawings of French publ cations conver 
a keen feeling of suggestiveness, compared with the. 
The illustration of the day compartment in the Royal tran 
does not speak eloquently for the art of the modern 
designer. Probably the separate pieces of furniture arc 
more or less tasteful in form and colour, but the generi 
appearance of the interior is not particularly harmonious o 
interesting. The Jacobean dining-room on Plate IV. do 
not show any special character, and the ceiling can hardis 
be called happy. The furniture on Plate V. is tasteful am 
modest, and the mahogany china cabinet on the frontispe” 
is refined and pleasing, if strongly reminiscent of old stuf 
We must also say that the illustrations of metal fittings 37 
quite inadequate in quality for such a book. However. > 
we have said before. the purpose of this first-rate. publi 
tion is mainly practical, and it will, we imagine, he haile‘ 
with much pleasure and interest by the trade. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN RE-PLANNING. 


Bv ARTHUR Crow, F.R.I.B.A.* 

O much has been written and said during the las 

S few months on the subject of town planning that 
it would be hopeless to try to add anything to ur 
harvest of thought that has already been garnered. | | 
lieu, therefore, of travelling over familiar and A 
groumd, it is proposed in the present article to consi 
the means which could be adopted to relieve the conget! 
and overcrowding, with their attendant evils, which a 
at the present time in the central and eastern districts ° 
London. It is, of course, out of the question to assum 
for a moment that such a scheme as is now suggested E 
be regarded as commercially sound, that is to say, И 
x millions of pounds sterling, invested in an undertake 
of this kind, will show such a retum in pounds, shilline 
and pence, that after paving annuallv the recognised e 
of interest the debt will have been extinguished after Er 
lapse of sixty, eighty, or a hundred vears. IH this be Pe 
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i *From an article in Vol. IV. of the “ Architects Sanitat B 
‚ port.” The Abbey Press. 
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standard by which the value of such works is to be gauged, 
then the result will assuredly be disappointing to the last 
degrees. 

The first consideration has been to provide a thoroughfare 
wide enough to afford ample facilities for conveying the 
workers swiftly from the seat of their daily labour to those 
districts where the cost of land is such that housing under 
conditions of. health can be accomplished at rentals within 
the reach of those earning the lowest rate of wages. By 
extending the tramway systems of the metropolis into the 
adjacent counties, some fifty square miles of country in the 
districts of Barking, Dagenham, Hornchurch, Upminster, 
Rainham, and Purfleet, might be opened up and developed 
as garden cities all well within the reach of workers in 
the east-end of London. Similarly in the west, an equal 
area of land is available in the districts of Sudbury, Northolt, 
South Harrow, Ruislip, Greenford, Hayes, Uxbridge, 
Hounslow, Harlington, Harmondsworth, Longford, Кам 
Bedfont, and Feltham. Assuming the number of persons 
to be housed on an acre of land to be twenty-five, which 
is the limit allowed by eminent authorities if perfect con- 
ditions of health are to be preserved, the land available 
for housing in the districts referred to would be sufficient 
after allowing for roads, etc., for about 1,625,000 persons. 
It will be seen, therefore, that there is ample land well 
within the reach of electric trams for housing the whole of 
the workers in the eastern and central distriets of London 
if only adequate means be provided for getting them quickly 
to and from their work. The tramway system should there- 
fore be designed on such a scale that, supplemented by 
the suburban railway systems, there need be no reason for 
such persons remaining in the crowded districts near the 
City. B. s ; 

The present scheme provides for a main artery about 
го miles long, in the form of a double avenue with central 
boulevard, running nearly east and west and traversing the 
county of London from a point near the Iron Bridge over 
the Lea at Canning Town on the eastern boundary to the 
Uxbridge and Hounslow Roads which unite at Shepherd's 
Bush Green in the west. A branch road at Paddington 1s 
also provided to the Harrow Road. Throughout its entire 
length this artery would be provided with a double tram- 
way system and express services, connecting up the systems 
of the West Ham and East Ham Corporations in the east 
with those of the Middlesex County Council in the Harrow 
Road and the London United Tramways at Shepherd’s Bush 
in the west. | a Stns | 
"The width between the buildings is proposed to be 225ft., 
allowing 75ft. for each avenue, and 7sft. for the boulevard. 
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The trafic would be directed in two streams—that going 
eastward being kept to the north avenue, and that going 
westward to the south avenue, communication between the 
two being afforded at all cross roads for vehicular traffic 
and across the boulevard for foot traffic. “The width of 
7sft. for the avenues is sufficient to allow of ample foot- 
ways on both sides and for five lines of vehicular traffic, 
with the necessary refuges at crossing points. This form 
of boulevard has been adopted as it has many advantages 
over the central avenue with sidewalks. The vehicular 
traffic going in one direction only in each avenue is more 
easily controlled, and the risk of accident is greatly reduced. 
The inner and subsidiary service roads for delivery of 
tradesmen’s goods which become necessary in the wider 
boulevards seen in many continental towns are avoided. 
The trees are chiefly massed in the centre, away from the 
:ouses, and can there be allowed to assume their natural 
growth and proportion without materially obstructing the 
access of light and air to the shops and houses. In each 
avenue a double line of tramways is provided for on the 
side of the road, away from the houses and adjoining the 
footway of the boulevard. This arrangement has two dis- 
tinct advantages. It allows of the running of the cars 
without interference with the loading and unloading of 
goods from vans standing on the near side of the road, and 
at the same time permits of the erection of shelters for 
in the boulevard. To illustrate this, some 


passengers 

photographs showing the Old Steine Gardens and 
tramway system at Brighton have been reproduced. 
The inner line of rails will be for cars stop- 


ping at all appointed places. The outer rails in each 
avenue are for express trams which only stop at important 
points, distant about two miles apart. By this means in 
the morning and evening a large number of fast cars can 
be run continuously for two or three hours without inter- 
fering with the ordinary stopping cars. In addition to 
this duplicate service, provision is made under the promenade 
on the northern side of the boulevard for a further service 
of trams running either in single cars or connected in threes 
or fours, айй, of course, at a higher rate of speed than could 
be allowed in the case of surface trams. These would be 
available for long distances. By means of such combined 
services as these, it would be possible to convey very large 
numbers of workmen from the centre of London to suburbs 
10, 12, or even 15 miles away in the course of 50 or 60 
minutes. КМУ ° 

It may be urged in. criticism of this proposal that 
the provision of a boulevard of the width suggested is uñ- 
necessary in those parts of the route where, if the object 
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of the avenue be attained, viz., the deportation of the people 
to the suburbs, the land abutting on the new thoroughfare 
would be occupied by commercial buildings. To a cer 
tain extent such an argument might have force, but it must 
be borne in mind that during the day such districts are 
crowded with clerks, warehousemen and artızans, and « 
is as essential that healthy conditions should surround the 
workshop and office as the dwelling. ‘The inestimable boon 
which a few seats under the trees are found to be to the 
denizens of the City during the midday dinner-hour may 
be seen (not in many places, it is true), in an occasional 
churchyard garden, such as those of St. Paul's Cathedral 
and St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate. Further, apart from the 
question of health and recreation, it would be impolitic 
in carrying out a scheme of this kind to limit the improve- 
ment to the exact needs of the present day. Unforeseen 
contingencies may arise at anv time necessitating an increase 
in the space allotted for purposes of traffic, in which case 
the space reserved for the boulevard would have to be cur- 
tailed. 

The chief objects aimed at in mapping out the course 
of the central artery have been:—(1) To secure a broad, 
level thoroughfare as straight and direct as possible, suit- 
able for express and sub-surface tram services, with the 
object of conveying large numbers of persons quickly to the 
suburbs. 2. Incidentally to relieve the congestion of traffic 
in the City. 3. To open up some of the poorest parts ot 
Shoreditch, Spitalfields, Whitechapel, Mile End, Limehouse 
and Poplar. 4. To interfere as little as possible with exist- 
ing business streets. Subsidiary street improvements have 
appeared necessary to link up existing services of trams and 
to bring the main arterv in touch with the Citv at such 
important traffic centres as Liverpool Street Station on the 
Great Eastern Railway, and the Moorgate Street Stations on 
the Metropolitan and Tube Railways. In selecting the route 
some difficulty has been experienced in avoiding the large 
number of council and denominational schools and other 
public buildings which have been erected, many of them 
within quite recent vears. Im one instance only has it 
been necessary to traverse land occupied by one of the 
council's schools, viz., at Durward Street, Whitechapel, but 
in this case the school is one of the early ones erected bv 
the late School Board for London, with a roof plavground. 
Playgrounds have in some cases been curtailed in one direc- 
tion, but other land adjoining will become available, so 
that increased accommodation can be given. Innumerable 
blocks of dwellings erected by philanthropic and other 
bodies have also had to be regarded. Some of these it 
has been found impossible to retain, but the best and most 
modern have been saved. A slight diversion from the route 
originally laid down was made to avoid interference with 
the Bourne Estate of the London County Council. 

A scheme such as that outlined might be the work of 
years, and would probably have to be carried out in short 
sections of about a mile in length. One such section, 
extending from the City boundary in Norton Folgate to 
Stepney Green, has been mapped out. The whole work 
might conveniently be divided into the following sections: 
—(1) Canning Town Station to Burdett Road, r mile 5 
furlongs; (2) Burdett Road to Whitechapel Road, 1 mile 
3 furlongs; (3) Whitechapel Road to Norton Folgate, 7 
furlongs; (4) Norton Folgate to Farringdon Road, 1 mile 
2 furlongs; (5) Farringdon Road to Totteriham Court Road, 
1 mile 2 furlongs; (6) Tottenham Court Road to Edgware 
Road, 1 mile 3 furlongs; (7) Edgware Road to Queen's 
Road, Bayswater, т mile; (8) Queen's Road to Shepherd's 
Bush Green, 1 mile 4 furlongs—total, 10 miles 2 furlongs. 
Each section would probably take from two to three years 
to carry out, which would mean from 20 to 25 years for 
the whole. It is not suggested that the work would Бе | 
carried out in the order set out above, 2.є., from east to 
west. Probably the sections which would be the best | 
commence with, as affording the greatest relief to the con- 
gestion of traffic in the City and central area, would be | 
Numbers 3 and 4, extending from the Whitechapel Road , 
to Farringdon Road, with subsidiary incidental improve- | 
ments. The traffic of the east of London would thus pass 
to the north of the City instead of through Houndsditch 
and Leadenhall Street. Other sections to the west could 
be taken up afterwards, or the eastern work be completed 
first, and the western sections postponed till a later period. 
The whole of the area covered by the new thoroughfare 
would be scheduled, and the erection of future buildings 
prohibited. Under such a provision as this the owners’ 
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interests would have to be properly safeguarded during the 
interim, compensation being paid in exceptional cases. @ 

The want of some definite plan of street improvement is 
daily creating fresh difficulties. Schools, technical insti- 
tutes, public buildings of all kinds, are erected from time 
to time wherever a plot of land is available and suitable 
for such purposes. At the present time it is impossible to 
trace a direct line across London wide enough for a main 
artery without encountering some public building which it 
is undesirable to destrov. If the time is not thought to 
be ripe for carrying out any particular scheme, it would 
seem to be desirable to prevent the haphazard erection of 
important and expensive buildings in positions which will 
not conform with the lines of such improvement, and thus 
hamper its ultimate development. 

With the gradual diminution in the density of the popula- 
tion and the consequent downward tendency in the value 
of the land, greater facilities might be provided for extend- 
ing the commercial work of the City in an eastward direc- 
tion; the downward tendency in land value might thus be 
counteracted, with the certain prospect that in a few years 
a greatly enhanced value would be created. In further- 
auce of this idea the following street improvements are 
suggested :—Bishopsgate Street Without, in addition to the 
widening on the western side from Liverpool Street Station 
to Worship Street, which has already been provided for, 
should be widened on the eastern side from Middlesex 
Street to Hounsditch to at least 8oft. This would allow 
of the tram services being brought as far as Liverpool Street 
Station, and continued as hereinafter described. Liver- 
pool Street should be widened from Blomfield Street to 
Bishopsgate Street Ly the removal of the property on the 
south side and the covering in of the Metropolitan Railway, 
which with the electrification of the line is no longer re- 
quired to be left open. Ап open space would thus be 
provided in continuation of East Street, Finsbury Circus, 
as far as and in line with the church of St. Botolph Without, 
Bishopsgate. By this means the northern tram services 
which now terminate in Finsbury Pavement could be con- 
tinued to Moorgate Street Station, and thence through 
Finsbury Circus to Liverpool Street Station. Opposite the 
east end of Liverpool Street a new thoroughfare should be 
formed, leading due east along the site of Devonshire Street 
and Devonshire Square, and through the St. Katharine's 
Dock warehouses to Middlesex Street. Thence it would 
continue along the site of Wentworth Street to the White- 
chapel Road at a point near St. Mary's Church. This 
avenue would be 6oft. in width to allow of a connection 
being formed between the tram services already referred 
to at Liverpool Street Station and those in the Whitechapel 
Road. From the point where Devonshire Avenue Crosses 
Middlesex Street, the latter thoroughfare would be widened 
to 6oft. to permit the tram services to be continued through 
Mansell Street to the ‘Tower Bridge. From the point of 
intersection of Middlesex Street with the mew Devonshire 
Avenue, and in continuation of Wentworth Street, a direct 
approach to the Bank might be made. This would cross 
Houndsditch and Bevis Marks following the site of Goring 
Street. hence it would proceed across Bury Court and 
St. Mary Axe just to the north-east of the New Baltic 
Exchange Sale Rooms, and skirting St. Helen's Church 
would enter Bishopsgate Street almost opposite Thread- 
needle Street, which would be left undisurbed, except that 
a building line of soft. (the width of the new thoroughfare) 
would be prescribed for future buildings. This thorough- 
fare would afford great relief to the congestion of traffic 
in Leadenhall Street, and open up a considerable area of 
land for the erection of commercial buildings. St. Mary 
Axe should have a building line 4oft. (zoft. from the centre 
of the road) prescribed for future buildings, and be com 
tinued eastwards across the new Devonshire Avenue and 
on to Middlesex Street. At the present time this street 
leads simply into the old clothes market at the end of 
Phil’s Buildings, Houndsditch. Cree Church Lane, leading 
from Leadenhall Street to St. James’s Place, Duke Street, 
should be widened to goft. and continued across Bevis Marks 
and Houndsditch to Stoney Lane, which communicates 
directly with Middlesex Street. 

These various improvements would allow that natural 
expansion of the City to take place which has hitherto been 
hindered in this direction, almost as much by the narrow- 
ness and want of continuity of the streets and alleys exist- 
ing on the site of the old Roman wall as by the wall itself 
in the Middle Ages. The curious way in which these 
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narrow streets on opposite sides of Houndsditch fail to 
meet each other is very interesting. In the Middle Ages 
apparently Camomile Street, Bevis Marks and Duke Street 
formed a series of narrow streets connecting Bishopsgate 
with Aldgate on the inside of the wall, having small passages 
leading inwards to the City. The Hounds’ Ditch must 
have had some kind of road on its eastern bank with narrow 
courts and alleys leading into the Ghetto, of which Middle- 
sex Street (formerly Petticoat Lane) was the centre. after 
the demolition of the wall and the filling in of the ditch 
three cross streets seem to have been made by the City 
authorities, viz., one across Camomile Street in continu- 
ation of St. Mary Axe; Duke Street, which is continued 
across Bevis Marks; and Goring Street (late Castle Street), 
which simply connects Bevis Marks with Houndsditch. 
Judging by the appearance of the houses, which are all 
more or less of the same date of work, these three connert- 
ing streets must have been formed about the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

The provisions of the London Building Acts relating to 
streets are found in Part II. of the Act of 1894—Sections 
7, 8, and 9 relate to the formation of new streets, and 
Sections 10 and 11 deal with the adaptation of ways for 
streets. In either case the London County Council have 
power to refuse any width less than 4oft. for streets in- 
tended for carriage traffic and less than 20 ft. for streets 
intended for foot traffic. Section 12 gives the council power 
to increase the width for the whole or any part of a street, 
distant not less than two miles from St. Paul's Cathedral, 
to 6oft. if they deem it expedient in the public interest. 
Section 13 requires that no new building shall be erected 
having any external wall at a distance less than 2oft. from 
the centre of a road for carriage traffic, or той. from the 
centre of a road for foot traffic, except with the consent of 
the council. The same section also empowers the council 
to prohibit the erection of buildings within 3oft. from the 
centre of the road in streets distant not less than two miles 
from St. Paul's Cathedral. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the central districts, 
1.e. in the districts where rents are highest and overcrowd- 
ing is most likely to take place, the greatest width that 
can be required by law for a new street is 40ft., and no 
new building need be set back more than 2oft. from the 
centre of the road. Where, in the case of roads outside the 
two miles radius, the council require the width to be greater 
than goft., or require the external wall of a building to be 
erected at a greater distance than 2oft. from the centre of the 
road, the council must compensate the owner of the land 
for such greater width, except in the case of *he formation 
of a new street over open land not previously occupied 
by market gardens (see Section 15). If these sections stood 
alone, possibly no great harm would result; but the power 
to require new roads to be бой. in width, and to prohibit 
the erection of buildings within 3oft. from the centre of 
the road, should be extended to the central district, /.e., 
the two-mile limitation should be abolished. It is surely 
reasonable that the council should have power to fix a build- 
Ing line of 6oft. (7.e., 3oft. from the centre of the road) 
їп such important lines of traffic as Bishopsgate Street. 
Gracechurch Street, Cornhill and Leadenhall Street, Lom- 
bard Street and Fenchurch Street, Houndsditch, Poultry, 
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From “Modern Cabinet Work" (Batsford). 


Cheapside, Ludgate Hill and the Strand. If the compensa- 
tion provisions (Section 15) are not wide enough, they should: 
be amended.. It may very well be the case in some of 
the older parts of the City that, after setting back the build- 
ing frontage to a distance of 3oft. from the centre of the 
load, the remaining land would be of such a small area 
that the erection of a building in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the Building Acts would be well nigh impossible, 
and certainly unremunerative. Where such was the case, 
power should be given to the owner of the land to require 
the council to take the whole site. Possibly at times the 
public, through the council, might become possessed of a 
remnant of land which might lie idle for some time, but 
the improvement to the street and the enhanced value of 
the land which would result would soon induce an adjoin- 
ing owner to acquire the land. Owners of property at the 
rear would no doubt often become purchasers of such sites 
i1 order to obtain a frontage to the better thoroughfare. 
The public in the long run would be the gainers, if only 
in the time saved by the removal of the delay caused by 
the congestion of traffic. 

But the worst part of the case has yet to be stated. Section 
13. which forbids the erection or extension of any building 
within a distance of at least 2oft. from the centre of the road, 
expressly allows, by Sub-section (5), the rebuilding of old 
buildings on exactly the same line of frontage as that which 
was formerly occupied by the old building. To facilitate 
this there is provision for the preparation of plans of the 
old building and for submission of the same to the district 
surveyor, whose duty it is to check their accuracy and to 
certify the same. This relaxation of the general rule, in 
favour of old buildings, is accompanied by an important 
proviso, which prohibits the erection of dwelling-houses, 
to be inhabited or adapted to be inhabited by persons of 
the working-class, within. a distance of 2oft. from the centre 
of the roadway, without the consent of the London County 
Council, to a height exceeding the distance of the front or 
nearest external wall of such building from the opposite 
side of such street. The effect of Section 13, Sub-section 
(5), 1s that the oldest districts of London, laid out centuries 
ago when no restrictions existed, either with regard to the 
width of the rodd or the nature of the building to be erected, 
are being rebuilt exactly on the old lines so far as regards 
tne distance of the houses from the centre of the road, no 
matter how narrow the street mav be, and regardless of 
whether or not the street may be one' of great or small 
importance from the point of view of traffic. 

As if this were not bad enough, the Act makes matters 
still worse bv allowing, under Section 47, the erection of 
buildings on old streets, whether wide or narrow, to a 
height of 8oft. above the pavement (exclusive of two storevs 
in the roof), with the limitation, already referred to, in 
the case of working-class dwellings. In the new streets 
under soft. in width the height of buildings must not ex- 
ceed the width of the road (Section 49). It may thus 
happen that whilst in a new street, say, 4stt. in width, 
buildings are limited to a height of only 4sft., yet in an 
old street adjoining, say ısft. or 2oft. in width, buildings 
are erected of anv height up to 8oft. The anomalv- is 
emphasised by the fact that no disability arises owing to 
the nature and extent of the building formerly occupying 


the site. 


secure the enjoyment of the tull provisions ot the section | 
so long as the whole of the land was covered by the build- 
Ing. | 

With provisions such as these duly secured by an im- 
portant statute, it can hardly be expected that, except in 
isolated cases where a large area of land is held m one 
ownership, any substantial improvement in the general plan 
of the more densely-crowded districts of 
accomplished. 


\ London can be 
Indeed, in many places, for the reasons 
already given, matters are worse today than they were at 
the time of the passing of the Act in 18g4. To accomplish 
any material change is, no doubt, a large undertaking in- 
volving amendments in the existing law of considerable 
extent, but sooner or later the change must be made, beth 
in the interests of health and general convenience, 

The creation of new avenues, such as the one outlined 
“this paper, may do much in the relief of overcrowding 
the relief of. traffic congestion, and the beautifying of the 
metropolis; but the remedial work thus effected ar enormous 
cost will be to a considerable extent nullified and counter- 
acted 1f the evils o£ the back streets and alleys are not 
fairly met and faced. It is not always that narrow streets 
ean be scheduled as “unhealthy areas” which can be dealt 
with by the London County Council under Part 1. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. or that houses 
in such streets can be classed as “unhealthy dwelling houses” 
to be dealt with by the borough council under Part HL. of 
the same Act. Tt can scarcely be doubted, however, in 
the light of medical science, that dark and narrow streets, 
courts and alleys lower the general health of the inhabitants, 
and predispose the system to the evil effects of infection. 
го allow matters to become worse by perpetuating the 
narrow streets and at the same time permitting an merease 


In the height of the buildings is surely to court rather than 
to shun the evil. | 


Incidentally it may be mentioned that the old fashioned 
back gardens with trees, shrubs and flower beds are fast 
vanishing From the inner belt round central London, the 
Building Act of 1894 allowing practically the whole ground 
to be built upon a height of ooft., except in the case 
of houses abutting un new streets, basement houses, and 
houses for working-class occupation. This subject is, how 
ever, outside the scope of this article, and is only referred 


to as having a bearing on the general question of public | 


health, and showing the greater need for the circulation 


The Bill of 1894, as origmallyo drafted by. the London 
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А two-storeyed stable or cottage Is sufficient to | 


— 


of air and the access of sunlight in the street. | 
| 
| 


County Council, would have prevented the evils reterred to. 


Is not the time npe for the reintroduction of that measure- 


To facilitate the тепте of oll districts the following 
outline provisions are suggested for enactment:—(1) All new 
buildings, whether in new or old streets, to be set back to 
à line to be determined by the council, but in no case te 
be less than 20ft. from the centre of the road, compensa- 
tion being, of course, made for the land to be left unbullt 
on. (2) The owner of the land to retain the forecourt 
formed by the setting back of the building, provided it be 
properly fenced or railed in, until such time as a consider- 


able block of houses had been dealt with, when the Гого `’ 


court could be thrown into the pubie wav. Im business 
streets the shops might be allowed to extend over the forè- 


court pending the general setting back. 


(3) The council 


to have power in their discretion, when the majority of the | 


houses had been set back on one side of a street or part 
of a street, to require the remainder to be set back (4) 
The council to have power to rearrange the streets in con 
gested areas where such streets as originally laid out arc 
too close together and too narrow to permit of the setting 
back of the frontages to the prescribed building line. (5) 
Phe council to have power in their discretion to lay down 
lines for new streets where such mav be rendered necessary 
by the exigencies of. traffic or general convenience, the 
existing powers under Michael Angelo Vavlors Act of 1817 
and the Metropolis Management Ast, 1855, being insuti- 
cient im this respect, 

These building lines and the lines of new and widened 


thoroughfares should be planned and scheduled, such plans 
and schedules being available for inspection at the County 
hall and ather offices of the borough councils and the dis- 
trict Surveyors. PA some such gradual process, slow it 


тах be, but sure it must be, even if in some places the 
full scheme тау not be realisd till a century hence, London 
will be remodelled on lines of health and comfort, 
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THE CITY OF SHUSHAN. 


EMARRKABLE discoveries have been made in Bab- 
lonia, says the “Jewish World,” by the French expe 
dition which has been at work in the East for more 

than fifteen wars at the exploration of the ancient city ol 

Susa, the Shushan of the Bible, the ancient capital ol the 

idamite kingdom, and later of Darius and Artaxerxes, 

The smaller of the two mounds making the site of the cit 

has been excavated) by М. de Morgan, and was found to 

mark the site of the ancient Elamite acropolis of the city, 

The excavations have produced most astonishing results. 

Here the explorer found superamposed, one above the 

other, the remains of three cities, the oldest dating back 

в.с 4000, and below these the remains of older settlements 

cf pre historic ages. Among the most important monuments 

were the four biack stone pillars; on which was inscribed 

the Code of Law promulgated by King Khammurabi ol 

Babylon. and which had been set up by him there alter 

his capture of the city, Bricks of this king were found 

there. whieh shows that he built a place or temple there. 

The recent discoveries show that far more than a thous: 

years prior fo B.C. 1800 the city was occupied by the Bala 

lonians, and that most of the kings of that country oy 
up their monuments in it. When the powerful Semitic 

dynasty of Babylonian Kings contemporary with the age o! 

Abraham was overthrown, the Elamites regained their in 

dependence, and retained it until B.C. 649, when the ein 

was sacked by Assurbanipal, King of Assyria, who destroyer 
the palaces and temples. Explorations show that the chic 
feature of the ancient city, as of all those of the ancient 

Кам. was the temple of the city god, in this case the gue 

Susinak., which stood upon the acropolis. | 

of the toundatious revealed records of Gudea—hing n 

Chaldea B.C. 2800. Fortunately, considerable mformatior 

as te the nature of the sacred edifice and its preci 

is preserved by an interesting monument, which was dis 
covered in the runas. This was a bronze model of th- 
temple and sacred timenos, а votive offering of one o! th 

Elamite kings, now in the Louvre. In the centre of the 

model are the figures ot two nude men—one holding à 

water jar. These, no doubt, are the King and the pres 

performing the ceremonies of lustratien, or Ceremonia, 
purification, Which are a great feature of the Oriental ter. 
ples; and frequently mentioned jn the religious mseriptiens. 

This monument, when earetuliy studied, will do much te 

throw hight upon obscure passages m the Old Testament. 

When the explorations are complete, whieh will take mam 

years Vet, a new and important chapter in the world - 

earliest history will be: restored. 
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THE RESTORATION OF SELBY ABBEY. 

R. €. Н. MOODY, organist of Ripon Cathedral. Wh 
L has been concerned, as a member of the execute 

committes, inthe restoration of Selby Abbey, lectured 
on September jo, at ТАКА, on “Selby Abbey [rom 10% 
to 1999. In reference to the eritieisins recently pas” 
upon Certain aspects of the restoration work, Mr. Mow 
said the committee did not resent criticism, and certant? 
did not expect to escape it, for there never was а rs 
tion which gave universal satisfaction, With regard to wi 
he described as the most serious criticism—that large SUI? 
of o money which should have been spent on strengthen: 
the foundations had been devoted to Jess urgent 205. 7 
said: "Tam m a position to say that we expended по 2 
than £2,000 on the foundations of the only weak м 
namely, the tower, before commencing the new D ry ago 
Mr. Oldrid Scott assures me that he never saw a finer pe 
of under-pinnine, and those who, like myself, had fre que ` 
opportunities of watching the work during the 7 
period, can have no doubt as to the stability of the fabri 
As to the suggestion that the pinnacles of the tower i7 
out of plumb, h explained that the new superst tuer? 
follows the lines of the tower whieh eollapred 12 E 
H 1х narrower at the top than at the base, and the ae 
cles Tike those of Gloucester, Worcester, and Sout hws 
Cathedrals, melins slightly inwards. “As a matter n D 
IE said. cat iN de modern towers that the une б 
аге built absolutely upright. The reason for their mwar 
Inclination is to obviate an impression, conveved һу a IT 
[у square tower, that jt is broader at the top than a 
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the base. "Those who are acquainted with the great lantern 
tower at York will bear out my assertion.” Dealing with 
the objection raised to the new reredos as being too large, 
and obscuring a part of the great east window, he contended 
that a reredos must be of such proportions as to harmonise 
with the scale of its surroundings, and the abbey reredos 
appeared to him to fulfil that condition. ii The objection 
that it conceals a large part of the window,” he said, "ds 
only partially true. The whole of the elegant tracery 15 
still visible from the choir, and the observer has only to 
step into the Ladye Chapel to view the length. and breadth 
of it. Had the reredos been placed at the extreme ea t 
end, I should have been disposed to share the objection 
raised; as it is not so placed, 1 cannot, nor do L think 
the stricture reasonable." — Alluding nest to the fault found 
with the woodwork of the stalls, on the ground that it hides 
the beauty of the choir piers, he remarked that the same 
might be said of the exquisite stalls at York, Lincoln, 
Chester, Ripon, Manchester, and elsewhere. The only 
alternative to the present, and generally accepted arrange- 
ment, was, to have no canopies at all. Tf any one was m 
doubt as to the effect of such an expedient, let him visit 
Salisbury or Rochester. He would return converted, or the 
ecclesiological spirit was not in him. “The objection to 
the cross on the rood-sereen could hardly be sustained if 
elaboration of detail was to be the ground of it. “1 have 
vet to learn,” he went on, “that criticism has been evoked 
by the orate crosses which surmount the eastern gable of 
early every English Cathedral. A cross of any kind, for 
some mysterious reason, is anathema to a certain type of 
Chritian, but in placing it above the screen, the committee 
have followed ancient precedent. I feel assured that the 
restoration of Selby Abbey will in after vears be accounted 
one of the most splendid achievements of post Reformation 
times, "— Yorkshire Post.” 


——k 
TOWN PLANNING BILL. 


NN Monday, when the report of the Housing and Town 
О) Planning Bill as amended. in committee was con- 
sidered, the Marquis of Salisbury. called attention to 
an incident which occurred at the end of the committee 
stage, when, on behalf of the Government, à clause was 
moved exempting Crown lands in Scotland from the opera- 
tion of the Bill. it being considered necessary by the 
Government, because the practice in. England and Scotland 
was different. He now asked the Government to include 
within the operation of the Bill all the Crown lands which 
were transferred. to the administration of Parliament at the 
beginning of every reign. Earl Beauchamp had said that 
such a power might be used to the disadvantage of Crown 
lands. What interest could the Crown have in being a bad 
landlord? Tt had been said in many parts of the public 
Press that the House of Lords had been engaged in contin- 
ing the operations of the Bill, but it seemed to him that 
the greatest sinner in this respect was the Government. 
The noble earl seemed to think that the Bill might be exer- 
cised to the detriment of the property of the Crown. What 
was this doctrine of detriment? Was the Bill to be exer- 
cised to the detriment of the property of private individuals? 
It surely could only be to their detriment in so far as they 
were bad landlords. It was quite clear that what was good 
for other landowners was good for the Crown. ‘The report 
Was received. 

The Marquis of Salisbury contended that Clause 14 Was 
constructed upon a false basis. and what the Opposition 
desired was a definition of ~ working-classes” in regard to 
housing. Clause 14 dealt with “contracts by the landlord 
in letting working-class houses," and provided: “(1) In 
any contract made after the passing of the Act for letting 
for habitation by persons of the .working-classes a house or 
part of a house there should be implied a condition that the 
house was at the commencement of the holding in all 
respects reasonably fit for human habitation. (2) In this 
section the expression "letting for habitation by persons of 
the working-classes’ means the letting for habitation of a 
house or, part of a house at à rent not exceeding (a) in the 
case of a house situate in the administrative county of 
London, £40; (b) in the case of a house situate in a 
borough or urban district, with a population according to 
the last census for the time being of 30.000 or upwards, 
£26; (c) in the case of a house situate elsewhere, £8.” 
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During the committee stage the figure £8 was substituted 
for 4,16 in the Bill. The Earl of Crewe urged that the 
proposals put forward were a complete reversal of the line 
the Opposition took on the Committee stage. The effect 
of the amendment was to abolish the working-class defini- 
ton altogether. It was unusual to include in a clause a 
definition which was partly general, as proposed in the 
clause as amended. The Marquis of Lansdowne protested 
against the statement that the amendment denoted a com- 
plete reversal of the policy of the Opposition with regard 
to this question. The Bill, as originally introduced, 
coma:ned no definition of working classes. They failed to 
see why there should be an implied. condition of fitness for 
human habitation assumed in the case ol certain premises 
and not in the case of others. In the case of all premises 
these conditions should be universally assumed. If Lord 
Crewe considered the amendment was foreign to the purpose 
of the Bill, and would take the responsibility of saying 
that the Government desired that there should be this 
discrimination between premises occupied by the working- 
classes and others, he did not suppose the amendment would 
be pressed in opposition to that view. The amendment was 
agreed to. On the motion of the Duke of Marlborough, it 
was agreed to add to the last section ^ there shall be implied 
a condition that the house is at the commencement of the 
holding in all respects reasonablv fit for human habitation." 

Part 2 of the Bill, dealing with town-planning, was next 
considered. An amendment. by the Marquis of. Salisbury 
was agreed to. providing that a scheme should include а 
schedule showing each parcel of Fand proposed to be affected, 
together with a map or plan. | 

On Clause 59, “Compensation in respect of property 
injuriously affected," the Marquis of Salisbury moved an 
amendment to the effect that where a property was increased 
in value by the making of a scheme, the responsible autho- 
rity should be entitled to recover from the person. whose 
property was so increased—" such proportion of the expen- 
diture of the authority as, failing agreement, in the opinion 
of the arbitrator has increased the value of such property 
—instead of “in value the amount of that increase.” Lord 
Alverstone thought that the onlv logical course was that 
proposed by the Marquis of Salisbury. He suggested that 
Where а local authority made a road, for instance, the 
arbitrator. would say whether that particular expenditure 
and not the whole scheme had led to the improvement of 
an owner's property, and how much that owner ought to 
contribute. The circumstances were so varied that no one 
could predict what the improvement would be. If the 
expenditure by a local authority improved property, it was 
only fair that the owners should repay it pro rata as the 
arbitrator decided. The amendment was agreed to. 

The Earl of Onslow, on behalf of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, proposed a new sub-section. providing that where а 
local authority neglected or refused to proceed with an 
order made by the Local Government Board sanctioning a 
town-planning scheme, the Board might act in place of the 
local authority. Karl Beauchamp argued that the prepara- 
tion of a scheme could only properly be undertaken by an 
authority on the spot. If the Local Government Board 
had to do it, a special staff would be required, and the 
method of procedure would be very expensive, The 
amendmnet was by leave withdrawn. 


— 
EDINBURGH SURGEONS’ HALL. 


NE of Edinburgh's buildings which combines historical 
interest. with architectural distinetion is the Surgeons’ 
Hall. the headquarters of the Roval College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh. It is a prominent feature of the 
long thoroughfare of which Nicolson Street, in which it 
stands, forms a part. Recently the Surgeons’ Hall has been 
undergoing important structural alterations, which, if they 
do not make much difference in the outward appearance 
of the building, add largely to its accommodation and 
usefulness. The Roval College of Surgeons has a historical 
record, a body, af over four centuries. the 
centenary being celebrated in 1905. 
The college no longer exists as a teaching body, although 
thev are owners of adjoining class-rooms which they rent 
to medical teachers. Their chief function is that of an 


as 


fourth 


v Amimng body. The Surgeons’ Hall provides accom- 
modation for that purpose. It also houses the museum, 
one of the finest of its kind in the kingdom, free to all 
medical students, and also to the general publie. within 
certain limits. 1t is the meeting place of the members of 
the college, and scientific lectures are given there from time 
to time. It has also an extensive library. ‘The alterations 
affect all these various departments. The facilites and 
convenience of the building have been improved in a 
manner not often possible where structural alterations, with 
а view to enlargement, have to be carried out. The 
alterations give the additional accommodation without 
interference with the coherence and proportions of the 
interior. Rather, these mav be said to be improved. The 
old council-room, or hall, formerly occupied the- greater 
portion of the ground storey. It has been vacated as such, 
divided into two, one part being added to the library, and 
the other part forming a reception-room. Previously the 
portion of the building over the old council-room and 
library formed the museum. In preserving and exhibiting 
the specimens therein housed, the college are doing an 


important service to medical science. The greater portion 
of their funds are devoted to this end. The museum, 


naturally, has not been allowed to suffer by the alterations. 
In arrangement, lighting, and space it has been greatly 
improved. "Those familiar with the museum as it previously 
existed, however, will find a considerable difference. 

It was necessary to provide for a new council hall. For 
that purpose the western portion of the old museum, devoted 
to the Barclay collection. has been converted into the coun- 
cil-room. The result has been of a most satuistactory 
character. The council-room has finelvsbalaneed propor- 
tions, and while a classic simplicity is preserved, the interior 
has a remarkably pleasing effect. The ceiling is 
exceptionally fine. In the centre is a dome of muffled 
glass, set in a graceful design of ironwork. Enclosing the 
dome is a square, with moulded ornamentation filling the 
corners, this enclosed again by a larger square. The 
spacious apartment is lighted by three windows on the north 
and an equal number on the south, as well as by the dome. 
The artificial lighting is of a special character. There 
are pendent clusters of electric lights for ordinary use. 
If a subdued light is wanted, there are electric lamps to 
shine from outside the dome. There are also rows of con- 
cealed lamps running along the roof, a few feet from the 
walls. These throw a good light on the interesting and 
valuable collection of portraits, chiefly in medallion form, 
of eminent physicians and surgeons connected with the 
college. One of them is the portrait of John Knox, dated 
1703—not the divine, therefore, although it is Interesting 
to note that the short praver with which the meetings are 
always begun is supposed to haye been written by him. 
The staircase. which formerly gave access to the museum, 
now serves for the new council=room, and has been Im- 
proved in lighting and otherwise. At the head of the 
staircase are hung the portraits of John M'Gill and Adam 
Drummond and others associated with the school of 
medicine before the University had any department for 
medical teaching. "Phe Barclay collection, according to the 
terms of the ‘bequest, have to be located in a separate 
room. Their removal does not interfere, therefore, with 
the general arrangement of the main part of the museum. 
A new public entrance to the museum, however, had to be 
provided. This difficulty was got over by the erection of a 
staircase enclosed in an addition to the main building on 
the north side. An attendant’s-room is also provided for 
above the stair landing. This part of the museum left as 
before, communicates with the new accommodation provided 
on the same level. The college fortunately possessed in 
Hill Square, adjoining the Surgeons’ Hall, certain tenement 
houses. Bv taking in this property, new accommodation 
in a separate room has heen provided for the Barclay 
anatomical collection—with its elephant skeleton, astride on 
the neck of which is the skeleton of an Indian who was 
hanged in 1805. The converted tenement property has also 
furnished further museum space. The design of the original 
museum has been followed in the arrangement of the 
galleries, but glass shelves have been introduced, so as to 
give free passage to the light. The flooring of the galleries, 
with the same object, has been formed of glass. The man 
floor is of oak, in harmony with the older portion of the 
museum. Two staircases have ‘been provided to the new 
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galleries, so that visitors may go up by one and descend by 
the other. Adjoining this part of the museum is the 
obstetrical collection, which is not open to the public. 
There are also conveniently-situated preparation rooms and 
work-rooms, with improved appliances, and a dark room for 
miero-photographic work. The newer portion of the 
museum, In case of fire, is shut off by a heavy metal door, 
which is balanced and made to close automatically on the 
fusing of soft metal inks. ‘The long room, in which oral 
examinations were held. has been divided into a number of 
smaller rooms, in which candidates will be examined 
singly. The demand for the Fellowship of the college, it 
тау be mentioned, has been growing rapidly in the last few 
vears, and is very popular with Army and Navy surgeons, 
The membership of the college has accordingly grown 
largely in number. The architect for the alterations is Mr. 
A. Balfour Paul.— The Scotsman.” 


— =k 
TRADE NOTES. 


THe Empire Skating Rink, Warrington, is being ventilated 
bv means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators, 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 
cnester. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. A. England, architect, St. 
Anne’s-on-the-Sea, the “Boyle” system of natural ventila- 
tion, embracing the latest patent "air-pump" ventilator: 
and air inlets, has been applied to the Conservative Club, 
Littleborough. 

IN connection with the erection of the new buildings m 
Whitehall, for the Office of Woods and Forests, from the 
designs of John «Murray. Esq., F.R.I.B.A., it is interest- 
ing to note that the whole of the Portland stone, of which 
it is constructed, came from the “Wakeham” quarries of 
the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., proprietors of the Portland 
quarries at Portland; and the contractors were Messrs. 
Mowlem and Co. 


WE have received from Millars? Karri and Jarrah Co. 
(1902), Ltd., of 72. Bishopsgate Street, ‘London, E.C., a 
beautifully illustrated. book, showing all the different stages 
in the production of wood for flooring. interior woodwork, 
fencing, etc., from the growing trees in the forest to the 
final manufactured article ready for use—the whole forming 
à very interesting series of illustrations. The manufactures 
of this firm are so well known that they hardly need апу 
detailed description, but we may point out that the company 
have received some excellent testimonials from many of the 
principal city and borough engineers in the country. 


THE ancient Darlington Collegiate Church of St. Hildas, 
erected by Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, many centunes 
avo, and the finest in the County of Durham, has received 
a great improvement in the form of a first-rate clock and 
chimes, generally on the lines of the late Lord Grimthorpe. 
and made and fixed Dv Messrs. William Potts and Sens, 
of Leeds and Newcastle; thi are to be dedicated on Sunday. 
October 10, by the Venerable Archdeacon of Auckland and 
the Rev. D. Walker. M.A., Vicar. The clock, which has 
been erected by public subseription, wall he started һу the 
Mavor of Darlington. Messrs. W. Potts and Sons are 
also making a large clock and chimes for the К.С. Church, 
South Bank, Middlesbrough, in the same district, for the 
Rev. Canon Nolan. Also new clock, with four external 
dials, aml chimes for Holy Trinity Church, Bridlington, 
on Lord Grmthorpe's plans, to be erected shortly. This 
clock, being in close proximity to the promenade, will be 
a great boon to the visitors of this busy and thriving Water 
ing place. | 
— k 


THe City Lands Committee of the Corporation are propos 
ing to erect an addition of three storeys over the library 
corridor on the east side of the porch of Guildhall, and to 
open up and clear the crypt to render it suitable for use 
as an adjunct to. the museum. Thev also suggest the 
utilisation of certain vaults under Guildhall as strong rooms 
for the Bridge House Estates. The estimated cost of the 
scheme is 43,800. 
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EU . q. ° within practical politics. we should heartily endorse the 
Y he British Architect. proposal to make the original Dance front again complete, 
and so retain a picturesque appearance which has figured in 

_ Guildhall records the world over for тоге than a hundred 


LONDON: FRIDAY,!OCTOBER 15 1909. _ years. It may be noted that Dance's original drawing 
2 ot N ° 
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THE GUILDHALL, 


VERYONE is familiar with the picturesque front of the 
E present Guildhall, and though it presents a mixed 
travesty of Gothic, with very poor and wooden 
imitation of the old hall, it has been accepted as one of the 
genuinely interesting pictures of the City of London. But 
now that a proposal is coming forward for the restoration 
of Dance's design to its original balance and extent, we may 
well consider the reason why there should be any alteration 
in what has been so long accepted without question. | 
The curious attempt at Gothic which was designed by 
Dance and erected in about 1789 has some h'storical interes: 
as being the only remaining example of the kind he erected, 
and as the architect of Newgate Gaol, we must admit he 
possessed some signal ability. We may concede that the 
destructive progress at the Guildhall has had progressively 
worse results, and that Wren's erection here in place of the 
old Gothic porch was much better than the work Dance put 
in place of Wren's. And it can hardly be contended that 
the poor imitation Gothic done by Sir Horace Jones, when 
one flank of Dance's front was destroved. possesses any 
value, architectural or archeological. It is nothing of value | 
in itself, and represents nothing properly which went before. 
There is, therefore, much to be said for the present pro- 
posal to replace Dance's east wing once more, and so obtain 
some valuable extra rooms, which will not do anything to 
destroy the amenity of the old hall, and may do much to 
improve the general service of the Guildhall, and lead the 
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showed a much more curious mixture of Classic and Gothic 
features than that we see actually carried out, and the 
present quaint finish of the pinnacles is a vast improvement 
on the odd spikes of acanthus which were first. suggested. 
The architect will find it of much interest. to compare Sir 
Christopher Wren's mixture of Renaissance and pseudo- 
Gothic in his front with this later essay by Dance, or to follow 
the architectural history of the Guildhatl step bv step in its 
| gradual but certain decadence of design. A place like the 
| Guildhall, one supposes, cannot afford to lose its traces of 
historical descent, and when those traces include such a 
picturesque front as that by Dance, we тау well try to 
secure its preservation. At least it is not interfering with 
any evidence of older work which matters, and we тау well 
plead for many years’ further delay before the last ‘traces 
of its old appearance are Wiped away from the Guildhall 
frontage. Within the last few years the architectural care 
bestowed on the old Guildhall has borne fruit of the greatest 
value, and we can see clearly that this latest proposal paves 
the wav for still further preservation of its artistic and 
archeological interest to future generations. Our two 
illustrations show how the Guildhall looks at present, and 


| 
x The Guildhall, London, as it might be. 
| 


a 
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the east flank of Dance's design be carried out. It would 
both serve modern ronvenience and replace a bit of old 
history. The suggestion has more to recommend it than 
can be discovered by studving the matter from an easy chair, 
and we strongly recommend the study of our old Guildhall 
and its past historv to those who have hitherto neglected it. 
‘The Guildhall, London, as it is at present. An original sketch bv John Carter is shown at page 72 in 
l Pree's historv, where something of Wren's curious jumble 
Way to further improvement of old work. We must say | may be seen when it was half pulled down, to make wav 
in think it is time that a broader and more liberal view for Dance. It is а slovenly sketch. but obviously gives some- 
prevailed as to architectural design, and that modern archi- thing near the truth. and the modern architect of culture 
a ought to be allawed to live their own life. If, how- would doubtless be mightily ashamed to have produced 

er, an entirely new front to the Guildhall еп:тапсе is not | such a design, But one of the most interest'ng illustrations 
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of old London which the student may studv is à charming 
Sepia view by J. G. Buckler now in the Guildhall library, 
showing the east flank of Dance's front and the west front 
of the Guildhall chapel adjoining it. To the right is the 
hne old Blackwell Hall. with a striking late pens ssance 


doorw av in the centre of a brick frontage of 102 feet. This 
illustration shows how interesting the streets of London 
were even little more than a hundred years ago. This 


drawing is in Price's history. at page 144. 

That there is under the large hall of the Guildhall one 
of the most beautiful Gothic crypts in England, with prac- 
tically all the charm of its ancient value still unspoilt can- 
not, we think, be fully realised, not even, we fear, by the 
architectural profession, whom it mostly concerns. When 
it is borne in mind that only some twelve months since the 
beautiful Purbeck shafts which support the vaulting of the 
crypt were covered with tar, and largely obscured by modern 
conveniences, it is, we think, safe to assume that the 
profession, as a whole, has hardly vet been able to realise 
the singular beauty of this fine Gothic work. We know of 
no Got hie crypt that presents more striking or beautiful 
results in its general forms, and it mav safely be said that 
in interest of detail it is amongst the best of old Gothic 
examples. Yet this crypt has still to be further rescued 
from the defacement and misuse which modern needs have 
brought about, and meantime we cannot feel too grateful 
to the Court of Common Council for bringing it back from 
its former state of neglect. 

We wonder if the Architectural Association has ever paid 
a visit to the Guildhall and learnt all about its past 
historv and appearance, as well as its present condition. 
This is surely one of the most interesting subjects which 
could be studied bv them, and we suggest it as a possibility 
in the near future. In the City ЛЕЕВ (Мт. Sydney 
Perks) we have one to whom all this past history has been 
a matter of close study, and who should be an invaluable 
guide for such a visit. 

Those who might judge of this beautiful old crypt from 
the illustrations of it in Prices history, without actually 
seeing it, would form a wholly inadequate and misleading 
idea. In the general view, at page 96, the character of the 
detail is quite Jost, for the capitals are beautiful examples 
of the early English type. though with an abacus which 
suggests the date of the actual build ng about 1420. The 
ervpt measures 76ft. bv 46ft. 3im.. b an average height 

of 13. yin. It ts vaulted by three bays, in the width about 
13ft. yin., whilst. the columns measure some ıyft. zin. 
between the shafts in the longitudinal directon. The vault- 
ing appears to have been originally of a higher piteh, with 
ilie floor above at a higher level. and the pointed arch sec- 
tion thus used would agree better with the eariy character 
of the caps than does the present four-centred arch. Price 
savs that for excellence of design, soundness of construction, 
and also for its good condition the crypt is unrivalled and 


unique. 


MODERN DESIGN. 


HE note of admonition as te modem design which was 
T to be found in the address of the President (Mr. 
Henry Tanner) to the Architectural Association last 
Friday is no doubt needed, for the temptation to fly from 
the horrors of dry steel skeletons into the arms of the full- 
blooded beauties of traditional form is almost irresistible. 
This must. however, be sternly resisted, and we must face 
the fact that modern commerce demands all the space and 
light which the attenuated forms of light construction 
afford, and sets little store by the breadth and solidity of 
«fort which makes rich or dignified architecture. We must 
bend our throughts to the production of building which 
shall combine lightness and strength, and in certain struc- 
tures we must be content to emphasise the fact that thev are 
supported on stilts. When th's latter is the case we shall 
only make our design worse bv giving an impress; on of 
solidity and mass, ‘such as will only cause the points of 
support to appear weaker and more inadequate. Better 
is throw awav at once the А В С of our architectural 
alphabet and learn a new language than try to derorate an 
engineering skeleton with the traditional details of stone 


and brick and wood. “There is no doubt that we shall 
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have to evolve a new method of treatment for the т 
types of construction, unless we are going to be content to 
let our architecture be a mere shell or screen of stone, 
pegged or hung to the structural members, screening these 
trom view, without indicating their underlying form." In 
these words Mr. Tanner points out that we ic an archi- 
tectural problem before us which must be faced, if the best 
qualities of architectural design are to be brought into 
harmony with the demands of commercial architecture. 
Fortunatelv there «loes not appear to be a general demand for 
middle-class houses which can be produced from a certain 
set mould, all exactly of the same pattern, which would 
male them cheaper. There is a demand for variety in 
house design, and hence results the uneasy effort of the 
speculative builder towards a picturesque variety of forms. 
Domestic architecture will probably not be seriously or 
injuriously affected by ferro-concrete or any modem develop. 
ments of economical construction, but commercial archi- 
tecture must be affected very definitely, апа, probably for 
some time, very injuriously. We are always claiming for 
architects a definite and responsible share in designs which 
are almost exclusivelv now in the hands of engineers, but 
we should realise now that the engineering element has come 
into modern building construction, and “that the architect 
must face it and master its possibilities, unless he 1s to be 
ousted from his own proper province and legitimate field of 


work. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


№ evidence of the appreciation of English domestic 
architecture js perhaps indicated by an order 
which has just been received for several copies 
of Mr. Raffles Davisons “Modern Homes” for 
despatch to Japan: Hut, as the — "Architectural 
Review rightly observes, there is no country in 
Europe which could show such an interesting and good 
selection of examples of modern domestic work as “ Modern 
Homes” sets forth to the credit of English architects. 


THE first meeting of the Architectural Craftsmen’s Society 
for the current session was held in the Technical College, 
G'asgow, on the 8th inst. Mr. James Flett, the president, 
read a Paper entitled * The Survevor’s Level: Its Use and 
Adjustment.” After explaining in detail the various parts 
of the level now generally used and the necessary adjust- 
ments required, including adjustment of the line of collima- 
tion, the lecturer gave examples of simple and compound 
levelling, explaining how the readings obtained were reduced 
by the “rise and fall” and collimation methods. 


THE forty-third annual meeting of the Liverpool Master 
Builders’ Association was bel in the hoard-room, 24, Sir 
Thomas Street, Mr. Frank Griffiths, the retiring president, 
occupying the chair at the commencement of the proceed- 
ings. After the adoption of report and treasurer's statement, 
Mr. R. Arthur Costain was elected president for the ensuing 
vear, and in returning thanks he urged all the members to 
lovally « carry ont the recomme ndations of the council. The 
retiring president having been thanked for his valuable 
services, the following officers were elected :—Mr. Charles 
Tomkinson, senior vice-president ; Mr. К. Stevenson Jones. 
junior vice-president; Mr. J. T. Duthie. treasurer; and 
Messrs. Н. E. Dallow and J. Sirett Brown, hon. auditors. - 
Thirty-six members were elected to form the council for the 
ensuing vear. The council is divided up into six trade 
committees, representing the bricklavers, masons, plasteters 
and slaters, carpenters and joiners, painters, plumbers, and 
gasfitters, and electricians. Mr. J. B. Johnson brought 


forward the question of forming a building trades’ exchange. 


and after considerable discussion the matter was referred to 
the council for consideration. 


IN the course of a long letter. Mr. J. Chandler, Е.5.1. 
(Finchlev) puts the follow ing case: s Tt is generally known 
that substantial builders adopt the following procedure m 
their business pursuits, (1) Freehold land is purchased а at 
the market price, sav £100 per plot. (2) A building is 
erected on the plot within a reasonable time, to cost, say. 
£300. (3) The builder reserves a reasonable trade profit for 
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himself, say 4530, and then offers his building and land, 
which have cost him 4,600, lor sale, either as freehold at 
£650, or as leasenold at 4550. subject to an annual ground 
rent of £4, and so on. Upon a sale being effected, the 
question arises what is the increment on which duty is pay- 
able. Before the Budget can receive the support of anvone 
connected with the building industry the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must make it quite clear that so much of the 
difference between the cost of land, plus the cost of erecting 
buildings thereon and the sale price, as can be fairly 
attributable to the builder s skill, time and trade should be 
free from taxation.” Our reply to this, says the “Daily 
Chronicle,” is that it 1s only necessary to refer to the Incre- 
ment Value duty clauses, as thev have passed committee, in 
order to see that all increment “fairly attributable to the 
builder’s skill, time and trade” will be altogether exempt 
from the tax. More than this, f tae increase in land value 
is only 10 per cent., or less, that also will be exempt. 
So that the builder’s trade profit will escape the tax in toto, 
and so will the first 10 per cent. of increment which he does 
nothing to produce. 


Тнв “Liverpool Courier” says that “owing to the disturbing 
influences of the Budget,” the Midland Railway Company has 
postponed indefinitely the execution of the project for the 
rebuilding of the Adelphi Hotel, T.iverpool, at an estimated 
cost of over £600,000. 


THE Newcastle Society of Antiquaries on Saturday paid a 
visit to Gilsland, to view excavations which have been 
carried out there by Mr. J. P. Gibson and Mr. Gerald 
Simpson, two of the society’s members. Examinations on 
the same site were made some vears ago, with but little 
result, but taking a new point of departure the present 
excavations have had more success, the most interesting find 
being the site of an old mile castle on the line of the Roman 
wall, close to the well-known railway loop. The value of 
the find, says the “Yorkshire Post,” “es largely in the great 
amount of Roman masonry discovered, part of the walls 
rising to a height of ten courses. The building appears to 
have been considerably larger than the well-known mile 
castle at Housesteads, and had gateways to the north and 
south. The sides of the north gateway are in a very good 
state of preservation, rising to 6ft. and 7ft. on either side. 
This gateway, in the later period of the occupation, appears 
to have been closed for half its width. Portions have been 
found of a flight of stairs leading to the ramparts, and there 
are traces of a complete set of interior bui'dings. such as 
have been found nowhere else. The walls of the castle are 
olt. thick, and those of the interior building 2ft. thick. 
One face of the north wall of the castle rises to oft. in 
height. The chief smaller finds are three Roman coins. all 
of different Emperors. 


———*——— 
COMPETITIONS. 


Ir will be remembered that the assessor's award of the third 
premium in the Grimsby Town Hall Competition was not 
accepted by the finance committee, on the ground that the 
architect’s estimate was considerably above the limit stipu- 
lated, and the assessor, Sir W. Alfred Celder, F.R.I.B.A.. 
was asked for an explanation. This came before the 
finance committee on Wednesday evening last, and, being 
considered satisfactory, the third premium goes to Messrs. 
Rigby, Oliver and Phipps, of 92, Market Street, Manchester. 
for design No. 47. 


A GENERAL meeting of the patrons of the Royal Incorpora- 
lated, and the assessor, Sir W. Alfred Gelder. F.R.I.B.A.. 
the Hosp'tal Hall, John S:ireet, Glasgow. Amongst the 
minutes submitted for approval were those of the sub- 
committee on lands, which contained a report by Mr. Frank 
Burnet on the designs lodged in the competition for laving 
ou: the lands of Thornliebank for feuing. The report 
Stated that 32 designs, all under motto. had been sent in. 
together with a sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the competitor, and that after very full considera- 
поп he was of opinion that the plans by “Hutchesonta,” 
“Auld Hoose.” “Utility,” and “Omega” were, in the order 
named, the successful competitors. The minutes having 
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been approved, on the motion of Councilor Robert Ander- 
son, convener of the Lands Committee, the sealed envelopes 
Were opened and the names announced as follows :—(1) 
" Hutchesonia.” Messrs. Josh. Boyd and Co., architects, 49, 
Bath Street, Glasgow; (2) “Auld Hoose,” Mr. Daniel 
M'Innes, C.E., 3, Kennvhill Square, Dennistoun, Glasgow ; 
(3) Utility.” Mr. J. Gilchrist Bennett, C. E. and land sur- 
vevor, High Street. Paisley; (4) “Omega,” Messrs. W. К. 
Copland and Sons, engineers, 146, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. 


THE Academy Committee of Hamilton Burgh School Board 
have decided to recommend the adoption of the design of 
Messrs. Cullen, Lochhead and Brown, architects, Hamilton 
and Motherwell, for the new academy which is to be built 
at Auchincampbell, Hamilton. There were fully 30 sets 
of ptans from architects in Lanarkshire (including Glasgow), 
to which area the competition was confined. Mr. Bell, 
president of Glasgow and West of Scotland Institute of 
Architects, was the assessor, and he gave Messrs. Cullen’s 
plans first place. This design snows a building costing 
approximately 4 35.000. 


)ا س 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PAIR OF HOUSES.—HAMPSTEAD GARDEN 
SUBURB, 


J. GORDON ALLEN, Architect. 


THESE two houses have been built this year in “ Hampstead 
Wav,” the main street through this pleasant suburb at 
Hampstead. They “are opposite the houses by the same 
architect, illustrated. in this paper on June 12 last year. 
The accommodation consists of a hall with a fireplace and 
two good sitting-rooms, with four bed-rooms.: etc., on the 
first floor, where tne landing ts lit by a dormer window. 
The walls are of brick and rougheast, with portions of the 
bay windows decorated with a simple design in stamped 
plaster. The roof is covered with red hand-made tiles. 
Mr. Bretzfelder was the builder. 


HOUSE AT FARNHAM ROYALI.. 


MoscROP-YOUNG AND GLANFIELD, Architects. 

This house has been erected at Farnham Roval, near 
Slough. Bucks. The object to be kept in view in designing 
the house was to keep the elevation as simple as possible 
in accordance with the wishes of the client, who is an artist. 
The accommodation on the ground floor consists of dining- 
room, sitting-room, drawing-room, butler’s pantry and the 
usual offices. One of the stipulations was that the drawing. 
room should be large, the size of it being 20ft. bv rsft., 
opening on to a verandah. On the first floor there are five 
bed-rooms, large bath-room, and linen-room, with hot-water 
pipes. In the roof is a large studio rsft. bv 12ft. The roof 
is ей with hand-made sand-faced tiles, treated to get a 
good weather colour. The elevations are treated as follows: 
Red brick plinth carried up to sill level; Portland cement 
rougheast on hard stock bricks; red brick sil's and caps to 
ch mnevs. A feature is made of the large entrance porch, 
which faces south. The beams of ceiling in dining-room 
and hall were stained with ^ Solignum." АП the woodwork 
of kitchen offices was stained. with “Solignum” of a green 
shade, the rest of the woodword being pointed ivorv-white 
throughout. The windows are all glazed with leaded Tights, 
The contract price was £1,149. The architects are Messrs. ` 
Moscrop-Young and Glanfield, of r2. Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C. The builder was Mr. William Hartlev. of 
Wexham, near Slough. | 


PROPOSED CHAPEL. BERNDORF. LOWER 
AUSTRIA. | 


Joun T. Lee, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

THE site acquired for this chapel is at the end of the 
Hauptstrasse, the chapel being placed on the higher level, 
with its main approach through a vaulted Ivchgate from 
the fmain street below. and thence by flights of steps to a: 
terrace the whole width of the western facade of «he chapel, 
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giving access to the north and south entrances, with a pro- 
jecting baptistery in the centre. On the axis of this mised 
terrace 15 placed the statue of S. Peter. The approach 
then divides and gives access from the Bestehendestrasse to 
the north porch on one side, and on the other to the south 
porch, as well as to a loggia. or refuge, leading through 
the churchyard to an approach on the high level at the south- 
east corner of the site. From the north porch a turret stair 
leads to a muniment room above, and from the south porch 
a similar stair is provided giving access to a library. The 
space between the western porches is divided inio a vaulted 
narthex of three bays, the centre forming a baptisterv, and 
‚5 carried up the full height of the nave. | 

The nave is divided into three bays by stone arches, each 
bay being subdivided bv ribs into panels having in relief the 
Hierarchy of Heaven. 

The chancel also consists of three bays, subdivided by 
Stone arches, in the lower portion of which is an enriched 
arcade, on the north, east and south walls, including screens 
to the organ chamber and vestry. The arcades within the 
sacrarium include a credence and sedilia. The organ is 
designed to overhang the choir seats, as shown in the interior 
perspective view, “he panels of the chancel roof are sub- 
divided, Uke the nave, bv ribs, and will have the Firmament 
of Heaven to complete the Hierarchy treatment in the nave. 

The object aimed at has been to design a chapel which 
should be an important feature from the main street and 
above all dominate the surrounding houses on the higher 
level to the north-east, and to have its approaches dealt 
with as a part of the scheme for the chapel. 

The materials proposed are hardwood for all internal 
fittings and local stone; and for the exterior red brick 
facings, with warm local stone dressings to windows and 
doors, local tiles being used for the roofs, the fleche, ete., 
to be covered with copper. 

The drawing from which our 
appeared in this year’s Academy. 


illustration is copied 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


T the first meeting after the recess, the chairman, Sir 

A Melvill Beacheroft, read a letter from Mr. Hormman 

intimating his willingness to build a lecture-hall tor 

200 people at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, to cost 

not more than 44,500, on condition of his approving the 

design. The matter was referred to the Local Government 
Committee. 

The Parliamentary Committee reported that at the request 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer a memorandum had been 
prepared with regard to the allocation among local authori- 
ties of one moiety of the duties on land values under the 
Finance Bill, and recommended that the memorandum be 
approved. Sir John Benn, M.P., moved, as an amendment, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer also be informed "that 
the council views with satisfaction the prospect of relief 
to the rates of London secured by the inclusion in the Budget 
of the taxation of ground values.” He said he was told on 
the highest authority that the present site values of London 
were represented by £600,000,000, and that Dv 1930 that 
figure was likely to be increased to 4,055.000,000. Sup- 
posing they were successful in getting 20 per cent. of the 
£,65,000,000 increase, that would represent £13.000,000 in 
the next 20 vears, which would go a long way towards rehev- 
ing the overburdened ratepayer of London. Sir John Benn s 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. P. E. Pilditch, the chairman of the Local Govern- 
ment Committee, in replv to a question stated that the ground 
plan of London had been completed so far as 113 out of 
the 115) square miles of which it was composed were con- 
cerned. It showed up to the present 34,600 owners, of 
whom 187 owned 60 square miles. Of that amount 19 
square miles were owned by the Crown, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, the London County Council, and the City 
Corporation, which bodies constituted the largest owners. 
Of the remaining 34,413 owners, the average ownership was 
about one acre. A considerable proportion of these owned 
one house or plot onlv, but at present it was impossible 
to give the exact number. 

It was decided to invite tenders by public advertisement 
for the construction of the southern low-level sewer from 
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Deptford to Battersea. Tenders had previously been 
‘advertised for, but Messrs. G. Shellabear and Son, of 
Plymouth, whose estimate of £473,416 was the lowes 
received, withdrew their tender, as they were unable to 
place the order for cast-iron at the price they anticipated, 
and Mr. H. sl. Nowell, whose tender of £473,575 was the 
second lowest, had also intimated that certain items in the 
schedule had been miscalculated by him, which would 
increase the amount of his tender to £491,969. An amend. 
ment to reter the matter back to the main drainage com. 
mittee to consider whether the work could not be carried 
out by direct labour under the direction of the committee 
was defeated by до votes to 23. The council eventually 
agreed: that the committee should be authorised to do the 
work m sections if considered advisable, 


———*——— 


THB HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING BILL. 
SUMMARY of the proceedings when the House of 
Lords met to discuss the Housing and Town 
Planning Bill on the third reading, which was 
formally moved by Earl Beauchamp, is given as follows in 
the “Daily Telegraph”:—In а conciliatory speech Earl 
Cawdor explained an amendment intended to meet the 
objections raised to the provisional order procedure, which 
had been 


substituted in committee for the Government s 
scheme or giving extreme powers to the Local Government 
Board. His new proposal was to set up a procedure under 


the commissioners to. be appointed. under the Development 
Bill. Earl Beauchamp was unable to assent to the ameadment, 
which he regarded as going far in the direction of setting 
up a bureaucracy. Nor were the Development Commis- 
stoners, whose work was concerned with agricultural matters, 
а suitable body to approve of town planning schemes. He 
expressed the hope, however, that an agreement might be 
arrived at on this difference of view. Lord Salisbury, en 
the other hand, thought Earl Cawdor's proposal a states- 
manlike one, and argued that Earl Beauchamp s objection 
only showed that he had failed to master the Development 
Bill. Lord Crewe persisted in maintaining the Government's 
attitude, and finally the amendment was withdrawn. One 
Important alteration, however, remained to be effected. 
A sub-section of Clause 61 deals with cases where private 
property may be interfered with for the sake of “securing 
the amenity of the area in question, and lavs it down that 
such cases shall not give rise to compensation. The Earl 
of Malmesbury now moved the addition of a provision for 
the award of compensation where unusual and excessive 
restrictions are placed upon the use of the property. Lord 
Crewe deckired that if this amendment, which had Lord 
Lansdowne’s support, were pressed, the Government could 
not proceed with the Bil. The principle that owners of 
building land might be compelled to sacrifice some ol 
their possible profits was absolutely at the bottom of the 
measure, even though such a sentiment “might be regarded 
as Socialistic.” The Colonial Secretary s speech Was 
deseribed by Lord Salisbury as language of singular exaggera- 
tion, for the amendment was only to operate in unusual 
cases, and on a division the Government were left in à 
minority of 66. A proposal of Lord Salisbury to include 
the Crown lands in the scope of the Bill was withdrawn 
under protest, and the measure was then passed. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE Liverpool Architectural Society, on the 11th, in- 
augurated the mew session by re-electing Mr. T. Е: 
Eccles as president. The vice-presidents are Professor 

Reilly and Mr. Hinde, and Messrs. Aldridge and Fraser 
are the secretaries. The membership this session is fifty- 
one fellows, seventy-eight associates (which 15 a record). 
and twenty-eight  students—total. 157; against fiftv-sın 
fellows, sixty-nine associates, and twenty-five students— 
total, rso—last vear. The new President, in his opening 
address, referred to the satisfactorv series of lectures that 
had been arranged for the session. With regard to the 
University of Liverpool, the School of Civic Design was 
now un fait accompli, and the sylabus for the session Was 
very comprehensive. Members of their society would do 
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well to take advantage of the opportunity provided in the 
school of advancing and broadening their ideas and outlook 
on the general lay-out of cities, estates, gardens, etc. Con- 
graculating the arts committee of the corporation and Mr. 
Dibdin on the success of this year’s autumn exhibition, he 
trusted that before long they would see these pictures 
annually housed in a gallery second to none in the kingdom. 
The present Art Gallery had to serve а dual purpose—thr 
display of the citys permanent collection, also to provide 
accommodation for the annual autumn exhibition, thereby 
incurring the necessity of removing and storing many of the 
pictures during a considerable part of the year. In a city 
of the importance of Liverpool, surely this should not be the 
case. In this age of advance they could not neglect. the 
fact that aeroplanes and such like wouid probably come «o 
stay. Accommodation would have to be made for them, 
which would require the combined skill of engineers aiit 
architects working in harmony. There was a possibility 
that the large superficial areas occupied by the railway 
termini might be utilised for the arrival and departure 
of these winged means of transit, possibiv by the construc- 
tion of flat roofs for alighting and flighting. Liverpool 
residents must have noticed how remarkable had been th: 
increase 1n the number of cafes, and the changes in the 
mode of living for which they had been responsible. lt 
was the nearest approach to the Continental life he knew 
of, and if they could see the dav when open-air restaurants 
could be introduced, or even if the roofs could be removed 
in summer, existence would more nearly approach living with 
pleasure, and the dull monotony of life have some means of 
being relieved. There was an increasing necessity for 
residential flats in a city like Liverpool, where there was 
a large and ever-moving population, The demand was 
unquestionably great. In town-planning schemes for the 
remodelling of any desirable localities, the question of the 
erection of flats and their place in the scheme should be 
seriously entertained. Liverpool would thus become more 
attractive to visitors. He did not wish to tread in the 
held of politics, vet one could not disregard what one read 
concerning the possible effect on our profession if the Budget 
became law in its present form. A leading London 
auctioneer stated that if the Budget was passed no land would 
be sold for building, no house would be built, and the out- 
look for bricklayers. plasterers, carpenters, joiners, painters, 
decorators, and even job gardeners was a black one. On 
the other hand, a peer had stated that he had sold property 
in London a few months ago for more than the reserve price, 
and that any depression that might exist in the value of 
house property dated back some vears ago, and certainly not 
since the introduction of the Budget. However, time alone 


would tell. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION * 
(5 ENTLEMEN and Fellow Members of the Architectural 
Association, —In addressing you to-night, as is the 
_ custom for your President at the first meeting of the 
session, 1 am deeply sensible both of the honour vou have 
done me, and the responsibility which you have laid upon 
my shoulders—a responsibility. which, without the help ot 
many kind friends interested in the A.A., I should not feel 
capable of undertaking. Knowing the loyal support which 
I shall receive from everyone, I am sustained bv the hope 
that I may satisfactorily discharge the duties which naturally 
devolve upon such a position as this, whieh I am indeed 
proud to hold, 
| feel great diffidence in addressing, 
especially on such lines as are usual, ab 
the bulk of whom, 
to learn ; 


this evening, 
a body of men from 
at any rate, I should be only too glad 
і In; to say nothing of having to address them on sub- 
Jess m which the major portion of my audience is probably 
oe informed as myself. But I venture to aspire to at 
E one qualification, and that is, mv desire. or rather mv 
аа, to do my utmost to advance А.А. interests 
L. Pap жоо 
. ' easure >, ES alwavs S 

been in the past, cla ly when 1 IE ihe _ U 
manner in which mv baza S s sus : AK 
, AICA mv predecessors carried out their arduous 
residential duties. 
My task is made no lighter by having to follow 
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| footsteps of our late President, Mr. Walter Cave, who tilled 
the ofhce which such success and general satisfaction that 
he has made it very difficult for his successor to approach 
the standard he has set, to say nothing of acting up to If, 
far less surpassing it. | 

My only claim to be in the position in which I find myseit 
to-night, is that for some years past I have been intimately 
connected with the administration of this large and important 
institution, and, generally speaking, have some knowledge 
of the workings of the A.A., from which experience I am 
able to locate our weak points, which, I am happy to say, 
| consider to be few, and also to appreciate our many good 
and beneficial ones, which to me seem to exceed by far the 
former. | do not sav this with any wish to flatter the 
association, but I am giving my opinion for what it is 
worth, an opinion gained partly by experience, and partly 
bv the appreciation and eriticism of others which I have 
been privileged to hear, eritieism which has been directed 
impartially and with a desire to assist us, and not to decry 
our efforts. 

One of the first thoughts that occur, I imagine, to the 
President of a society like ours is: “What sort of a council 
have L to work with?" and in my case, I am glad to say, 
t e consideration of this point is encouraging. The council 
which vou have elected, gentlemen, is one which compares 
favourably with those during my years of office in other 
capacities. T am sorry to sav we lose a few old friends, 
Messrs. Lous Ambler, A. Needham Wilson, W. Curtis 
Green, and W. Wonnacott, all of whom retired owing to 
our new legislation which limits tenure of office, the idea 
being to change more frequently the personnel of the council, 
and to introduce new blood—a procedure, however, which 
| feel тау not always be to our advantage when valuable 
members are thereby removed, T. trust, however, that the 
new members of council will not think by mv saving this 
that I would for one moment desire their exclusion, for. 
ол the contrary, I most heartily welcome them all, Messrs. 
R. Frank Atkinson, G. Leonard Elkington, Horace Field, 
and Gerald C. Horslev, and trust that they will find the 
work here as interesting and engrossing as do the rest of us. 

In Messrs. F. Dare Clapham and C. Wontner Smith, I 
am endowed with two right hands, and in further adding 
to my support Messrs. Maurice E. Webb and Edwin Gunn 
as hon. secretaries, the fickle goddess has dealt very kindly 
with me; for with these men and the rest of our very able 
council at my back, I am certainly well-equipped (as far 
as the help of others can be desired) to deal with апу 
knotty problems that тау claim our attention during the 
session. The permanent staff, headed by Mr. Driver, whom 
I may refer to almost as an А.А. institution, has during 
my experience of it served us consistently well, and will, 
I have no doubt, continue to do so, although the increase 
and the importance of the work which has to be done must 
be felt by them as much as by the officers and council 
whom vou annually elect, 

The duties of all honorary officers must have been verv 
heavy before we had such a well-organised staff, and I 
often wonder how the duties of the A.A. President of 40 
or SO years ago varied from those which have now to be 
undertaken; I suppose the educational branch is the largest 
item, apart from the fact that the number of members is 
nearly doubled, and the necessary incidental work thereby 
entailed greatly increased. We have, I am glad to say, 
two very early presidents still with us, Mr. T. M. Rickman 
and Mr. R. Phené Spiers, both of whom I am proud to 
call mv friends, and I only wish we could have them with 
us here to-night, and hear their views on the changes which 
have occurred in the А.А. since they held the reins of 
office, Speaking of 40 or so vears ago, E should like to remind 
you all that it is exactly до vears ago—some vears before 
a goodly number of us here to-night were born—that the 
annual excursions were started, and as a proof of the keen- 
ness of the older members, T would like to tell vou that 
one member, Mr. John Johnson, has not falled once to 
attend and work as hard or harder than апу of us—a very 
remarkable record. T trust he will be with us many vears 
longer to set up an even more remarkable опе, though 1 
think it is already almost unbreakable, the only men likely 
to get near it being Messrs. Scarles-Wood, Talbot-Brown, 
Hennings, and Clapham. 
Be D not supported nearly as well 
as T st affords a unique Opportunity of visit- 
ing A ate houses and many other types of building under 
particularly favourable circumstances, and T think all who 


have attended will agree that the w ck is one full of pleasure 
and instruction. ‘This rather indifferent attendance is all 
the more regrettable when we recollect that only a few 
vears ago, when a particularlv interesting excursion Wis 
on the tapis, there was a clamour that places were primarily 
, allotted to those who usually attended. Personally, 1 think 
this course quite right, as consistent support should always 
be recognised in a matter of this sort, and one cannot help 
noticing that the agitators at the time mentioned have been 
supporters neither before nor since, 

On considering the general condition of the association, 
we cannot, 1 am afraid, be altogether satisfied at present, 
for although we have wiped off the building debt, our 
annual balance has been decreasing rapidly, and what 
worse, consistentlv, and, indeed, so serious do we consider 
the position that we are proposing during this session to 
thoroughly investigate the finance of all our departments, 
and to put each section as far as possible on a more 
remunerative basis. 

Our total membership this vear shows a slight decrease, 
as we have had 132 resignations and losses, as against 84 
new members, and I am very sorry to say 
lost by death several old and very valued. members: 


Is 


Mr. 


Gruning, who was so universally respected—prebably his 
name appeared in the bulk of cases during the last few 
years as arbitrator er third) surveyor; Mr. W. Penfold 


and Mr. Cole Adams, former presidents; Professor Hulme, 
who for a long time was a valued member of our lecturing 
staff, are only a few of those whose loss we have to deplore. 

This decline in our membership I attribute to the vers 
long period of depre ssion through which we are at present 
passing, and which is affecting so very adversely the most 
important trades in this country —àamong. others, the build- 
ing trade; of course, architecture suffers at the same time. 
However, the historians will tell vou that history 
itself, and we know of similar periods of depression through 
which we have passed which have been succeeded by a fow- 
ing tide of prosperity, which I trust will be the fortune of 
out countrv—and, incidentally, ourselves—in this instance. 

I am afraid that, like most professions, ours IS OVer- 
crowded, but as in other walks of life, there is always room 
at the top. so that we must not despair, but each of us make 
the top our goal, and be content with nothing short of that. 
I regret that I must say that there is a certain slackness 
creeping in among some of the men who have done with 
classes and lecturas, the men to whom we look to support 


the older institutions of the A.A., the students’ branches 
being as full of life and vigour as could possibly 
be desired. Everv session sees the creation of some new 


club or section, rising—-I was about to sav, " Pheenix-like,' 
from the ashes of its parent; but I must retract, for the 
parent А.А. is not in ashes, but just a little inclined to be 
soporific. The most important case in point, to my mind, 
is that ot the attendance and discussion, or lack of them, 
at general meetings, which ought to be far better attended. 
The papers of the coming session, I feel sure vou will 
agree, are full of interest to every one of us, and I sincerely 
trust that the gentlemen who spend their valuable time in 
writing for us will have extended to them at least. the 
courtesy of a good attendance, I have often wished. that 
the Debating Society 's meetings could be combined with the 
general ones, as the members of the former are undoubtedly 
very proficient at debate, and it would certainly be for the 
good of the A.Á. generally that they should give us the 
benefit of their assistance. 

The Sketch Book is not at all well supported. It does 
not even pay its way, and I feel sure that all here would 
be sorry to see the end of it, but that is what must happen 
unless a wider circulation is obtained. The illustrations 
are always good, and well worth the guinea subscription. I 
should like to take this opportunity of thanking Mr. W. 
+, B. Lewis for the many vears of strenuous work that he 
has devoted to the production of ‘this valuable volume, and 
to express a hope that under the new régime recently 
organised, it may once more attain the sound financial status 
that it once attained to under his care. 

'The Water-Colour Class, which must surelv be a favourite 
subject with the majority of us, is languishing for lack of 
support, and is likely to “die out like the modelling class 
a few years: back. The Life Class, too, has to hunt for 
members, whereas the room should be really far too small 
to hold all the applicants. why it is not fully attended it 
is difficult to imagine. The younger members have their 
hands already full. but those who have done with the schools 
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would surely do well to turn their attention and part of 
their spare time to this instructive and delightful branch of 
art—the study of the figure trom lite. 

| trust, gentlemen, that vou will forgive me for this 
little disquisition on our shortcomings, or, what is moie 
important, | hope you will consider them, and that the 
А.А. will profit by it. I do not think there is any value 
on an occasion like this in looking only on the bright side 
of things and disregarding those less satisfactory, ur els 
those. departments suffering under the shade of adversity 
would continue to do so, while the more favoured, basking 
in the sunlight of the A.A. favour, would continue to nouris! 
like a green bay tree. whose spreading leaves would ont 
add more to the obscurity in which the others languish. 

A propos of the bad times from which most of 4s are 
suffering at present, I should like to tell you that the council 
is always ready and anxious to help our men to the best 
of its power, and the desire of its members is to aid rather 
than harass, as regards paving subscriptions, etc., those who 
are found to be m straitened circumstances. The register 
of assistants, too, is now only open to members, and we 
have been able thereby to find work for more А.А. men 
and ] believe that there is very material benefit 
derived from the alteration. We have also verv carefully 
considered the possibility of helping assistants in other ways, 
for instance, by an assurance scheme in connection with the 
subseription, but this, unfortunately, was not found to be 
practical, and had to be abandoned. 

It has occurred to some of us that there is not enough 
social life in the A.A.; that we meet so almost entirely 
and consequently. so seldom in moments 
of leisure, that the men of various decades do not get to 
know one another. We should like to see more of the men 
who no longer wish to come here to study, but I suppose 
that their absence must be ascribed to the natural ош 
after the years of hard work. However that may be, 
are thinking of flattering the Royal Institute in the sinc ae 
lorm, 7.€., Imitation, m _copying—on a smaller scale, of 
course— the "At Homes” which have proved so successful 
with the senior bodv. 1 hope, if this can be arranged, that 
the members will give the council their support, as it 15 
only by the акі of mutual confidence and assistance that 
a body like the A.A. can hope to be successful, and we 
are now so numerically and geographically extended that it 
is only at such evenings as Í suggest that a large number 
of our members couid or would ever meet; we have, in the 
museum, premises well suited for such entertainment. 
This recalls the fact that we have still the Architectural 
Museum. apart from the A.A., as an annual charge on us, 
though it was formerly supported entirely by subscription, 
and I hope that the public and all interested in architecture 
will not forget this, as we seem in danger of not being 
able to maintain our list of subscribers, new ones not coming 
forward to fill the gaps unfortunately caused by the loss of 
former members. lt this connection we have to deplore 
the death of such men as Lord Ripon and the Hon. Dudley 
Fortescue. The collection of casts which we possess will 
bear comparison with any in the country, and we have spent 
a large amount on the Royal Architectural Museum in order 
to get it properly housed and arranged, in the hope that 
it wou'l prove more useful to all students of the many 
styles of work which are represented in it. | 

Of the many branches of the A.A., the educational 15, 
of course, the most important; in fact, the whole organisa- 
tion is being run more and more with this department in 
view as the main object. Since out school was started, 
more have sprung up in every direction, and I see that one 
1; now being started in Birmingham. When there are enough 
schools to educate the majority of those seeking an archi- 
tectural training, and the time is rapidly approaching, I 
imagine there will be ample support to the proposition put 
forward in the papers a short time back, of a aiploma 
course in architecture. and over which there was a great 
amount of discussion. The different schools naturally 
shape their students on varying line, quot homines, tol 
sententia, and I think it ill becomes any among them to lay 
down the law as to which is the best; the diploma course 
would attract the best men from each centre, and the various 
systems could be compared by results. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and we, I am sure, have here a 
very good pudding, though there mav be others of a different 
make more to the liking of the cooks who have had a hand 
in the mixing. 


Our students! exhibition of work this vear was a Very 
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wood one, a general level of excellence being maintained, 
which always speaks well for both masters and students. 
Mr. Maule, Mr. Varndell, and all other masters, work 
nost conscientiously for the wetlare of the students, who 
in turn must, I am sure, ably second their efforts to produce 
some of the work we have seen. I am confident that in our 
two vears ot day school study, and two of evening school, 
the students receive a very valuable and sound grounding 
in their work, which must be most useful to them in after 
life, and very different to the scrappy and haphazard frag- 
ments of architectural pabulum from which the students 
of even ten vears ago extracted what education they could. 
But there is no doubt that our curriculum could, with great 
advantage, be followed up and amplified by the course of 
higher studies, which cannot be embraced in the short time 
at our disposal here. 

The Camera and Sketching Club is another flourishing 
department of the A.A., and I think that is largely owing 
to the energy and administrative power of Mr, Alan Potter, 
who has devoted a great deal of time and trouble in working 
up the club, backed up, as he must be, by a hardworking 
committee. Their excursions, particularly abroad, seem to 
me to be wonders of comprehensiven+ss, and of great value 
to the vounger members, as thev are, I believe, run on the 
cheapest methods—and bicycles. The latter method of 
locomotion does not perhaps recommend itself very strongly 
to some ot us who prefer the comparatively luxurious and 
very complete methods of transport arranged on the A.A. 
annual excurston by our excellent hon. secretaries, Brown 
and Hennings. Т do not intend to intimate that the excur- 
sion is run for the older men only; far from it, we welcome 
gladly new and voung men, and I can guarantee this—and 
I feel sure those who have experienced it will agree with 
me—that no one is ever allowed to feel lonely or apart, 
all are friends, and our efforts are directed to making all 
enjoy themselves, which is none the less possible because 
we have a very full week and get through a lot of work. 

The photographic work of the Camera Club is becoming 
increasingly useful to the A.A.; the collection of slides, 
now numbering 4,000, contains examples of almost every 
style of architecture, and is of the utmost value to lecturers 
and readers of papers, and I venture to think there are 
very few subjects connected with our profession which could 
not be illustrated to some extent from the collection. 

Our Athletic Club numbers over 200 members, an increase 
of so during the last year, and I am very glad to хее it 
in such a flourishing condition, as personallv, I take a great 
interest in athletics, and the club is one which exercises 
a powerful influence for good in every one of its members. 
Sport improves every man's character and teaches him to 
lose well, as also to win well, and the title of a " good 
sportsman" is one that every Englishman covets, for it does 
not only refer to the athletics we indulge in, but to our 
efforts in the serious game of life. A healthy mind flourishes 
best in a well-developed body, and physical fitness is the 
best aid to good work, and the record of the athletic men 
m the schools here is no exception to the general rule. 

The sports annual meeting is one which I should like 
to see better attended, and one which Mr .J. H. Squire even 
suggests might be made au official summer reception. 1 
hope next vear we shall get a better attendance, although 
on the last occasion those who were present made up as 
far as 's possible by their enthusiasm for the numerical failure. 
The rifle section, which supplies the largest contingent, 
encourages Imperialism in a practical form by supplying 
a good number of Territorials to our home defence, for 
which reason alone everyone who is in a position to do so, 
should subscribe to it. The Rugby football section is one 
of which we have reason to be proud, as the record of 
this year shows a very high percentage of wins. If sut- 
cient support is forthcoming—and 1 have already several 
names—[ hope to start a golf section this winter, and as 
the game has now become so popular, I trust we shall have 
no difficultv in getting together as good a side as in all the 
other athletic branches. | 

И would not be possible to review the various sub-sections 
of the A.A. without mentioning the Musical Society and 
Its worthy hon. secretary. Mr. P. W. Lovell: it is a body 
which caters largely and frequently for our entertainment, 
and, incidentally, I may say T should like to see more sup- 
Dorters of this deserving section. It is not necessary to 
he a musician to join—that is not within the power of 
many of us—but it seems very hard that men who work 
sn well should also have to pav out over the play, when 


1 


the performance is given for the benefit of the community. 
The last plav, unfortunately, did not pay its way, and the 
burden of the debt lies heavy upon us, so that апу sub- 
scription towards the deficit would be very welcome, as n 
is only by this means that the debt can be wiped out; this 
must be done before another play is produced, and it would 
be a great pity for this annual entertainment to be again 
dropped, as it seems to be so universally appreciated. 

I am afraid that you will all begin to think that my 
address to-night savours too much of a charity sermon, or 
even worse, for on such an occasion you would be asked 
to loosen vour purse-strings for one object only, while I have 
asked for assistance for many. But remember it is the workers 
we want in all branches—Art, Science, and Recreation— 
even more than the subscriptions, and if each of us were 
to devote some small portion of his time to one only of 
our various branches, we should be in a very satisfactory 
position. 

Among the happenings of general architectural interest 
during the last vear, the Housing and Town Planning Bill 
is one which we were led to expect a great deal of good, 
but the more recent legislation which is being framed with 
regard to land taxation would seem to have a malevolent 
influence on the maintenance of open spaces in towns, at 
any rate, Dv private people. However, it has been sard 
that religion and polities are the Sevilla and Charvbdis of 
public speaking, so I must refrain from enlarging on this 
subject, or I shall be drawn into the whirlpool, but I cannot 
help saving that it would have been much more satisfactory 
If the disinterested offer of help from the Institute had been 
received. in. better. part by the authorities in charge of the 
Bill, for if there is one thing on which the heads of our 
profession should be consulted it is surely this, and a good 
architectural result might then be obtained quite compatible 
with sound engineering requirements and a satisfactory 
financial result. 

The Patents Act has benefited. us to some extent, owing 
to the factories which now have to be put up here by the 
foreign owners of patents registered in this country, which 
now have to be worked here, but, on the whole, there is 
а decided tendency just at the moment to leave building 
alone until some clear idea is obtained as to the fnal imposts 
which ¿and will have to carry. 

We are to have further legislation bv the Т.С.С. under 
this year's General Powers Bill, in which the claims of 
steel as a reliable building material are ргорейу recognised, 
and it allows the erection of steel-frame buildings throughout, 
i.*., Instead of the thick outer walls formerly required, we 
may now have thinner panel! : 3 tee] framing; 
but, on the other hand, the internal structure is now to 
be subjected to further supervision, this part of the building 
being rightly held to be an integral part of the outer shell, 
Whereas with the brick outer shell such was not the case. 
Lut a heavy responsibility is being laid on the L.C.C. and 
the district surveyors, as they will be answerable for the 
stability of the new type of building, and I fear some amount 
of time must be lost in getting plans approved, and time 
is a factor on which our clients nowadays never fail to las 
the greatest stress. I must say I am inclined to think that 
taking the responsibility from the architect is a mistake; 
it means the work being done twice over and taking a large 
amount of interest out of our work, as the architect should 
be the author of the entire building, including the structure. 

The strides made in ferro-concrete, which is recognised 
as a subject of future legislaion їп this Bill, have been 
prodigious, and though up till recently this type of con- 
struction has been utilised chiefly for engineering work, 
its influence 15 now being felt in our architecture. This 
opens up a very wide question for consideration, for if this 
medium is going to be, as I think, the one utilised in our 
larger architectural works, we shall either have to take up 
the study of this form of construction with its attendant 
possibilities, or we shall find there will come into existence 
a ferro-concrete specialist, who will take over the general 
construction of the building, and the architect will be 
relegated to the decoration of the interior and the design 
of the exterior. | 

This raises a point of supreme importance which we are 
sometimes inclined to overlook. We must design our work 
to suit modern conditions; it is impossible to insist on the 
acceptance by the public of the type of work which was 
suitable even 20 or 30 years ago. We have to face the 
problem, and accept the present conditions, and endeavour 
to treat them architecturally. instead of attempting to make 
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modern. requirements bend the’ knee to preconceived ideas 
of architectural treatment, and, surely, this can be the one 
way to evolve a style of architecture of our own, which can 
only be good if suitable to the conditions of the country 
and the requirements of the people. | 

| am reterring here, of course, to the large commercial 
buillings m our cities. But in domestic work we have 
а freer hand, as the habits of life in the home can never 
change so thoroughly and so quickly as in the world of 
, business. Why. should not good architecture be produced 

with modern materials and to suit modera. users? The 
steel column. and beam are accepted facts: why hide them 
with an arch and a dummy pier? Why. should not our 
constructions be shown in our designs, instead of being 
hidden or obscured as much as possible? There is no 
doubt that we shall have to evolve a new method of treat- 
ment for the modern types of construction, unless we are 
going to be content to let our architecture be a mere shell 
ar screen of stone, or whatever material we may elect to 
use, pegged or hung to the structural members, sereening 
these from view without indicating their underlying form. 
as should surely be the case. | | 

Architecture, we all know, constitutes an art and a science, 
and every vear we live, the latter component asserts itself 
more forcibly, and will not be denied; it is becoming more 
closely interwoven with the artistie part of our work, and 
has a very material influence on the result. and we cannot 
shut our eves to the fact and attempt to work only fer 
the artistic. We ean only produce an unsatisfactory result 
where we do not boldly tackle the problem with all the 
attendant difficulties; we cannot elect to deal with апу 
question froni the particular point of view which we desire, 
to the exclusion of the less interesting ones. 

No one can fail to be struck by the general improvement 
in the attitude of the public towards town architecture of 
late vears; the planning of streets and open spaces has 
received so much more consideration, and the relation of 
individual buildings in connection with streets and adjoining 
work is not now so consistently disregarded. The average 
Britisher, to borrow a term from the other side, now takes 
à broader interest in architecture. and his horizon is not 
bounded by the particular buildings їп which he lives or 
works; and as he educates himself the book opens, he 
knows the good from the bad. and begins to appreciate the 
former, and thereby creates a demand for that which we 
have to educate ourselves to supply, 

With reference to domestic work, we have many men 
carrying on that high tradition in architecture for which 
England is justly famous, and I think we may congratulate 
ourselves in attaining a very high general standard at the 
present time; the public will not have the house which 
satisfied them a few years back, so even the speculating 
builder has to produce houses more consistent with the 
accepted canons of art than those he formerly flaunted m 
our architectural faces. In this connection, 1 should 
advocate the assistance, but not the entire control, of the 
woman in architeeture, for in spite of the risk of bringing 
down on my head the wrath of the Suffragettes, I feel sure 
that the wider architectural field is not one for which the 
woman is particularly adapted, but in domestic work, she 
would be a very valuable allav. How can mere man expect 
to know the working of a house like a woman? especially 
behind the scenes, in the arrangement of the service and 
kitchen department: and very often in decoration we should, 
many of us, produce better work if we had the advantage 
of feminine assistance, 

Another bone of contention which T feel bound to touch 
upon is that of registration. I myself am in favour of it: 
of course, no scheme of registration can elevate the art of 
architecture, but it seems to me that it certainly cannot do 
it anv damage, and incidentally is sure to eliminate, some 
of the undesirables, and might put us on a better recognised 
footing: but before we can be better we must be worse in 
such an all-embracing scheme as if must be to become law. 
Many self-styled architects must be included in the roll, 
but that is, or should be, the end of this class, except so 
far as the public care to trust anv unqualified man, when 
they know that qualifications are essential. Before we can 
cet satisfactory registration, we must become a united boly, 
and the advocates of the extreme views must moderate them. 
But one thing is quite certain, the movement cannot be 
rushed ase one party at the moment seem to desire, as no 
Bill would stand a chance of becoming law if opposed bv 
any considerable section of the same profession as the pro- 
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moters; but I venture to think that the anti-registrationist; 
are lessening in number, and I feel sure that they, being 
mostly in the forefront of the profession, will not stand 
in the way of a movement that so many think would improve 
our lot, although they themselves have succeeded in spite 
of the present position of affairs. There is, to my mind, 
one most essential factor, and that is loyalty to the central 
body, I mean the Institute. 1f this point was now generally 
realised, the advantages to the profession would be immense; 
until nearly, if not all, architects belong to the Institute, 
the Institute, in turn, cannot put forward its views as those 
of the profession at large, and those architects in favour 
of the movement who refrain from supporting the central 
body are only weakening the cause of registration, and not 
advancing ait. 

There are here to-night a good number of students, some 
suecessful in this instance, and some who are going to be. 
Those who have carried off the awards I congratulate sin- 
cerelv, but I would urge the others, some non-competitors 
and unsuccessful ones, to press forward none the less 
energetically because they cannot just now see their way 
to the top: remember that vou are only on the lower rungs 
of the ladder. Try again, or start to try, if lack of con- 
filence in vour own abilities has restrained vou hitherto. 
The competition for the prizes has not been numerically 
strong of late. and vou may find that you can do better 
than vou think, and obtain honours here, to be repeated 
in the more important competitions at the Institute, and 
again later in the field of life, where vou may gain the 
Highest honour of all—the appreciation of your fellow- 
workers, which nothing but the very best vou are capable 
of will ever obtain for vou. 

[ have often wondered lately if the brilliant draughtsman- 
ship of the dav. unless carefully guarded against by the 
student himself, may not have a derogatory influence on 
design; a too fluent pen or pencil is liable to run away with 
the happy possessor, though at times I admit he 1s wont to 
tise to far higher flights of fancy than the man less gifted 
ir this wav. But the product of the literary man's pen i5 
his finished work, while the drawings of an architect are 
only means to an end—a step towards the building 
itself. aml what looks well on paper, when drawn as well 
as some of vou can, is Hable to be misleading and les 
satisfactory in actual execution; therefore, I would say. do 
not be satisfied with designing on paper without knowing 
the value in actual concrete form of the lines you put down. 
and the only wav to know this is to take every opportunity 
of observing in actual work the value of different treatments, 
groupings or mouldings, and imagine how you would repre: 
sent them on paper. I feel sure that most of our ideas, 1n 
some shape or form, have been thought out before and, m 
Cp seobability. executed, and are waiting somewhere for 
our approval or the reverse, to give us the advantage of 
modifving our ideas by the experience of those who have 
gone before. | | О 

The power of observation, when highly cultivated, 15 ^ 
inestimable value to us. A friend of mine remarking n 
it in this room once said, “Т wonder how many of the men 
here know the number of panels im their front door?" 1 
was the first victim, and for a short time afterwards 1 WEM 
about counting door panels as an exercise. 1 wonder how 
many of vou are as ignorant as I was? T 

| noticed recently in one of our periodicals, a short arice 
on London as seen from the trams, and I believe 400 miles 
of tram route are laid out, in which the author remarked 
what i. good knowledge of our city could be obtained m 
this wav, and what a valvable asset that knowledge p 
How true this is, and how little most of us know of this 
bie citv in which we live, when vou consider that vou can по“ 
ride on "bus or tram, from east to west or morth to uS 
over the 117 square miles covered with buildings їп the 
Administrative County. You can imagine what à panorami 
of architecture and building is spread before vou—an open 
bosk seldom read through ; but study every page: good, bad. 
and indifferent, sum up and analyse every example Pe 
vou, find out whv a building strikes you as good: Tu. 
mass. colour, detail, or some fresh note in composition whic 
has been struck? Consider even the works which do А 
impress vou favourably; there is something good in ш 
of them, or vou тау, at any rate, learn to avoid un 
pitfall that bas been the undoing of a former essay, and. 
above all, T would sav. eriticise kindly, look for the £00" 
in all. and not the bad: hesitate to sav to yourselves p 
much better vou. would have done it; you never know the 
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limitations, the troubles, the laws, the by-laws, the client's 


requirements with which the man who was responsible was 
hampered, and whether under similar circumstances. your 
own work would have compared so favourably with it as 
vou are Inclined to think. » 

The difficulties that beset the path in actual practice, 
especially in large towns, are legion quite apart from the 
matter of design; but these special requirements are in- 
creasing every day, and they must all be known to us 
hefore we can give of our best, for they will probably 
affect our designs very considerably ; but if we strive earnestly 
to do the best that we can in every case, even though others 
at first seem too far ahead, in the end the earnest worker 
always gets his reward. Опе form of genius has been 
“described as "an infinite capacity for taking pains,” and 
the man of that type is never far from the winning-post at 
the end of the race. 


— -k——— 
BUILDING NEWS. 


THE foundation-stone of the Bethnal Green new municipal 
buildings was laid by the Mayor, Mr. А. Е. Barnard. Ihe 
cost of the building, including 48,560 for site and furnish- 
ing, will be 435,510. The architects are Mr. P. Robinson, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. W. Alban Jones, and the builders, 
Messrs. Brand, Pettit, amd Co. 


THE plans for the adaptation of Seafield House, Seatorth, 
Liverpool, as an asylum for 345 male patients have new 
been approved in their preliminary form by the Lunacy 
Commissioners. The original estimate for altering the build- 
ings was £13,500; now, in view of the amendments required 
bv the Lunacy Commissioners, the estimate is 414.500. 
The Finance and General Purposes Committee of the 
Lancashire Asylums Board will ask for authority to pro- 
cced with the scheme, and obtain the sanction of the Home 
secretary to the plans with the least possible delay. 
AT Homerton, N.E., on Saturday week, the forma! 
opening took place of the new infirmary and extended work- 
house provided by the City of London guardians. ‘The new 
buildings are the outcome of a scheme, which has been 
before the City guardians for some time, for reducing 
their Poor Law expenditure by giving up their present in- 
stitution at Bow, and concentrating all their work at Homer- 
ton. The practical result of this scheme is that the 
guardians find themselves with a workhouse and infirmary 
sufficient for all their purposes designed and equipped for 
681 indoor inmates and 63 officers. The cost has been 
between 450.000 and £60,000, while 43.500 has been 
expended on the provision of a lunatic block. The institu- 
tion is equipped with all the latest appliances. The archi- 
tect (Mr. Bridmore) presented a gold kev to the chairman 
of the board, with which he unlocked the door of the 
administrative block, and, after entering and declaring the 
buildings open, unveiled a commemorative tablet. 


of Rastrick Grammar School. are. entering 
of enlargement of the school premises ren- 
y by the increasingly large number of pupils. 
Messrs. Stocks and Svkes, architects, Huddersfield, have 
prepared plans showing extensions of the school premises 
hy building on the site of a number of old cottages situcte 


THE Governors 
upon a scheme 
dered necessarv 


im Thornhill Road, immediately adjoining the present 
school. These cottages, and the freehold ground on which 


they stand, have been secured by the Governors, and the 
purchase has been approved by the Board of Education, 
as also have the plans of the new additions. On Monday 
afternoon, at a meeting of the Governors, Mr. A. T. Clay 
(chairman), presiding, the following tenders were accepted 
for the carrying out of the work involved in the erection 
of the new additions:—Mason, J. Bottomley, Rastrick ; 
Jomers, Т. Bottomley and Sons, Rastrick ; plasterer, W. 
Walker, Rastrick ; plumber and heating apparatus engineer, 
G. Н. Sykes, Rastrick ; slater, James Smithies, Brighouse : 
painters, J. Roebuck and Son, Rastrick ; and concretors, 
J. E. Dyson and Co., Huddersfield. The cost of the 
extensions will be about £3,000. 


Í NEW elementary school under the jurisdiction of the 
'urham County Education Committee was opened at Ful- 
Well, near Sunderland, on the 20th. The building, which 
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is part of a larger scheme, consists of boys’ and girls 
departments, and occupies an open site of over two acres. 
It has accommodation for доо girls on the ground floor 
and for доо boys on the first floor. On each floor there 
are eight class-rooms, with rooms for the head teacher and 
the staff, cloak-rooms, ete., for scholars, corridors, and а 
central assembly hall, around three sides of which the class 


rooms are grouped, the whole arrangement being capable 


of easy supervision, A cookery school to accommodate 
54 scholars at demonstrations occupies a position at the 
south-east corner of the ground. The general contractor 
is Mr. james Armitage, of Southwick-on-Wear, and the 
school has been erected from designs prepared by Messrs. 
Wm. and T. R. Milburn, architects, of 20, Fawcett Street. 
Sunderland. 


WHEN finished, the Ogmore Vale's new Workmen's Hall and 
Institute, of which the stonelaying has just taken place, 
will be one of the most complete and up-to-date in South 
Wales. It comprises a large hall, to accommodate 1,000 
people, at the back-end of which is provided a large stage. 
The hall is also arranged so that it will make a concert- 
room or public hall for general purposes. In addition, 
the accommodation includes a small or lesser hall, to seat 
200, a billiard-room for four tables, large reading-rooms 
and library, a suite of committee-rooms for club purposes, 
caretaker s-rooms. etc. It is being built of local stone, 
facel on the outside with pressed brick facings, and Bath 
stone dressings. The block will be lighted by electricity 
generated from a plant placed in the basement. The design 
was selected from a large number submitted. The total 
ost will be about £8,000. The building is being erected 
by Mr. Watkin Williams, of Cardiff, from the plans and 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr, W. Beddoe 
Rees. 3, Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 


THE opening of the art block and laboratory of Canton Muni- 
cipal Secondary School by the Lady Mayoress (Mrs. Lewis 
Morgan) is the last act in the completion of a school which 
will take rank as the finest of its kind in the Principality 
and as one of the best from the point of view of structure 
and equipment alike in Great Britain, says the " South Wales 
Daily News." The most up-to-date constructive methods 
have been followed, and the comprehensive requirements 
of the Board of Education, regarding both structure and 
equipment, have been fully met. The school is situated in 
Market Road, Canton, near the Free Library, and is built 
upon an area of 7,272 square vards. It provides accommo- 
dation for 500, half the accommodation being reserved for 
boys and the remaining half for girls. Originally built as 
an upper standard school, it was later, to satisfy an urgent 
want, converted into a secondary school. To make it answer 
fullv the Board of Education regulations concerning 
secondary schools, a laboratory and art block had to be 
added. In the former, chemistry and physics will be 
taught with the aid of the most modern appliances, and їп 
the latter advanced art will receive adequate attention. 
The cost of the laboratory and art block, with furmshing 
and equipment, is in round figures 44,000, this bringing 
the total expenditure upon the school to about £28,000. 
The site cost £5,600, and the main buildings £17,000, 
the furnishing adding to that a sum of £1,630. The 
laboratory and art block are situate at the eastern boundary 
of the school, and are approached from the ground floor 
of the main building by means of a covered corridor. They 
comprise an art room, 37ft. by 24ft. 6in., a chemical 
laboratory, 34ft. by 22ft., a physical laboratory, 34ft. bv 
22ft., a lecture-room, 26ft. by 22ft.. and a balance-room, 
dark-room, and stores. They are heated by a separate 
apparatus from the basement under the stores on the low- 
pressure system of Messrs. Musgrave and Co., Belfast. The 
laboratories are equipped with the latest improved fittings 
by Messrs. Bennet and Co., Ltd., London, and the whole 
building is electrically lighted, this portion of the work 
being entrusted to Messrs. Price, Friend and Co., of Cardiff, 
under the supervision of Messrs. Herbert Lewis and 
Fletcher. The contract has been carried out by Mr. F. 
Bond, Cardif& under supervision of Messrs. James and 
Morgan, architects, Cardiff. 
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THE large addition to the Bradford Town Hall was formally 


opened by the Lord Mayor of Bradford (Mr. James Hill, 


TP.) on Tuesday, the 26th ult. The work was commenced 


at the end of 1904, and the foundation-stone was laid in 
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July, кер some unavoidable delays having occurred 

- prevented an earlier completion. The cost of the work 

has, been about 486, ooo,. ‚Ihe building comprises а Tew”. 

| council chamber, six committee- rooms, 

© hall and lunc heon: room, and a suite of rooms for the Lora 

s Mayor, besides a second court. and , magistrates room, and 


measures, health, architects, and curators departments. 
The elevation of the new building, drawings of which were 


exhivited at the R.A., 511906, and "Which have been pub-. 


lished in THE BRITISH ARCHITECT, are faced with local 
stone, and. designed .in..a „phase. of English Gothic to 
harmonise with the original structure, it being intended, w hen 
further extension becomes necessary, that additional storeys 
with new roof at the same level as the present extension, 
should be added to the front of the original building. The 
present work has been carried out from plans prepared by 
+ and under the supervision of Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, 
F.R.L.B.A. (formerly city architect of Bradford, and now 
city architect. of -Shefheld), in consultation with Mr. К. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., of London; the completion of the 
internal furnishing, since the beginning of the present vear, 
having been under the supervision of Mr. R. G. Kirkby. 
A.R.LB.A., F.S.L, city architect. The principal con- 
tractors for the’ structure (all of Bradford, except as men- 
tioned) have been Messrs. Michael Booth and Sons (mason's 
work), С. Marsden and Son (concreting), Atkinson and 
Smith (plumbing), S. Parsons and Co., Ltd., and Skipwith, 
Jones and Lomax, Ltd., Manchester (steel work), Т. Obank 
and Sons (joiners? w ork), J. Jeffreys and Co., Ltd., a 
(heating and ventilation), J. A. Southwart (painting), 1 
Nelson and Son (slating). Кот the internal fittings, the 
Keighley E CENE Engineering Co., Ltd., and Charles 
Bell (lifts), W: "Gimson, Cirencester; and Leonard 
Stead (plaster ы, J. W. Singer and Sons, Frome 
(electrical lighting fittings) ; ‘Ashwell and Nesbit, Ltd., 
. Leicester (cooking apparatus); G. Hiller, Liverpool (stained 
. glass); Taylor and Parsons, Ltd., John Mollett, Well Fire 
` Со., London; and Longdon and Sons, Sheffield (grates) ; 
the Bromsgrove Guill, Walker and Co., A. Halliday, and 
2 JW. Singer and Sons (wrought-iron: ‘and bronze work), and 
` E. Harland and Sons, Lingards, Ltd., John Moulson and 
Son, Ltd., C. Pratt and Sons, T. Taylor and Son, »farsh, 
Jones and С ribb. Ltd., Leeds; Lamb and Heighway, Ltd., 
Manchester ; and Robert Garnett and: Sons, Warrington 
(furnishing). The internal and external stone carving has 
been modelled and executed by: Mr. H. M. Miller, of Earp; 
Hobbs and Miller, Manchester. The clerk of the works 
were the late Mr. Joseph Gledstone, and Mr. Harry Fa'r- 
burn. Further, internal alterations to the old building, 
including the construction of new entrance hall and main 
staircase, are shortly to be carried out, from plans prepared 
by. Mr. R. G. Kirkby , Citas architect. 


n JOTTINGS 


Tug Bishop of Chester has opened a new Church 
+ of England day school at Winsford. The school has been 
built at a cost of £4 300... Үй 
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Mr. JOHN иву, of Wesley Road, Armley, Leeds, builder, 


who died on August 30, left estate valued at £19,822 gross, 
with net personalty 433540: - . 
kn RES Å ET 


MR. ALFRED BoTTOMLEY, a Leeds architect, who met with 
a motor car accident on his wav from Doncaster to Leeds. 
died vesena еп in Leeds Infirmary. Several of his 
ribs we broken, and penetrated. 


рб a NA E E NE 


his lungs were 


a large banqueting 


accommodation for the. following, viz. ——Treasurers (includ: | to 
ing collectors And overseers), gas, electricity, weights and 
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which SOME ering: ‘archeological 


“finds” have been made ` 
during the past few days during some excavations near 
(ана Vicarage. Gilsland stands on the line of the old 
Roman wall, and the excavations have revealed foundations 
of a castle, the north gateway of which has been found. 
ce walls measured oft. біп. thick, and have been cleared 

a depth of about гої. | 
THe new institute at Dunblane, which “was. built 
on a site gifted by Mr. James ‘Templeton, of Holme Hill, 
has . jast been opened by Miss Templeton. The build. 
ing, from designs by Messrs. Davidson and Son, Coatbridge, 
is in the principal thoroughfare, and consists of billiard- 
room, library, reading-room, etc. Miss Templeton was 
presented with a golden key by the architects and con- 
tractors as a memento of the occasion. The cost of the 
building, amounting to over £2,000, was raised by sub. 
scriptions. 


———*——— 
TRADE NOTES. 


THE Holophane Glass Company have removed their offices 
from 146a, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., to 12, Cartaret 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Messrs. E. Н. SHORLAND AND BROTHER, of Manchester. 
have recently supplied their warm air ventilating patent 
Manchester grates to the Somerset and Bath Asvlum, Wells. 


THE contract for the heating, ventilation and hot-water 
service installation for the new workhouse infirmary, 
Norwich, has been secured by The Brightside Foundry and 
Engineering Company. Ltd., of Sheffield, London, and 
Birmingham. 


Messrs. WM. Potts AND Sons, I.tp., clock manufacturers, 
of Leeds and Newcastle. have received instructions to make 
a first-rate illuminate quarter clock at the Holme Bridge 
Parish Church, Huddersfield, the funds having been raised 
by the Sunday scholars and friends. Messrs. Potts also 

made Netherthony. Honle. Holmefirth, and Thurstonland 
church clocks in the immediate neighbourhood. 


STAINED glass memorial windows have been erected by 
William Morris and Company (Ruskin House), Ltd., 

Rochester Row. Westminster, S.W., in the Parish Church, 
Newhaven, Sussex, and in the chancel of Christ Church, 
Newhaven. The former is to the memory of the late rector. 
the Rev. E. P. Southwell, and was unveiled by the Bishop 
ot Chichester. The Kunden in Christ Church has for its 
subject, “Christ as the Good Shepherd.” 


MR. THOMAS ATHEY, formerly manager of Messrs. Spencer, 
Santo and Co., the old-established building contractors, of 
Warwick Road, Kensington, has joined the staff of the 
British Uralite Company at 16, St. Helens Place, Е.С. 
Mr. Athev’s extensive practical experience of all matters 
appertaining to building operations will be at the service 
of the company’s clients in estimating for the erection of 
buildings constructed of its various well-known fireproof 

materials. The company has an extensive connection with 
the various Government departments, and ‚with most muni- 
cipal bodies, which it is believed the foregoing arrangement 
will tend to extend. 


ж 

A NEW secondary schol, pupil teachers’ centre, and techn: 

cal institute, erected at “Enfield by the Middlesex Education 

Committee have been opened. The buildings stand on a s: :te 

n oe acres, which cost £4,776, and the contract price was 
379. 
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COMPETITION CHANGES. 


Е wonder how many points of view there would be 
found amongst architects as to the Cardiff Museum 
Competition. From a letter we have received, 

and which we print elsewhere, it would seem that the 
chances of an assessor pleasing everybody are extremely 
small. The rumour which is referred to in our corres- 
pondent's letter, we had heard from two sources, and 
should have been quite glad to hear it was true! But sup- 
pose (for argument's sake) that the authorities would prefer 
to see the museum in the hands of an entirely new firm of 
architects, and that the assessors lean to the choice of 
Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards, how do the chances of 
the competitors lie? Would the architects of the municipal 
buildings have a better chance by being themselves, or by 
trying to be somebody else? Do these preliminary rumours 
destroy confidence in.the issue? We feel assured in our 
own mind that the firmness aud wisdom of the late Mr. 
Alfred. Waterhouse ensured the acceptance of Messrs. 
Lanchester and Rickards’ design for the municipal build- 
ings, and we may surely feel some confidence in a trio of 
assessors such as those for the Cardiff Museum. The 
bona fides of the whole affair must be taken for granted, 
and. for our part, we should look upon it as something of 
a slight on the judgment of the assessors, if we assumed 
ihey would be unduly biassed by an expressed desire in favour 
of the work going to a certain firm. As now settled, it is 
to be a fair and open competition, and not to regard the 
chances as such would be unfair to the promoters and the 
assessors. Notwithstanding this, we still hold that when 
an architect or firm of architects have carried out a great 
public building with distinction and success, it does consti- 
tute a claim for their special consideration for the carrying 
out of a work like this, so closely in proximity to one they 
have built, and needing to be in harmony with it. The 
rewards of an architect are not very numerous, but this 
should be one of them. We hope the competition will be 
a success, and that those who enter it will do so with a 
determination to give of their best. If it should turn out a 
failure it will be one more point to the discredit of the jury 


system. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

HE first general meeting (ordinary) of ће 

Institute Session 1909-1910 will be held on 
| Monday, November т, 1909, When the chair 
will be taken at 8.15 pm.. when Mr. Ernest 
George, President, will deliver the opening address 


of the session. At this meeting the Royal gold medal will 
be presented to Dr. Arthur John Evans, F.R.S.. for his 
distinguished work of exploration in Crete. Dr. Evans will 
address the meeting on recent discoveries in Crete. 


THE committee of the St. Paul's Bridge. says the “Times,” 
having given due weight to the criticisms advanced against 
their proposals, are practically of the same opinion as they 
were, and are about to submit their report again to the 
Court. They propose that Southwark Bridge should be 
widened to the width of Queen Street Place. and that the 
new bridge—to which the name of “St. Paul's Bridge" has 
already been popularly given in anticipation—should he 
built in accordance with the former plan. with the exception 
that, instead of the curve which debouched at the junction 
of Southwark Street and the Southwark Bridge approach. 
the southern approach shall cross Sumner Street, pass down 
Guildford Street—the whole of which will he absorbed— 
and find its outlet at a point connecting Marshalsea Road 
ind Southwark Bridge Road. Access will be given to the 
bridge and viaduct from Queen Victoria Street and Upper 
Thames Street for foot passengers. and due provision will 
he made for the accommodation of the traffic from and in 
Knightrider Street. The commirtee's proposals will come up 
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for discussion at an early meeting of the Corporation. when 
it is expected they will obtain sufficient support to be 
adopted. This is not very good news. 


MR. AND Mns. LEONARD STOKES leave for South Alrica 
on December 11, Mr. Stokes having been appointed by the 
President of the Institute as assessor in the Johannesburg 
Town Hall and Municipal Offices Competition. 


For election as members of the Institute, on November 29, 
are the following names:—H. A. Chapman. Associate. 
Prudential Buildings, Leeds; Wm. Curtis Green, Associate, 
14, Gray's Inn Square, W.C.; A. B. Hubback, Associate, 
Public Works Department, Malay States; and К. Н. 
Weymouth, Associate, 3. Victoria Street, Westminster. 


THE October council meeting of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland was held at 31, South Frederick 
Street, Dublin, on October 4, 1909. Mr. Batchelor, presi- 
dent, occupied the chair, and there were also present: — 
Messrs. E. Bradbury, €. H. Ashworth, F. Hayes, C. A. 
Owen, H. Allberry, A. E. Murray, К. C. Orpen, G. P. 
Sheridan, К. M. Butler. and J. Н. Webb, hon. secretary. 
An exceedingly heavy correspondence was dealt with, and 
nominations for a new hon. secretary and hon. treasurer for 
the ensuing three years were made: Some financial busi- 
ness having been transacted, the proceedings terminated. 


Last Thursday a compulsory winding-up order was made 
against the Crystal Palace Company by Mr. Justice Swinfen 
Каду. 


MESSRS. READ AND MACDONALD, architects, have removed 
their offices to No. 16, Cork Street, W. 


Ir is to be hoped that the many garden cities which are 
being inaugurated will result in some better groups of design 
than those at The Hampstead Garden Suburb. The latest 
is one at Hereford, opened on Saturday. It is near Barr's 
Court railway station. There are to be not more than 
twelve houses to the acre. £12,000 has so far been spent. 
The Mayor (Mr. Edward Bulmer) said the scheme had 
been rendered possible by the enlightened spirit of the 
Hereford Town Council. They were absolutely the first 
town council in England to co-operate in a housing scheme 
by finding the necessary capital for the land and the roads. 
It had enabled the society to secure the capital necessary 
at only 34 per cent. on such terms as absolutely safeguarded 
the ratepayers from апу loss. There were 43 houses com- 
pleted or under construction; rg were let at 4s. gd. per 
week, including rates, 20 between 4s. od. and 6s., and only 
elght above 75. gd. 


OvER 50 builders have sent the following memorial to the 
Budget Protest Teague: —“ Ме the undersigned builders 
and others interested and engaged in the building trades in 
West Tondon view with great alarm the recent unpre- 
cedented increase in unemployment, which is due to the 
unjust proposals in the present Budget to tax land, which 
are causing great uncertainty in business transactions, and 
will result. if the proposals become law, in many old and 
trusted employés being thrown out of work; and we unani- 
mously condemn and protest against the land clauses of the 
Finance Bill, which are causing this wide distress. We 
have not purchased апу land since the publication of the 
Finance Bill, nor do we intend to until we feel assured that 
security of contract will be respected bv the Government.” 
On the 12th inst. before Mr. Justice Dodd, Vacation 
Judge. in the case of Wilmot v. O'Carroll, Mr. Marnan 
moved for final judgment for 435 175., the amount endorsed 
on the writ of summons by the plaintiff by Mr. J. C. 
Wilmot, No. 3. Lower Merrion Street, Dublin, civil 
engineer and architect, for preparing plans for building and 
for superintendence, at 114, Main Street. Brav, and for 
preparing sketch for entrance steps. railings, and elevations 
for St. Paul's Church, Brav. The defence was that the 
plaintiff was guiltv of negligence Бу issuing his certificate 
before the contract had been carried out, and accordingly 
the defendant asked for leave to defend. Mr. Horan 
appeared for the defendant. and contended that his claim 
for negligence would be a good foundation for a counter- 
claim. Mr, Justice Dodd gave the defendant leave to 
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defend, upon lodging within a week the amount (£35 175.) 
claimed by the plaintiff. 


At a meeting of the rector (Canon Savage) and church- 
mittee, on Wednesdtv week, the Rector of Hexham. Canon 


Savage, summitted a!l outstanding accounts, including that | 


of the architects, which were examined and passed. The 
only debt is the sum of 4380 14s. jd. as balance still due 
to the architects. On the motion of Mr. William Alexander, 
it was resolved that the Hexham Abbey Completion Com- 
mittee, having accomplished the work for which “t was 
formed, be dissolved, but accept the liability of 
£580 14s. 7d. A vote of thanks was heartily accorded to 
Canon Savage on the successful completion of the work. 
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At a meeting of the Rector (Canon Savage) and church- | 


wardens, a letter was read from Mr. Temple Moore, archi- 
tect, stating that Messrs. Holloway Bros.. Ltd.. London, 
were taking immediate steps as might be necessary to pre- 
vent апу accident due to the alarming condition in the north 
transept, and that on Monday next preparations would be 
made for such scaffolding, shoring, and supporting as might 
be required. The rector and churchwardens decided that 
substantial funds will be required at once for the balance 
due to the architects, for the urgent reparation of the fabric, 
for the putting into decent order of the churehvards (for 
which a faculty has been decreed), and for the installation 
of the electric light in the transepts and choir. An earnest 
appeal is made to the public for 43.200 in behalf of the 
Hexham Abbev Fund. 


Tue West Riding County Council, after debate in pr vate 
at Waketield, on the 13th inst, decided to resend a former 
resolution that called for the retirement of the county archi- 
tect, Mr. J. Vickers Edwards. It is understood. that 19 
members voted for and 39 against vesterday s resolution, 
which decided that Mr. Edwards's salary showd be reduced 
from £1,500 to #700 a wear, as Prom January 1 next, 
"provided he does not make any claim for compensation by 
reason of such reduction.” 


AT the annual meeting of subscribers to the British Schoo! 
at Athens, in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, the 
director, Mr. R. M. Dawkins, gave an account of the exca- 
vations of the school during the past year. He spoke о: the 
excavation by Messrs. Wace, Thompson, and Peet of two 
prehistoric tumuli, one in the Valles of Sperchvios, and 
the other in the plain of Thessaly, a continuat‘on of their 
work of the previous vear. Summing up the main results 
of the completion of the excavation of the important 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, the speaker said that they 
showed us that Orthia was the goddess who presided over all 
living things. 

Mr. H. €. TROLLOPE (Messrs. Trollope), at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, offered for sale by order of the executors 
of the late Mr. F. A. English, the freehold property known 
as Addington Palace. There was a large company. includ- 
ing many well-known land agents. The Palace, formerly 
one of the Archiepiscopal residences of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, is a Georgian mansion situated in a finely. 
timbered park of zoo acres. and the whole estate, which 
includes nearly all the village of Addington, and has а 
prospective building value. extends to 1,200 acres. The 
first bid for the property, as a whole, was 70.000, 
advances at the rate of 43,000 taking the price to 
4.105.000. When two or three bids of 1.000 had been 
added the property was withdrawn and offered in lots. 
For lot í, the mansion and 460 acres. competition began 
at £50,000, and ended in withdrawal at 78,500. In con- 
sequence of the non-sale of lot s, the second lot, comprising 
738 acres, was not offered. According to indications in the 
room, there is reason to think that from £110,000. to 
4.120.000 would be an acceptable offer for the whole estate. 


^'THE NATIONAL THEATRE was the subject of a lecture 
delivered, on the 14th, by Mr. W. Archer. M.A., before 
the members of the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical 
Society. He had little doubt that before another five vears 
or so had passed the National Theatre in London would be 
an accomplished fact, and he would not be surprised if in 
ten vears everv great city in the provinces had its muni- 
cipal or subscription theatre run on the same model. There 
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was no propowal for State endowment ; nothing was to come 
out of the pocket of the taxpayer. The national theatre 
was to be bu&t and endowed by private subscription. lı 
would be under the control of trustees or governors repre. 
senting the nation, and would not be run for the profit of 
any individual or syndicate. It was estimated that hall 
a million sterling would be needed to build and endow a 
national theatre in London, and an anonymous donor gave 
£70,000 to the funds of the enterprise. Upon that support 
they were proceeding to build. А general appeal for 
funds was to be launched at the Mansion House, when the 

ord Малог of London was to preside at a meeting of local 
authorities. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


BLANTYRE SCHOOL. BOARD have decided to erect two new 
schools in Castle Street, Blantvre, on a fue granted bv the 


trustees of the late Colonel Clark Forrest. One of the 
schools 1s to. be for elementary education, and 
the other for higher education, the total cos 


being £10,000. It was agreed to have competitive plans 
from eight architects; and for the new buildings Mr. William 
B. Dow, Glasgow, was unanimously appointed measurer. 


THE secretary of the Rova! Institute of British Architects 
desires us to announce for the information of architects pro- 
posing to take part in the Warrington Elementary Schoo! 
Competition, that the R.T.B.A. Competitons Committee are 
corresponding with the promoters with a view to the amend. 
ment of the conditions of this competition. 


жЖж———‏ س 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS.‏ 


MEADOWLANDS, MERE. CHESHIRE. 


FRANK B. DUNKERLEY. F.R.I.B. A., Architect. 
This house has been recently added то and completed at 
Mere, near Knutsford, on a pleasant level site. There is a 
pond fringed with trees near the garden front. The design ol 
the entrance front is very picturesque, and the small gables 
over the oriel bays in the central position tell very happily. 
The lead-light windows and casements are by Wragge and 
Co. Knutsford bricks were used for the facings, the upper 
part of the walls being rough-cast, and the gables covere! 
with oak shingles. The roofs are of Broselev tiles, and the 
beams and bargeboards of Dantzie oak. There is a good 
billiard-room, with high, open timber roof. The general 
contractor was Mr. Jonathan Pennington, of Bowdon. 


BOWDON ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 


"RANK B. DUNKERLEY, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Tuis is one of the best examples of assembly hall design 
we have met with. It is not only in its proportions and 
«ttect, but in its general plan arrangements that the architect 
has been successful. A porte cochère at the entrance ls 
large enough to permit the carriage to draw up under it at 
the same time. ‘The entrance arrangements are excellent. 
and, as will be seen from the plan. the reception-room has 
at either end of it pleasant lounge recesses with galleries 
over. There is also a considerable space in the form of a 
closed-in aisle down one side of the hall, for use as a lounge. 
А capital supper-room, to seat 100 (with kitchen), is pro 
vided upstairs. The floor of the hall is of American maple. 
and is laid on patent “ Valtor” springs (supplied by Francis 
Morton, Jun.. and Co.. Cannon Street, London) These 
can be wedged up in five minutes, so as to make the floor 
quite rigid when used for concerts or other purposes. The 
contractor for the building was Mr. Jonathan Pennington. 
o: Bowdon. The heating and ventilation are by Lamsden 
and Tavlor, of Manchester. 


MIRFIELD CHAPEL. 


Design by W. Curtis GREEN, A.R.I.B.A. 
Tuis design was submitted in a limited competition for a 
chapel at Mirfield, for the Community of the Resurrection. 
by Mr. W, Curtis Green, who was appointed by the execu- 
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tors of the late Mr. Skipworth to carry on unfinished work 
left hy him. Mr. Skipworth had left a design for the 
Mirfield Chapel, which, owing to the aiterations of the 
requirements, had to be largely modified, and a simpler 
style of design adopted to meet the limitations of the cost. 
Mr. Reginald Hallward, one of the executors, was 
associated with Mr. Curtis Green in the preparation of the 


design. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 
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CARDIFF MUSEUM. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
SIR,—1 must dissent from vour suggestion that the Welsh 
Museum should, as a matter of common sense, be given to 


certain architects because they have designed certain 
buildings with which it is wanted to be in harmony. 


Surely this is a natural suggestion? Tf we were to be 
designing a building in Piccadilly, would it not be natural 
and right to consider the general lines and design of adjoin- 
ing buildings? To fail to do so would be ignorant vulgarity. 

But it is rumoured that two of the architects who 
accepted the appointment of assessors, went down and recom- 
mended the council to employ a certain firm. This 15 
surely open to criticism. If they thought the new build- 
ings should noi be competed for, surely they should have 
refused the appointment on that ground, but having accepted 
it. it was ultra vires to make any such suggestion.—. Оле 
who does not mean to compete." 
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CHARLES FOLLEN MCKI". 
A PERSONAL NOTE BY SIR ASTON WEBB. 


(From the R.I.B.A. Journal.) 

HAVE heen asked to write a personal note on the late 

Charles Follen McKim, the accounts of his architec- 

tural career and work, which have already appeared tn 
our "Journal." and the professional papers, necessarily 
giving but little idea of the man himself. In appearance 
he was fair and of average height. and possessed of a very 
attractive personality. which quietly, but irresistibly, im- 
pressed one with the power of the man. With Scotch blood 
in his veins. he was fond of shooting, and was as much at 
home on a Scotch grouse moor as in Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

I first made Mr. MeKim's acquaintance in 1903, when 
he came over to England to receive the Roval Gold Medal 
of the Institute. He brought over with him a fine collec- 
tion of photographs of many of his works, which were 
exhibited for a few days at the Institute, and then returned 
home; for. though intensely interested in his work, he was 
not fond of talking of it or himself. 

From the time of his honorary membership of the Arch- 
tectural Association in 1869 he had many professional and 
other friends on this side with whom he kept in touch, 
though he was not a ready correspondent. When over 'n 
1903 he entered into and, I believe, thoroughly enjoyed all 
the engagements made for him by the Institute. As an old 
friend of Mr. Choate, then American Ambassador here. 
and Mr. Henry White, now Ambassador in Paris, he was 
Introduced everywhere, and attended several Court and 
many other functions, and enjoved them all. Wherever he 
went he made friends. and all were desirous of the pleasure 
of entertaining him. At the same t'me he was always at 
the service of members of his profession, and those present 
at a Ге informal lunch he gave at the Arts Club will 
rever forget the afternoon passed with him while he 
modestly described the great scheme for the improvement 
a Washington. | 

The dav he received the medal his friends in New York 
uw c their congratulations. to which he replied. 

Many thanks: T st'll wear the same hat.” which was true 
^ him to th» last. At the close of his visit to England 
ae lef: with the personal regard, T am sure, of all who had 
met him and the affection of many. including the writer. 
трае were very wide. . He was keenlv inter- 

m such large matters as town planning and town 
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improvement, Vet with an exquisite appreciation of detail 
and a love for the co-operation of the sculptor and tae 
painter, with the best of whom he was on minas terms, 
The education of the architect. was also of the greatest 
interest to him. The American Institute at Rome almost 
owes its existence to him, and no trouble was too great for 
him to undertake in its behalf. He was also an excellent 
and discerning critic; his views, however, were so kindly 
expressed and with so much bnowledge tnat they could hurt 
the feelings of no one. 

In America, when | was there in 1906, there seemed to 
me to be a universal feeling of respect and admiration, for 
him and for his work, from the President. Mr. Roosevelt. 
downwards. while the members of his own profession 
appeared one and all to appreciate his worth. and to recog- 
mise his great practice as his just due. As has been said, 


he brought restfulness, refinement, and dignity into 
American architecture when those qualities were most 


needed, and he has left a tradition in his office which will 
live long after him. 

While in New York he showed me his office and drafting- 
room. with its enormous staff, many photographs of the late 
Stanford White’s work, and some of Mr. Mead’s, bus with 
great reluctance anything of his own. Mr. Pierpont 
Morgans Ebrary as an excellent example of his refined 
taste. A hard-headed man of business toll me he often 
walked five m'nutes out of his way of a morning for the 
plesaure of passing it. I did not see so much of him in 
New York as I should like to have done, for the shadow 
of the end was already upon hm. The death of Stanford 


White must have been a great shock to him, and his 
strenuous life had told upon him. “I have burned the 


candle at both ends and also in the middle.” he would sav 
of himself with a smile, though his interest in everything 
appeared as keen as ever. | | 

Just before leaving New York he dined with us, alone at 
h's special request. and we talked well into the night, he 
being keenly anxious to know all about things over hers. 
the arrangements. for the rebuilding of the Quadrant. and 
other London improvements. in view of many schemes. he 
himself had in hand; and when he left I was saving good. 
hve for the last time to a man of genius who had greativ 
enriched his country, and who, through a life of much pros- 
peritv and trouble, had preserved. the character stes of а 
genial, modest, educated gentleman. 

During his life һе received many honours, and 
American Institute of Architects were. I believe, to have 
presented their gold medal to him in December next, while 
one of the last honours he received was the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from the University of Pennsvlvan'a on 
February 22 of this vear. when he was able to be present 
as the official guest of the University. The Professor of 
Architecture, in presenting McKim to the University, said: 
“During vour career architecture has advanced in this coun- 
try from obscur' tv to ‘ts rightful position as the master ari. 
[n this development. sir. vour influence has been supremo 
hv reason of a noble purity of style, exalted profess‘onal 
ideals, and a passionate devot'on to the cause of education.” 

October. 1909. 


the 
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SHEFF:ELD SOCIETY СР ARCHITECTS 
N a presidential address, on the 14th inst.. to the Sheffield 
I Society of Architects and Survevors, Mr. W. J. Hale, 
F.R.LB.A.. remarked to a large gatherng at the 

Un vers tv that, as Mr. Н. G. Wells had shown in his novel 
* Kpps," the mere crowding of a building with samples of 
ornament did not render it beautiful. One great reason for 
unsatisfactory work was the speed with which it was turned 
out. for anything valuable produced by man had, as a large 
factor `n its value. the time and care bestowed upon its 
product on. Reference was made to the recent alterations 
‘n the Charter and by-laws of the Roval Institute of British 
Architects, the most important being the establishment of a 
new class of members to be known as Licentiates. This 
was an attempt bv the Institute to include within its borders 
all men over 30 vears of age who might fairly claim to be 
pursuing architecture as a Pvetthood. The attempt micht 
or might not be successful. bur sooner or ‘ater there must 
be registration, and this must. in fairness. include all whe 
were in practice as architects at the t'me the Bl was passed, 
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Registration, of necessity, implied examination, and this 
Mr. Hale thought desirable, although a belief was held by 
some that as art was art and not science, depending on 
inspiration and not bound by hard and fast rules, therefore 
there could be no examiation in the art of architecture. 

It must not be forgotten that as soon as the so-called artistic 
architect embodied his inspiration in concrete form, clothing 
it in brick, marble, stone, or possibly stucco and green paint, 
concrete exposition of the intangible art could be examined 
in all its detail, and be dutifully admired or uncharitably 
scoffed at, according to the faithfulness with which it com- 
plied with the canons of art which the critic consciously or 
unconsciously recognised. The President next referred to 
the Law of Artistic Copyright, into which a committee of 
the House of Commons had been inquiring. As a result 
of this inquiry he hoped the law might be broughi into 
conformity with the revised Convention of Berne, signed at 
Berlin last November. The question was one affecting the 
whole profession, for nothing was more unjust to an architect 
who had given thought and care to the production of a 
building than to find an obvious attempt at reproduction, 
with the details murdered through lack of knowledge. 

As to the Town Planning and other Bills now before 
Parliament. which had a direct bearing upon architecture 
and the building trades, the president thought all would 
agree that some sort of Housing and Town Planning Act 
was necessary; but with reference to the proposed taxation 
on undeveloped land. he thought that, so far as Sheffield 
was concerned, no stimulus was needed to quicken the 
erection of house property. When one remembered the 
suburbs of Sheffield of a few years ago, and the transforma- 
ton which had taken place, it seemed almost that restraint, 
rather than stimulus, was required. Surely the man who 
kept open an oasis in a populous neighbourhood was doing 
more for the health of the city than if he allowed the space 
to be used for building purposes. 

The President referred in conclusion to the Department 
of Architecture, the promotion of which was probably the 
most important step ever taken bv the society. He asked 
for the earnest. and continued support of members, and 
suggested that a practical way in which this support might 
be shown would be for practising members to refuse to take 
a pupil unless he were prepared to go through the University 
courses. | 

A vote of thanks was passed on the proposition of the 
vice-president, Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, seconded by 
Mr. W. C. Fenton, and supported bv Messrs. E. M. Gibbs. 
H. Wilson, H. L. Paterson, W. S. Pirchon. and G. Osborn. 

Mr. Е. E. P. Edwards, city architect, was elected a 
Fellow. | 


—— 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


HE prospective arrangements for the session are as 
follows—Nov. 1 (1), President’s opening address; 
presentation of the Roval gold medal to Dr. Arthur 

ohn Evans, F.R.S.; address by Dr. Evans on Recent Dis- 

coveries in Crete. Nov. 15 (2), The Planning and Laving- 
out of Public Places, by H. Inigo Triggs [A.]. Nov. 29 
(3), Business meeting. Dec. 13 (4), Architectural E:luca- 
tion in America, by Professor A. D. Е. Hamlin. 1910— 
Jan. 3 (5), Business meeting. Jan. 17 (6), “Carr of York.” 
by S. D Kitson, M.A.Cantab [F.]. Award of prizes and 
studentships. Jan. 31 (7), President’s address to students ; 
presentation of prizes. Feb. 14 (8), George Frederick 
Bodlev, by edward Warren, F.S.A. [F.]. Feb. 28 (9), 
Business meeting: election of Royal Gold Medallist. 
Mar. 14 (10), The Business Side of Architecture, bv A. A. 
Hudson, Barrister-at-Law [H.A.]. April 4 (11), The Archi- 
tecture of Adventure, by Professor W. R. Lethabv [Е.]. 
April 18 (12), Architecture of the Balkan States, by George 
Hubbard, F.S.A. (F.]. May 2 (13), Annual general meet- 
ing. May 23 (14), Paper (subject to be announced). June 6 
(15), Business meeting; annual elections. June 20 (16), 
Presentation of the Roval gold medal. 
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Lorp COVENTRY, оп the 6th, opened the new buildings 
provided for the scholars at the Royal Free Grammar 
School, Worcester. Mr. A. Н. Parker (Messrs. Parker and 
Son, architects) handed the kev to Lord Coventry. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND’ 


HE annual general meeting of the above association was 
held on Tuesday week, at rs, South Frederick Lane, 
me president, Mr. George Beckett, M.R.LA.L, in 

the chair. There was a large and representative attend: 
ance of architects. 
The annual report, dealing with the affairs of the associa. 
tion for the last session, was taken as read. Reference js 
made’ therein to the success of the architectural museum. 
where manufacturers have an opportunity of displaying 
their wares. The adoption of the report was moved by Mr. 
J. Н. Webb, and seconded by Mr. Ashworth, and unani- 
mouslv agreed to. The balance sheet for the year was 
passed as satisfactory. Owing to the resignation of the 
treasurer, Mr. F. Sparrow, which was regretfully accepted 
by the committee, Mr. Frederick Hayes was elected to the 
vacant. post. 

The president read his inaugural address. Dealing with 
the sphere of usefulness of the association, especially to 
junior architects in this country, Mr. Beckett stated that its 
work has proved of some national importance, both profes. 
sionally and in the education of the public. There are dis- 
couraging conditions to be faced, such as a slightly diminish- 
ng membership, not, however, always a fatal weakness. 
The decision of the Senate of the new university to found a 
chair of Architecture, while in the broad interests of the 
profession a source of gratification, may necessitate a recon- 
struction of the association. The proposal, enamating 
from the Roval Institute of Irish Architects, that the senior 
and junior bodies should amalgamate, becomes less practi- 
cable with this new development. It might, therefore, be 
desirable to widen the scope of membership, and include 
other artists, using the term in its most comprehensive sense, 
such as sculptors, painters, glass makers, and ¿ron workers. 
Such membership should not stop short at craftsmen, but 
should include amateurs interested in decorative work. In 
conclusión, the president dealt with the forthcoming session. 
and stated that he confidently looked forward to its success. 
Mr. Orpen proposed a vote of thanks for the address, which 
was seconded by Mr. Allberry, and passed with acclama- 
tion. The meeting concluded with an exhibition of 
photographic lantern views of the association s excursion to 
Cirencester and neighbourhood, which was held in the 
summer. 
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SELBY ABBEY RESTORATION 


ELBY ABBEY was reopened and  rededicated on 

S Tuesday. It will be the third anniversary of the 
lire which wrought such havoc to choir and nave. 
Exactly a year after it occurred the nave was reopened tor 
Divine service. Behind the rough partition which then shut 
off the eastern. part of the ancient. building from the view 
of the congregation lay a scene of desolation. Here, how- 
ever, in the intervening two years, a great transformation 
has been accomplished, and the central tower, which to 
our generation. has looked squat and undistinguished, has 
been carried to a proper altitude, reproducing approx! 
matelv the tower which fell in 1690. To do this meant 
the underpinning of the masonry, because the old Bene- 
dictine Abbots, though they knew how to clothe the super- 
structure with rich ornamentation, were a trifle unscientific 
in the matter of foundations. They expected to support 
the superincumbent weight with oaken beams laid rafter- 
wise, and the arches abutting on the tower inevitably began 
to settle at a very early «late. To make the foundation good 
was a work of exceptional difficultv, but the architect of 
the restoration, Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, impressed upon the 
executive committee the wisdom of remedying at once the 
cause of subsidence by putting in a new base below the 
four great piers which carrv the tower. This was done 
by taking out the remains of the oaken beams, excavating 
about seven feet below the original foundations, and sub- 
stituting cement concrete, York flags, and blue brick. In 
this way the restorers have been able to go further than to 
make good the ravages of flame, and to rebuild the belfry 
stage of the tower in something like the shape in which It 
was known to the men of the Middle Ages. It gives grace 
and finish to the exterior, and, at but a very little distance 
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away, an atmospheric softening of outline occurs that mingles 
well with thoughts of centuries passed away. One other 
structural work remains before the abbey is а completed 
entity. When the old tower fell it demolished the south 
transept. To replace it would cost about 48,000, and it 
is hoped before many years have gone by that this additional 
work will be undertaken. On the restoration work actually 
accomplished, ап expenditure of about £43,000 has been 
involved. A comparatively insignificant sum of 4,250 is still 
needed for furnishing. How the money was raised so 
quickly is an old story. Not only Yorkshire men and women, 
but churchpeople in every part of the country, led by the 
King's example. felt it a privilege to contribute. 

Now that the original weakness of the foundations. has 
been remedied and contingent defects put right, the build- 
ing has more stability than ever. In the eastern. part only 
the bare walls remained. standing after the fire, and but 
for the wooden supports that were put in to shore up the 
stone arches, nothing would probably have been left of 


the choir. All the internal fittings had gone. The re- 
storation ot the masonry has been effectively carried out 
by Mr. T. S. Ullathorne, of Selby. In the north transept 


the exterior, and, at but a very little distance away, new 
gable was put up and the roof raised to a higher pitch. 
The transept and the adjoining Latham Chapel ‘had finely- 
panelled ceilings dating from the 15th century. Their 
designs have been re-established from existing drawings. 
The chapel once stood upon piles of alder wood driven inte 
the clay, and through the process of decay was left with- 
out a foundation, a radical defect which had to be made 
good. The ceiling of the choir, which was in oak groining, 
has been faithfully. reproduced, and the carved. bosses. at 
the intersection of the ribs have been copied trom original 
photographs. The roofs of the choir aisle: and the nave 
aisles escaped destruction, these parts of the abbey having 
stone groining, which prevented the flames from reaching 
the woodwork. From the leaden covering of the roofs a 
huge quantity melted, and fell into the debris. No less 
than 41,400 worth was picked up and mixed with new lead, 
and the whole of the roofs have been recovered by Messrs. 
Braithwaite and Co., of Leeds. In the tower the ' panelled 
ceiling, as well as the floors above it, and also the roof, 
were reduced to ashes, and the clock and bells likewise 
perished. All these have been replaced. Damage to the 
stone at the ringing chamber level had to be made good, 
oak tie beams had to be taken out of the walls and steel 
ones inserted, and part of the Norman masonry of the 
clerestorv had to be restored. A great improvement has 
been carried out, too, by altering the roof of the north 
transept and completeing the gable and pinnacles. 


The extension of the tower is in the Decorated style. 


There are tour pinnacles, each 23. high. In the centre 
of the parapet four stone figures are seen, representing 


William tne Conqueror, who founded the Abbey, Abbot 
Hugh, Edward VIL, and Archbishop Maclagan. At the 
four corners are four gargoyles, whilst the figure of an 
angel rests in the middle of the cornice on each side of the 
tower. А peal of ten bells has been set up, metal from 
the old bells; which had fallen having been incorporated 
with the new, and a carillon of bells is attached to the 
clock. 

Nothing remained after the conflagration of the magnifi- 
cent woodwork of the choir, and w “ith it disappeare d the 


altar, the pulpit, the organ, and the interesting wooden 
aumbries. Four of the side screens were of unique design. 


Neither labour: nor expenditure has been stinted to reproduce 
the valuable oak carvings. The ancient designs of the 
elbowed stalls, the sanctuary screens, and the old aumbries 
were recovered, and have been acted upon in absolute detail. 
An ancient screen at the west end of the north choir aisle, 
which had been only partially destroyed, has been care- 
‘ully restored from drawings and photographs. The 
aumbries have been reconstructed in old oak, obtained from 
the damaged beams, and these are the work of Mr. Ulla- 
thorne. The choir screen is lofty, with rich tracing, canopy, 
and crestings. It has been made by Mr. Bridgeman, of Lich- 
field, who has also executed the framework of the reredos, 
the pulpit, the bishop's chair, and the litany desk. The 
pulpit has a circular base of white Mansfield stone with 
cluster shafts, carved capitals and stone cornice, and the 
upper part is of oak, with fine tracerv and an ecclesiastical 
figure at each angle. The stalls, the canopied screens 
ue them, and the cases of the organ—which is in three 

sections—are the work of Messrs. Thompson, of Peter- 
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borough. The sculpture of the reredos represents the 
Crucifixion, and other subjects, and is the artistic handiwork 
of Herr Peter. Rendl, the Christus of the Oberammergau 
Passion play. Some criticism has been offered on the ground 
that the reredos is so large as to preclude a proper view 
of the fine east window, but it stands only a few inches 
higher than the old reredos, and is in true proportion to 
the scale of its surroundings. Very little of the old stained 
glass was recovered, but” Messrs. Ward and Hughes, of 
London, have succeeded in giving a faithful copy of the 
original, so that to the eve it has lost none of its beauty, 
E one may view its full dimensions from the Lady Chapel 
formed at the east end of the north choir aisle. The floor 
of the choir is in new black and white marble, diamond 
and square pattern, and the sanctuary portion of the Lady 
Chapel has been paved. with the old marble recovered from 
the debris of the choir. Messrs. Hill and Son, of London, 
have made good progress with the building of the organ, 


which is a four-manual insrument, tubular pneumatic 
throughout, and blown by three water motors, -It has 
fifty-seven speaking stops, fifteen accessories, and three 


setting pistons. The general restoration work has been 
under the immediate supervision of Mr. К. M. Searle, as 
clerk of works.—” Yorkshire Post.” 

At the luncheon, after the opening, presided over by the 
Archbishop, there was a large gathering, including Lord 
Wenlock, Sir Hugh Bell, Lady Bell, Lady Halifax, Miss 
Milner, the Bishops of Beverley and Hull, Mr. G. R. Lane- 
Fox, M.P., Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., Mr. J. Lloyd 
Wharton, and others. The workers in connection with the 
restoration, the subscribers, the donors of special gifts, the 
architect, Mr. O. Scott, the clerk of works, Mr. R. 
Searle, the chief contractor, Mr. T. S, Ullathorne, the vicar 
of Selby (the Rev. Maurice Parkin), and Lord Wenlock 
(the chairman of the restoration committee), were all 
specially thanked and congratulated. In the course of an 
address, the Archbishop said there was a lesson to be learnt 
from this Selby disaster. It was that they who were the 
guardians of these ancient houses should be much more care- 
ful about recognising the solemnity of that responsibility. 
All their old churches ought to be largely insured; they 
ought to have fabric funds of their own for preventing the 
Inevitable deterioration, which was small enough vear by 
vear, but which might rapidly become so great that it might 
involve a sudden, and, perhaps, irretrievable disaster. He 
advocated that there should be some arrangement by which 
poor parishes might at least be able to pav the full insur- 
ance which they ought to achieve, and to have grants to 
keep their buildings year by year in a quiet and decent state 
of repair. Finally, he did hope that the one great blemish 
on the beauty of Selby Abbey, the absence of the south 
transept, might induce the provision of the sum required 
to carry out this work. 

Alluding to this matter of the transept, Lord Wenlock 
said it was hoped that the restoration fund would have 
been large enough to have enabled them to build the tran- 
sept. He thought they must all feel that it was some- 
what of a slur on the members of the Church of England 
that they should aliow 220 years to elapse without replac- 
ing that south transept, which was one of the beauties of 
the abbey. It ought to be a solemn duty on their part 
to try and get the transept restored. It may be added that 
for this extra work, 48.000 will be required. The appeal 
which is being made urges the opportuneness of the present 
time for the work, with the abbey workmen and officials 
and the plant on the spot; and from hints which were thrown 
out at the luncheon, it is possible the committee may under- 
take it on the strength of the moral encouragement they 
have already received. | 
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OF the 440,000 offered by Mr. A. Carnegie towards the 
provision of one central and four branch free public 
libraries in Islington, 430,000 has been expended by the 
borough council on the existing Central Library, Holloway 
Road, and a branch library im North and West Islington 
respectively. Mr. Carnegie has been asked to allow the 
balanre of £10,000 to be used for one instead of two 
libraries to serve both the east and south divisions of the 
borough, and to this he has assented, but he has declined 
to pay off a loan of £6,000 incurred through the cost of 
the already provided library buildings exceeding the original 
estimates, 


“THE CITY BEAUTIFUL.” 


N the 7th inst. a reception was held at the Roval Hotel. 
Sutton Coldfield, tn honour of the president o£ the 
Vesey Club, Sir Aston Webb, R.A.. who gave his 
presidential address to ine members. The assembly room 
in which the proceedings took place was hung with a 
collection of photographs taken by Sir Benjamin Stone, 
M.P., and illustrating some of the principal bu ldings in the 
first c.ties of the world. 

The presiden: took for his subject, "^ The City Beautiful,” 
a top с suggested to him by the consideration of the Town 
Planning Bill now before Parliament, one object of which 
was to regulate the extensions of the suburbs of our cities. 
which at present are under no control but that of tne 
speculating builder. and are mean, inconven ent, and over- 
crowded. Edgbaston formed one of the finest. suburbs of 
any city, but the extension of Greater Birmingham under 
the conditions prevailing in other suburbs could ereate no 
pride of citizenship, and the muttered groan of existence 15 
more likely to be heard than the praise of life. Artists 
were particularly anxious that these town-planning schemes 
shoud not only be convenient and sanitary, but also comely 
and beautiful. The ideal city had long been in the air, and 
such men as Mr. Cadbury at Bourneville, Mr. Lever at Port 
Sunlight. Mr. Ebenezer Howard, and others had done much 
to familiarise us with the idea. In. Australia a brand new 
capital was actually contemplated, and America was full 
of plans for the improvemen: of her ca es. Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna had done wonders, but England lagged behind, 
Most old cities and towns had a centre round which their 
prnicipal buildings were grouped—the Greeks had their 
Agora, the Romans their Forum, the medieval towns the r 
marke: place or cathedral place. Paris was a magnificent 
example of what could be done in this respect, and even 
London had fine centres at Trafalgar Square and the Mansion 
House. though they were not large enough to dominate the 
city as thev S houlil. Liverpool al o ko a fine cemre. and 
Birm' ngham nearly had a very fine ove. though unfortunately 
some recent public buil lings had nu scattered. instead of 
being grouped round the vins house, and church 
oposite had been removed. The great importance of the 
placing of buildings hardly vet "MT to be realised by 
the municipal authorit'es. and if Was suggested that it woul |] 
be better that a fine site for the Birmingham Cathedral 
should be acquired bv one generation and the ш ling left 
to the next rather than that Bath should be done iad quately 
in one. The haphazard and depressing extensions to our 
towns had often been called attention to both by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bshop of Birmingham. but 
verv little had been done to remedy it compared to what has 
been. done in France, Germany. and other countries. At 
present over here thev are left largely to the speculating 
builder. 

The president made reference to the great scheme for the 
improvement of Washington, to the villages of Bourneville 
and Port Sunlight, the garden cities of Letchworth and 

hampstead. He remarked that while a new city on modern 
lines was quite within the poss bilities of a new country, it 
was hardly likely to be realised in an ald one. He, how- 
ever, asked his hearers to suppose that a city desiroved by 
fire, a commission of leading citizens and artists being 
appo'nted to find a site and lav out the new city, and this 
city to be visited some fifty vears afterwards, The centre. 
he said, is on an eminence facing south. Round it are 
grouped the municipal buildings, the law courts, and the 

art gallerv, also a municipal theatre and concert room and 
public gymnasium. ‘The centre is lad out in terraces and 
flower gardens with fountains with plenty of water, the 
buildings have statues of famous citizens forming part of 
their architectural decoration, Trees are үе round, but 
regulated as to size. On the interior of the municipal hall, 
free to all, are emblazoned the names of local heroes who 
have devoted their lives to the city. as well as those who 
have distinguished themselves in the service of the State. 
Above are portraits of distingu’shed citizens and frescoes hv 
local artists of local history. From an archway in the 
centre of the south side of the square a great avenue leads 
some 200 feet wide. The centre has a double tram track 
with trees on either side, bevond on both sides a roadway 
and footwavs and then a wide margin of grass. Down this 
avenue sites for further important semi- public buildings are 


the 
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found. 


The great avenue forms also a park-like promenade 
tor the 


eitizens, and binds the whole city together as a 
unit. > Outside this avenue le the professional and commer- 
al centres. The streets running east and west of this 
avenue are the shop sirects with tramways down the centre. 
Further south is a belt of park land with a drive round the 
ety in which are theatres and refresament rooms, plav- 
grounds, boating, ando bathing. Bevond, the residential 
quarter, wah more shop streets running east and west. are 
rhe residential streets running north and south, so that the 
houses may get all the sun, for in "the city beautiful” the 
naabitants elie ve “where the sun does not enter the doctor 
The residential porton is small in proportion, for 
with increased locomotion [ac (ities more people live away, 

and for the same reason no nuge barracks of dwell ngs for 


cle des 


the working classes Are Т and the factories Then. 
selves аге "oss crowded into the towns. Two railway 
‘tations off the central mall, with large places in front, 


stop important vistas, the siations for heavy goods are in 
toe manulacturinga districts. Near the stations are the 
markets, one of he prettiest sights in the city. The tram- 
ears pass tnrouga the centre ol them. so that shopping is 
easy and brigan Churches and other places of worship are 
all given miportant positions, ending vistas or marking the 
june don of important roads. The "design of these build. 
пиз. like all others; have to go before. a commission of 
leading citizens and artists to ensure the general scheme of 
tae city veautiful being retained. Phe schools are also on 
he tramo routes. that the children can get dry 
to school, for the lite ot the children is greatly thought of. 
The manufactozies are all to the north of the town, so that 

prevailing southwest. wind removes the smoke from the 
city. and the beautiful local stone remains clean and bright. 
To the north, in a beautiful garden, is the crematorium. 
In che residential quarter there is a total absence of front 
walls and ratings. margins foorwavs, and hedges 
mark the boundaries. Clear bright water is sent down the 
road channels several times a day. No advertisements are 
allowed except on special places appointed for them, and 
even shop names and signs. have to be submitted to the 
Соп on, all lamp posts, letter-boxes. and other 
designs. 

Sued a city as that described, said the president. could 
probably never be erected in England, but the extension of 
our towns could be regulated to their great advantage if 
strong local committees. were formed in oe h town to rouse 
pub lie opinion, and to suggest to municipalities the lines on 
which improvements should take place. There must be 
many willing to give their time to help to do something to 
clear away this slur on our civilisation—the misery and 
squalor of abe outskirts of our towns; to do smething to 
arouse the pride of citizenship as Birmingham had lately 
done, and to lift “the heavy trouble, the bewildering care 
that weighs those down that win and earn their bread.” 

The address was listened to with great attention, 
evoked тапу marks of approval. 

At the close a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
president. on the motion of Sir Benjamin Stone, seconded 
bv Mr. F. Rathbone, and supported by Mr. J. Udall.— 

“Birmingham Post." 


so 


KLASS tOo 
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and 
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TOWN PLANNING AND CIVIC DESIGNS. 


R. S. D. ADSHEAD, Associate-Professor of Town 

Planning and Civic Design at Liverpool University. 

on the 8th inst., in the Arts Theatre, delivered his 

public,inaugural lecture, his subject being “Civic Design,” 
which was illustrated bv numerous latiteni slides. 

The establishment of a chair of civic design, he sad. had 
an especial significance. It marked a step in the progress 
of democratic organisation where the necessity for unanimity 
of purpose in matters pertaining to civic development and 
control received public recognition. This foundation. there- 
tore, stood as a direct tr bie to the insight of its munificent 
founder and to those others in that university who had so 
ably assisted in bringing it about. In the contemplation of 
a city thev had pelore th yem the greatest and most compre- 
hensive of the works of man; its solid walls told them of 
his stubbom will, its fine adas of his success. its twisted 
streets of his uncertainty of aim, the squalor of its slums of 
his defeat. Te was in human Efe that we had the secret 
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(Т its growth, and man himself was but the reflection of 
its breadth. Planned on a preconceived system, they had 
cues the expression of a strong administration; built: up 
unit by unit they had the presentment of individual taste. 
Here, then, were two methods of city building, or rather a 
method and a haphazard system. In the well-organised city 
the immediate requirements of the individual were subordi- 
nate to the permanent requirements of the class. As the 
citv was the express on of the people by whom it was built, 
so the people were the reflection of the city in whose 
environment they had lived, and, therefore, so great a 
responsibility as that of city-building must not be left 
entirely to individual taste; and was it not the apprecia- 
tion of this, with the vista of possibilities and responsibilities 
thar were therein held, whioh vitalised the preconceived 
plan, and wherein lay the very raison d'etre of civic design. 
No сиу of importance has ever been deliberately laid out on 
any but orderly lines. 

The city planner of to-day, in so far as the laying-out 
of the city in toto was concerned, had little to learn from 
an ancient source; yet not so in part. Having presented 
an outline sketch of the more important historical incidents 
which have operated in the development of civic design, 
Professor Adshead said that the passing of the Reform Bill, 
the extension of the franchise and co-temporary influences 
shifted the responsibility of city extension once more to the 
democracy and successful middle class. They, practically 
uneducated, unorganised, and lacking the instinctive appre- 
cation which was the hereditary gift of their forbears, the 
bourgeois class of the mediseval period, extended their cities, 
erected. their monuments, and laid out their streets in a 
vard measure sort of way, without regard to association, 
esthetic relation, or any other sort of cohesion. With the 
commencement of the present century came a new era in the 
history of civic design. Democracy, with its new responsi- 
bilities, had grappled with the problems of its youth; it had 
made mistakes, it had to answer for far-reaching and most 
disastrous results, but it had passed through the fire. At 
first, intoxicated with the freedom that it had won, it sought 
but mercenary gain. Cities became factories, and life 
merely a business concern. Sham respectability became a 
cloak for truth of expression, and what interest existed in 
civic design was centred around questions of construciion 
and the importance of hygiene. But there had ‘been a 
change; knowledge had spread, democracy had grown, and 
the modern city now awakes to a new dawn. Dealing with 
the sociological aspect the lecturer said that a well-planned 
city was the outcome of a well-organised system of city life, 
and the one was dependent upon the other. Having 
obtained the necessary conditions for city life and adminis- 
trative organisation for its control, it only remained to make 
provision for the acquisition, cultivation, and appropriation 
of those intellectual propensities which were responsible for 
its intellectual growth. Reducing these to their primary 
conditions, we get sensation, contemplation, and imagina- 
tion. Sensation when active is concerned with memorising 
and perceiving, and required for its exercise such buildings 
as were concerned with the acquisition of knowledge in a 
memorising sort of way. A higher state than sensation was 
contemplation, which in activity concerned itself with com- 
paring. For this was required laboratories, art institutions, 
competitive exhibtions, and such buildings as were necessary 
lor the consideration of knowledge obtained; and amongst 
such he would suggest a new building, a building that 
might be of the utmost use, if not in every town, at least in 
every capital city—a permanent exhibition. ‘Not such as 
existed to collect exorbitant commissions from ‘sundry exhi- 
bitors, who could be induced to exhibit and to pay, but an 
exhibition where exhibitors. after proving to a competent 
committee the necessity for and the utility of their exhibit, 
could permanently place it for public comparison by others 
of a similar kind. How many thousands of worthless 
patents, and how much utterly useless rubbish most extra- 
vagantlv advertised would thus be condemned? Lastly, our 
citizens had imagination. Art galleries, concert halls, opera 
houses, and theatres were requisitioned here. These should, 
as far as possible, be arranged in groups. There can be 
no satisfactory city plan which did not proceed from a well- 
organised system of city life, and to take interest in the 
former without reference to the latter could only tend to an 


artificial result. The building of an entirely new city | of Liverpool and Manchester. 


irranged in accordance with an organised system of city life, 
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ARCHITECT. 
such as that which had been briefly outlined, was a matter 
of rare occasion, even in these days of rapid colonisation. 
Most of our larger cities which had grown by leaps and 
bounds during the period of industrial prosperity. that. pre- 
vailed during the latter half of last century require. pulling 
down, Haussmanising, and re-erecting on intelligent lines. 
This, then, was the work which the municipal authorities and 
the town planners of the future would be called upon to 
undertake. That the planning of the city would influence 
physical growth is too well known to need further comment 
here. "That it could have a moral influence (using the word 
moral in its strictest sense as meaning regulation of conduct) 
was an idea which had had less consideration. We of this 
generation. were too apt to associate clvic existence with 
gaunt and ugly buildings, flaring advertisements, entangle- 
ments of electrified wires, collections of chimney pots, 
crowded slums, jostling and noisy traffic, squalor and dirt. 
Let us think of a city rather as a chosen place wherein to 
dwell, as a rendezvous of daily enterzainment, as а vast 
expression of the sympathies of the human race, as the 
greatest and noblest of works of art; elevating to the 
imagination, and inspiring to the enthusiasm. АП this and 
more is what a city ought to be. 

The problem to-day was to express in our civic architec- 
ture that character which we associated with all that was 
best in our highly-organised city life. That e tv lfe, which 
at its best pulsated with intense energy, vivacity, polished 
refinement, and a sensitive perception of all that has come 
to stav. In its essential requirements it calls not only for 
more highlv-organised building, but for entirely new types. 
We had wonderful machinery for construction, erecuon, and 
rapid completion. We had skilled mechanics standing each 
by his perfected tools. We had splend' d tra ns. smooth- 
running trams, and rapid cars. We had envy life with a 
modern character entirely its own. The city itself. must 
express all this. A great city had continuity in its character, 
and a oneness in its many phases of expression. It was 


here that it exemplified the strength of its organisation. It 
was in its colour that this was more clearly shown. The 


character of a city is most evident when seen through the 
medium of its colour, but it is also seen through its texture 
and its form. The buildings and the outline of the streets 
to be a fit complement to city life should be regarded, in 
the first place. as a background and as a for. In their 
form and outline they should be simple and strongly com- 
posed. Their surface should be hard and their enrichments 
delicate to a degree. Such is the street architecture of 
Paris, and in Liverpool the arch tecture of such buildings 
as St. George's Hall, the London and Globe Insurance 
Company, by Cockerel, and the Bank of England conformed 
to these conditions. The characteristics of a city expressed 
in its colour. its texture, and its form reflected on the 
citizen himself. Its design, the grouping of its buildings. 
and its outward expression were matters of vital importance 
to his wellbeing; and that these should have been left to 
blind chance to develop in the past shows a lack of appre- 
ciation amongst those responsible for city building difficult 
to comprehend. 


—k—— 


BIRMINGHAM AND TOWN PLANNING. 


| R. A. D. STEEL-MAITLAND, the Соп vative 
candidate for East Birmingham, on the 6th inst., 
presided over a large audience gathered, under the 

auspices of the Birmingham Conservative Association, at the 
Windsor Street Schools, to hear a lecture on " Town 
Planning in England and Germany,” by Councillor Dr. 
Pooler. A great deal of the work he had to do otficially 
for the Poor Law Commission was, said Mr. Steel-Maitland, 
directed to the problem of housing, together with the results 
which followed from it. In the course of that enquirv, one 
feature which arrested his attention was the peculiar hap- 
hazard wav in which the towns developed in England. 
Birmingham was developed differently from Manchester, 
Manchester was developed differently from Liverpool, and 
all were entirely unlike London. The whole system in 
England, too, was entirely different from that of Scotland. 
All the great towns had different types of houses. Birming- 
ham's dwellings were, as a class, vastly different from those 
In these towns, too, how- 
ever varying the character of their buildings, thev got very 
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few of those sky-scraping tenements which we found ins They further state that in dealing with the west froy 


London. The one common feature thev had was the effect 
they might produce upon the health of the people who lived 
in them, and also upon their character. He had no medical 
knowledge to back up his opinions, but he knew from his 
own experience that the more congested, the more closely- 
crammed the houses were the greater was their bad effect 
upon the health of the population thar lived in them. The 
more spaced out the houses were, as, for instance, out at 
Harborne—other things being equal—the better was the 
effect upon the health of the people. Not only was that 
the case. They were already alive to these facts, that in 
the matter of physical health people who lived in over 
crowded houses had not the same chance as those in more 
spacious surroundings. What perhaps they did not so fully 
realise yet was that the minds of the people were just as 
much affected as their bodies were. Recognition of that, 
however, would come. He knew from his own experience 
they could draw an exceedingly valuable lesson. from what 
‚ occurred in other countries. There were lands which in 
some respects were more fortunate than. thev. Germans 
had the advantage of Englishmen in the matter of public 
health. IE they were to effectually remedy. the present 
conditions, housing had got to be proceeded with on careful, 
business-like lines, in the same wav that some of the members 
of Birmingham Town Council had worked. He did not sav 
that in flattery of their lecturer or of his colleagues. Before 
he knew he was likely to become more closely connected with 
Birmingham, the report of the Town Council Housing Com- 
mittee of 1906 was handed to him officially as the latest 
and most progressive report on the subject by any housing 
committee in the United. Kingdom. He emphasised this, 
that if there was one thing more necessary. than another 
it was that any project with regard to housing should be 
proceeded with om practical, common-sense lines. It was 
no good setting up beautiful types of houses if they did 

Xt prove healthy. It was no good having either legisla- 
tion or by-laws unless the business aspects of the housing 
question were understood, If they proceeded rashly and 
п апу ill-considered wav, of one thing he was certain from 
his own knowledge and experience, Thev might easily 
c eate worse evils than those thev set out to cute. For 
that reason he commended the missionary enterprise of Dr. 
Pooler, in placing before them the facts from the medical 
) int of view for which his professional training qualified 
him, and the business standpoint which his work on the 
ety council had given him. 

Dr. Pooler, in his lecture, first pictured Birmingham as 
it was before modern industry had made of its countryside 
a drab expanse of bricks and mortar. At the crossing of 
Dartmouth Street by Ashted Row there stood an old house, 
now boarded up, and an advertising station. In. years gone 
by no less a person than Thomas Carlyle paid a visit to 
that house. then the home of an old Birmingham worthy. 
The Chelsea sage from his bed room window used to look 
out on to what was now Dartmouth Street and Holt Street, 
and so impressed was he with the view that he scratched 
on the window-pane with his diamond ring the appreciation, 
“How pleasant a place ts this to live.” And Ashted once 
was a pleasant place. There were beautiful gardens and 
good houses, where employers lived side by side with their 
workpeople. There the original General Hospital was first 
placed, ts windows looking out over green fields, fine trees, 
and a babbling brook, until a destructor, an interception 
“astallation, and a chemical works drove it to another site. 
Such changes as this town planning would prevent. And 
Dr. Pooler went on to sketeh the ideals and practical pro- 
posals of the authority which is seeking to make the city 
à better place to live in.—“ Birmingham Post.” 


—— 
“RESTORATION” AT EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


HE following letter was addressed to the “ Manchester 
Guardian" :—Sir,—The Dean and Chapter of Exeter, 
after six vears’ silence, during which time they have 

been busily engaged in removing the ancient stonework, of 
the west front of their cathedral and replacing it by. imita- 
tive work, have now issued a lengthy statement “in explana- 
tion and defence of the steps thev have taken to preserve 
the fabric of the cathedral.” ‘They state that 480.907 
has been spent during the last thirty-five years, and that 
they are now wanting £7,000 more, 
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three courses were open to them. (1) To do nothing, which, 
of course, would obviously be wrong. (2) ‘Vo treat te 
stone with preservatives, but that the nature of the stop 
forbade this. (3) To follow the advice of the great 
architectural authority of the day (the late Mr, Pears. 
R.A.), and to cut out the decaving canopies and тера 
them with imitative work. The Dean and Chapter att 
great value to the opinion of the late Mr, Pearson. We 
consider this unreasonable, Inasmuch as he died in 180. 
and no one at that time had seriously turned their atten 
tion to the preserving or protecting qualities of either bany, 
or lime. : | 

The Dean and Chapter proclaim that nothing would! ir. 
duce them to touch the magnificent sculpture, and that th: 
ате renewing the canopy work in order to protect m 
sculpture. They assert, without giving am proof, that ne 
preservative will save the stone, and vet thev seem to think. 
though why it as impossible to understand, that by tie: 
renewal of the canopies the stone figures will cease to dera. 
They apparently do not read the 7 Times,” where in a Тез. 
article it says:—" Gothic architecture was a growth, no. 
game, and an imitation Gothic building is as little like. 
real one as an imitation tree is like a real one; that i 
to sav. it has a superficial resemblance, but lacks a 
the qualities which make the original beautiful anl interes. 
ine.” 

We know by practical experience that the application + 
hme will cheek the decay of stone, and stone similar to the 
used at Exeter. We also know that the ancient сапер 
removed from the west front of Exeter Cathedral were + 
good sound stone only superficially decayed. Еше 
we know that the public give unqualified approval to the 
repairs recently carried out at the noble garden fron e 
St. John's College, Oxford—of world-wide fame—wler 
| believe, not a single new piece of stone has been used. 

The Dean and Chapter, it seems, refuse to know an: 


thing about what is going on, and apparently argue U 
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the more monev expended the more virtue there is in te 
work. Moreover, they rest on the opinion of a man w. 
died tong ago; they make the assertion. that the ster 
canopies could not be preserved without giving any pros. 
and ask for more money to complete their destructions. 
Surely, this is one of the saddest chapters in the hits 
ot English arehiteeture — Yours. etc., 

THACKERAY TURNER, Secretary. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Build: 


Imas. 20, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
London, October 15, 1909. 
eee eee 


"A WOODLAND CITY" 


HE movement which is exemplified by Port Sunliz 
Bournville, Letchworth Garden City, the Har: 
stead Garden and Suburb, and other similar cit 

prises is destined, in the near future, through the lotes.” 
and daring of Cardiff capitalists, to add what is termed 
beautiful woodland city " to the suburbs al the metropo 
savs the “South Wales Daily News.” The exact ewe 
of the estate is 311 acres; and the price at which 1 » 
been acquired from the trustees of the late Captari Pasi” 
is nearly £135.000. The firm of landscape archite t 
Messrs. Milner, Son and White, have been engaged to (7 
pare a general plan. This firm, it will be remember 
are responsible for the Queen Victoria Memorial Garde 
the Katser's gardens at Potsdam, and the remodelled gardens 
of the Duke of Chatsworth. It is understood that the int 
has already submitted their main suggestion to the í ae 
syndicate. ` From Winchmore Hill to Bourne End. ther 
will be a straight drive. Excepting this main artery. 2 
the streets will be sinuous. The drive itself will termo 
in a fine semi-eireus which will be flanked bv a new 3t 7 
on the Great Northern Railway. The drive will be тйс! 
to some extent on the Grand Boulevard at Brussels. E 
earriage-wav, зоб. wide, will be paralleled bv on each uM 
bv an avenue of old trees. Beyond them will be the dh 
paths, and further back still. the front gardens of fine 
each of them standing in its own pleasance. Not oh A 
the main drive, but throughout the suburb, every д. 
to he detached. ‘Terraces, and even semi-detached s 
are to be avoided. In the design of the houses. " " 
merely tawdry and “pretty-pretty” will not he tolerate 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


sir Jonn Ruys, M.A., LL.D., principal of Jesus College, 
Oxford, formally opened the higher elementary school, the 
first in the administrative county of Glamorgan, at Ponty- 
cymmer, Garw Valley, on Wednesday week. Mr. D. Pugh 
Jones, the county architect, designed the schools. 


Lorp Brassey, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, opened 
the newlv-erected General Hospital and Seamen's Infirmary 
at Ramsgate on the 7th. The contract was entrusted to 
Ramsgate builders, and the first turf was turned on November 
25, 1907. The total cost amounted to about £15,000, and 
accommodation is provided for 32 beds and the hospital 
staff. 


‘THe Tunstall (Staffordshire) Urban District Council have 
received intimation that Mr. Edward Malam, a Hanlev 
brewer, who died about ten days ago, has bequeathed to 
his native town of ‘Tunstall between 27,360,000 and £,40,000 
for the purpose of founding a convalescent home for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. 


THE foundation-stone of Christ Church Congregational 
Church, New Southgate, N., was laid on October 9. The 
design is in late Gothic. Bath stone is being used for the 
dressings, pressed red bricks for the facings, pitchpine for 
the joinery. The contract is let for 44,597 to Mr. James 
W. Jerram, Crown Works, East Ham, E. The architects 
are Messrs. George Baines and Son, 5, Clement's Inn, 
Strand, W.C. 


THE foundation-stone of the new church of St. Oswin, which 
is being erected on a site at Brinkburn, Stanhope Road, 
South Shields, opposite the east gate of the West End Park, 
was formally laid last Saturday week. At present three 
|.ys of the nave are being built, at a cost of 43.300. 
and this will afford accommodation for 3oo people. The 
church in its complete state will accommodate over 600 
worshippers, and is planned on the hall type, the whole of 
the seating being provided in the nave. This arrangement 
will avoid any obstruction of the view of the pulpit and 
chancel, the north and south aisles only serving as passage- 


ways. Provision is also made for vestries, organ-chamber, 
ett. The building is designed im late Decorated style of 


Gothic architecture, and is being faced with " Pelaw? bricks, 
with stone freely introduced as dressings. Mr. James Young, 
of Tyne Dock, is the contractor, and Mr. Henry Grieves, 
: .R.L.B.A., of South Shields, is the architect. 


THE quaint church which stands in the park near Ousden 
Hall has just undergone a much-needed restoration, carried 
out from the plans of Messrs. Crickmay and Sons, of 
London, the work being undertaken by Messrs. Hinnells 
and Sons, of Bury St. Edmund’s. The work consisted of 
stripping the walls of a verv thick and uneven coat of plaster, 
and putting on a coat of stucco, and a good deal of the old 
stone work around the windows had to be renewed, and the 
ceiling has been panelled. The old Norman arches, leading 
through the belfry—which is in the middle of the church 
—have been thoroughly cleaned, and the original stone and 
fint work is now exposed; between the two arches new 
oak choirs seats and a new priest’s stall have been placed. 
A new altar-table has been made from the oak of a tree 
that was cut down in one of the Ousden estate woods, about 
20 years ago, and then supposed to have been 150 years old. 
Sir Herbert Praed has given this wood, and the builders 
have constructed this and a gradine as a gift to the church. 
Over this a reredos has been placed, with side hangings. 
There are also new oak doors, both for the southern and 
the chancel entrance, and a new porch has been built, after 
the pattern of the old one, which, when the old plaster 
had been removed, proved to have been of open oak work, 
about half-way from the bottom, on a pointed flint founda- 
tion; this has been entirely done at the cost of Mr. Chalmers. 


THE Burslem Town Council spent a considerable time in 
discuksing a recommendation by the general purposes com- 
mittee that the resolution: passed by the council on May 10 
last be confirmed, and that the new public buildings com- 
mittee be authorised to instruct the architects to prepare 
complete plans and specifications and obtain tends for 
the approval of the council.—In moving the adoptiem of 


the report, Alderman Malkin explained the financial aspect 
of the scheme to provide a new town hall and offices for 
the town. He said the cost of the buildings was «ot to 
exceed £25,000, and the maximum expenditure m carry: 
ing out the scheme was £30,000. ‘Towards tha: sum 
416,000 of unexpected balances could be relied on as 
being in hand. The suggestion was that the scheme should 
be entered upon and the £16,000 spent as far as it would 
go, and that the new federated council should be asked 
to obtain a loan for the balance of £14,000, to be repaid 
by Burslem in twenty years. That would mean an extra 
rate of 14d. or 13d.—The discussion showed that opinion 
was very much divided on the question, and an amendment 
was proposed that as the amount at the «disposal of the 
council was very considerably less than was indicated by the 


council's resolution of May 10, the public buildings com. 


mittee be requested to obtain fresh plans and specifications 
at a cost not exceeding £18,000.-—The recommendation of 
the committee to proceed with the original scheme was. соп: 
firmed. | 


THE new church of All Saints’, which is to be erected at 
Oakfield, and the foundation-stone of which was laid on 
sunday, will, when completed, consist of a nave and aisles 
with two chapels, one at each end of the chancel, the 
sacristies being placed to the north, together with four con- 
fessionals, and the west end flanked by a porch on the same 
side as the sacristies. The nave will be divided into seven 
bays, and will be separated from the aisles by an arcade 
carried on stone shafts with moulded caps and bases. In 
the western Бау will be placed the choir and organ gallery. 
which will be approached by a special staircase which is 
screened off from the rest of the church. The chancel will 
be divided from the body of the church by a moulded arch, 
the same treatment being followed with respect to the 
chapels, which will not be open to the chancel. It is 
intended to complete the building for the opening. which 
wil! take place early next year, including besides the high 
altar, the altars in the side chapels. The church will be 
constructed of brick with red Runcorn rock-faced and dressed 
stone for the exterior, and with white Bath stone for the 
interior work. The roof will be covered with green slates. 
The work is being carried out from designs prepared by the 
architects, Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, of London and Liver- 
pool, and the building contract has been given to Messrs. 
Lawrence, Marr and Son, of Liverpool, who are proceeding 
rapidly with the work, under the supervision of Mr. Foxcroft, 
the clerk of works. 


THE new German Sailors’ Home and German Church, 
which have been erected in Corporation Street, South 
Shields, were formally opened on September 23. Lhe 
building, which is conveniently placed for the purpose it 
is intended to serve, comprises a church with accommoda- 
tion for 150 persons, and a home for 50 sailors. 
church, which occupies the main frontage to Coronation 
Street, is of Renaissance design and of lofty proportions, 
having broad octagonal bays on both sides. "Тһе interior 
has a high-panelled dado. The windows are filled with 
stained glass. The chancel wall and floor are of marble, 
the pulpit and chancel furniture being of oak. There is 
a small vestry adjoining the church, and rooms are pro- 
vided above for the pastor. - In the basement of the home 
there is a large game room and skittle-alley; the ground 
floor consists of dining and reading-rooms, kitchen, office, 
bath-rooms, storage accommodation, and a large hall. The 
first floor comprises sitting and bed-rooms for officers, 
manager’s rooms, servants’ quarters, and accommodation 
for the pastor. The whole of the top floor is utilised for 
sleeping accommodation for seamen. The new premises 
will take the place of the old home in Ferry Street, and 
will be open to seamen of all nationalities. Prior to the 
opening ot the home, the church was consecrated by Pastor 
M. Harms, of Sunderland, assisted by Kirchewiatch 
Frisius, of London. Mr. E. F. W. Liddle, on behalf of 
the architects (Messrs. Liddle and Browne) presented Pastor 
Harms with a gold kev. 
THE ancient church of St. Gregory, Kirkdale, near 
Kirbymoorside, was reopened on the 7th, after care- 


ful and skilful restoration. The quaint edifice, savs 
the Yorkshire Post," whose history can be traced 
far back into the remote ages—as far as 1055 
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has long been a source of attraction. to the archeologists 
throughout the land, and it may safely be stated that it 


when translated, reads: “Orm Gamal’s son bought St. 
Gregory's Minster when it was all broken down and fallen, 
and he let it be made anew from the ground to Christ and 
st. Gregory, in Edwards days the King, and in Tosti's 
days the Earl.” At the foot of this is an ancient sundial. 
The original church, according to the sundial, was a minster 
—that is, attached to, or associated with, a monastery. 
It was probably built in the seventh century. Phat minster 
was destroyed by the Danes, who laid waste the country in 
867, paying special attention to the religious houses. ‘The 
church was rebuilt on the site of the minster, and so ever 
since it has stood, though frequently being restored, vet 
retaining much of its original antiquity and beauty. “Phe 
| tower and the chancel are neither of them part of the original 
church, The tower was built in 1827. and covered. up to 
the time of the present restoration, the old west door. The 
chancel was rebuilt in 1881 by the University of Oxford, 
who own the rectorial estate, and are the patrons of the 
benefice. ‘The church also contained a gallery, and a desk 
at the front for the conductor reminds one of the time when 
orchestras took a leading part in the church services. Other 
interesting relics have been discovered, one of which was 
a stone on which certain runic characters were engraven. 
The words “Cyning CEthiwald" could be distinguished with 
moderate certainty. and the best authorities state this stone 
to be the coffin lid of Ethelwald, who was King of Deira, 
A.D. 64». Another stone with beautiful interlacing sculp- 
ture was discovered in the wall of the church. Other dis 
coveries also have been made. The work of restoration 
was begun in November, 1907. and consisted of under- 
pinning the walls of the north aisle and excavating for a 
heating chamber. All the old square pews have been 
removed and substituted by oak seats. The floor has been 
relaid. The vestry has been enlarged, the window care- 
fully repaired and the wall underpinned. The arch in 
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the north chancel wall, which was blocked up and pierced, 


by a very ugly doorway, has been opened out. The gallery 
has been removed. ‘The old roof, which took a V shape, 
has been done away with and a good roof. of substantial 
oak has been erected; in harmony with that of the chancol. 
Other alterations include the provision of a new pulpit and 
lectern, designed by Mr. Temple Moore, and given by the 
tady workers of the parish. New altar hangings have been 
provided, and a handsome altar frontal painted and given 


by Mrs. J. Shaw, of Welburn Hall. The work has been. 


earned out by Mr. B. P. Brotton, contractor, of Bilsdale, 
under the direction of Mr. Temple Moore, architect, and the 
total cost amounts to 4,1,130. 
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JOTTINGS 


MR. GEORGE CLARKE, of Norden View, Rishton, Lancashire. 
fire-brick manufacturer, left 53.767. 


A TELEGRAM from Sassant (Sardinia) announces. that Pro- 
fessor Toramelle has discovered à prehistorie town In the 
centre of Barbagia (Sardinia) with streets, houses, and tem- 
ples, and a surrounding wall of evelopie proportions Pro- 
fessor Orst and Professor Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, have 
arrived to investigate the discovery. 


MR. OWEN ALFRED ELLIS, of Leicester, builder's merchant, 
carrying on business in partnership with Arthur Brewin 
Partridge. under the stvle of Ellis, Partridge and Co., who 
died at Crowborough, Sussex, under tragic circumstances 
on July 27 last, aged 48, left estate valued at 429.923 gross, 
with net personalty £20,060. 


THe Ideal Home Exhibition, held at Olympia last October, 
is to be repeated next April. A number of new features 
are to be introduced, and amongst these will be a com. 
plete village in the Tudor style, which will occupy the whole 
of the annexe. The shops and houses in this village, of 
which there will be about forty, will be occupied by firms 
who have been established for not less than 100 vears. 


The trees, so far as possible, are to be preserved. Nat 
one will be cut down, except on the sites of the houses 
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| reading desk and front of the choir stalls, which are form 
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and the necessary curtilages. A fine piece of park, not 
surpassed a beauty by any park of its size in the 1bames 


à lake, eight acres in extent. The mansion will be con- 
verted into a clubhouse, and the adjacent lawns will be 
made available for games. It is proposed that the estate 
shall be thoroughly self-contained, and shall provide for 
the wants of men in receipt of incomes ranging from 4400 
to £2,000 а vear. Near the railway station there will be 
a number of fine shops. The construction ot sewers and 
roads fl] be started early in the spring of next vear; and 
building. will be in full swing in the summer. The whole 
rcheme involves a capital expenditure of more than two 
milions, 


An ы 
TRADE NOTES, 


THE Stewkles Schools, Bucks, are being warmed and venti. 
lated bs means of Shorland's patent Manchester Stoves, 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. 


UNDER the direction of Mr. A. V. Gardner, architect, 
Glasgow, the " Boyle” system of natural ventilation, embrae- 
me the latest patent “air-pump” ventilators and air inlets. 
has been applied to the Postmen s Hall, Maryhill. 


SOME new quarter chimes have been fitted. to the clock of 
tae parish church az Buckminster. near Grantham, and were 
recently started by the Earl of Dysart. The work has been 
carri]. out by Messrs. John Smith and Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, who have also lately received ап 
order from Sir William Hartley for a large clock for Colne, 
Lancashire. 


WE have received from the Meadow Foundry Co., Ltd.. of 
Manstield, a copy of their catalogue with illustrations and 216: 
scription. of their sewerage aad sanitary ironwork and appl- 
ances. "here will be found in this catalogue illustrations with 
dimensions and prices of all such goods as ате in the most 
usual demand, such as sewer ventilating shafts, lamp 
columns, manhole covers, patent trench covering, stable 


fittings, ete., ete., while the high reputation of the Meadow 


Foundry Co. is a guarantee of the sound workmanship and 
high. quality of all their manufactures. 


* 


St. MICHAELS CHURCH, Framlington, was reopened ой 
Wednesday week, after restoration. In 1888 a partition 
was erected in the chancel arch, and the church divided. 
so that the services could be continued in one part whist 
the work was going on in another. “The chancel was wed 
for this purpose, thus enabling the nave to be proceeded 
with. In October, 1889. this was reopened, and worship 
was conducted, so as to permit of the chancel being begun. 
About two vears ago, the chancel was started, sufficient 
funds having accumulated, and now the whole scheme 1 
almost completed. The roofs have been entirely releaded. 
and made sound, and a new oak roof. has been placed m 
the mam chancel, The floor has also been relaid, and 
the passages and tomb spaces are done with marble terrazze. 
Along the aisles, and under the choir stalls, the focus" 
is laid in ebnerite. Four windows of the south aisle have 
been put m with a type of cathedral glass, and the chancel 
roof and walls were decorated by Messrs. Leach and Son. 
of Cambridge. The organ, an instrument of very good 
tone, has been removed into the first bav of the north aisle 
А new heating apparatus has been installed—a hot-water 
system with radiators. A curious feature to be seen in ty 
from old bench ends. During 1700, when the edifice was 
being fitted with pews, some of the old carved benches wer 
taken and sawn through the centre, and used as Joists. 
When the pews were removed, these relics were discovered. 
and are now utilised. In other cases. old work has bee 
made use of with the best results. What is required nov 
is the benching of the nave. The oldest parts of the church 
are the columns of the chancel arch; they are 12th centun 
work, the nave is about rath century, and IM 
chancel beginning of the 16th century. The m 
storations have necessitated an expenditure of nearly £ 1,200. 
Mr. J. Morley, of Cambridge. has been the architect. 
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LONDON : FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1909, — 


WARRINGTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


MEMBERS of the ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS are requested not to take part in the above 
Competition. 

By order of the Council, 
IAN MAcALISTER, 


Secretary. 
9, Conduit Street, London, W., 


26th October, 1909. 


A NEW SESSION. 


HE beginning of a new session at the Institute may | 
whether | 


well suggest to those interested in its doings, 

it cannot influence the practical politics of matters 
architectural in more sure, definite, and tangible way than 
it has hitherto done. There are such important subjects 
affecting the art of architecture which need all the influ- 
ence the Institute can bring to beár upon them, that the 
personal well-being of members of the Institute, or the 
lessons to be learned from digging below ground, or those 
abstruse questions which will never trouble the life ot 
the ordinary individual, may be very well left to take a 
secondary and unimportant place in the doings of our repre- 
sentative body. 

We cannot tell how members of the Institute generally 
regard the ruture of the profession. and its proper position 
and influence with the public, but for our part we think 
the time has come when a committee of the very ablest 
and most influential men should seriously consider how the 
claims of our art are to be safeguarded and kept in due 
prominence, now that so many enterprises are afoot which 
seriously affect them. Can it be regarded as in any wav 
satisfactory, that in the extraordinary development of 
London, which is now going on, architects as a body have so 
little share? 15 it reasonable or fair that a great new 
scheme of street development, including a new bridge across 
the Thames, should be suddenly plumped down in our 
midst as a definite scheme, and be practically accepted, 
without the advice or assistance of anv capable architect, 
or body of architects? Why should we be asked to stand 
aside, with our criticisms and comments in such a case, until 
it 15 too late for them to take effect? Is it ever going to 
be admitted that in all matters affecting city development, 
including new alignment of streets and squares, the Institute 
should have something to sav? Is there ever going to be 
anvthing definite done towards some statesmanlike policy 
for the future development of Tondon? Will the Institute 
not suggest some co-ordinated policy with the various local 
societies throughout the country in regard to the Town 
Planning Bill? Tt is opportune vet to bring the real Issues 
of new methods of construction prominently forward, both 
as regards legislation and design ? Can some effort be 
made to re-establish some tradition in our schools of design, 
if not as to definite features, at least as to matters of pro- 
portion and balance? Is it impossible to formulate some 
scheme for the development of a nobler style of architec- 
ture for «public or commercial structures? Cannot the 
Institute take some definite action towards bringing the 
public into more intimate and interesting relations with 
architectural design bv public functions, or otherwise? 
These and many other questions occur to us at the com- 
pn of a new session, and they do not, we must 

seem likely to receive much real satisfaction, if we 
б, the programme of doings in Conduit Street for the 
next eight months. 

Yet individually we find architects on all hands who are 
keenly alive to the needs and -the possibilities which sur- 
round us, and which ought to be seriously considered if 
we are ever to raise architecture to its rightful position 
in modern ‘life. -It is surely time that the public were 
taken into our confidence a little more. Do they think 
that the bulk of modem architectural work is really good? 
Are they pleased to consider. that our so-called model 
suburbs and. villages really mark апу high level of archi- 
tectural art? Will.thev always be content to consider that 
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an architect's success is the measure of his ability? Should 
they not be told a little of the truth? And if it be in 


the interest of art that they should learn a little more in- 
| timately about these things, who is to tell them? Occa- 
sionally we get some illuminative articles in the daily Press 
and it appears to us we need more. Few architects. are 
wiling to writé down their professional brethen, though 
they may very fully discount their efforts in private talk. 
But we certainly need, for the benefit of the public, a good 
deal of clear, outspoken criticism. And for the sake of an 
art which ought to appeal to evervbodv, is it necessary to 
utter this with clearness and truth. 


—жЖ-—— 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


VERY interesting article in the “Times” of the 

27th refers to three typical modern cities—London, 

Paris, and Berlin—and says Berlin is the most 
modern, the most scientifically organised. and equipped, 
the most intellectually enlightened, the most perfect in a 
civic sense, and the most tv pical great city of to-day. The 
conclusion of the article is a sc athing irony on our vaunted 
civilisation. It is worth quoting. ‘There is clearly 
a connection between prosperity and the falling 
birth-rate. [t appears that declining vitality has 
some connection with respectability, which must not 
be confused with morality, as well as with pros- 
perity. War and = misery we know depress national 
vitality; peace, prosperity, and progress do the same in 
a more subtle and more permanent wav, because they act 
through a moral influence which cannot be arrested as a 
physical one can. Some observers see ground for satis- 
faction in the movement; but history hardly supports that 
view. The great city has always eaten up and destroyed 
the people in all ages. Civilisel man becomes so clever 
in mastering nature and evading the conditions imposed 
on him that he ends bv escaping from them altogether aad 
disappearing from the scene." 


HERE 15 a timely comment from the "limes." “Although 
I have been a wayfarer in the City for many years, I never 
till lately took note of the two gas standards which are 
placed on the steps of the west front of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
When one realises the hideous unseemliness of these, and 
considers how such structures would certainly be rendered 
objects of grace and beauty in a corresponding position in 
апу great ecclesiastical building on the Continent, one 1s 
ashamed, and almost stupeñed, to believe that we 
in London have so long endured anything so mean and 
unworthy. Мау I venture to suggest that the Lord 
Mavor should signalise his departure from the Mansion 
House bv bringing this matter before his fellow-citizens, 
and securing a few hundred pounds wherewith to replace 
these unsightlv objects with something artistic and appro- 
priate in bronze?" This is onlv one of scores of vulgarities 
which disgrace our well-managed city. but there appears to 
be no Influence which can produce a change for the better. 
We are heartily glad to see a little intelligent comment like 
the above. 


WHAT an effect may be produced on the mind of a draughts- 
man bv the serious efforts at monumental architecture in 
the new buildings at the opening of the Mall, may be studied 
in the “Daily Chronicle.” of Tuesday last. The series of 
funny angles and leaning arches to Trafalgar Square, and 
the battlemented front to the Mall, show that imagination 


is not vet dead amongst us! 


Our readers will remember that the opening meeting of 
the session of the R.T.B.A. ts on Monday next. at 8.15, 
when Mr. Ernest George will deliver his presidential 
address for his second vear of office. 


Ат the monthly meeting of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, on the 21st inst,. a report from the comniittee recom. 
mending the adoption of the several alterations in the 
R.I.B.A. conditions of contract was considered at length, 
and it was decided to adopt the report. 


| AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County Council, the 


council | adopted the тешеп of the improvements 


committee that expenditure on capital account not exceed- 
ing £200,000 be sanctioned in respect of the widening of 
Fieet Street. The cost of the improvement is estimated 
by the Corporation at £436,000. The housing of the 
working classes committee presented a report as to dwellings 
demolished and built during 1908, which showed that the 
number of rooms provided was 32,582, and the number 
demolished 4,341, making a net addition of 28,241. 


A MEETING of the members of the Yorkshire Federation of 
Master Builders was held at Selby on the 21st inst. Mr. 
W. R. Thompson (Dewsbury), president, was in the chair, 
and the visitors were welcomed by Mr. Mark Scott, chairman 
of the Selby Urban District Council. The president referred 
with satisfaction to che fact that the restoration of the abbey 
had been so worthily carried out by one of their members. 
Mr. Mark Scott said the abbey had lost a good deal of its 
severe simplicity as an old building, and there had been 
alterations of the interior of which some did not altogether 
approve, but thev must try and exercise the broad spirit of 
charity. The members inspected the restored abbev. 


On the 21st inst., Mr. W. H. Pitman (chairman). presented 
the City Lands Committee's report suggesting the erection of 
an addition of three storeys over the 'ibrarv corridor of the 
Guildhall on the east side of the porch, together with the 
opening up and clearing of the crypt, to render it suitable 
for use as an adjunct to the museum, and other works, at 
an estimated cost of 43.800. Mr. Deputy Wallace moved 
the reference back of the recommendation for its recon- 
sideration as part of a large scheme. There ought to be a 
grand scheme of improvement which would enable the old 
Guildhall to stand for the next 5.000 vears. There was at 
present a settlement in the comptrol!er s office, and these 
wbuld come down with a run one of these davs—this was a 
part of the scheme. Mr. Gunter seconded. Mr. Bannister 
Fletcher said the Guildhall was practically a modern build- 
ing, as the late Sir Horace Jones, when architect of the 
City, succeeded in producing. in. the nineteenth. century a 
fifteenth-century building. Dance’s front represented a 
page of the Citv's history of which they were not proud. 
Mr. Deputy Ellis ridieuled the idea thar the Guildha!l 
was not an ancient building. One had only to inspect the 
columns that had been scraped to see traces of the Great 
Fire. The matter was referred to the Coal, Corn and 
Finance Committee. | 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE opened the new Monkwearmouth 

branch library at Sunderland, on the 21st inst. The Mayor 

said Dr. Carnegie was the donor of three branch libraries 

in Sunderland. Sunderland stood well above the average 

for ihe educational work done through ws libraries. Many 

were doubtful as to the success of the open access system, 

but the stocktaking showed that, after issuing 80.000 

volumes, only three were not accounted for. Dr. Carnegie 

had given 1,800 libraries, of which 600, or one-third, had 

been given to 'Grear Britain, at a cost of over ten millions, | 
showing the great interest he took in the education of the | 
world. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank | 
and Rutlev to offer ar Holme Lacy, Herefordshire, in | 
January, the entire contents of the famous house. Тһе 
collection is one of remarkable extent, and includes the 
famous carvings by Grinling Gibbons, which rival those at 
Petworth and Cassioburv, says the “Chronicle.” Many of 
the pictures have been at Holme Lacy for over 200 years, 
and the furniture includes the notable examples of Boulle 
acquired by Viscount Scudamore when Ambassador ar the 
Court of Louis Quatorze. The “Telegraph” savs the recep- 
tion rooms contain manv pieces of furniture made during 
the Stuart and Georgian periods, and now of great rarity. 


trades to protest against the Budget, was held at Kensal 
Rise. on Wednesday night, the “Telegraph” says. Mr. 
William Riley, chairman of the Willesden District Council, 
presided, and was supported by many local builders, estate 
agents, and architects. A resolution was moved by Mr. 
Edwin Evans condemning the unjust and iniquitous pro- 
posals of the Finance Bill, which were crippling industry, 
Increasing the number o? the unemployed. and causing 


A LARGELY attended. meeting of men engaged in the building 


ARCHITECT. 


starvation to those engaged in the building trade. The 
resolution was carried unanimously. А petition against the 
Budget was signed by practically everyone presem, and a 
committee of working men was formed to oppose the land 
clauses. 


THAT the heating and ventilation of St. Paul's should lx 
improved without delay the Dean and Chapter are quite 
convinced, and have obtained a faculty to authorise the use 
of a vault belonging to the parish of St. Gregory by St. 
Paul's for this purpose. l i 


WHAT is probably the longest consecutive series of sketches 
ever published in one journal reaches its 1,500th number 
in the “Rambling Sketches,” by Mr. T. Raffles Davison, 
issued in THe BritisH ARCHITECT this week. The first 
sheet of “Rambling Sketches" appeared on February 25. 
1881, and contained seven subjects. Every phase of archi. 
tecture and the accessory arts has been illustrated in this 
series, which represents one of the most sustained efforts 
to illustrate the artistic aspect of professional work, and has 
included some thousands of subjects. It may also be of 
some note in this commercial age, that nearly all this long 
series of sketches has been undertaken for the sake of the 
artist’s own pleasure in the work. 


—k - 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A 


By К. Brown. 

THE October meeting of the Boston Society of Architecis 
was held on the evening of the 12th inst., and was preceded 
by the usual dinner at the Parker House. The president, 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, occupied the chair, and there was 
quite a large attendance. Fitting reference was made to 
the death of 'Mr. Bertrand Taylor, a member of the society, 
and also to that of Mr. Charles F. McKim. 


THE chief speaker of the evening was Dr. MacLaurin, 
the new president of the Institute of Technology, who is a 
native of Edinburgh, and whose early boyhood was spen 
in New Zealand. He spoke of the relation of architecture 
to science and the school of architecture at the Technology 
Institute. 


IN the absence of Professor Tangford Warren, of Harvard. 
who was ill and unable to be present, Mr. Wm. Ausin 
described a series of views of various modern collegiate 
buildings throughout the United States, including Chicago 
University, the work of Messrs. Shepley Rutan and 
Coolidge, and the buildings at West Point Military School. 
by Messrs. Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson. The greater 
number of the buildings shown were designed in the Gothic 
stvle, a few being Georgian, or Colonial. 


A QUESTION raised bv a member as to what guided the 
choice of style brought forth some interesting remarks 
from the president, whose svmpathies are altogether in 
favour of Gothic. Mr. Otto Faelton, the recently returned 
Rotch scholar, presented his final report. 


THE old Art Museum building will be the scene of great 
activity next month, when an exposition will be held, under 
the auspices of the committee, of what is styled “ Boston. 
1915." They propose so to transform this city that by 
1915 it shall be “the finest city in the world." There ıs 
nothing like aiming high, for, if the goal is not reached, 
we may yet achieve considerable progress on the road. 
Such matters as town planning, housing, and sanıtary 
improvements will all be fully illustrated in the forthcoming 
exhibition. 


THE annual architectural exhibition, under the auspices 
of the Architectural Club, will form a section of the expos 
ton. Various lectures on subjects connected with cif! 
planning will be given. 


THE present building, which has housed the Young Men's 
Christian Association s nce 1883—twentv-six years 280 
—is now too small. and, as there is no room for expansion. 
a new site has been selected оп the north-west corner 0 
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Arlington and Newbury Streets, facing the Public Gardens. | 


On this a new building is to be placed, and it is necessary 
that $500,000 be raised, in addition to the money expected 
to be realised from the present property. At a recent 
dinner of several prominent citizens the sum of $40,000 was 
pledged. The membership of the association is now over 
6 ооо, the present building was designed for 2,000. The 
new site contains 20,832 square feet. The architects of the 
building are Messrs. Shepley, Rutan and Co., of Boston. 
‘The structure, which is about eight storevs in height, will 
be built of limestone. The entrance from the street opens 
directly into a large recept:on hall, two storeys in height, 
around which are grouped. the social rooms, b'lliard-room, 
the boys’ department, and main office. There is a swim- 
ming pool, 6oft. by 20ft. The main staircase and elevators 
are in the front of the building at the right of the reception 
hall. Offices and rooms for physical train ng in classes are 
located on the second floor, while on the third floor is the 
‘mmense gymnasium, one of the finest in the country. 
Class-rooms, laboratories, and social rooms are on the 
higher floors. Together with bowling alleys in the base- 
ment, a kitchen `$ planned where ample dumb waiter 
service to the various social rooms and roof garden in the 
summer will be afforded. 


س 
COMPETITIONS.‏ 


THE Warrington Elementary School Competition is barred 
to all members of the Institute who desire to be loyal to its 
action. 


THE Warrington Town Council have appointed Mr. J. J. 
Webster, London and Warrington, to act as adjudicator upon 
the designs submitted for a new bridge over the Mersey, 
and as engineer to superintend the carrying out of the work. 
The bridge is to be 6oft. or 7oft. wide, in ferro-concrete. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. / 
CRAGSIDE, WINDERMERE. 


FRANK B. DUNKERLEY, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

This house, which is now approaching completion, is being 
erected for W. Warburton, Esq., on a delightful site over- 
looking Windermere, about one mile south of Lowood, on the 
east side of the lake. It is built of rubble stone quarried 
on the site, the mullioned windows and dressed stone gener- 
al'y being from Cullingworth. As the roofs are covered with 
Tilberthwaite seconds slates, it will be seen that the build- 
ing is representative of local materials. The house is well 
placed, all che entertaining rooms commanding delightful 
views, and the garden and grounds are being laid out in a 
very interesting way. The ‘hall and staircase are being 
panelled in oak, the joinery of the principal rooms is also 
in Austrian oak. and the principal floors are of American 
oak. The leaded lights and casements are by ‘Messrs. 
Humphreys, Jackson and Ambler. The heating is bv 
Haden and Co., and the sanitary goods are by Gratrix, of 
Manchester. The principal contractor is Mr. Arthur 
l Jackson, of Ambleside, and the architect is Mr. Frank B. 
Dunkerley, F.R.I.B.A., of ту, St. ‘Annes Square, 
Manchester. | ‘ 


IN 1906 the old out-patient department of the Cardiff 
Infirmary was found to be quite inadequate, and Colonel 
Vaughan undertook the task of rebuilding this part of the 
hospital, and in response to his appeal, £8,000 was sub- 
scribed in less than a year, and the whole department has 
heen rebuilt, and is said to be све of the most efficient 
in the provinces. And again, in: 1907, he urged the 
уры of increasing the accommodation to meet the 
кшш; ot the ever-increasing number of patients waiting 
admission, and in the short space of. nine months the 
430,000 asked “for and required for the addition of a new 
en ‚was obtained, and it is the foundation-stone of this 
namg which was laid on the zıst by Mrs. Nixon. It 


will, when com leted : 
accommodation E ‚ add 78 beds, making the total 


CHELTENHAM AND DISTRICT." 


By F. Dare CLAPHAM, F.R.I.B.A. 


T was in 1895 that the Architectural Association first 
I visited this district, and most of the places then seen 
were again on the programme for this year. As before, 
our headquarters were at Cheltenham, and it is interesting 
to record that there were, out of the twenty-six members 
who formed this vear's party, nine who had been on the 
earlier excursion. All the places visited were, with the 
exception of Gloucester, in the Cotswold district which hes 
to the east of Cheltenham, Geologists inform us that at 
a certain remote period in the history of the earth, Leck- 
hampton Hill, which rises above the town of Cheltenham, 
was a high cliff, overlooking the sea, that this sea entirely 
covered the valleys which now extend from the Bristol 
Channel to the North of England, also that the hills in 
the immediate neighbourhood, Bredon and Churchdown, 
were islands rising out of these waters. They were bounded 
on the west by the Welsh mountains, and in course of time 
a great upheaval of the northern portion took place, so 
that the lower part became an estuary running up from 
Gloucestershire into Worcestershire and Warwickshire. 
From the number of barrows and weapons which have been 
discovered in this district, ir was probably a popular one 
with the Ancient Britons, and when in the middle of the 
first century the Romans conquered this part of the country 
they raised and enlarged the earlier fortifications. It was 
in the year A.D. 43 that the Romans completely routed 
the British Army and drove them from the Cotswolds, 
the city of Gloucester being captured by the Emperor 
Claudius himself. They established a chain of watch-towers 
on the various hills and built several military roads— 
Ermine Street, between Gloucester and Cirencester, the 
Fosway over the Cotswold to the north, and Ickneild Street, 
which led to Wales—these exist to the present dav. 
Christianity was introduced soon after the Roman Conquest. 
Probably this district was the first to embrace the Christain 
faith, and it is believed that St. Paul himself preached 
in Gloucester. The Romans existed in these parts for a 
period of 400 years, and, as showing the extent to which 
thev populated this neighbourhood, out of just over 300 
parishes in Gloucestershire, Roman remains have been found 
in about a third. They soon discovered its fertility, for 
about the end of the third century they started to cultivate 
vines, and in the earliest Anglo-Saxon charters vinevards 
are constantly referred to, and the willow is mentioned as 
being cultivated for binding the vines towards the end of 
the seventh century. ; 

The Saxons defeated the Romans in a big battle at 
Derham, capturing the two Roman cities of Gloucester and 
Cirencester, and during the Heptarchy this district became 
incorporated in the Kingdom of Mercia, and Cheltenham, 
which occupied a position between the two royal residences, 
Winchcombe and Gloucester, became an important place, 
and the manor was the property of the Crown. A Benedic- 
tine Priory was founded in Cheltenham at the end of the 
seventh century, and about 1oo vears later a monastery 
was built by King Offa in the village of Cleeve. 

In the middle of the eleventh century, King Edward the 
Confessor became *Lord of the Manor of Cheltenham, and 
granted it a charter, and from that time until the reign of 
James I. the manor was generally held by the reigning 
monarch. In the year 1628, the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Charles I., sold the manor to John Dutton for 
£ 1,200. It remained in the Dutton familv for over 200 
vears, and in 1776 was sold to Lord Sherborne, and when 
it was sold again in 1843 it realised £39,000. While on 
the subject of land, it is interesting to record that in 1086, 
William the Conqueror, while holding his Parliament at 
Gloucester, decided on the survey of England, known as 
the Doomsday Book. In this record Cheltenham is spelt 
Chinteehe, about twenty years later it was spelt Chilt, and 
the modern spelling of the name does not occur іп. anv 
documents until the Manor Act of 1625, і 

In the middle of the fifteenth century the town seems 
to have fallen on evil days, for an Act was passed releas- 
ing the lav people of the town from local taxes on account 
of the poverty of the place, and in 1468 the town petitioned 
the Queen to allow them to discontinue the sending of two 
Members of Parliament on account of the expense. A few 


*A Paper read before the Architectural Association. on _ 
October 22, 1909. | 
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vears later Edward IV. halted in Cheltenham for a short 
time with his army on the eve of the battle of ‘Tewkesbury. 
The town seems to have suffered during the Civil Wars, 
and afterwards its history is so obscure that it probably 
degenerated into quite a small village, for in 1666 there 
were only 1,500 inhabitants, and just over 300 inhabited 
houses, and even 130 years later there was only a slight 
increase in the population. It was at this time, however, 
that the mineral waters were discovered, and the prosperity 
of the town was renewed, for in 1811 the inhabitants 
numbered 8,000, and in 1861 36,600. In the early part 
of the seventeenth century, this district wag noted tor the 
cultivation of tobacco. It was a flourishing trade in 1652, 
when, in order to encourage the English plantations abroad, 
an Act was passed “prohibiting the planting of tobacco m 
England,” which, as recorded in the “perfect Diurnall” 
of the House of Commons, “materially affected the interests 
of many persons in Gloucestershire, particularly Cheltenham 
and Winehcombe.” The inhabitants of these two towns 
petitioned against this, but without success, and troops were 
sent from Gloucester to destroy the plantations, but the 
people drove them back; the industry, however, seems to 
have gradually died out. 

Cheltenham has been termed the Garden City, and it 
certainly abounds in gardens, both public and private; it 
is beautifully situated in the valley of the Severn at the 
foot of the Cotswolds, which bound the vallev on the east 
side, while on the west are the Malvern and Forest of 
Dean Hills. From these hills come numerous springs, 
district and make them so picturesque. At Seven Kings. 
forming brooks, which run through the villages: of the 
about four miles from Cheltenham, the River Thames has 
one of Its sources, 

The Cotswold district. was for centuries celebrated ах 
the centre of the sheep-farming industry, and even 800 
vears ago, wool from this district was exported to Flanders 
and elsewhere. and, judging from the size of the farms 
and the outbuildings generally, the farmers three or four 
centuries ago must have been very. prosperous. 

The domestic architecture 15 probably as interesting and 
characteristic as that of апу other part of the country. Its 
chief charms are its great simplicity and splendid) propor- 
tion, often on sloping sites, but bevond this precaution 
owing to the natural use of local materials, built according 
to local traditions, and influenced by surrounding. condi- 
tions, 

The houses were generally built in some sheltered. posi- 
tion, often on sloping tiles, but beyond this precaution 
very little attention seems to have been paid either to aspect 
or situation. The whole district being a stone one, all 
buildings were constructed in limestone, usually quarried 
from the immediate neighbourhood. The stone weathers 
well, and when first quarried is distinctly yellow, but 
it soon tones down, and takes on after exposure all kinds 
of beautiful greys and yellows. In the better class of 
work the exterior walling was executed in ashlar, care- 
fully dressed, with upright joints, and laid square on bed. 
The plans of the houses were very simple, and the stone 
outer walls were 2ft. to 2ft. 6in. thick, the internal divi- 
sions being simply lath and plaster or oak panelling. In 
order that they might be roofed in one span, the plan was 
usually one room deep, the rooms being 16ft. to 20ft. wide. 

The roofs were of a steep pitch, and covered with stone 
slates, laid in diminishing courses, and the roof space was 
used for bed-rooms and lighted by windows in the gable 
ends or by dormers. Verv often the wall plate was placed 
in the centre of the wall, and the stone slates at the eaves 
were bedded on the wall with only a slight projection, 
which gave a considerable tilt to the eaves. "There were 
no gutters. and at the intersections of the roofs the stone 
slates, which were laid without any torching, were brought 
round in a sweep, a method known locally as “galetting,” 
and the ridge piece, too, was sawn out of a block of stone. 
In many cases the copings to the gables are only a few 
inches higher than the stone slating behind, and in the 
smaller houses the slates simply project a little in advance 
of the wall face. The chimneys were usually carried up 
centrally over the ridge, the flues being built separatelv, 
either square or diagonally in groups of three or four; the, 
were formed of thin-sawn blocks of stone, and finished 
with a moulded cornice and a weather mould at the bas: 
as a protection to the roof. The finials on the top of the 
gables and over the springing stones are of great varietv. 
and were often pierced on all four sides. 
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The windows have stone mullions with square heads 
and a label mould over. These labels were very often carried 
round the house as a string course, and in several houses 
there is a set-off at each string course. The lights were 
narrow and squat, and usually decreased in number on 
each succeeding storey. There was generally a thicker 
central mullion where the lights exceeded three in number. 

The lead glazing of the windows was ornamental, and 
the opening casements were fitted with wrought-iron fasten. 
ings, very often beautiful in design, and showing what 
excellent work used to be executed bv the local smiths. 
There was no external porch, and where one does occur it 
has usually been added at some later date. The doorways 
were simple, the doorhead being, as a rule, four-centred 
and out of one stone, and internallv there was no arch, 
but alwavs a flat lintel. All the original doors: were plain. 
and, like the windows, the wrought-ironwork was always 
good in design. A predominating feature of the inside of 
the houses was the large open fireplace, very often of 
great width compared with the size of the rooms. [he 
staircase was placed in the centre of the house, and in 
manv cases had a solid newel about sft. square, with solid 
oak treads, and when the house was built on a sloping site 
the different levels were verv cleverly arranged. Most ol 
the work in the district was executed between the end of 
the sixteenth century and the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

I do not propose to take each place in the order in 
which we saw them, but in the order in which they are 
situated on the chief roads out of Cheltenham. About 
five miles to the north-east of Cheltenham is Postlip Hall, 
picturesquely situated on the slope of the hills and over- 
looking a valley on the south. Originally the house con. 
sisted. of three distinct blocks of building, the eastern part 
being a farmhouse, with a dwelling-house on the west and 
two cottages to the north. Not much is known of its early 
history, but at the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
house was rebuilt by a certain Giles Broadway, or Giles 
of Broadway. The main elevation which faces south has 
а frontage of g4ft.. broken by three bays and roofed with a 
range of sharplv-pitched gables, six in all, the one on the 
east being wider than the others, and evidently the older 
part of the house. The return elevation on the east has 
a series of small simple dormers along the whole length 
of the roof. In the centre of the house is a picturesque 
courtvard, containing a circular fountain, which gives it 
quite a continental appearance. Internally there are some 
fine rooms richly panelled, and some good chimneypieces. 
The best room is the drawing-room on the first floor, which 
has some good panelling that has not been tampered with. 
and an elaborate stone chimnevpiece with some curious 
emblematical figures in the upper part, one representing 
apparently Temperance triumphant over [ntemperance. 
The chimnevpieces in the dining-room and hall are richly 
carved in wood, but appear to have been made up to a 
certain extent. The one in the dining-room is dated 
1614, and bears the initials of the original owner and his 
wife. The staircase, like others in the district, winds 
round a square newel wall, and has solid oak treads, with 
a nosing worked on. On the slope of the hill behind the 
house on the north side is a small Norman chapel dedicated 
to St. James. Its origin is interesting, for it appear 
that the tenants of Postlip, in the early part of the twelfth 
centurv, petitioned the Lord of the Manor, William de 
Solers, to build them a chapel in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, as, owing to the unsettled state of the country 
during the Civil Wars. thev were afraid to attend their 
parish church. At the time of the Reformation it Was 
despoiled and allowed to fall into decay, and until twenty 
vears ago was used as a barn. It was restored in 1891. 
and is now used as a private chapel. It is an interesting 
Norman building, with a doorway on the south side. Per- 
pendicular windows have been inserted in the west and 
east ends, but the original Norman windows still remain 
on the north and south sides, mere narrow slits in the walls 
with a deep splay inside. ^ Over the chancel wall 15 2 
simple stone bell turret, and another interesting feature 
is a small opening high up in the nave wall on the south 
side with an external corbel; this was probably intended 
to hold what is known as the “Poor Soul light." which was 
a lamp lighted nightly to remind those who passed hv and 
saw it to pray for the souls of the departed. 

At the foot of the hill to the south-west of the house 
is an old barn, cruciform on plan, about 96ft. long am 
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>gft. wide, and the manor house, chapel, and farm build | à simple Georgian house 


ings form a very picturesque group amidst the surrounding 
trees. 
an ancient town called in Anglo-Saxon times " W mcelcombe,' 
which means “a comer of the valley,” a very appropriate 
name, as it lies at the end ol а beautiful valley, almost 
entirely encircled by the Cotswolds. 
tury Winchcombe was the capital of Mercia, and a royal 
residence, but its importance was chiefly due to the fame 
of its abbev. King Offa built a nunnery there is 787, and 
towards the end of the same century his son Cenulph founded 
۾‎ Benedictine Abbey on the same site for 300 monks, and 
dedicated it to the Blessed Virgin Marv. At his death 
he was succeeded by his voung son Kenelm, aged seven, 
who was murdered by order of his sister. Tradition says 
that the fate of the young King was miraculously revealed 
in various ways. At any rate, when his body was dis- 
covered it was removed to Winchcombe, and the abbey in 
consequence became popular as a place of pilgrimage, as 
the relies were credited with working miracles. A famous 
historian of the period, William of Malmesbury, says "that 
there was hardly any place in England more venerated.” 
The abbey was partially destroyed by the Danes, and it 
is believed to have passed into the hands of secular priests. 
but towards the end of the tenth century it was rebuilt and 
given back to the Benedictines. Up to the reign of King 
Canute the town had been a county in itself, but it was 
‘then united with Gloucester. The town was made a borough 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and the Doomsday 
Book records that the possessions of the abbey were un- 
usually large, no fewer than nineteen manors being attached 
to it. The abbey. was destroyed by fire in 1131, and rebuilt 
again in 1239. That it was considered of great import- 
ance is confirmed by two facts—first, It was а mitred abbey, 
and its abbot sat in the House of Lords, and, secondly, 
Edward III. granted it permission to fortify its buildings, 
a rare privilege, and one sel.lom granted. . 


On the dissolution of the monasterios the inhabitants who 


possessed a parish church did not trouble . about 
the abbey, which gradually fell into decay aud 
disappeared, and now all traces of it above ground are 


lost. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the pros- 
peritv of the town was evidently on the decline, for Edward 
IV., and later on Elizabeth, granted it charters for hold- 
ing fairs in order to relieve the poverty of the inhabitants. 
But with the introduction of tobacco in the sixteenth cen- 
tury its prosperity. revived for a short time, until. crippled 
and restrained by the Acts of Charles 1. and Cromwell. 
The parish church was built by Abbot William. in 1490. 
The inhabitants themselves contributed. £200, à large sum 
in those days, and part of the cost was also defraved by 
Ralph Boteler, of Sudeley. It is а fine example of Per- 
pendicular work, and consists Of a western tower, nave, 
aisles, and chancel. There is no chancel arch, but the 
divisions between the nave and the chancel is marked bv 
screens, and in addition across the nave an upper sereen 


or roof truss. There is a lofty clearstory which makes the. 


The pulpit was originally 
north side of the. nave. 
dated 1634, and some 


church remarkably well lighted. 
placed against the centre pier on the 
There is a curious Jacobean font, 
elaborate sedilia on the south side of the chancel. In the 
eighteenth century the altar stood centrally surrounded on 
four sides by rails, with seats for communicants on the 
south, east, and north sides, an arrangement which also 
existed at the neighbouring church of Deerhurst. The 
church contains some good furniture and some fine silver 
plate. Externally the chief feature 1s the western tower, 
with a good weathercock, said to have been brought from 
St. Mary's, Redcliffe, Bristol. “The church is also notable 
for the great grotesque gargoyles, some forty in number, 
on the parapets and tower. There are several good 
seventeenth-century houses in the town, the best being a 
picturesque gabled building known as the * Jacobean House,” 
а stands opposite the church, the detail of the entrance 
PMID rch, this house was restored and enlarged 
n Ж d raed ү: had also restored the church 
Geor Tan opu ore. š ther interesting houses are the 
is inscribed with de a iti is, P | o 3 
minster, an abbot of ei _ s E 7 нок 
P E ии о E enrv VII., and another 
iuo ees street calle he Corner Cupboard.” a 
mg, low, rambling place on the street a shed by 
bar clone ak: Эб t approached by а 

o e steps, semi-circular on plan. There is also 
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with interesting detail. About 
the property 


one mile from Winchcombe is Sudeley Castle ; 
and Was 


belonged in the olden times to King Ethelred, 
granted by him to his youngest daughter, the Countess 
of Goda. In those days its value must have been great, 
for it included a forest of oaks, covering an area of about 
six square miles. 

The first Lord 
Edward the Contessor, 
of Sudeley had for a brother 
the murderers of Beckett. In 1367 the manor passed to 
Joan de Sudeley, who marned William Boteler. In the 
French wars, during the reigns of Henry V. and VÍ, a 
certain Ralph Boteler took an active part and rebuilt the 
castle from booty gained in the war; he it was who helped 
to build the parish church in Winchcombe. His services 
to the house of Lancaster compelled him to surrender the 
castle when Edward IV. came to the throne, and it came 
into the possession of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who, 
later on, exchanged it for Richmond Castle in Yorkshire, 
Thus Sudeley reverted to the Crown, and in 1509 the 
manor was granted to. Robert Kidderminster. In the reign 
of Henry VIIL. it is said that the castle was going to ruris. 
It was granted by Edward VI. to Lord Seymour, who made 
great preparations there for the reception of his bride, 
Katherine Parr, and round this lady centres the chief his- 
torical interest of the castle, for Katherine, the last wife 
of Henry VIIL, surviving him, married a fourth husband 
im Thomas Lord Seymour, and a special suite of apartments 
was prepared tor her at the castle. The Queen's chap- 
lain was the celebrated Miles Coverdale, who revised the 
Bible at the direction of. Henry VIH. lady Jane Grey 
was also a frequent visitor to the castle at this time, as 
was also Princess Elizabeth, who spent some of her earlv 
vears there, and afterwards as Queen was three times mag- 
nificently entertained by Giles, the third Lord Sudeley. 
Some time after Seymour's death, this propery passed to 
Sir John Brvdges, who was given the castle and the title 
o£ Lord Chandos, as a reward for his services, by Queen 
| Sudeley was looked 


of Sudeley was Ralph, nephew of King 
and in later times another owner 
William de Tracey, one of 


Mary. In the time of the Civil Wars, 
upon as the strongest fortress in the neighbourhood, rank- 
roval forces 


and Warwick, and as the 
it became of great importance, for it could 
den and Cirencester, 


ing with Berkley 
occupied Oxtord, 
command all the district between Cam š 
but it was captured by Colonel Massey in 1643, and given 
up to the Royalists later on at the fall of Cirencester. It 
again surrendered to Sic William Waller, who tramed his 
guns on the castle from Dunn's Hill on the east, and the 
Parliamentary forces, although only зоо yards off, are sup- 
posed to have only hit the castle once. Later on, Lord 
Chandos seceded to the Parliament, and the Commonwealth 
ordered it to be rendered unnt for military post, and it 
was accordingly demolished after being garrisoned tor five 
From this time, nothing much is known of the 


vears. 
castle, and at one time it became à public-house. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century the estate was pur- 


chased by John and William Dent, of Worcester, and they 
set to work to make the castle fit for a country residence. 
There are some interesting pieces of furniture in the 


house, among them the bed of Amy Robsart, from Cumnor 


Castle—it is. peculiar as having a secret panel in the head 


containing a crucifix—and in another room there is the bed- 
stead and tapestry from Marie Antoinette s bed-room, 


removed here when sold at the Revolution, and there 1s also 
some good Spanish leather in the dining-room, and generally 
the house is full of interest. Sudeley must have been one 
on the finest baronial castles in this part of Gloucestershire. 
‘The original house was built in the reign of King Stephen, 
and rebuilt entirely in Henry VI. reign by the famous 
sea captain, Ralph, Lord Boteler of Sudeley. The rums 
of the banqueting hall remain to show what a fine тоот 
it must have heen, being on the first floor, and approached 
by a stone newel staircase. The windows at the ends and 
sides of the hall still remain, and the whole forms a splendid 
example of late Perpendicular work. The northern quad- 
rangle has been restored by the Dent family, and at the 
church, which dated from the middle of 
and adjoins the house on the east 
side, was also restored by Sir Gilbert Scott; it had been 
very much damaged by the Parliamentary forces in 1643, 
and had remained in a very neglected state. Не also 
designed the tomb with the recumbent figure which is placed 
over the remains of Katherine Parr, and contains fragments 
of the old tomb with the lead coffin inside. Two miles 


m 
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south of Sudeley Castle is Charlton Abbots, a fine Cotswold 
building with some later additions, and grouped round the 
house are the old farm buildings, including a large barn, 
the whole forming a very picturesque group on the slight 
slope of a hill. The house has three storeys. and is roofed 
in a single span running east and west; there are three 
gables on the south side, and two on the north, the pro- 
Jecting portion on this side being evidently an addition— 
on the eastern side of the building is a two-storeved square 
hav with the centre light six inches wider than the others. 
The most interesting feature internally is the staircase. 
sft. біп. wide, carried round a square newel wall of the 
same dimensions, and off each landing doors lead to the 
different rooms, the various levels of the different floors 
making the external elevations particularly interesting. In 
one of the first-floor rooms, which is panelled and has a 
segmental ceiling, there is a seventeenth-centurv carved oak 
chimnevpiece, and in all probability the house was 
originally far richer in panelling than it is at the present 
dav. as it has now been converted into a farmhouse. Near 
the house is a small church, and it is said that there used 
to exist in the village a lazar house belonging to the Abbey 
of Wincheombe, but at the present dav no trace of it exists. 
Leaving Charlton Abbots and going south another mile along 
the road is Sevenhampton, or. as it is often called locally, 
Sennmeton. which has a manor house with a church adjoin- 
ing. The latter is a small cruciform building, with a 
central tower, transepts, and no aisles; ‘he curious feature 


of the tower is that it is narrower than the nave, and is | 
placed east of the crossing. so that the western piers stand , 


free. These piers have been strengthened by flving 
buttresses placed diagonally inside the church from the 
piers of the tower to the corresponding angles of the nave 
and transepts. “Phe tower, which is lighted by windows 
above the roofs of the transepts, has a turret staircase on 
the south-east angle. The porch, which is on the south 
side, has a goed door with a four-centred arch and pierced 
‘sacerv head. 

The dimensions of the church are interesting. The nave 
is only 13ft. gin. wide, and the total length of the church 
is 84ft. The internal dimensions of the tower are 1oft. 
bv oft. 6in. The greater part of the church is fifteenth- 
century work, but the chancel is earlier, and has single 
lancet windows on the north and south sides; probably the 
south porch and the tower were built at the close of the 
fifteenth century as the result, so a memorial in the church 
Informs us, of the bequest of a certain John Camber, to 
whose memory a brass has been placed in the chancel bear- 
ing the date 1497. The east window is a three-light Per- 
pendieular one, and probably replaced an earlier one of 
the thirteenth century, Between the north transept and 
the chancel is a passage which тау also have served as 
a hagioscope. and the stone formtig the roof of this passage 
is believed to have been an old altar stone. as there are 
traces of crosses on М. In the chancel also there is an 
old stone shelf which shows the height of the original altar; 
it 15 interesting, as it was net usual to raise the altar above 
the floor level in the early davs of the church. 

The manor house, which is to the north-west of the church, 
is a seventeenth-century building, but it has been very much 
modernise], both internally and externally, and the only 
old part is the back or eastern side. One of the windows in 
à room on the attic floor has a stone sill, with a stoop for 
holy water, and, as in earlier days the house was used as 
a retreat by the nuns from Sudelev Castle, the room may 
have been used as a chapel. An interesting feature of 
the outbuildings is the small four-gabled dovecote over the 
stables. Another short walk will bring vou to Whittington, 
which is onlv about five miles east of Cheltenham on the 
Oxford Road. The village is particularly picturesque, 
for most of the cottages have very small bay windows. The 
manor house is a tvpical specimen of the local architecture, 
but unfortunately the west wing has been pulled down and 
replaced by modern additions ; the north or main elevation 
has three-pointed gables with windows, which still retain 
their original glazing. Like other houses in the neighbour- 
hood. the most interesting feature internallv is the open 
newel staircase, sft. gin. wide, which goes from basement 
to attic in a series of flights of seven steps each; at the 
top of the first flight is a quaint and original dog-gate— 
the whole staircase shows a prodigal use of timber, for the 
newels are 7d in. square, and are continuous, but the turned 
posts on the top of each newel supporting the one above 
have been removed, the reason being. so it 15 said, that 
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sacks ot corn might һе the more easily carried up and 
down; the solid strings are 1410. by 731n., and the hand. 
rails біп. by 63in., with 33in. turned balusters. The 
eastern end of the ground floor originally formed one room. 
The house contains some good stone chimneypieces and 
several of the rooms are panelled. A corner lobby or 
tambour in one of the. bed-rooms has an angle pilaster with 
an Tonic capping treated in a noble but curious manner, 
for in order to solve the difficulty of the angle volute it 
is omitted altogether. Close to the house on the east 
side is the church, so close that at the north-west corner 
it is only 3ft. off. It is a picturesque. though diminutive 
building, with several traces of Norman work, notably the 
north doorway, which is now blocked up. It consists of 
а nave and chancel ı2ft. wide, with a south aisle, and a 
further aisle or chapel on the same side as wide as the 
ave, and separated from it by an arcade. A timber hell 
turret, with a shingled roof, is placed over the junction 
of the nave and chancel roofs. In the south aisle are 
placed three recumbent monumental effigies in stone, which 
probably date from the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and are believed to have been brought from another 
church in the neighbourhood when it was pulled down. The 
figures are about 7ft. long, one is of a ladv, and the other 
two represent knights, each with their legs crossed; in 
each case the armorial bearings are the same, and are 
believed to be those of the Crupe family, who resided at 
Whittington until. the middle of the fourteenth century. 
In the chancel wall is a fragment of a tomb bearing the 
same arms. Fragments of very early work and some tiles 
from the old chancel are carefully preserve: in the church. 
which was restored in 1872. In the churchvard, at the 
east end of the church, is the shaft of an old cross. The 
church and house were originally surrounded by а moat, 
traces of which still exist, and on the north-east are some 
very picturesque farm buildings. Leaving Whittington and 
turning to the left off the main road to Chipping Norton, 
about ten miles off is Upper Slaughter, a small village 
containing a fine old manor house and a church. The 
former is a most interesting building, mainly dating from 
the sixteenth century, but the basement is probably a couple 
of centuries earlier, and the two storied porch is evidently 
a later addition. It was formerly the property of the 
church, but at the dissolution «of the monasteries it passed 
to the Slaughter family. who rebuilt it and occupied it 
for about 300 sears. They probably derived their name 
from the place, which in Doomsday Book is spelt Selostre, 
and the original name of the village may possibly be cen: 
nected with some bloody victory over the Britons. The 
house is situated on the edge of a hollow, there being a 
difference of about oft. between the level of the entrance 
courtyard and the basement—the house is L-shaped in plan, 
anl the entrance front which faces west has four gables. 
the one above the porch being much smaller than the_others, 
while the southern elevation, which has three gables, forms 
the arm of the L. The eastern or back elevation. 13 per- 
haps the most picturesque, as the grouping and the design 
of the chimneys is particularly good. Internally there do 
not seem to have been any dividing walls, and evidently 
the house has been considerably altered at various times. 
In one of the rooms there is some good panelling and a 
fine stone chimnevpiece—the house, which has recently 
been occupied as a farmhouse, is now being restored. The 
church, which is close by, is an interesting structure of 
transitional Norman work. and consists of a nave, western 
tower, and a chancel, with a stone bell turret surmounting 
the gable at the east end of the nave. The tower, which 
Is square on plan and somewhat squat, is embattled, and 
has angle pinnacles, but the upper part of a later date 
than the nave. On the south-east of the church is a group 
of small cottages recently restored by Mr. Lutyens. About 
two miles east of Upper Slaughter is a new house designed 
by Mr. Guy Dawber, called Netherswell Manor; it was 
origmally built about five vears ago, but it has recently 
been added to and. in fact. completely remodelled. The 
stables, farm buildings, kennels and engine-house, and the 
lay out of the gardens and terraces have all been most 
carefully designed by the architect. The house is mos! 
beautifully situated, and commands some fine views: at pre 
sent, of course, everything looks rather new, but when our 
association visits the same district in another fifteen years 
or so T am sure that this house, over which architect a 

client have been so much in sympathy, will form one 0 
the most interesting visits on their programme. Some nine 
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miles further on the road, between Chipping Norton and 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, is Chasleton House, perhaps the most 
interesting building in this district, for as it now appears 
it seems to belong to the seventeenth century, and everv- 
thing about it suggests the Stuart period. As it was planned 
and designed in the reign of Charles I., so it has remained. 
You feel when you enter that you are in a house with a 
history; fortunately that history has been preserved. It 
was built in 1603 bv Walter Jones, a wealthy wool mer- 
chant, of Witney. The property and original house be- 
longed to the Catesby family, and it was the celebrated 
Robert Catesby, one of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators, 
who sold the property to Walter Jones, in all probability 
to raise money to carry out the plot. One of the most 
exciting episodes connected with this house occurred in 1651, 
when Arthur Jones, a grandson of Walter, and a supporter 
of the Royalist cause, arrived home in the middle of the 
night after the battle of Worcester; he was dead-beat when 
his wife let him into the house, and it was not long before 
the Parliamentarv forces, were after him. He was hidder 
in haste by his wife in the secret. chamber which led off 
their own bed-room, the opening to which was covered bv 
tapestry, and fortunately not discovered bv the soldiers. 
Thev insisted, however, after searching everywhere, on 
being fed and spending the night in that particular room. 
Mrs. Jones drugged their wine, and when thev were all 
fast asleep she let her husband out, and he escaped on 
one of his pursuers’ horses. The house is a fine specimen 
of Jacobean work, being built on more formal ani sym- 
metrical lines than the other houses in the district. It is 
square on plan, with a small central courtyard. The 
entrance front is on the south, with two projectirz square 
bavs, with no side lights on either side. The one of the 
left forms a porch, and the other is a bay to the dais of 
the hall. The staircases are placed in two central towers 
on the east and west fronts, and on the north side is a 
smal) square projecting bay in the centre of the elevation, 
the whole forming a very symmetrical plan. Externally 
the house is very imposing, being higher than usual, and 
the two staircase towers accentuate this. The rooms are 
full of interesting furniture and good tapestry, and the 
screen in the hall is a very fine example of Jacobean work. 
The great parlour at the north-east corner of the building 
is panelled, and has a fine chimnevpiece; there are also 
several good chimneypieces in some of the other rooms. ‘The 
house contains some good plaster ceilings, that of the long 
gallery, which has lately been restored, being particularly 
hne, This gallery, which runs the whole length of the 
northern front, is 7oft. long and 18ft. 6in. wide. About 
пу years ago the house was reroofed with Westmorland 
slates. From the top of the east staircase tower a very 
fine view can be obtained of the beautiful formal gardens 
below. There are several interesting relics preserved in 
the house, the most important being the Bible used by 
Charles I. on the scaffold, which he presented to Bishop 
Juxon, who attended him to the last, and who retired to 
Little Compton after the King's death. Another interesting 
document is the original deed for the sale of the property 
һу Catesby to Walter Jones. It is curious to note one 
peculiar feature of this house, which is also common to many 
others, and that is the use of other people's coats-of-arms 
In the overmantels of the chimneypieces. In 
they are the arms of neighbouring families, and it has been 
suggested that it was a custom for the owners” friends to 
give him a carved chimneypiece containing their own coat- 
of-arms for a present. On the south-east side of the house 
is the church dedicated to St. Mary. Part of it dates 
from the beginning of the twelfth century, Bardolph de 
Cestron building a church there on the site of an old British 
burying-place. Tt is a picturesque building, with a southern 
tower, the whole forming, with the house, a very pretty 
sroup. The church was restored in 1878, when the west- 
end gallery and high pews were removed, and the old three- 
decked pulpit, which bears the date 1629, was cut down 
and reduced in height. The oldest part of the church is 
the north door; the original tower of the church was 
destroyed by lightning, and the present one dates from the 
"hd of the seventeenth century. To the north-west of 
Chasleton is Moreton-in-the-Marsh, a very interesting town, 
which time did not permit us to visit, but some ten miles 
further off in the same direction is Broadway, which prob- 
ably has the reputation of being one of the most picturesque 
villages in this part of the country. The old church is 
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and surmounted with twelve pinnacles. 


dedicated to St. Eadburga, the granddaughter of King Alfred 


the Great, and dates from the ndiddle of the tweltth cen- 
tury. It is cruciform in plan, with a plain central tower, 
the chancel and transepts being of a later date. ‘The nave 
and aisles were originally covered with lead, but this being 
stolen, the remainder was taken off and sold about fifty 
years ago, and the present slate roof substituted. 

The font is peculiar, being very deep and circular, and 
entirely without ornament, and probably dates from the 
sixteenth century. 

In the north transept are stored the remains of a good 
Jacobean pulpit and sounding-board. There is also some 
good glass of the fifteenth century in the windows of the 
chancel and west end. | 

The church is some distance from the village, and con- 
sequently is very little used, as a modern church has been 
built which is more accessible. Adjoining the churchyard 
is Broadway Court, which has been recently added ол to 
by Mr. Guy Dawber. The old house was formerly the 
residence ot the Sheldon family, but the onlv part of it 
that is Jeft is the old gateway, which has been utilised as 
à front entrance to the new house. One of the most in- 
teresting houses in Broadway is Abbots Grange, which 
formerly belonged to Pershore Abbey, and was built in the 
fourteenth century. This house has been so often sketched 
and measured that probably everyone is familiar with it. 
Considering that it has in turn been used as a village lock- 
up, a workhouse, and subdivided into cottages, it has really 
suffered very little, and its present owner has very care- 
fully preserved the old features of the house, and even the 
new studio which Mr. A. N. Prentice has lately added 15 
built on the foundations of the old kitchens. Some of 
the windows show traces of the floors which had been 
inserted as they are filled in above the transoms. The hall, 
which has a good open timber roof, runs north and south, 
with the dais at the south end and the kitchens on the 
north. There is no trace of anv fireplace, and if there was 
one in the centre of the room there is no sign of any exit 
for the smoke. A curiously contrived staircase leads to the 
abbots solar, which has a squint which commands the kitchen 
door; this room also contains the remains of a fireplace, 
and has a good two-light window with reticulated tracery. 
The Lygon Arms. is another interesting house. This inn 
dates from the middle of the sixteenth century, and the 
entrance door bears the date 1620, and the names John 
and Ursula Trevis. For over 300 vears the inn was known 
as the old White Hart, the name being changed when it 
came into the Lygon family at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Charles I. is supposed to have stayed 
there, and met Sheldon, one of his supporers, in the oak- 
panelled room, and Cromwell slept here before the battle 
of Worcester, probably occupying the room which now bears 
his name. This room has a fine enriched plaster ceiling 
and frieze. 

Passing through the villages of Willerslev and Ashton- 
sub-edge, both of them containing some very nice domestic 
work, vou come to Chipping Camden, which is supposed 
to have derived its name from it being the meeting-place 
of the Saxon Kings, who, at the end of the seventh cen- 
turv, held a conference here about the war with the Britons. 
It was the centre of the wool trade in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and carried on a considerable trade with Flanders. 
The town remained prosperous throughout the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and it was not until the Flemish settled in the West 
of England and started manufacturing cloth at the place 
of production that the town gradually declined. In the 
eighteenth century it again enjoyed a period of prosperity, 
as it was the centre of the silk trade. The church 
dedicated to St. James was built at the end of the fourteenth 
century, chiefly at the cost of William Grevel, the wool 
stapler. It is in the Decorated style, with a fine embattled 
tower at the west end r20ft. high, with massive buttresses 
It has two side 
chapels, the one on the south side containing a fine monu- 
ment to Sir Baptist Hicks, first Viscount Camden, who died 
m 1629. There are also monuments to the Noel family and 
some brasses, the earliest of which is to the memory of 
William Grevel, the supposed founder of the church, and 
his wife ; he is described thereon as the “ Flower of the Wool 
Merchants of. England." 

The nave consists of five bavs, and has an east window 
above the chancél arch. There is a tradition that the 
tower was built bv the same builder as that of Gloucester 
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Cathedral, for there is an old rhyme in existence which 
runs :— 
* A man by the name of Bower built Gloucester 
Cathedral and Camden Tower. 

There is in the church a magnificent crimson cope, very 
richly embroidered, and dating trom pre-Retormation times. 

Near the church a fine mansion was erected by Sir 
Baptist Hicks at the end of the sixteenth century. 
destroyed by the general in command of the Royalist torces 
in the Civil Wars to prevent it from falling into the hands 
of Cromwell. Very little of the old manor house remains ; 
it was built in the Italian style, and it was probably one 
of the most magnificent houses of the day, as it is stated 
that £30,000 was spent on it. Sir Baptist Hicks also built 
the row of picturesque almhouses near the church, and in 
1627 the old market hall, which has a stone arcade and 
fine open timber roof, and forms the most noteworthy 
feature in the main street. The old Wool Staplers: Hall 
is now used by Mr. С, К. Ashbee as a private residence. 
It has a curious oriel window which Mr. Ashbee explains 
was probably the result of rebuilding in the sixteenth cen- 
turv, the original medieval window, which had probably 
fallen. In the big room on the first floor there is a large 
open fireplace with the arms of the Calfe family in one of 
the spandrils. Hs present owner has done much to pre- 
serve the original features of the house. б Opposite this 
house is the one formerly occupied. by William Grevel. 
It has. two fine bay windows showing distinct. traces of 
Flemish design. Some few years ago the Guild of Handı- 
eraft moved from London to Chipping Camden, and the old 
silk mill became their principal workshop. Some three 
miles west of Cheltenham, on the way to Gloucester, 15 
Churehdown, or Chosen, with its church standing right. on 
the summit of a hill some боой. to тоог. high. In all 
probability this hill served as a Roman sipnalling station. 
There is a quaint inscription on the tower recording that 
this “ Belhows was Bvvldede in the veere of ove Lorde God 
1601." Tradition says that this church served two villages, 
the one on the north being called Chosen and the one 
on the south Hucelecote. The inhabitants of the latter 
village appear to have been very jealous of the former, and 
it is said that they objected one Sunday to the test, * Make 
Thy Chosen people joyful,” and indignantly asked, “What 
have the Hucclecote people done ?" 

About tour miles further on to the south-west 15 
Gloucester, a city which has often figured in history; it 
was an important military station under the Romans and 
surrendered to the Saxons towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury. Owing to its position on a navigable river, dt has 
always been of some importance. In the time of Wilham 
the Conqueror it was a favourite resort for his court, and 
several of the Norman Kings used to spend Christmas there. 
In 1087 the city was nearly destroyed during the contest 
between William II. and his brother Rupert. Later it was 
the scene of many conflicts between Henry IH: and the 
Barons, owing to his having appointed a foreigner as Con- 
stable of the Castle. 
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It suffered from fire three times m | 


the twelfth century, and again in the middle of the thirteenh | 


century. Parliaments were held there by Edward F., 
Richard IH., and Henry IV. In 1483 Richard HI. came 
to Gloucester after his coronation, and from here gave the 
orders for the murder of his. two nephews. The city 
opposed the Royalist cause in the Parliamentary. wars, and 
for this reason at the Restoration its walls were destroved. 
The seige of Gloucester lasted nearly a month in 1643. 
the Rovalist Army being under the command of the King. | 

The walls of the city were zft. to oft. thick, surrounded 
by а deep moat ; there were four gates, north, south, east, 
and west, about } mile apart, and where the four roads 
met in the centre of the town there was a High Cross, which 
was demolished їп 1750. 

One of the most interesting buildings in the citv is the 
New Inn, built at the end of the fifteenth century by John 
‘Twining to accommodate the number of pilgrims who flocked 
to the tomb of Edward II. The New Inn was probably 
so-called because it was built on the foundation of an older 
one; it was formerly one of the possessions of the Abbev 
of St. Peter, and after the dissolution. of the monasteries 
it was granted to the Dean and Chapter, in whose posses- 
sion it remained until recentlv, and formed part of their 
income. It is a picturesque, half-timber-framed building 
built round two courtvards. and covers a good deal of ground. 
being, without the stables, r7oft. long. The rooms all lead 
to open galleries running round the courtvards, approached 
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by outside staircases fo the different floors; the whole и 
the timber 15 chestnut, and parts of it are richly carved. 
There 15 a well-preserved angle-post at the comer of New 
Inn Lane, on which is some beautiful carving. There are 
two figures, both angels, holding scrolls bearing the words 
“Salve” to welcome the coming, and " Benedicti” to spee! 
the parting guest. The canopies above the figures ar 
particularly good. In Westgate Street there is a hous 
with an old front with good windows bearing traces ol 
Flemish influence; a chimnevpiece inside bears the date 
1633. and is celebrated as the house which Colonel Massa 
made his headquarters in 1643, when the city was beseige! 
by Charles I. Many of the houses contain good panelling 
and elaborately-carved chimneypieces. In the house oppo 
site the Corn Exchange, in Southgate Street, which has a 
carved. and ornamental front, there is a handsomely-carved 
chimneypiece, bearing the date 1650. The house wher 
Robert Ratkes (the founder of the Sunday schools) usei 
to live is an interesting half-timber building with thre 
gables. There are several good examples of gate piers in 
the city, those standing in front of the Foresters’ Hall aus 
another house in Westgate Street being most noticeable. 
There are numerous churches in Gloucester, but most ol 
them are ot a late date, having been erected on the site 
of earlier buildings. 

It is not possible to do more than give shortly a few par 
tieulars about the history of the cathedral. At the end o 
the sixth century, on the site of the present cathedral, à 
monastery was first built which was destroyed by fire, a. 
was also in 1058 the Benedictine one which superseded it 
The foundation-stone of the present cathedral was laid n 
1089, Abbot Serlo being in charge of the work. Twi. 
at the beginning of the twelfth century the fabric suffer. 
bv fire, and it is probable that in one of these fires th 
original timber roof of the nave was destroved. This fit. 
wooden roof was some 20ft. higher than the present уаш 
ing, which was finished about the middle of the thirteen’ 
century. The columns of the nave show traces of tr. 
being much calcined. There were two more fires at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and the south aish 
of the nave was then built to save the south side from H 
ing. The murder of Edward И, in Berkley Castle d 
much to spread the fame of the Abbey Church, for Abl 
Thoky, fearing no vengeance from the Queen, brought th 
body of the dead king to Gloucester. When Edward ll 
came to the throne this loval churchman had his rewar. 
for a fine tomb was erected by the new king, and streams 
of pilgrims began to flock to the city, and the coffers «! 
of the abbey were consequently enriched. It is said thi 
the funds at the disposal of the monastery at this time ver 
sufoient to completely rebuild the abbey. In the eaih 
part of the fifth. century the reigning abbot destroved th 
west front with its two towers, and is supposed to ho 
added the south porch. In about the middle of the same ce” 
tury the central tower. was demolished as far as the Norm? 
piers, and the present beautiful tower was added, and 1" 
Lady Chapel was built towards the end of this same re 
tury. [t was not, however, until the reign of Henry үй. 
that the abbey was made a cathedral. The nave piers 3^ 
just ever зоб. in height, being nearly twice the height o 
those at Norwich; they are about 2t. in circumter’’ 
and r2ft. 61, apart. The present flooring of the na | 
some то. higher than the original pavement. Mr. Wallet 
who carried out the repairs of the cathedral in 1856, $ 
that the whole of the nave was painted. It was a y 
time proposed by Kent to flute the columns, but happily i" 
architect found out that thev consisted of a stone ^^ 
filled in with rubble. Ме were fortunate enough to ” 
shown over the cathedral bv the superintending archite * 
Mr. Е. W. Waller, and the careful l-in. scale plans whit 
he had prepared of the various stages of the tower WT 
of great interest. The tower at the roof level 15 yal 
square and 225ft. high; it is carried by four Norman pus 
which are loaded to the extent of r2 to r3 tons per!” 
super., a load which would make a district surveyors ^o 
stand on end at the present dav, for the total weight ol ^^ 
tower is about 4,700 tons. The pierced corner рі!" 
which weigh 25 tons each, are supported at the inner a 


| 
bv slight squinch arches, and probably with the idea ^ | 
| 


reducing the weight of the topmost story, the walling 5 
the panels is only 8in. thick. ' 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century, and JU 
probably unsurpassed in beauty bw any in this count | 
The monks’ lavatory, which occupies four bays of Y” x 
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The cloisters were bu”. 
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northern side of the quadrangle, is 47ft. long, and is in 
a fine state of preservation, even the waste water tank being 
discovered about twenty years ago. 

` Perhaps the most interesting part of the cathedral is 
the choir, which at first sight appears to be entirely Per- 
pendicular work, but in reality this is only a thin casing 
to the original Norman work behind; this casing was put 
on during the fourteenth certury, and is very cleverly con- 
trived. In order also to make room for the splendid east 
window, which is 72ft. high and 38ft. wide, and some 
sft. wider than the choir, the two end Norman piers of 
the apse were removed, as was also the eastern apsidal 
chapel, when the Lady Chapel was built; these alterations 
are made perfectly clear by an examination of the crypt, 
where the foundations of the original Norman work remain. 
On the north side of the choir is the tomb of Edward II. 
It would take an entire evening to describe all the beauties 
of this splendid cathedral, which is probably so well known 
to all of us, and, therefore, these brief remarks must sufhce 
to-night to deal with what 1s probably one of the most 
interesting ecclesiastical buildings in this country. This 
concludes the list of places visited on the fortieth excur- 
sion of the Architectural Association, an excursion rendered 
all the more enjovable by being blessed with the only real 
summer weather we have had this year. 

I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
gratitude to Messrs. Hennings, Searles Wood, and Yates 
for the splendid photographs which, by their kindness, 
T have been enabled to illustrate this paper, also to the 
various members of the party who have so kindly lent the 
drawings and sketches which adorn our walls this evening. 
T think vou will all agree with me that our hardworking 
honorary secretaries, Mr. Talbot Brown and Mr. A. W. 
Hennings, arranged for us a most excellent programme, not 
the least charming feature being the modern work which 
it was our good fortune and privilege to see. and which will, 
I am sure, be the centre of interest on future excursions 
in the Cotswold district. 
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GLASS BRICKS, 


^C ERMANY uses glass bricks for building purposes with 
measureable success, says the “Chicago Tribune.” 
In Berlin is constructed a small villa, the walls of 
which are built with glass bricks of several shades of dark 
green and blue. The glass bricks are especially adapted 
to construction where light. cleanliness, and neatness are 
particularly in demand. In ¡Hamburg they are utilised in 
place of windows. They admit light in walls which police 
regulations require to be fireproof and windowless. In 
addition to admitting light to dark hallways, rooms, etc., 
they are said to possess the same strength as ordinary clay 
bricks. They are also utilised in walls in yards and parti- 
tions in the interior of houses. sales-rooms, offices, work- 
shops, etc., as well as for the construction of verandahs, hot- 
houses. kiosks, bath-rooms, hospitals, ice factories, butcher 
shops, railroad stations, breweries. stables, and in other 
places where cleanliness, light, and uniform temperatures 
ате especially desired. 

The bricks are also made with a wire coating for fireproof 
walls. In some of the recently-erected buildings in ‘Milan, 
Italy, bricks made of glass have been adopted for ground 
and upper floors on account of the light obtained. They 
are also coming into use for partition work in some of the 
hospitals. on account of hygienic principles. In one of the 
leading banking institutions of the Citv of Turin the lobby 
office floor, which is about 36ft. by 58ft., is entirely paved 
with glass bricks laid ‘in iron frames, for the purpose of 
admitting light into the basement. ‘where are located numer- 
ous private boxes or vaults. In the Netherlands hollow 
green transparent glass bricks are used principally for light- 
siving purposes in machine shops and conservatories. 
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PLANS for a new church, for Grangetown, Sunderland, have 
heen prepared by Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, and 
the first part of the building, which is to cost 43,500, 
towards which £2,000 has already been received or 
promised, will be begun as soon as possible. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


ON the oth, the Countess Beauchamp laid the foundation- 
stone ot the St. Martin's Church, in London Road, Wor- 
cester, the new building being part of the scheme drawn 
up by the commission appointed in 1899 by the late Bishop 
Perowne. Mr. Francis Barnitt, in addition to a contribu- 
tion of £1,000, undertook to pay the difference of £400 
between the cost of a brick and stone exterior. About 
£ 2,600 remains to be raised before the cost of the building, 
amounting to £10,000, can be defrayed. 


COUNCILLOR ALEXANDER PORTER opened a debate at the 
Manchester Atheneum, on the 25th inst., on the subject of 
the disposal of the old infirmary site. -He said he was 
strongly in favour of the building of an art gallery and 
reference library capable of holding all the treasures the су 
could expect to acquire in many years to come, and of 
using the rooms not immediately required for books and 
pictures as offices for municipal departments. 


Tue University College of South Wales was opened by the 
Earl of Plymouth, on the 14th. The buildings erected and 
now opened are the library, the council chamber, the 
administrative offices and the arts block, as well as common 
rooms for men and women to meet the requirements of 
the whole college, while the plant for ventilating and heat- 
ing the whole college has also been provided, and the re- 
search laboratory, to be called the Viriamu Jones Research 
Laboratory, is now being constructed. There remain to be 
added the department of pure science, the department of 
engineering, metallurgy and assay, and the faculty of 
medicine and public health buildings, which are now housed 
in the old building in Newport Road. During the vacation 
the old buildings have been altered at great cost, so as to 
adapt them specially and more efficiently for those depart- 
ments which are not accommodated in Cathays Park. ‘The 
a.ts and administrative blocks form nearly the whole of the 
main park frontage, while the library will dominate the 
centre of the whole block of college buildings when com- 
pleted. From the park the main entrance is in the central 
axis, and is emphasised by a loggia. At the north-west end 
of the park frontage will be the Viriamu Jones research 
laboratory. The women's department occupies the ground 
floor north of the main axis, but the rest of the teaching 
Jepartment will be on the first floor. South of the main 
axis on the ground floor are the rooms for the principal, 
the registrar, and the administrative staff, and at the south 
corner a block for the chemical quantitative laboratorv. 
Bevond the spacious entrance hall there are a series of 
common rooms for professors and lecturers. Three suit- 
able positions for memorial statuary are indicated in the 
entrance hall, and in one of these the statue of the late 
Principal Viriamu Jones is already placed. The windows 
in the first floor above the main entrance are those of the 
council room. The library and the council room, both 
near the head of the main staircase, are prominent features 
of the arts department. When the council chamber is not 
in use for its designed purpose students will be allowed 
to occupy it for private or particular studv, and it will 
thus form a useful adjunct to the library, which, including 
the store space, 1s devised to hold 100,000 volumes. The 
library is in the form of a great galleried hall lighted in 
the main from the roof and from a clerestory. It also 
spreads out into recesses on each side, each recess being 
lighted bv its own window. Over the recesses there are 
galleries under lock and key for the accommodation of the 
rarer books. Until the great hall is erected, the library 
will serve for the purpose of large meetings, and a dais 
is therefore arranged at the entrance end. The unsightly 
iron circular staircases used in modern libraries have been 
carefully avoided. The council chamber with balconied 
windows has a south-west aspect over the park, and the 
room is divided to seat 82 at a suitable table. An ante- 
room adjoins it, also with a park aspect, and is situated 
over the main stairs. and over this ante-room a gallery over- 
looks the main stairs. Mr. W. D. Caroe's estimate for 
the whole of the new fabric was £234,000, but the science 
buildings, which have not vet been commenced, will cost 
£114,000. The contractors for the new college buildings 
are Messrs. E. Turner and Sons, Cardiff: for the heating 
and ventilating. Messrs. Jeffreys and Co., London: and for 
the electric lighting and electric fittings, Messrs. R. Alger 
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and Sons, electric light and power engineers, Newport. 
The cost of the new buildings already erected is £135,000, 
exclusive of the value of the site, which was given by the 
corporation and valued at £25,000. At the present time 
a sum of about £25,000 is required to cover the total cost 
of the new buildings already erected. The total schem», 
however, will cost over 4 260,000, so that in order to com 
plete the college a further sum of about 4,120,000 will 
have to be provided. Out of this must be deducted beth en 
£30,000 or £40,000, the cost of the large university hall, 
tor since university halls are almost invariably provided 
by donors, the cost of this hall is not taken into account 
by the authorities of the college when they make efforts to 
collect for the building. 


THE new Central Library, Birkenhead, the gift of Jr. 
Andrew Carnegie, was opened on the igth. — Alderman 
Madden, in proposing a vote of thanks to Alderman 1homp- 
son, congratulated him and the committee upon the artistic 
building they had acquired. He thought any committee 
which had charge of a library like that ought to supervise 
the books, because. after all, tbey had a responsibility, not 
the 


only to readers, but to the ratepayers as a 
whole. Ther ought to take a ven hihg stand 
for real literature for the literature which gave 
them culture, improved them, and lifted them into 


higher ideas and nobler conceptions of life. Speaking of 
works of fiction, the Archdeacon said he enjoyed a good, 
wholesome novel as well as any other man, but there were 
a section ot the books published as works of fiction. which 
were lowering in tone, and they must set their faces like 
a flint against them. As works of improvement he sug- 
gested history and biography, bv reading which only was 
it possible that they might become worthy to carry on the 
heritage of empire—and he was speaking far above party 
spirit—which their fathers had founded on justice and 
righteousness, and acquire that levelheadedness which made 
for peace and progress in times of acute international crises. 
Ignorance was a crime in the nation, and when they dis. 
pelled the darkness of the mind they dispersed the blind- 
ness of the soul which was the awful precursor of the sin 
and the degradation which afflicted the people. Mr. T. E. 
Dodds, in seconding, said he wished. to assure the Arch- 
deacon that Alderman Thompson, his committee, апа the 
librarian, had made the selection of literature with the 
greatest care, and the accumulation of past years would 
bear the scrutiny of the most fastidious reader. That 
days function was the outcome of many months anxious 
thought, and he congratulated Alderman "Thompson on the 
issue of his devoted efforts. Apart from the moral advan- 
tages offered bv the possession of such a library, it afforded 
an educational adjunct of great value to the town. It would 
add to the industrial efficiency of the town, as well as 
induce that humaneness and feeling of toleration which only 
came from a knowledge of literature. The vote was 
enthusiastically accorded. In his reply, Alderman "Thomp- 
son thanked the company for the vote of thanks, and in an 
interesting retrospect metioned that Birkenhead was among 
the first towns to adopt the provisions of the Libraries Act, 
1854. The library was opened in Price Street in 1856, 
later moving to the new building on April 23, 1864, the tri- 
centenary ot Shakespeare. The Mayor, ina few words, 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Andrew Carnegie for giving 
the library. He said a resolution would be proposed at the 
council meeting to-day in a manner which would be conveved 
to Mr. Carnegie, but he thought that at that meeting they 
should set on record in an informal wav their high appre- 
ciation of his gift. Dr. Harrington, in seconding, alluded 
to the efforts put forward by the late Mr. Charles Gate- 
house to obtain the grant without which he thought Birken- 
head would not have secured the building they had opened 
that day. A memorial to Mr. Gatehouse, in the shape of 
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a tablet in Della Robia ware, had been placed in the wall 
of one of the reading-rooms. The resolution was carried, 
as was also a similar honour to the chairman, proposed by 
Mr. G. A. Solly, seconded by Mr. W. H. Jones, with which 
the proceedings terminated. A charming social function 
took place at the new library. A reception and dance was 
given by the chairman of the libraries committee (Alderman 
Thompson) and Mrs. Thompson, which were very largely 
attended, and a most enjovable evening was passed. The 
reading-rooms were thrown open, and illustrated works of 
interest were conventently placed for inspection. One room 
was devoted to music, a very delightful programme being 
presented. The St. Cecilia Ladies” Orchestra, conducted 
bv Madame Florence Fulton, T.R.A.M., contributed 
instrumental items with great success, and the vocalists were 
Miss Edna Thraves, Mr. Ben Baker, and Mr. Fred Owen. 
Alderman and Mrs. Thompson received the guests, sup- 
ported by the Mavor (Mr. M'Gaul), the Mayoress (Mrs. 
M‘Gaul Williams), Mrs. Cloxton, and Mrs. Harrington. 
The ladies carried lovely presentation bouquets of roses 
and lilies. Among those present were the Mayor and 
Mavoress Of Chester. Later in the evening seats were 
cleared from the music-room, and dancing was enjoved up 
to an early hour this morning. 


————*——— 


JOTTINGS 


THE Survevors’ Ins:rut on gold medal for the best Paper 
read at the professiona! meetings of the past session has 
been awarded to Mr. J. G. Head (Fellow), for a Paper on 
“Giant London.” | 

ALREADY the demolition of Old Serjeanis’ Inn has com- 
menced, and in a few days? Сте there will be nothing left 
of the grim frontage on Chancery Lane. It made no pre 
tensions. being built. in 1837. from bad designs by Sir 
Robert Smirke. whose British Museum and General Pos 
Office do his memory more credit. The only relic of 
antiquity left in the Inn is the old hall, which was bur 
immediately after the Great Fire of Fondon, but was dis 
mant'ed of all its window glass, furniture, and pictures on 
the dissolution of the order of Serjeants at-Law, in 1876. 


—k —— 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE extensions to the Crovdon Union Workhouse are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates. supplied by Messrs. T. H. Shorland 
and Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. WooLLons Bros., Fossgate, York, are making an 
improvement to the front of their premises by having a large 
clock, with two external dials. placed in the front. Messrs. 
Wm. Potts and Sons. Ltd., clock manufacturers, Leeds and 
Newcaste on-Tvne, are making the clock, also now erecting 
one similar at Seunthorpe, Lincolnshire, and a large sinking 
clock with four skeleton dials in the north of Ireland, from 
the lase Lord Grimthorpe’s designs. 


Tue Brightside Foundry and Engineering Company, Ltd.. 
of Sheffield, London, and Birmingham, have recently 
secured the contract for the heating and hot-waier service 
installation at the new centra! tramways depot, Shoreham 
Street, Sheffield, and also for similar work at Bradford 
Union Hospital. In both cases steam at atmospherié pres 
sure will be utilised as the heating medium, in conjunction 
with special calorifiers for the supply of hot water. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


N his présidential address, Mr. Ernest George was able 
| to give the pleasant assurance that in a few months’ 
time the struggle for tea and toast, the constant inroads 
on the library for meetings, the out-of-the-way exhibitions 
r students’ drawings, the hanging reproach of our pictures, 
and our general need of ample room for the functions of 
the Institute, will all come to an end, and we shall over- 
flow into the adjoining galleries which we have -always 
envied. The announcement of the death of L'Art Nouveau, 
which, if strictly true, is very good news, does not, of course, 
mean that its effects are dead, for this is by no means the 
case. But the point of interest which we should like to 
accentuate in. Mr. Ernest George's address is the assertion 
as to à necessitv for the preservation, protection and develop- 
ment of the workman's individualitv which politicians on 
both sides of the House seem to be helping to destrov! We 
are afraid that, after all, this question of individuality is 
very much a matter of polities, when parties are seeking 
to plunder those who, by an extensive development ot 
individuality, have accumulated large possessions. As the 
President/s remarks are so pertinent to present-day necessi- 
ties, we quote them here. 

“We have craftsmen and workmen equal to the 
best. For these to have any independence and strength 
it was found necessary to combine and form unions, and 
these have been helpful in preserving the man's rights. 
We have, however, to lament the short-sighted policy of 
these unions in suppressing the individuality and self- 
reliance of the man. The intelligent mechanic, with skill 
and energy, must receive no higher wage than the wastrel ; 
he must not work an hour longer, nor must he do more 
work in the hour. He is robbed of all ambition, and of 
the possibility of improving his status. — Our politicians 
on both sides of the House avoid this home truth, and dis- 
cuss other ways of making our workers compete with skilled 
and industrious toilers in other countries. They do not 
see that the law the man makes for himself stultifies him 
and excludes him from the labour market. These artificial 
conditions of labour have also made the housing of the 
working man almost impossibly costly." 

So far as we can form an opinion, there is something 
here which cuts at the root of all national weli-bemg. 
All history proves that it is in the  highlv-developed 
individuality of men that the hope of progress for the 
rank and file rests, and that laws and regulations which 
tend to suppress individuality are harmful. It is the very 
breath of all fine art, and it is a matter which concems 
architects more than anvone. We do not share Mr. George’s 
approbation of the Golder's Green suburb at Hampstead, 
and we should have liked to have had from him an expres- 
sion of the hope for something better, for it is a pity to 
give the public the impression that the result comes any- 
where near an ideality, either generally or in detail. 

We could have wished for a little stronger pronounce- 
ment on the question of the proposed new bridge over the 
Thames. We hoped the President would have voiced a 
strong appeal for the judgment of the architectural profes- 
sion on the scheme. We were glad to note an appeal for 
careful consideration as to dealing with the Guildhall. The 
references to the proposed new playhouse as a Shakespeare 
Memorial, the new Charter of the Institute, and the pro- 
posed winter exhibition of architectural work at the Roval 
Academy, indicate matters which promise to be of great 
moment to the profession. ^ Everything points to the need 
for vigorous and watchful action on the part of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects to safeguard the interests 
of modern architecture. 


——X———— 
ИШ; Liverpool City Council, on ‘October 27. accepted, after 
V'seuss'on. recommendations of the Housng Committee to 
adopt a further scheme of artisans’ dwellings, estimated to 
cost a quarter of a million sterling. й 
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THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE. 


VEN the jerry-built house of to-day has had a growth. 
These thousands of meretricious designs and fims 
constructions are the outcome of various influences, 

some of which were good in themselves, but all of which 
have operated in the form of a gradual growth. Take the 
jumble of stucco and half-timber work. of fussy features. 
and uncomfortab'e plans which we find rampant amongs: 
us, and inquiry as to their growth will prove that much of 
it all bas been produced.in emulation of qualities which are 
good in themselves under different conditions. That great 
charm of a good house, simplicity, was accepted without 
question as à necessity many years ago, but the restless acti- 
vity of modern times is out of sympathy with that. and. 
seizing on the picturesqueness of fine, old work finds in it 
an outlet for its fuss and its ostentation. ‘Thus picturesque 
ness becomes a veritable nightmare, and the quaint fay out 
of an old-time mansion is translated into the space ol a 
forty-foot villa, with its trumpery porch, and vestibule. and 
hall, its box-like entertaining rooms, and its poverty of space. 
There need. of course, be no poverty of space in a small 
house, if properly managed, for in its own way it may Tre its 


generous for its purpose as the large mansion, and H its 
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Doorway, Cark Hall, Lancashire, from “The Growth of the 


Alfred Gotch.” 


English. House," 


by J. 


emulation of the larger house were well directed, ii would 
be in the careful adaptation of size and purpose, and not 
in the affectation of pretending to be something which is 
impossible. Thus we may trace much of the evils im jerry: 
building design to dishonesty and affectation. things which 
are à curse, both in art and morals. 

In tracing the growth of the English home Mr. Gotch 
has kept well to his text. but in the record of this develop: 
ment the intelligent reader will find how the architecture 
of the home in past centuries conveys а lesson of much 
value for those who are engaged in house building to-dav. 
Tt hardly too much to хау that the study of 
this charming little book on the growth of the English 
House ought to precede every first essay in housebuilding. 
To a certain extent, of course, the houses of different periods 


is 


reflected. the special characteristics of the time in a more 


special manner than they can be expected to do m the 
present ‘more cosmopolitan age. The earlier castle build- 
ings and the Tudor and Georgian houses were all produets 
of certain characteristics and needs which do noi appear to 
day, but we can still give our modern buildings some 
definite character if we sensibly reflect the real wants of our 
time. There is one point of value in Mr. Goteh’s book 
which deserves to be emphasised. now that so much book- 
making ts inspired from the seclusion of the office chair 


Mr. Goteh personally. knows the examples of which he 
mn B 
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treats, and few, probably, have a better first-hand know- 
ledge of the beautiful old houses which typify all that is 
best in Old English domestic architecture. With its large 
quantity of well-chosen illustrations (mostly published for 
the first time), including plans, this little book presents a 
record in its 300 odd pages of the history of the English 
house which will be read with the keenest pleasure, and 
remain of great value as a book of reference. 

The architectural student when he first discovers Stokesay 
(about 1240-1290) has a store of delight before him. We 
confess we knew practically nothing about it until we dis- 
covered it for ourselves, some thirty years ago, though we 
have heard plenty about it since, and have had many good 
illustrations of it before us. It is given in Mr. бос 
book as an example of the fortified manor house, and we 
reproduce his illustration of the whole group, which 18 
almost unique, even amongst the wealth of old houses in 
this: country. The old stone tower at the south end is 
delightful in its proportions, and the upper storev of pro- 
jecting half-timber work on the north tower is one of the 
most picturesque features we have of the kind in England. 
It is necessary to see this interesting old house to realise 
its full charm of design and effect of time and tone. 

. Another illustration which we have selected from the 
book is a house of the Tudor period, Horham Hall, Essex, 
built in the early years of the sixteenth century, by Sir 
John Cutt. Mr. Gotch points out that domestic work of 
a date earlier than Henry VIIIth. is not abundant, and that 
probably some nine-tenths of the Gothic stonework of ancient 
houses, and ninetv-nine hundredths of (Gothic woodwork 
are attributable to the times of Henry VIIth. and Henry 
VIIIth. The tall oriel Бах and the lantern are delightful 
features of Horham. 

When the picturesque qualities of domestic architecture 
had given way to a rigid and svmmetrical treatment, we 
still had, in the works of the ablest men, an element of 
vitality and interest which was joined to very agreeable 
qualities of proportion and refinement as at Coleshill, 
Berkshire, built in 1650, from designs bv Inigo Jones. 
This is one of the most excellent countrv houses of this 
Renaissance type to be found in the country, and we have, 
bv the courtesy of the publisher, included it in our illus- 
trations. Mr. Gotch says Coleshill may be regarded as 
typical of the style adopted for large country houses down 
to the end of the seventeeth century, and, as he says, it “has 
left Elizabethan times far behind, and retains nothing of 
their peculiarities either in plan or appearance." The 
three houses we publish as tvpes from Mr. Gotch’s book 
are of course so varied in examples all over the country, 
that they offer no indication of the creation o” such charm- 
ing types as the Lyveden old building (early seventeenth 
century), on page 155, or the glories of the red brickwork 
in Essex, etc., etc. Such little gems as the old doorway 
from Cark Hall, Lancashire, which we give, mav be set 
forth in curious contrast to the old doorway in Sherborne 
Lane, on page 269, and the book teems with good examples 
of illustrated contrasts. | 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HAT constitutes the difference between good 
architecture and bad will be a long time 
in dawning on the comprehension of the 

public. The other day we noted in a popular 
periodical some illustrations of what it styled a beautiful 
home, but evidently neither editor nor writer know how 
much the good and bad are mixed, or realise that part of 
the subject only illustrates what to avoid! This ind'scri- 
minate serving up of what should oniy be avoided for the 
admiration of the public is one of the causes which retard 
the progress of good architecture. 


Mr. E. T. Hatt has made mincemeat of the Attornev- 
General's strictures on the action of the Dulwich College 
trustees. He savs:—“ Had vou acquainted yourself with the 
governor's duties under the Act and scheme, you would 
have known that vour charges against them for not selling 
their land were untenable, and that your advice to them 
to 'fulfil their obligations! bv selling their land, if followed. 
would have involved them in a breach of trust. Т have 
already shown that the ‘demand for land’ and ‘the para- 
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mount necessities of the community’ are readily and steadily 
met by the governors, and that in this decade alone ther. 
have been built, or there are agreements for building, пеат 
1,000 houses on the estates, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that there are nearly 4,700 vacant houses in the 
boroughs, involving a loss to the rates of nearly £66,000 
a vear. I have shown that what you call the ‘enormous 
value put upon the land’ by the governors is represented 
by their letting land at 25 per cent. below the market price 
of the neighbourhood, and that they have received no “com- 
plaints’ such as you suggest.” 


THe Garden Cities and Town-Planning Association is 
arranging an extensive series of lectures and conferences on 
the subject of town-planning. In the event of the Town 
Planning Bill hecoming law, a national conference will be 
held: This will be followed by a series of meetings in all 
parts of the country for the purpose of fully explaining the 
provisions of the measure. The co-operation of local autho- 
rities and other representative bodies is invited. 


THE opening meeting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Socieiv will take place on November 18, at 8 p.m., at the 
premises of the Royal Socety of Arts, 18, John Street 
Adelphi, London, W., when a brief report of the progress 
of the society will be presented by the hon. secretary, and 
the inaugural address will be delivered by Professor Silvanus 
P. Thompson, D.Sc.. F.R.S., the first president of the 
society. 


At Old Park, Enfield, on November 16, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley will conduct a sale of the collection 
belonging to Mr. John Ford, Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
County of Middlesex. The house is one of the few speci 
mens remaming near London of the Queen Anne period, 
and the gardens contain some wonderful ancient hfe-suc 
lead figures, marble vases, and stone ornaments designed by 
sir Christopher Wren. There are also palisading from the 
old South Sea House, rare old iron gates and marble vase 
(rom the old palace at Theobalds Park, a sundial formerly 
belonging to Sir Hugh Myddelton, and stone-work orıginall; 
on Burlington House, Piccadilly. 


AT a Local Government Board inquiry at Preston, on the 
snd, at which the Lancashire County Council asked for 
sanction to borrow £20,000 for the extension of the count 
offices. Mr. Littler, the county architect, mentioned that 
at a sale by auction the county council bought six house 
near the county offices for 41,350, it not being made known 
at the time who were the buyers. The council afterwards 
wished to buy one other house that remained in the same 
block, and the owners, knowing who the prospective buyer 
were, were asking about £1,300 for this single house. The 
council had not bought the house. 


THe Times” says Mr. Basil Mott, M.Inst.C.E., has pre 
sented his report to the joint committee of the count 
councils of Surrev and Middlesex on the proposed rebuild- 
ing of Kingston Bridge. He states that he has * арртоасће! 
the consideration of the subject with a strong desire to 
maintain the bridge in its present form, as it undoubtedly 
of beautiful design and of much interest.” He estimates 
the cost of widening at £62,000, exclusive of property. 
but he is of opinion that “any attempt to widen must be 
accompanied by considerable risk to the existing structure. 
As an alternative he suggests a new bridge consisting o! 
three elliptical arches, the centre span rosft., and the two 
shore spans goft. each, constructed of Cornish gramite and 
blue Staffordshire brickwork. The cost of the new bridge. 
including a temporary bridge during construction, he est! 
mates at £111,250, exclusive of land. Mr. Мон further 
suggests that a new bridge of a less expensive character 
might be constructed nearer the railway bridge, leaving 
the present structure untouched. The joint committee have 
postponed the application for Parliamentary powers for 
another vear to afford time for the consideration of Mr. 
Mott’s proposal. | | 

Mr. WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A., died on the 2nd, 1 
his residence. Clifton Hill, St. John’s Wood. | 


Mr. WILLIAM FORD STANLEY, J.P.. of Cumberlow, South 
Norwood, S.E., founder, and for fifty years head ot IX 
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nrm of Messrs. W. F. Stanley and Co. (Limited), scientific 
instrument makers, who gave to South Norwood a pubiic 
hall and art gallery, and had during the last fitteen years 
allocated a sum representing 480,000 for the provision 
of technical trade schools and for the furtherance of 
musical education, left estate of the gross value 458,905. 
with net personalty 454,492. Не lett 42 to eacn person 
employed by W. F. Stanley and Co. (Limited), and many 
other benetactions. x 


A MEETING of the Gloucestershire Architectural Associa- 
tion was held on Thursday week in Gloucester, 
the president (Mr. H. W. Chatters) in the chair. Others 
present included Messrs. W. В. Wood, E. J. Cullis, 1. 
Malvern, E. A. Pryer, J. С. Crisp, G. P. Milnes, D. К. 
Lyne, and 1. Overbury (hon. secretary). A resolution in 
favour of the statutory registration of architects was pro- 
posed, which gave rise to an animated discussion, ‘The 
resolution was carried unanimously. 


Sir WILLIAM WHITE, the chairman of the societv's council, 
will open the new session of the Royal Society of Arts, 
car November 17, with an address, the subject of which 
will be “An Imperial Navy.” Before Christmas, there 
will be four ordinary meetings of the society, at which 
papers will be read by Mr. T. Thorne-Baker on “ Photo- 
Telegraphy,” the Hon. Richard Clere Parsons on “ Resilient 
Wheels tor Vehicles,” Mr. James Buckland on “The 
Destruction of Plumage Birds,” and Mr. Hugh Pearson on 
“The Diamond Fields of Brazil.” One meeting of the 
Indian section will be held, at which Sir James Wilson 
will read a paper on “The Punjab,” and Mr. Samuel 
Simpson will treat “Agricultural Development in Nyasa- 
land,” at a meeting of the Colonial section. There will 
be one course of Castor lectures; in them Mr, Charles С. 
Turner, the author of “ Aerial Navigation of To-day,” will 
give a popular account of the progress which has been made 
in aeronautics. 

THE current issue of * Concrete and Constructional Engineer- 
ing” contains much relating to Government work in concrete 
and reinforced concrete, notably a special article on the 
Dover Harbour works, with some excellent illustrations, 
and also a very detailed descripion of the design of the 
Western District Post Office, London, is being completed 
by H.M. Office of Works. The number also contains 
illustrations of a number of new structures, particulars ot 
investigations executed in Great Britain with reinforced 
concrete, and some of the leading papers on the subject of 
concrete presented at home and abroad. 


IN reference to the Angel Steeple, Canterbury, Mr. W. 
D. Caroe addresses the following letter to the “ Times” :— 
An interesting matter, hitherto of conjecture only, but 
deserving of wider circulation than the columns of the 
technical journals, has just been finally set at rest in vo. - 
nection with the great supporting piers of the central tower 
of Canterbury Cathedral. The late Professor Willis was 
the first to suggest that the present tower piers—belonging 
m appearance to Archbishop Chicheley’s work—might 
possibly enclose within them the original Norman tower 
piers of Lanfranc's construction.‘ Some five years ago I 
gave grounds for a more certain belief in this supposition. 
Conjecture has now been made certainty during the progress 
of the important work recently undertaken of reparing the 
somewhat ominous and now quite explicable fissures in the 
piers in question, The present piers prove to be a shell 
of masonry, from nine inches to a foot thick, with the 
space between it and the Norman piers filled up with rubble. 
This rubble seems to be separated from the Norman work 
by a clear space about half an inch. wide, as though a 
wooden core had been purposely used round the old pier 
and withdrawn as the new work went up. It is obviously 
Impossible to make any extensive exploration, but in the 
small space exposed, the Norman work shows, curiously 
enough, no sign of whitewash or paint. It is perhaps 
net generally known that in raising the present tower the 
medieval builders. with great skill kept the ancient tower 
In position and wove it in with the new work. At the 
same time thev executed the somewhat surprising feat of 
using the level of the supporting arches about 2oft. While 
sometimes apt to take undue risks, as in their method of 
constructing these composite piers, their engineering skill 
and daring was by no means contemptible. The discovery 
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of these original tower piers of Lanfranc, and the recent 
disclosure of the singularly interesting wall paintings, dating 
from Anselm's time, in the ruined infirmary chapel, adu 
further interest to this remarkable fabric, and may serve 
to remind the faithful that the Dean and Chapter are still 
in need of many thousands of pounds to make secure aud 
to hand down the Metropolitan Cathedral to succeeding 
generations, —Your obedient servant, W. D. CaroE, The 
Athenzum, Pall Mall. | 


А GENERAL MEETING of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland was held at the association rooms, the president, 
Mr. George Beckett, M.R.L.A.T., in the chair. The minutes 
of the previous meeting, having been read and signed, Mr. 
J. E. Burke was elected a member. Mr. George Sheridan, 
A.R.LB.A., read an interesting paper on "A Week in 
Southern France," the various buildings visited being well 
illustrated bv lantern views. A vote of thanks was pro- 
posed by Mr. O'Brien Smyth, seconded by Mr. Louis Deane, 
and carried with acclamation. i | | 


Mr. MARSHALL S annual report of the archaeological survey 
of India for 1906-07 has been issued this month. The 
Simla correspondent of the “Statesman” says it is full of 
interest to all lovers of the past. It discusses the policy 
of the department with regard to the preservation of ancient 
monuments, and gives particulars of explorations and 
researches by the department during the year, including 
what is being done at Kasia, Sarnath, Sahribarlol, Lauriva, 
and Pagan. The most extensive Operations noticed in 
connection with conservation were at the Black Pagoda 
at Konarah, where removal of débris from around the fallen 
Sikhara has led to the discovery of a large and valuable 
collection of remarkably well preserved statues that add 
substantially to the existing knowledge of Hindoo sculp- 
ture. Another extraordinarily interesting find was at 
Sahribarlol, seven miles north of Mardan, on the Swat 
Canal, North-West Frontier, where a quantity of wonderful 
Buddhist sculptures were discovered in ruined shrines which 
were once comparable in their wealth of gold and colour- 
ing to the modern temples of the same faith in Burma and 
Japan. <A large portion of the report is devoted to a 
description of the find of relics of Buddha near Peshawur, 
particulars of which have already been fully described. 
It also contains particulars of interesting sculptures vielded 
by excavations at Takht-1-Bahi. 


THE first general meeting of the session 1909-10 of the 
Roval Institute of British Architecis was held on Monday 
might at 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. The Presi- 
dent (Mr. Ernest George) occupied the chair, and there was 
a large attendance. The President gave his opening 
address, which we print 72 extenso elsewhere. At the con- 
clusion of his address, the President handed the King's 
gold medal to Dr, Arthur Evans for his distinguished work 
of exploration in Crete. In making the presentation, he 
said that Dr. Evans, by discovering the Palace of Minos, 
had completely revolutionised our accepted ideas of the 
early civilisations surrounding the Mediterranean basin. 
Dr. Evans had shown that centuries before the Parthenon 
was thought of, indeed before the Greek nation came into 
being, there were architects at Knossos, and in other parts 
of Crete, building huge monuments and palaces; in fact, 
Crete had been found actually to have played the part in 
ancient civilisation which tradition had claimed for it. Dr: 
Evans, who was very cordially received, acknowledged the 
presentation, and afterwards gave a summarised account 
of the Palace of Knossos as a sanctuary, and the miniature 
frescoes. He dealt. particularly with the evidence which 
had accumulated throughout the whole course of the excava- 
tion of the religious aspects of the great building. 


On October 30. the first of a series of four lectures on the arts 
in England at the close of the seventeenth century, being 
a review of the Anglo-Classic or Seventeenth-Century style 
of architecture, was delivered by Mr. Butler Wilson before 
the students of the Leeds School of Art. Mr. W. H. 
Thorp occupied the chair. The lecturer said he had 
selected the subject on which he proposed to address them 
because it was to the work of that period we were so largely 
indebted for the tradition. which was being developed bv 
manv of the examples of the architecture and applied arts 
of to-day. He proceeded to trace the influence of Inigo 
Jones, describing some of his works, including the banquet- 
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ing house in Whitehall and Greenwich Hospital. He also 
relerred to the period of Sir Christopher Wren, and showed 


on the screen examples of his work, the mast notable being | 


St. Paul's Cathedral, Hampton Court Palace, and a hand- 
some house in West Street, Chichester. It was pointed 
out that although many buildings of this period were thought 
by some to be deliberate designs in the manner of the 
Italian Renaissance, the works of Inigo Jones and Wren 
were unmistakably English, Their work was the work 
of men who had absorbed all that they could learn. from 
the art of another country, and who, by the force of their 
own characters, were able to make that art their own. Mr. 


Butler Wilson illustrated his lecture with a number of 


unique lantern slides, one of which. showed а plan of the 
gigantic palace designed by Inigo Jones for James 1., but 
which, with the exception of. the Banqueting House in 
Whitehall, intended to form a small part of the palace, 
Was never built. At the conclusion. Mr. Wilson was 
heartily thanked for his lecture, 


AT the meeting of the London County Council the Improve- 
ments Committee, in May, reported that an offer had been 
received tor a temporary tenancy of the portion, excluding 
the sites of three existing buildings, of the island site between 
the east and west spur streets trom the Strand to Aldwych, 
amd though they were at first disposed to entertain the 
proposal, they did not then feel justified in advising the 
council to let the property for the purpose suggested, 
he suggested tenancy would be for one vear certain, and 
thereafter subject. to three months’ notice, at a rent of 
43.000 a vear, It was proposed to use the site for a 
trades exhibition and place of amusement, all to be under 
cover and subject to the council s approval. Any unen 
Closed portion of the site would be laid out as a garden 
im which a band would play. The applicant desired only 
à restrauranto licence. The offer has now been renewed, 
and the cohunittee recommend the council to accept it. 
H being understood that the council will raise no objectio 1 
to the construction of a temporary bridge over Newcastle 
Street to connect the two portions of the site. The. Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes Committee consider it desirable 
that arrangements should now be made for completing the 
development of the Tower Gardens section of the White 
art Lane estate, "Tottenham. About ten acres of the 
section have not vet been built upon, and the provisional 
plan of development provides for the erection of 136 
cottages of four rooms, and 122 cottages of three rooms. 
The expenditure is estimated not to exceed 456.788, the 
work being spread over a period of three vears. The 
committee consider that these cottages could be let at а 
rent within the reach of those varning 25s. to 30s. a week. 


—Y 
COMPETITIONS. 


Ar a meeting of the Building Sub Committee of the Rother- 
ham Town Comet. it has been decided to appoint an 
for the KNimberwornh Schools Competition. 
Premiums of £50 and £20 are to be offered for the destens 
placed first and second. The director submitted the «raft 
Instructions to architects, which were approved. 


аххеххог 


IN the competition for a new training college at Hull, of 
whieh Mr. John W. Simpson, FR. E. BLA. was the assessor, 
the awards are as follows: ast (No. 3), Messrs. Crouch, 
Butler and Savage. of Birmingham; 2nd (No. 54), Mr. 
Wan, H. Thorp. of Lewis; and grd (No. ss). Mr. 
G H. B. Gould. of Ipswich. Three premiums of £150. 
J100 and f so were offered, and 79 designs were received. 
The sul-committve decided to adopt the plans of Messrs. 
Crouch. Butler and Savage, and tenders will he shortly 
invited. The whole of the designs will be on view to the 
publie at the Beverley Road Baths for several davs. 
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New oak choir stalls were dedicated. on pc n n 
the Bishop of Exeter. at ihe un due Pas 
as a memoral to the late Thomas + | N — 
[provements have alsa pera carried ps m DN A es 
including new carved oak actar- Tails. i abus чу 
executed by Messrs. Dort and a a pi со. 
he designs of Mr. Harbottle Reed, ER.T.B.A., oF Exc 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHELSEA BUILDINGS. 


(From the Survey by the Committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London.) 


THE interesting volume which has Just been issued as the 
result of the labours of the " Committee for the Survey ol 
the Memonals of Greater London,” is devoted to the parish 
of Chelsea.* It is edited by Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, and 
a second part is promised. ^ This volume includes all that 
part of the parish looking towards the river which ues 
between the Royal Hospital, on the east, and the ul 
church, on the west. The buildings are chiefly of 
elghteenth-century date. The interest of such a volume as 
this is, of course, of a mixed character, and whilst it makes 
a special appeal to architects, it also deals very largel; 
with historical and literary interest. Most of the buildings 
here shown are of the sort which indicate the last influ- 
ence of a tradition which was able to make good work 
common, and when we compare Paradise Row on plates 
18 and 19. and Cheyne Walk on plate 82, with an averag- 
modern street, we see what admirable quietude and heall 
we have lost with the disappearance of the last traditional 
stvle of building. There is nothing to be found in these 
pages which our readers are not more or less familiar 
with, and vet it is in looking over a collection of such 
examples, so little varied from the type, that we fully realise 
the value ot the work of this period. A simple-panelled 
interior like the dining-room at 6, Cheyne Walk, plate sç, 
the charming garden entrance of the same house, plate 52, 
the panelling and wood grille, plate бо, and the metal 
grille with panelling, on plate 58, indicate the quality of 
good proportion and quiet distinction which these old house: 
at Chelsea can show us. An excellent lime drawing of 
the staircase at 6, Cheyne Walk. by E. Brantwood Muff, 
plate 36, and the delightful lead vase details, on plate 44, 
by Frank J. Dear, are examples of the many admirable 
measured drawings by architeets which enrich the book. 
Paradise Row, of which we give an illustration from 
this book on Chelsea. is a typical example of our last 
surviving work on traditional lines. ‘There was a definite 
tradition for this type of design, and it was good enough 
and firmly enough established to ensure that it could be 
carries. on by even ordinary builders without the special 
Intervention of an architect. These houses were built 
by George Norris, a contractor, in 1691 (savs Mr. Kandall 
Davies). They were faced with the warm-coloured brick- 


work characteristic of the time of Wren, having a con 
tinuous tiled roof and beautiful cornice. They had 


beautiful doorways, and wrought-iron gates and railings were 
fxed between square brick piers crowned by stone balls. We 
fully endorse the statement by Mr. Davies that, “the effect 
of the row m its warm-coloured brickwork, standing orderly 
and dignilied behind the gateway and trees (which stood in 
the front gardens), impressed one with its immediate and 
surprising beauty.” One cannot suffigiently regret the 
loss of such a pleasing bit of street architecture. No. 6, 
Cheyne Walk is the largest and in many ways the most 
interesting of the old houses in Cheyne Walk, says the 
editor, Mr. Walter H. Godfrey. ‘The first tenant appears 
in the rate book in 1718. The passages and rooms ОП 
the ground floor are paneled throughout with large panels, 
characteristic of the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
and the charming simplicity and restfulness of this is well 
seen in our illustration of the dining-room. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE. 


WE give some examples of the excellent Ju 
this new book, by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.R.T.B.A., whi 
Mr. Batsford has just published. (See article.) 
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MR. CHARLES MYERS. Morton House, Midland Road. 


Leeds, builder, has left 417.732. 


Mr. Banister Fletcher will 


КЇ : ‚20 p.m.. 
On November 19, at 4.30 p el 


deliver a lecture. at the British Museum, on 
architecture. 
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* Batsford. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 
MIDDLESBROUGH LIBRARY COMPETITION, 
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To the Editor ot THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

DEAR SIR,—We have now obtained counsels’ opinion in 
regard to above, copy of which we enclose for publication. 

We trust that this action, subscribed to bv 83 of the 
competitors, will do some good in future competitions, show - 
ing, as it does, our legal position, and we would suggest 
tle necessity ol the assessor drawing up the condicions 
uimself when practicable, or, if he accepts them, being 
bound to see that they are fully carried out. 

In concluding this matter, we would desire, on behalf 
of the large body of architects whom we represent, to 
acknowledge your extreme courtesy, and to thank you for 
your assistance in ventilating the matter in vour journal, 
and the valuable support vou have given us.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

HOSKINS AND BROWN. 
KITCHING AND LEE. 
W. H. BOURNE. 
Houndgate Chambers, 
Darlington, 


Uctober 28, 1909. 


OPINION OF MR. C. A. RUSSELL, K.C. 


— 


(1) For the purpose of this opinion I assume (but without 
expressing any орноп on the point) that the designs to 
which the professional assessor awarded the first and second 
places did not comply with the “Instructions to Architects.” 
There is no evidence of fraud or misrepresentation ga the 
part of the committee or of the assessor, and if the un- 
successful competitors have any right of action it must be 
for breach of contract. I think the effect of the advertise- 
ment and the “Instructions to Architects” was that the 
Library Committee (as agents of the Library Authority, 
the Borough Council) promised each architect 


to adjudicate on the designs, that they would submit his 
design to such assessor, and that if such assessor should 
adjudge his design to be the best, second best, or third best 
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who should | 
compete that thev would appoint a professional assessor 
| ; \ р] I 


respectively, they would pay him 450, £30, or £.20 respec: | 


lively. D am of opinion that there was good consideration 
for such promise, and that an action would lie for the breach 
of it (see, e.g., Carlill v. Carbolie Smoke Ball Co., 
г. Q.B. 256), but if this was the whole of the promise, 1 
is clear that there has not been any breach of it. In order 
to establish a cause of action, the unsuccessful competitors 
must show that there! was an undertaking bv the committee 
either (1) that only such designs às complied with the 
"Instructions. should be ibm to the assessor, or (2) that 
the assessor, in making his award, would disregard all designs 
which did not comply with the instructions, or (3) that the 
assessor would correctly decide the question whether a 
design did or did not comply with the instructions; 1 am 
of opinion that no such undertaking can be derived from 
the advertisement or instructions. 1 think it would be most 
mischievous to treat the committee as having reserved to 
themselves the right not to submit a design to the assessor 
on the ground that in their opinion it did not comply with 
the instructions, and I think the provision that the judgment 
of the assessor shall be final, excludes апу right of the 
committee to over-ride or disregard the award of the assessor 
on any ground whatever; [ am of opinion that the unsuecess- 
ful competitors have no right of action against the council 
or committee. With regard to the assessor, T am of ор! пот 
that there was no contract between him and the competitors, 
and that they have no cause of action against him. Хо 
doubt it was part of his dutv, in adjudie ating upon the 
designs, to consider whether they complied with the instruc- 
lions, and not to award the first, sec ond, or third place to 
any design which, in his opinion, did not fairly comply 
with them. But T think this was a duty of a judicia! or 
quasi-judicial character, and not one for a breach of which 
an action would lie against the assessor. Even if there has 
been a breach of contract on the part of the council or 
committee, [ think an unsuccessful competitor could not 
recover as damages any expenses or loss caused by his work 
in preparing a design, as such expense or loss would not 
* à consequence of the breach. The competitor to whom 
third place was awarded, might, perhaps, recover as 
damages the difference between first and и premium, 
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but in the case of the other competitors, I think nominal 
damages only would be recoverable. 

(2) 1 have advised that no action will he. Bul the coni- 
petitors might be regarded as parties to a reference to the 
assessor, and if it could be shown that he had made his 
award without considering whether the successful designs 
complied with the instructions, a Court would, perhaps, upon 
a proper application, set the award aside. But there might 
be difficulty in proving that there was a submission to the 
assessor, W nich would bring the case within the Arbitration 
Act (see Section 27), and it the assessor had considered and 
determined (however erroneously) the question whether the 
successful designs complied with the instructions, I think 
the Court would not interfere with his decision. 

(3) Possibly it would be some protection to competitors if, 
in all such cases as the present, it was made a defimte instruc- 
tion to the assessor that he was to treat as disqualified for 


a prize any ues (however excellent in other respects) 
which did not fully comply with the conditions of the 
competition. But 1 think the only effectual protection. ol 
the competitors is the competence and fairness of the 
assessor. 
(Signed) CHARLES A. RUSSELL. 
Temple, 
October 11, 1909. 


OPINION OF MR. C. E. BRACKENBURY, 

[ am of opinion that the unsuccessful competing architects 
in this matter have no cause of action. "The County Borough 
of Middlesbrough, through its Free Library Committee and 
bv its accredited officers, made а certain offer, the con- 
ditions of which were contained. in an advertisement. (which 
| have not seen, but which was, no doubt, in usual form). 
and in “Instructions to Architects,” and on a plan. In 
reply to this offer, about 200 architects submitted designs, 
and impliedly accepted the conditions of the said offer. 
Among the conditions was the following:—" A professional 
assessor will be appointed to adjudicate on the designs 
and the judgment of these by the assessor shall 
Moreover, certain dimensions and areas Were 

"would most nearly meet the requirements, 


be final.” 
Indicated as 


though it was added that “small deviations would net 
disqualify.” Various questions were asked upon the 


“Tastructions, and ^ were sent to alt the 
competing architects. I do not think that these “Replies 
to Queries" constituted any new contract, or made апу 
material alteration in the previous conditions. The con- 
tract, therefore, between the Corporation of. Middlesbrough 
and the competing architects, consisted in the said advertise- 
ment, the instructions, plan and replies to queries. Has 
there been апу breach by the corporation of this contract ? 
l think not. It is alleged that the first premiated design 
did not conform to the instructions, and should, therefore, 
have been disqualified. I would point out, in the first 
place, that the judgment of the assessor Was to be final, 
and I understand that, in his judgment, “the authors of 
the successful plans had complied. with the spirit as well 
as the letter of the conditions.” This view seems to be 
confirmed (1) by the Competitions Committee, (2) by the 
President, and (3) by the Council of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, Secondly, whether the instructions to 
architects have been complied with or not by the successful 
architects is wholly a question of fact. From my careful 
examination of the papers and small lithographie plans of the 
accepted designs submitted to me, I do not find апу sufh- 
cient evidence to support the view that "the award was 
given to a design which did not comply with the conditions 
as laid down by the council,” or that there was апу “ whote 
sale violation.” or “direct contradiction” of the conditions. 
The divergence of views which exists, seems to me to have 
arisen through a misreading or a misinterpret: ion by а 
large number of architects of the instructions given to them. 
Thus, one of their main contentions refers 10 the instruction 
(paragraph 3. page 4), which reads:—" The general lending 
and reference libraries are to be placed in the northern part of 
the block adjoming the dwelling-houses in Dunning Street, 
with main entrance from Dunning Street. and secondary 
entrance from Grange Road Fast.” This appears to have 
been construed by some as though it read: “The general 
lending and reference libraries are to be placed in the most 
northern part of the block, and are to adjoin the dwelling. 
houses in Dunning Street.” Now, the northern part 


Replies to Queries” 


Is 
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(naturally one would have thought) merely indicated that | 
the libraries were to be in the longer arm of the letter L, 
which roughly forms the site, and the word “adjoming 

grammatically applies to the word “block,” and not to the | 
word “libraries. ] am of opinion, therefore, that the 
unsuccessful competitor properly interpreted aad conformed 
to this instruction. The Replies to Queries, Nos. 72, 100, 
and 106, do not, in my opinion, vary, and are not incon- 
sistent with the instruction referred to. I will now deal 
with the other alleged “violated condition.” “The common 
counter for the boys and girls! rooms hardly seems a vital 
matter, and the first pre miated design appears generally 
to comply with the instructions. The sizes sugge "steil for 
the various rooms were approximate indications, not strictly 
binding, as appears from the phraseology used, aad also 
from Reply to Query No. 28. As to the secondary entrance 
from Grange Road East, it is true that reply to Query 
No. 84 answers in the athrmative, but with a qualification, 
the question, “Should there be two entrances rrom trange 
Road?" But the reply to Query No. 86 does not say that 
such secondary entrance 15 absolutely necessary, and there 
was no reason for so regarding it. Lastly, in reference to 
the communication shown in the first premiated design, 

between the news room and entrance hall, in addition to 
that vid the janitor's room, such communication, though 
existing, need not necessarily be for the public use, and, 
therefore, the doors indicated are not to be regarded as a 
violation of anvthing in Replies to Queries, Nos. 80 and 8r. 

Comment might also be made on such ‘lle syed Violations in 
the accepted design, as the juvenile book store, not having 
steel galleries, although the instructions said it must be so 
fitted, as the furnace, being ina basement, though no base- 
ment was anticipated, ¿s the reference library, not being 
“entirely lighted from the roof direct," as want of exten 
sion room, and as the catalogue room, being on the first, 
instead of the ground floor, but it must be taken that none 
of these points is of great imporiance, or ds stated to be 
obligatory, or goes to the root of the matter. It 1s, of 
course, unfortunate that any question of verbal construe- 


tion or legal interpretation of instructions, should! 
have arisen, but it was perhaps unavoidable among 
such a large body of keenly competing architects, 


the degree of. elasticity allowable 
If competing architects agree 
to accept the judyme nt of an assessor as final, they must, 
generally speaking, be bound thereby. Their duty is to 
read carefully the instructions, but not to reed into them 
anything that is not there, and unless there are distinctly 
obligatory provisions, non-compliance with which is stated 
will “be held to be a disqualification, it will be well to allow 
themselves a reasonably large latitude in the production of 
the best design. On the othe er hand, the authors of any 
instructions or conditions of competitions should state clearly. 
fully, and definitely, their requirements, and set out dis- 
tinc tly what is and what is not compulsory on all competi- 
tors, and w hat is left within the discretion of the individual. 
My own view is that any instructions should be so well and 
carefully compiled, that no subsequent queries or replies 
thereto would be necessary, and that no supplementary 
information should be given. 

(Signed) C. 
Bradford, 
1909. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS,* 


PRESIDENT 5 ADDRESS. 

E meet to-night at the opening of the seventy-fifth 
session of our Royal Institute, and it has been the 
custom on such first nights for the President to 

make his oration, anil vou listened with courteous patience 
a year ago to my expression of sentiments and views about 


and when, undoubtedly, 
was not strictly definable. 


E. BRACKENBURY. 
16, Piccadilly, 
October 12, 


architecture and the concerns of our calling. Му words 
to-night shall be few, for, happily, we have a more dis- 


tinct interest in gathering hers, perhaps overcrowding our 
room. Our numbers and our needs have outgrown the 
accommodation. It is a satisfaction to be able to state 
that after a few months we shall be suitably housed, spread- 
ing into the adjoining galleries that we have long coveted 
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*Delivered by Mr. Ernest George, at the first 
November r, 1999. 


general meeting, 
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This library 
| he 


amd in which will be our lecture theatre. 
will no longer be deranged tor sessional meetings. 


| 22 tures, our precious possessions, which are now skied, and 


| 


which are deteriorating in. the upper region of exhausted 
ar, will be hung in a [ес oming light, doing justice to their 
distinguished painters awl to our past presidents, Ohr 
len will shortly be made richer by the fine portrait 
of our late president from the hands of Mr. Cope. We 
shall be able to receive our guests with comfort and pro. 
prety. without the present struggle for tea and toast. Аһ» 
we shall have room for the cxhibition. under our own roof, 
of the studentship drawings and of other collections that 
тау be desirable from time to time, 

In our art we do not make history so rapidly that there 
is a new story to be told each vear. Progress, 1 believe, 
is steadily making—the result of sound traming in our 
schools and of a truer appreciation among ourselves of 
the principles of building and design. There is a growing 
desire for breadth and largeness of treatment rather chan 
for pretty detail and the trivialities that once interested 
architects. and their public. 

We must report l'Art Nouveau as already in a moribund 
state, and happily we have not been startled by a later 
invention. We are seldom asked now why architects uo 
not originate a style. Those who have followed the histor 
of the art know that each style, see ming distinct, has been 
the result of growth, changes coming by degrees, Some: 
times bv assimilation of foreign forms, as Well as in хапа: 
tions of detail at the hands of the cunning craftsman, who 
vet held to the traditions in which he moved, 

Such changes have at times been accelerated, as when 
the influence of the revived Greek and Roman art spread 
¿through northern Europe, and men of genius Made neu 
melodies on the old chords. Yet the giants of those days 
did not claim to have invented styles. ‘To meet constant 
changing requirements and to accept new methods of build. 
Ing. evolving. new: modes of treatment will give vitality to 
modern work which must not resuscitate old models. 1 
give mv humble opinion that the average work of architects 
now is better than dt was even several vears back, one 
advantage being that there is less diversity and a more 
general acceptance of a common style. There is the 
desire to fall into line rather than for strong sell-asser 


tion. Forty vears ago, if we had a street frontage to 
deal with, a first thought was, "Shall it be Gothic or 
Classic? Now the feeling is that it should harmonise 


with its surroundings ; hetter than the latter if possible. bu 
not with a clash or discord, 


For the carrying out of our work we have in this country 
à lmnable builders, and Dam glad to s ate my experience ir 
this matter. We have also the British workman, who 15 often 
spoken of slightingly, and perhaps with justice when known 
only through the demagogues who are too often his mouth- 
plece. We have craftsmen and workmen equal to the 
best. For these to have any independence and strength 
it was found necessary to combine and form unions, anil 
these have been helpful in preserving the man’s rights. 
We have, however, to lament the short- sighted policy ol 
these unions in suppressing the individuality and seli- 
reliance of the man. ‘The intelligent mechanic, with skill 
and energy, must receive no higher wage than the wastrel: 
he must not work an hour longer, nor must he do more 
work in the hour. He is rob m of all ambition, and ot 
the possibility of improving his status. Our politicam 
on both sides of the House avoid this home truth, and dis- 
cuss other ways of making our workers compete with skilled 
and industrious toilers in other countries, They do not 
see that the law the man makes for himself stultifies him 
and excludes him from the labour market. These artificial 
conditions of labour. have also made the housing of the 
working man a most impossibly costly. 

The future of our art is in the hands of the young men 
now in our offices, or in the good schools where a training 
is given much more thorough than could. be had a genera- 
tion ago. We are able to take stock of these future archi 
tects annually at the gathering of students’ drawings n 
competition for our n l|: and prizes. The work shown 
last winter perhaps exceeded in quantity and quality the 
product of previous vears. 

An effort is being made to give direction to the studies 
of those whe go out with our awards, so that time Mi 
be spent to the best advantage among the great examples: 
precious time has sometimes “been y asted in miscellaneous 
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PARADISE ROW, CHELSEA, S.W. 


FROM THE 
SURYEY OF LONDON. 


Ey the Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater London. 
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and objectless sketching for want of a defined purpose in 


travel. е | 
One of the aims that we have before us is the founding 


of a British Architectural School of Rome, the presentation | 
to which would be our highest academic prize, and I am. 


glad to say that this scheme has ceased to be in the clouds. 
‘Time and thought have been given to the subject, and much 
information gathered. A special committee has struggled 
with the problem, and our able friend Mr. John Simpson 
has drawn up a practical working basis for our consider- 
ation. 

It has further been proposed by Sir Brumwell Thomas 
that we should have a “Diploma School"—a school where 
architectural study would be carried further than in the 
ordinary course of training or apprenticeship, and on men 
from this higher grade our “Prrx de Rome” would be con- 
ferred; this would be equivalent to a prize Fellowship, 
giving leisure for higher culture. 

It has but lately been realised how important is the 
study of civic design and town planning. It does not fall 
to our lot m the old country to scheme new cities on noble 
lines. We have, nevertheless, most of us seen familiar 
places change their aspect by degrees, often with lament- 
able result. "There is now a general desire that new quarters 
of the town and new streets shall not come haphazard and 
bv accident, but shall be the result of forethought, and 
part of a comprehensive plan with consideration of possible 
future needs. Architectural effect is to be. studied as 
well as convenience and economy. 

These matters have been till now left to surveyors and 
engineers. The study of such important problems will in 
future be brought before our architectural students, and, 
hv the generosity of Mr. Lever, the Liverpool University is 
the first to enjoy a professional chair for this special studv. 


A group of able men among our Institute members form: 


a committee for the study and elucidation of this subject, 
and we have had the’ advantage of addresses here, and of 
essays in our “Journal” and elsewhere, giving the results 
of their research. This committee is also consklering 
the proposal to organise a conference of those interested 
in the work of town planning. ; 

We are glad to realise that something has been done to 
reform suburban life from its monotonous environment. 
"Port Sunlight” perhaps was the earliest effort to super- 
sede the usual rows of machine-made workmen's dwellings 
bv groups of cottages with character and individualitv, these 
having their outlook on a garden or green instead of always 
on the street. 

The Garden Suburb at Golder's Green, Hampstead, is 
another happy growth on somewhat similar lines. It has 
been laid out with skill and judgment, the several roads 
or vistas taking advantage of anv points of interest in the 
view. Ugly “backs” are avoided, the cottages being made 
seemly all round. There are dwellings for workmen, al o 
accommodation suited to clerks, while there are larger houses 
lor those of larger means. The desire has been to avoid 
an unrelieved and dreary aggregation of one class. 

Another oasis, in a district with no natural attraction, 
is formed bv a gathering of suburban villas, built by Mr. 
Willett, to the north of Regent's Park. These are by 
various architects, and they are happily grouped in rela- 
tión one to another; instead of fences, their torecourts or 
front gardens are enclosed by neatly clipped vew hedges, 
ouside which is a well-shorn grass margin to the road, and 
this is not harmed by traffic or the passer-by. Looking 
from these houses, or at them, the aspect is pleasant with 
an air of the country and of Kate Greenaway; we wish 
every success to such speculative building. 

We have seen changes come, mostly for the better, in 

our own great city, while probably greater alterations must 
follow. Let us prepare for these. 
Between the City and Southwark is to be a new “St. 
Paul's Bridge." This is a matter of vital interest, and 
We trust that with collective wisdom amd good judgment 
We may have a fine architectural feature, with well studied 
approaches. — Ts there any reason why a Thames bridge 
built now should have less dignity and propriety than 
London Bridge and Waterloo Bridge? Is there not a shocdy 
and commercial appearance about most of the later attempts 
to span the river—a lack of monumental fitness? The 
bridges of a great city are the features that most impress 
the mind and remain on the memory. 

While speaking of the City I would refer to the Guild- 
hall, with its record reaching back to the days of Henry IV. 
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The interesting crypt and the masonry of the walls remains, 
but generations of pottering have left little else. Even 
the late front by Dance has been mutilated. То meet 
modern wants, great changes and rearrangements are to be 
made shortly, and we trust the best advice and the best 
possible scheme will be secured for this work. There Is 
also a minor project for building kitchens, etc., now, to 
the disfigurement of the building, without reference to the 
future scheme. We would beg the corporation to defer 
this work until they have decided on a comprehensive plan. 
Such halls are of national—I might say international— 
interest considering their wide hospitality. Some of my 
friends here will remember how the Burgomaster of Vienna 
last vear, at the Architectural Congress, feasted a thousand 
of us in the Great Hall of the Rathaus. 

In England we get fewer opportunities for architecture 
on a grand scale than is afforded in other countries. With 
our Continental neighbours a proviacial railway station is 
made an occasion for an architectural feature; with us we 
demand only a restricted amount of accommodation and of 
convenience. The work of a post office is carried on 
perhaps in half of a grocer's shop, while in a French town 
the Bureau de Postes would house its officials in a struc- 
ture with some magnificence. 

Just now interest is taken in a scheme for a plavhouse as 
a fitting memorial to our great dramatist. l hope this 
may be realised on a dignified scale. 

It is strange that while music and musicians have 
encouraging support here we cannot have an opera house 
adequate to our important city. lt is not in us to emulate 
Paris with its Place de l'Opera. where architects, sculptors, 
and painters have enjoved a free hand. Here the State 
is not expected to help in embellishments of the capital. 
Great demands are made upon her just now, but the desire 
is rather that she should take a grandmotherly interest in 
our private and domestic affairs. 

We must accept the fact that expenditure on art and 
objects ot beauty must generally be the result of private 
munificence, and it has been gratifying to see how large 
sums have been forthcoming when a picture has had to 
be secured for the nation. In time we may find that 
architecture is appreciated as one of the great factors 
influencing. the lives of the people. The cost of five 
Old Masters (at the present artificially inflated state of 
the market) would provide a noble building in which drama 
or the muse should be housed, receiving tributes from 
sculptor and painter. I do not undervalue the great works 
of great men, but I do feel that they are sometimes.secured 
at an exaggerated cost, while the cheapening process is 
applied to public buildings and works that might have an 
exalting influence. The latter are the common property 
ot all and belong to the poorest among us; thev are posses- 
sions which we all enjoy and which cannot be catalogued 
in the impending Doomsday Book, 

Мапу of vou may feel, as I do, the call from time to 
time, to see something beautiful; perhaps, with a few days’ 
leisure, to look upon the marble palaces and shrines of 
Venice. Entering St. Mark's we exult in the tenderness, 
the mystery, and the richness of that temple. As we see 
the poor crowding around, whose shoulders and knees have 
polished the stones, we may almost envy them having this 
constant possession. My argument is that fine architecture 
is the least selfish or “classy” of human products; it is 
for all sorts and conditions of men. 

We often hear the complaint that architecture is not 
duly represented in the one small room allotted to it at 
Burlington. House; but we are now, 1 hope, to be given 
our chance. We have proposed to the council of the Roval 
Academy the arrangement in the winter months of an 
exhibition of architecture and the contributorv arts. The 
council has graciously entertained the idea of such a scheme 
for the winter of next year. It behoves us all to make 
strenuous efforts for a gathering of works and objects that 
shall interest the outside world in our art. А 

Besides perspective views, commonly seen, it is desired 
to have models, such portions of buildings as are portable, 
sculptured panels, decorative paintings, and, perhaps, 
metal gates or grilles, with detail drawings or photographs 
showing the relation of these works to their respective 
buildings. 

The work of giving a higher organisation to the profession 
of architecture through the medium of the Roval Institute 
is making steady progress. Two and a half vears ago we 
adopted a comprehensive policy by a unanimous vote. Step 
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We have drawn 


by step we are carrying out that policy. | 
| We 


up and obtained the Royal sanction to a new charter, 
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have drawn up new by-laws after a minute and exhausting 


discussion, and they are now awaiting the approval of the 
Privy Couneil. By the beginning of next vear we hope to 
receive. this approval, which will empower us to open the 
gates of the Institute for the space of one year tor the 
admission of the large number of practising architects ol 
good standing who are still unattached to our body. 
that has been done with success we may claim that we 
represent practically the whole of the architectural pro- 
fession in this country; we are then to ask Parliament ror 
higher powers and a more secure position. lt is our hope 


When 


that the energies and the good will of all will be united 


to carry through this policy to ultimate success, 


PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL TO 
DR. ARTHUR Jony Evans. 

While most of us are occupied with our personal aims 
and interests seeking our own profit or advancement, with 
some consideration for the greatness of our art, and perhaps 
equal consideration for the necessary daily bread, there 15 
among us a small band of workers moving on a higher plane, 
men who have set themselves to increase the sum of human 
knowledge. Some of these are engrossed in science, dis- 
covering ameliorations to sickness. and pain. Some are 
exploring the desert and the mountain and charting unknown 
regions and mereasing mans resources; While other brave 
men face the hardships of ice, storm, and starvation, and 
heht their way to the Poles. All these explorers we delight 
to honour. 

But to us the Poles have no professional attraction: we 
shall not be called upon to house the surplus population 
and the unemploved in those regions. The inhabited world 
and a knowledge of past civilisations. have for us a much 
deeper interest, and we owe a great debt to those keen 
sportsmen who have set themselves to discover the relies 
of past races, unearthing buried cities, their temples and 
palaces, deciphering records and showing us how men have 
lived and tought and built. 

То such work our distinguished visitor, Dr. Arthur Evans, 
has devoted his mind, his time, and his means, with the 
splendid. result of reclaiming from oblivion the long hidden 
treasures of Crete, 

It is our privilege periodically to recommend for his 
Majesty s approval a name for the distinction of the Коха! 
Gold Medal, 
or by research has advanced the art of architecture. The 
first explorer to receive this mark of appreciation. was the 
creat pioneer of excavation, Sir Henry Layard, whose 
winged bulls, so prominent a feature in the British Museum, 
may be found some day to have relation to the Bulls of 
Knossos which Dr. Evans describes, | 

At a later date we had the honour. of conferring the 
medal upon Dr. Schhemann, whose splendid tenacity af 
purpose resulted in he discovery of Proy and of Mycenv, 
with the tomb of Agamemnon, 

It is my pleasant duty to day, in your names, to present 
the King's Gold Medal to Dr. Arthur Evans, who, in dis- 
covering the Palace of Minos, has. it is no exaggeration to 
sav. completely revolutionised our accepted ideas of the 
early civilisations surrounding the Mediterranean basin. He 
has converted myth into history and floating prehistoric 
tradition into established fact. 


But what is of paramount interest to us, he has shown 


that centuries before the Parthenon was thought of. 
indeed before the Greek nation came into being. there 


were architects at Rnossos, and in other parts of Crete, 
building huge monuments and palaces show ny consummate 
skill in construction and adaptation for the use ol man 
in an advanced state of culture. In fact, Crete has been 
found actually to have played the part in ancient civilisa- 
tion which tradition bad claimed for 1t. With. Dr. Evans 
among us to-night it 15 not lor me to tell vou of Crete. 


D will only ask him now to accept the medal as a tribute 
of our high esteem. 


xk =; 


THE ceremony of laving the foundation-stones of the new 
Llanelly Y.M.C.A. building took place on Saturday. The 
contract: has been entrusted to Mr. T. P. Jones, and the 


building has been скилл by Mr. W. Griffiths, architect. 
A D ET: Р 4. a 


It is for one who by building, bv writing, | 
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TOWN PLANNING. 


N Monday the House of Commons began the considera. 
ton of the Lords’ amendments to the Housing, Tow 
Planning, ete., Bill. 

Mr. Burns said che vital amendments which the Govern. 
ment considered destructive of the princip.e of the Bil 
nambered not more than four or five. A review of all the 
facts led him to the conclusion that the Bill ought to рах, 
and, ón his judgment. it would pass. Не moved to disagree 
with the Lords in the amendment in which they propo] 
to onnt from Clause 2, which provides that a local auth. 
rity may be authorised to purchase land compulsorily for the 
purposes of Part ПІ. of the pricipal Act, by an orde 
submitted to the Local Government Board, and confirme: 
by the Board, the words “and confirmed by the Board. 
Lord R. Cecil said the object of the amendment was to 
substitute for the Local Government Board an extra. 
Governmental tribunal to decide on questions arising ow 
of the clause. He did not understand why the Govemmen: 
objected, since it would set up similar procedure to tha 
Wien was sanctioned in connecuon with the Port o 
London Boll. All the Lords’ amendment did was to eni 
that, where it was proposed to take land for the purpo« 
ө tae Clause. there should be an impartial tribunal, ani 
that the body directly concerned administratively should ne 
be the absolute and unassailable authority with regard t 
the land being taken. Viscount Morpeth objected to the 
unlimited. despotism of the Local Government Board. The 
Government s proposal would leave the Local Govern 
Board absolute master of all England. The Board woul! 
be able to say what land should be taken and what pre 
given for at. They would not only be parties, but absolu 
Mr. Lyttelton did not think the Small Holding 
Act was az al! analogous to the present Bill. and f th 
later had anything like the scope and range the right hon. 
gentleman had foreshadowed, there might be occasions n 
Which very expensive land might become the subject o 
compulsory purchase. He protested agains: the introitu 
tion of a fundamentally vicious principle. Questons as u 
tae compulsory taking of land, and whether the object wa. 
sufficiently. good to justify such compulsory. purchase, wee 
Judicial and not admünstratve questions. The moton to 
disagree with the amendment was carried by 163 votes to 47. 

Mr. Burns asked the House to reject the amendment pr- 
viding that the Bill should not apply to the London Count 
Council or to the council of апу county borough. Tf © 
amendment were agreed to it would mean that practicaly 
two тах of the urban population would be ruled out o 
the operation of the Bill—that was to say. that it woud no: 
tien apply to Seventy-four county boroughs, 253 non<ount 
boroughs, and the London County Council, which had a 
population of nearly 3,000,000 under its jurisdiction 
Nearly 75 per cent, of the population of England and Wai 
lived in urban areas, and more than half of them wau 
be exempted from the operations of the Bill. He cah 
ser no reason why London should be exempted. Mr. W. 
Guinness supported the proposal of the House of Lords. au! 
protested against the suggestion of the right hon. gentlemay 
to take away from bodies like the London County Coun 
the publie contro! of such matters through the representi 
tives of the ratepavers. Mr. Нау contended that wr 
large questions of houses were at issue the local authori 
of places like London, Manchester, and Liverpool woul: 
not be supine, and the extension to them of the opo 
touch of the Local Government Board constituted amos! x 
insult to such bodies. The proposal to disagree win o 
Lords was carried by 177 against 53. 

In Clause r4, which deals with contracts by andlor 
letting working-class houses. the Lords moved an amen 
ment to provide that the condition that a house should, Y 


the commencement, be in all respects reasonably RU 
human habitation should not be implied in the cae S 
houses le: for three vears upon the terms that the hoe 
should. be put Dv the lessee into a Condition reasonabiy \ 
for orenpation. Mr. Burns moved to agree with the ames: 
ment, with the addition after the word “ years. “and » 
'ease is not determinable at the option of either x 
before the expiration of that term.” The object of p» 
words was to secure what Mr. Dickinson desired. an ^ 


i аф is responsi 
prevent the occupier or the owner e ading his resp 


judges. 
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ties In the direction the hon. member feared. The Lords’ 
amendment, having been amended in the manner proposed 
hv Mr. Burns, was then agreed to. | 
“Mr. Burns moved that the House d'sagree with the Lords’ 


amendment, which enacted that nothing contained in the 
clause “shall make it obligatory on the landlord to remedy 


any defect caused by the act or default of the tenant or 
occupier, or any person for whom the tenant 15 as between 
himself and the landlord responsible.” He said they must 
make it obligatory upon the land'ord to remedy апу detect 
caused by the tenant or occupier. The tenant would be in 
these circumstances a man of straw, against whom proceed- 
ings could not possibly be taken. Phe amendment would 
place a premium upon landlords using the misdeeds of 
tenants as an excuse for not keeping their houses in order. 
Mr. Cave said st was suggested that the landlord could turn 
out the tenant xf he did malicious damage, hut under a 
vearly tenancy it might take nearly two vears to turn out а 
tenant. Mr. Burns said in such à case the landlord might 
take action for damages. Mr. Lyttelton said it would be 
sx months probably before an action at common law came 
on for heating. The landlord would have to resist proceed- 
ings taken by the local authority, and subsequently incur 
further costs bv proceeding agains: the tenant. who, as rhe 
right hon. gentleman said. was probably a man of straw. 
The motion to disagree with the Lords’ amendment was 
carried by 186 votes to 40. Mr. Burns moved to agree 
with an amendment providing that the landlord or the local 
authority, or any person author'sed by him or them in wrir- 
ing. may at reasonable times of the dav, on giving twenty- 
four hours” noiice in writing to the tenant or occupier, 
enter any house, premises, or building to which Clause B. 
applies for the purpose of viewing the state and condition 
rereof. Mr. Burns said the Bill imposed on landlords the 
respons bility of keeping the houses of the working-classes 
in order, and severe penalties were provided for in the case 
oi failure to fulfil the obligation. It would be impossible 
tor a landlord fully to discharge his responsibility ¿n that 
respect unless he had the right of access in order to see 
Mat repairs were carried out. As a matter of fact, it was 
io the interests of the working.classes that the ‚andlords 
should have that right. Mr. Муег pointed out that in the 
ease of all highly-rented houses provision was inserted in 
the lease, which said ihat the landlord could enter it at 
any reasonable hour to see that it was in a proper srate of 
repair. He could not see why any distinction should be 
made in the case of property worth. say, £20 a vear. The 
motion to agree with the amendment was adopred. 

Mr. Burns moved to disagree with the Lords’ amendment, 
which provided in Clause 15 that a landlord might appeal 
to the Local Government Board or to the County Court of 
the district against any notce requiring him to execute 
work. The object of the amendment, said the right hon. 
gentleman, was to subs:ltute for the Local 
Board a County Court. In our judgment. the County 
Court is not the proper authority to deal with questions of 
whitewashing or sanitary repairs. The right hon. gentle- 
man said that an amendment would be moved to Clause 40, 
providing that points of law on serious matters should be 
decided in the High Courts of Justice. Lord R. Cecil 
profoundly regretred the dee’sion of the Government in the 
Interests of good housing legis'ation. There was nothing 
to provide for open trial in an open court. He submitted 
there ought to be an inqu ry before a judicial vribunal. The 
matter was one which had always been treated as a judicial 
Matter, and he hoped that, even now, the House would 
sist on some independent open inquiry separated from 
bureaucracy and the suspicion of corruption which must 
wach to any such secrer inquiry. 

Mr. Lyttelton asked if householders in Newcastle were to 

` required to come to London, or would an inspector he 
sent down. | | 

Mr. Burns said ап inspector would be sent down. The 
loval inquiry would be public. 

Mr. Lyttelton did not think the case was at all met. and 
isociated himself with Lord R. Cecil. He also hoped 
the night hon. gentleman wonld reconsider the matter and 
APO nt an entirely unb/assed court, instead of the Local 
Government Board inspector. 

Mr. J. H. Lewis rejoiced that the matter was an essenti- 
at Practical one. to be decided bv men who had had 
“\репепсе of the work. What experience had county court 
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judges in such a case, and how much of their time could 
теу give to the consideraton of these questions? He 
understood housing reformers of all classes were absolutely 
united on that matier. 

Mr. Cave said that, as County. Court judges were already 
fully occupied, surely the remedy was to appoint More 
judges. He did nor see the difference between appointing 
more judges and appointing more inspectors. One or the 
other must be done under this Bill. 

Mr. Stuart-Wortley asked what steps were to be taken to 
secure uniformity in the decisions. The motion to disagree 
with the amendment was carried. 

Clause rs, Sub-section s, provides that the expression 
"landlord" means anv person who lets a house under any 
contract referred to in the section. The Lords inserted as 
an amendment, after "lets," the words, “to a tenant for his 
own habitation.” Mr. Burns moved to désagree with the 
amendment, which. he said, was unnecessary. It was also 
open to objection that it would enable a landlord to let a 
house to a man of Straw, not for his own habitation, but 
for another s use. In that case there would be no substan- 
tial person to proceed against. Mr. Balfour asked what 
Was “a man of straw.” He took it that such a man was 
an individual on whom obligations might be laid which he 
had no pecuniary means to meet. Did anybody believe 
that all thé cottage property in this country was owned by 
persons of considerable means? If so. he was under a 
profound delusion. A large part of such property was 
owned by people of extremely small means, and often the 
property was heavily mortgaged, so that when a local autho- 
rity came to deal with these people thev would find that 
they might be what Mr. Burns described as “men of straw." 
There was no security under the Bill that the person 
against whom they were going to proceed with a person of 
He (thought something should be done 
bv the Government to meet the particular case which the 
House of Lords had in view when thev introduced. this 
amendment. — The onlv reason which Mr. Burns had put 
forward for not accepting the amendment was that the 
landlord might deliberately and most f raudulently interpose 
between the local authority and himself some “man of 
straw. By all means let them introduce words 10 prevent 
that. Mr. Burns pointed out that. by rejecting the Lords’ 
amendment, the local authority would be empowered under 
the Bill to proceed against the owner or the contractor, or 
both. The House agreed to disagree with the Lonl's 
amendment. 

Mr. Burns moved to restore Clause 24, which the Lords 
had deleted, and which dispensed with the necessity of 
Parliamentary confirmation of orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the compulsory acquisition of land for re- 
housing and improvement schemes. Mr. Balfour earnestly 
hoped the House would consider what they. were doing in 
this matter. Were thev prepared to withdraw great 
schemes, involving compulsory powers in connection with 
Water supply, railways, etc., from the cognisance of the 
House of Commons, and hand them over to a public depart- 
ment? There could be no reason why thev should keep 
contro] over public works ?f thev were going to give it up 
in this Bill. How could it be pretended that a relatively 
small Scheme of water supply which required compulsory 
powers should have to go through all the forms of coming 
before the House of Commons. and at the same time leave 
to the Local Government Board the discretion of deciding 
in cases involving far greater interests? The House ought 


| not to begin peacemeal in this wav to deal with the 
"mmemorial rights and privileges of Parlament, The 


mot.on to disagree with the amendment Was carried, 
After some discussion, the Lords’ amendment to leave 
out Clause 25 was agreed to.— Daily Telegraph.” 


` 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


THE opening of the Leavesden Road Baptist Church and 
Institute, Watford. took place on Thursday, 4th inst. The 
church is designed an a late period of Gothic, freely treated, 
and will accommodate 700 persons. Externally the build- 
ing is faced with pressed red bricks. with Bath stone dres- 
sings. the internal joinery is of pitch pine. The contract 
has been carred out by Messrs. Chas. Brehtman and Son, 
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Watford, and amounts to £4,150. The architects, whose 
designs were selected in a recent competition, are Messrs. 
Geo. Barnes and Son, of 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


AT the meeting of the Malton Urban Council, on October 
27, Mr. W. Hall outlined the position with regard to the 
proposed secondary school for Malton. Mr. Brierly, who 
was appointed architect, was altering his plans to bring 
them within the stipulated sum of 4,3,500. When the plans 
were, ready they would be submitted to the Education Com- 
mittee of the North Riding County Council, and he hoped 
vhat all the necessary arrangements would be completed by 
the end of the year, and building operations commenced 
early next year. —— 


THE Earl of Plymouth has just laid the memorial-stone 
of the new St. Stephen s Church Institute, Redditch. The 
cost of the institute, exclusive of the cost of the necessary 
furniture and equipment, is estimated at £2,050, and ot 
this all but 4,500 has already been subscribed. The site 
of the new institute is in Easemore Road. The institute 
will consist of a principal hall for parish meetings, a room 
for sidesmen s meetings, a set of rooms for the men's club, 
a billiard-room with accommodation for two tables, a real- 
mg and debating-room, а committee-room, bath-room, and 
kitchen. 


OwING to the extensive mining developments throughout 
the county of Fife, and the consequent large increase in 
the membership of the Fife and Kinross Miners? Associa- 
tion, a new suite of offices is to be built, consisting of private 
rooms for each of the oficials on the ground floor, and a 
board room capable of accommodating, if need be, roo 
delegates on the upper floor. The plans for the building, 
which will cost about 42.000, have been passed by the 
Dunfermline Dean of Guild Court, on the undertaking that 
the staircase and landing were constructed of incombustible 
materials. 


THE opening of the new public library at Theharris by 
the Mayor of Merthyr took place on Wednesday week. 
Councillor Lewis said that was the sixth public library 
that the council had erected in the borough, and the cost 
had been £10,000. However, there was still. wanting a 
public library in Merthyr, the heart of the county borough. 
and he hoped that some generous gentleman would come 
forward and help the council to establish a central library 
worthy of the borough. W. Dowdeswell, the architect, 
handed to the Mavor a gold key. On the reverse side were 
the names of the architect and of the contractors, Messrs. 
Jones Brothers, Treharris. 


THE ceremony of. laving the foundation-stones of the 
Abertysswg Workmen’s Library and Institute took place on 
Saturday week. . The buildings are being erected at a cost 
of £3.200, towards which the workmen of the McLaren 
Colliery have contributed the larger portion. The Tredegar 


Iron and Coal Company, however, -have given liberal 
donations. The ceremony, which was performed by Mr. 


H. D. McLaren, М.Р. (director of the Tredegar Iron and 
Coal Company), and Mr. Thomas Richards, M.P., both 
being presented with handsome silver trowe!s bv the archi- 
tect, Mr. A. F. Webb, Blackpool and Tredegar, and the 
contractor, Mr. Theophilus Matthews, Pengam. 


At Dunoon Dean of Guild Court, on October 26, plans for 
the reconstruction of Dunoon Parish ‘Church were submitted 
and approved. The plans embrace considerable alteration 
in the existing building, including the removal of a por- 
tion of the side walls on ether side at the west end of the 
church. to make room for two new wings which will extend 
to the boundary wall. The interior will be gutted and 
entirely remodelled on modern lines. The positions of the 
pulpit and organ will be altered. When completed there 
will be accommodation for 920. The present seating 
accommodation is 700. The cost is estimated at 44,000, 
and the work is to. be proceeded with as early as possible. 


THE new public hall which is being erected in Northumber- 
land Road. Newcastle on the site of the old Yeomanry 
parade ground, is rapidly approaching completion, and will 
be opened this month. The building is to be known as 
the White City, and will resemble in appearance a portion 
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of the famous exhibition buildings az Shepherd's Bush. 
There will be a handsome facade on to Northumberland 
Road, surmounted by a dome tower. It will be constructed 
of fibrous plaster, and the dome will be gilded. The dome 
will be 80 feet from the. ground. A second tower i 
expected to be built ar an early date, when further exten- 
sons of the place are contemplated, says the “Newcastle 
Chronicle.” The building is of brick, and the construction 
throughout is on the lines of modern palaces of amusement 
¿nat have been erected in Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
cities. The principal hall, which will be opened as a 
skating rink, will be about 250 feet in length, by 120 feet 
in breadth, and will be made so as to be easily converied 
into a meeting place for concerts, political meetings, and 
other large gatherings. There will be seating accommoda. 
tion for 6,000 people, and a balcony will seat another 1,000. 
A large cafe will adjoin the hall, with a balcony, and prov- 
sion for an orchestra. Altogether the building will te 
capable of accommodating some 10,000 people. There vill 
be palatial retirinz- rooms, smoking-rooms, cloak-rooms, and 
other up-to-date accessories. About 2,000 electric lamps 
will be utilised to give a brilliant illumination to the 
interior, and the walls will be treated in an artistic manner, 
together with the upholstering arrangements. The ground; 
attached to the hall will be laid out. The new hall is one 
belonging 10 the Parkinson syndicate. Mr. George W. 
Parkinson, of ‘Gosforth, being the leading spirit in the move- 
ment. Messrs. J. Parkinson and Sons, of London, Black- 
pool, and Newcastle, are the builders, and Mr. J. Н. 
Morton. F.R.I.B. A., of Newcastle and South Shields, is 
the architect. The front bv the eminent exhibition 
specialists, Messrs, S. De Jong and Co., London, who have 
carried out work of a similar nature in several Newcastle 
halls. 
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TRADE NOTES, 


UNDER the direcion of Messrs. Bell, Withers and Meredith. 
architects, Cannon Street. E.C.. Boyle's latest patent air- 
pump ventilators have been applied to the Wesleyan 
church, Dunstable. 


THE Brown Lees Chapel, Biddulph, Staffs., is being venti- 
late] by means of Shorland’s patent exhaust mo’ 
venclators and specal inlet ventilators, supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


THE British Ural'te Company, Limited. of 16, St. Helen 
Place. London. E.C., have been awarded a diploma and 
gold medal for their exhibit at the Imperial International 
Exhibition at the Great White City. The exhibit was à 
pavilion constructed of the company’s well-known fireproo 
materials Uralite and Asbestone. 


L — )س‎ 


ON Ovtober 28, Mrs. Wheelev Tea lad the foundation- 
stone of the new Worcester city secondary school for girls. 
The school is being built at a cost of £7,000, with accom- 
modation for 200 girls, on a site between the library and 
school blocks of the Victoria Institute. One hundred girls 
ате rece^ving instrucción in the present buildings, and the 
success of the school has encouraged the Education Com: 
mittee to provide improved accommodation. Mrs. Wheeler 
Lea was presented with a silver trowel by the city architect 
(Mr. А, G. Parker) and the builder (Alderman J. $. Wood). 


NINETY thousand pounds have been bequeathed to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh institutions by the late Mr. James Paterson. 
formerly of the Clyde Spinning Company, Limite 
Nearly half that sum is intended for the erection and maim 
tenance of a Bridgeton District Nursing Home in Glosgov- 
while £5,000 are for the maintenance of the daty serv’: 
‘n St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh. Twenty thousani 
pounds are bequeathed for such charitable object. or objects: 
as may be selected by the deceased gentleman’s sister an 
solicitor, and four Glasgow institutions have receiver 
#.5,000, while an equal sum “s bequeathed to the Scottish 
society for the Relief of Indigent Gentlewomen. 
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IDEALS. 


E were glad to note that the new president of the 
Manchester Society of Architects emphasised the 
need of ideality being ever present in the mind of 

the architect, and pointed out that “the most important 
function of a soc:ety like that of which he is president was 
to raise the ideals of the profession to higher levels year 


by year.” Not to mainly protect the monetary results of its 
members’ work. ‘Mr. Worthington says: “Can we archi- 


tects say that on the whole we have, for the last century, 
had any common ideals, 1 will not say as to design, but as 
to the principles of architecture?" He quoies the following 
from a Firench critic: "In France they have never lost 
their tradition with its educative influence, and there is that 
hard, firm, architectural feeling for the designing of masonry 
which we see in the work of the Italian Renaissance. In 
England our érreparable loss has been the breaking with our 
great traditions. Since we let it slip from our grasp English 
architects have been at the mercy of enthusiasms and 
fashions ; one experiment in stvle has succeeded another, and 
the uncompromising and reasoned principles of all great 
architecture have been neglected for more picturesque and 
amiable qualities." The gist of Mr. Worthington's remarks 
appears to be that for the average man the only safeguard 
is in improved education and culture, and as far as possible 


a determination to build on safe tradition. Everyone 
appears to admit that the genius cannot be gwded 


or helped, or prevented. Benvenuto Cellini may commit a 
murder. An architectural genius may use orders or dispense 
with them altogether. But the unfortunate part of it is 
that these works of genius form in themselves much of the 
ideal for the average man. And here is where the idea! 
may lead one astray. Anything more contemptible or stupid 
than the buildings made up from the pickings of the brains 
of a genius one can hardly imagine. And there is a good 
deal of this contemptible stuff about nowadays. We were 
struck with the admirable tone of Mr. Worthington ’s address 
to his society. and refer our readers to the R.I.B.A. Journal 
for a record of it. It is hardly possible to hear too much 
of the ideal side of the profession, and clients. our district 
and county counci's, and all our numerous grandmontherly 
authomties will do plenty to obscure 1t. 


— == 


ROYAL SOCIETY OP PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOUR 


К we cannot pont to any works of outstanding quality 
and freshness of interest at the o'd water-colour societv's 
rs3rd exhib tion an Pall Mall, we are at least conscious 

of the rare abilitv still to be found amongst many of our 
anists. "The great charm of light and atmosphere in the 
" Evening in the Market Place, Montreuil- sur-Mer” (13). bv 
H. S. Hopwood, is only one of five more or less distinguished 
works by this artist. Nothing finer of its kind we have ever 
seen than Albert Goodwin’s “Cairo an January" (70); the 
modelling of the sand is most masterly and subtle. and is 
so managed as to convey a sense of distance, and a reposeful 
foreground which give great charm to the scene. Of archi- 
tectural subjects there are some singu'arlvy beautiful exam- 
ples, such as D. Y. Cameron’s “ Mosque in Caro” (бт), 
which és delightful in colour tone. Mr. Reginald Barratt 
gains in strength of handling, but loses nothing of his 
da/ntiness. The broad effect of “The Taj Mahal, Agra" 
(77). is. perhaps, obtained at the cost of a Tittle hardness. 
but it is an impressive rendering of one of the world's 
"idis eces. His "Entrance Gate to Palace. Jaipur" 
(308), “View of Taj Mahal from Agra Font” (183), and 
“Entrance to Fort, Gwalio-” (59), are architectural pictures 
such as no other artist manages to produce. Arthur Rock- 
ham's drawings are not to be «listingu'shed specially as 
water-colours. but they are full of refined and delicate fancy, 
charmingly w FOE in ven outline and colour. and have no 
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parallel in any other modem work. ‘He is represented by 
no less than ten drawings, every one of which will be a 
source of pleasure. 'We are glad to note four frames by 
Clara Montalba, ten by James Paterson, nine by Herbert 
Marshall, three by J. R. Weguelin, eight by Albert Goodwin, 
six by George Clausen, two by Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale, 
eight by Robert Wallan, seven by W. Matthew Hale, and 
three by C. Napier Hemy. An exhibition containing these 
could not fail to be interesting. It should also be noted 
that one of the finest accomplishments by J. W. North is to 
be found in No. 33. which shows an intimate subtlety of 
appreciation which is the result of a lifetime’s work. 


ж 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Г is interesting to note that the President’s scheme for an 


architectural school at Rome comes nearer to realisation, 
and probably all the more really so because of the 
acceptance by Mr. John W. Simpson of a seat on the 
committee of the British School of Archaeology as the 
representative of the Institute. Mr. Simpson is shortly 
going to Rome, and we may feel sure that through his able 
efforts some result will be attained which will combine the 
efforts of the British School of Archaeology and those of 
the Institute. Dr. George Macmillan has pointed out that 
his committee by no means confine themselves to archeology, 
and that the aims of the two bodies should run in complete 
harmony. 


PROTESTS against the Budget continue to come from various 
sources interested in the buildmg trades. A body of builders 
has stated that 20 per cent. increment duty upon gross 
trading profits, without allowance for interest or losses, is 
not only utterly unjust and iniquitous, but inequitable, and 
that if it becomes law thev will be unable to carry on their 
businesses, or to purchase any more land for the purpose 
ot development or building. 


IT seems quite certain that the Institute will offer a strong 
protest against the idea of replacing Dance’s sham Gothic 
front to the Guildhall. We have been insisting many 
times every year that we are always doing things piecemeal, 
and never take a large and statesmanlike view of the 
development of London, and vet projects like this are con- 
stantly being brought forward. The chance of their 
success, of course, lies in the fact that we cannot get 
together a body of councillors broad-minded enough to go 
in for any large and comprehensive schemes, and so smal] 
schemes are forced to the front. 


ONE of the finest French Renaissance buildings, the “Castle 
of Despond,” famous in the legendary lore of the Toulousain 
country in which it stands, has just been presented to the 
nation by its owner, M. Fenaille, a wealthy landlord and 
art patron, says the “Telegraph.” Over the window of 
one of the inner courtyards is sculptured in the stone a 
head above the motto: “Plus d'espoir." These were the 
last words of Rose de Martial, whose storv has been sung 
bv the poets of Toulouse. She was the daughter of the 
House of Martial, to whom the castle belonged, and she 
was courted by the Lord of Castelnat, whose manor she 
could see from her window. But, although she was beautiful 
and tender-hearted, the lord jilted her, and she fell into a 
melancholy. She sat every dav by the window, whence 
she could see the fickle Lord of Castelnat's manor. One 
morning he passed bv in the vallev below. She sang to 
him, but he never looked up. “Plus d'espoir," she cried, 
and threw herself out of the window on to the flags below, 
where she was killed. The manor of Martial was known 
thenceforward as the Castle of Despond. The fine build- 
ing was falling to ruins when M. Fenaille bought it, and 
he had it completely and skilfullv restored before making 
a gift of it to the nation. 


LOOKING over the pages of a volume of universal informa- 
tion the other dav, we came across the extraordinarv advice 
to those about to build a house, that thev should in the 
first instance consult an architect and have plans prepared 
exactlv to suit their requirements, and then find a site. 
This was written in 1875, so it is to be hoped that by this 
time it is more generallv realised that this is an entirelv 
wrong procedure, The proper course is undoubtedlv to 
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find a suitable and convenient site, and then design a house 
to suit it. We constantly meet with cases in wluch people 
have suffered the penalty of the course advised by the 
universal information bureau, and found, when too late, 
that the site was all wrong. 


THE City Corporation have decided to widen Fleet Street, 
at a cost approximately of half a million. At the meet- 
ing of the Court of Common Council on the 4th, a letter 
was received from the county council offering to contribute 
half the cost, limiting their contribution, however, to 
4,200,000. ‘The corporation s estimate of the cost is 


4,436,238. 


THE new Mayor of Fulham, Mr. George Norris, is a partner 
in the firm of Messrs. Allen and Norris, builders. Mr. 
Max Clarke, architect, has been elected Mayor of Holborn, 
and is the third architect to hold this ofhce since 1900. 
Councillor Clarke is well known in the profession. He has 
acted as vice-chairman of the public health and rating 
committees. Мг. J. E. Harwood, the new Mayor of 
Shoreditch, is a cabinet nonmonger. Mr. James Bryan, of 
Messrs. Brvan and Son, manufacturing upholsterers, has been 
elected Mavor of St. Pancras. Mr. A. D. Dawnay, re- 
elected Mavor of Wandsworth, is head of the engineering 
firm of Dawnay and Sons. 


` 


AN architect told us the other day that he had to consuit 
four separate authorities on the construction of some new 
work, each of which was supposed to have a mandate for 
supervising his plans. It is about time that these various 
authorities were co-related in some way, so that an archi- 
tect might deal with one representative for the lot. The 
trouble, and often stupid interference, an architect has 
to meet with in the alteration of, sav, premises in Harley 
Street, is Gilbertian in its absurdity. 


WE report the case of a supposed failure of ferro-concrete 
from a daily paper this week. This should be authoritativels 
denied if possible, for the uncertainty of the life and action 
of ferro-concrete is a serious matter for consideration. Of 
course, there is always the possibility that the circular bands 
of metal which occur at intervals in the height of a great 
pier may all be found at the bottom some day if the work- 
men have been a little careless, or some other like result 
due to the improper execution of the work, which would be 
far more serious in ferro-concrete construction than in 
ordinary building. 


In the heating and domestic engineering trade, disputes 
have been caused within the last few vears in some districts 
by the aggresive action of the plumbers in claiming a 
monopoly of pipe-fitting and fixing work in all metals 
(whether lead or not), to the exclusion of anv other trade. 
With the object of preventing. such disputes, the engineers 
have all along been willing to submit the whole matter 
to arbitration for a general, national settlement. А step 
in this direction has now been taken in connection with 
a dispute on the new Masonic Hall, Leicester, where the 
plumbers, in pursuance of their claims, adopted their usual 
policy of “sticking the job.” Lead work is not in dispute, 
as it is not touched by the engineers. After protracted 
delav, the plumbers agreed to join in an application to 
the Board of Trade to appoint an arbitrator to hear and 
determine the question of dispute between the parties. 
Alderman T. Smith, J.P., was appointed to act as 
arbitrator, and heard the case in Leicester on the sth and 
6th inst., the parties represented being Messrs. Ashwell 
and Nesbit, Ltd., the heating and domestic engineering con- 
tractors; the Masters’ National Association, and the Opera- 
tives’ National Union connected with this trade, on one 
side; and the plumbers’ section of the Leicester and Dis- 
trict Building Trades Employers’ Association, and the 
United Operative Plumbers’ Association (Leicester district), 
on the other side. At the termination of the proceedings 
the arbitrator reserved his award, but it 1s expected to be 
given immediately. 


THe following wills have been proved:—Mr. Milfred 
Birkbv, of Ashfield. Wyke, Bradford, builder and contractor, 
£5.531. Mr. Joseph Griggs, of Gladwyn, Victoria 
Crescent, Sherwood, Notts, governing director of Joseph 
Griggs and Co. (Limited), of Loughborough. Leicester. 
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on September 12, aged 74, left estate valued at £69,108 
grOss, with net personal ty 404,305. Mr. Robert Newbegin, 
aged 70, of 15, Victoria Parade, Waterloo, Blyth, Northum. 
berland, retired builder, late a partner in the firm of Messrs, 
Newbegin” and Goodlass, builders, of Blyth, a native of 
Scarborough, 43,703. Mr. John Williams Jones, F.IB.A., 
aged 82, of Gwili House, Llandilo, Carmarthen, retired 
architect, 46,440. 


MR. WILLIAM MATKIN, general secretary of the General 
Union of Carpenters and Joiners, in the course of a state- 
ment to the Press on the 10th, said that trade was bad 
in London, and probably worse than for some time past; 
it had been getting worse ever since the South African war, 
but reports trom the provinces showed that during the last 
six months the building trade on the whole had improved. 
But various causes had led to the present depression. 
Improved machinery, the difference of construction, and 
the substitution of iron for wood were among the causes 
which had affected the carpentry and joinery trades. Not 
only was there increased competition from Norway and 
Sweden in the form of readv-made cheap sashes and doors, 
but some firms in this country were competing with the best 
firms of builders in the production of similar articles by 
The Workmen's Compensation Act had 
thrown out of work, at an earlier age than before, mam 
competent and able skilled artisans, because the insurance 
premiums were so high for those of older age. They had 
discovered this by the increased number of applicants for 
the superannuation allowance. The Act had its benefits. 
but it tended to throw out of employment aged but com- 
petent and able workmen. He did not think apprentice- 
ship was the remedy for unemployment. There was already 
a large surplus of skilled men who could not find work. 


THe following appeared in the “ Times”:—Sir,—In Mr. 
W. D. Caroe's interesting letter in your issue of yesterday 
is a remarkable statement which, now that it has got into 
print, ought not to be allowed to pass unchallenged. Mr. 
Caroe states that the rubble filling which he has just dis- 
covered between the casing of the tower piers and the con- 
taimel Norman piers “seems to be separated from the 
Norman work by a clear space about half an inch wide, 
as though a wooden core had been purposely used round 
the old pier and withdrawn as the new work went up.” 
Mr. Caroe does not tell us the exact position of his dis- 
covers, but T should like to ask him whether the half-inch 
Interval which he describes is not due simply to the 
separation of the casing from the Norman pier through 
pressure from above. The “wooden core” theory is so 
improbable, as well as impracticable, that T am surprised 
at its being put forward by any architect professing to have 
knowledge of old building methods. If I remember aright, 
the piers of the Angel Steeple show plain signs of earh 
buckling, which would cause the interval in question, and 
it Was to counteract this buckling that the western and 
southern arches of the tower were underbuilt with the 
existing transverse buttressing arches by Thomas Goldston 
II. shortly after he became prior in 1495. I do not know 
why Mr. Caroe aseribes the easing of the tower piers to 
Archbishop Chichelev. “The prior's account roll for 1410-1! 
has a memorandum on the back enumerating the many 
excellent works carried out during the priorate of Thomas 
Chillenden. who had just died. Among the items are. 
"Navis ecclesie Christi Cantuariensis cum apparatu gradus 
et Pulpiti ibidem cum stacione Crucis et nova capella Beate 
Marie Virginis in eadem navi." The steps here referred 
to are those still under the Angel Steeple, and the “ pulpitum 
is the beautiful stone screen, with images of the Kings, to 
which thev lead up, under the eastern arch of the tower, 
where it practically serves as a buttress, like Goldston s 
arches. The new Lady Chapel was that in the first two 
hays of the north aisle. The casing of the Norman piers 
must, therefore, be of Chillenden's time (1391-1411), and 
Professor Willis actually dates them 1396.—Yours obedient 
servant, W. H. St. Jonn Hope. 


THE * Liverpool Post,” of last Friday, had the following: 
A building in course of erection in Lord Street, Birkenhead. 
collapsed last evening, but happily the accident was 
attended by relatively little injury to the workmen 
jeopardised. The building was being erected for the Bon 
Marche, 11verpool, which it was intended touse as а stable. 


timber merchants, twice Малог of Loughborough, who died | The surface of the land was verv irregular, the building 
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being practically over a hollow. A reinforced concrete | ing of a House.” Beginning by defining building construc- 
foundation had been made, in which columns of the same | t'on as the sum of all the building crafts controlled 
material were based, and on the top of these columns was | as regards design by the master mind of the architect, the 
raised a reinforced concrete beam. ‘The superstructure of | professor proceeded ta treat his subject on the basis of this 
brickwork had been commenced, and the back wall and | definition. He pointed out how fundamentally necessary 
one of the side walls was being constructed, and had been ! it was that the student should study at least one entire 
raised a few feet. About a quarter to five o'clock the | building to enable him to appreciate the many varied pro- 
back portion of the building suddenly collapsed through | cesses which are involved in the construction of. buildings. 
the giving way of one or more of the concrete pillars. The | To emphasise this view, he then showed a series of slides 
brickwork was hurled into the hollow, about fifteen feet | giving complete working drawings for a country house, in 
deep, at the back of the premises, in a confused mass, | which as many different constructional details had been 
partially burying the men engaged on the work. The | included as possible, while maintaining the unity of the 
building which collapsed was to have consisted, for the | design as a whole. In conclusion, he urged the importance 
major part, of one storey, with a loft over a portion. It | of all architectural craftsmen pursuing a general course 
was goft. long and about 27ft. wide. The contractors | of this nature in building construction. 

on the work disclaim any liability for the accident, | 


On Tuesday, without any discussion, the county council 
agreed to the recommendation of the Housing of the Work- COMPETITIONS. 
ing Classes Committee for completing the development of 
the Tower Gardens section of the White Hart Lane estate | WE call our readers! attention to the able letter by Mr. 
at Tottenham, by the erection of 265 cottages for the work- | J. S. Gibson with reference to the Middlesbrough competi- 
ing classes, at an estimated capital cost of £56,788. tion. We cordially endorse his remarks as to the advisa- 
bility of considering the problem as arranged in the condi- 
tions, and then leaving the issue loyally to the assessor. At 
the same time, there is something to be said for the agitators. 
No one likes to be treated unfairly, and we do consider 
that there is still something to be desired in the preliminary 
arrangements for competitions. One thing of supreme 
importance is the calling in of an assessor in the early 
stages, with a guarantee to abide by his judgment, 


AT the weekly meeting of the London County Council on 
November 2, the General Purposes Committee recommended 
that as from January r, 191o, the educational architectural 
work be placed under the charge of the architect, and that 
the staff of the department of the architect (educational) 
be transferred on that date to the department of the archi- 
tect. Mr. W. H. Key moved as an amendment that the 
recommendation be referred back to the General Purposes 
Committee with instructions after conference with the 
Education Committee to report as to the appointment of 
one chief officer to have control of the whole of the educa- 
tional architectural work of the council. Mr. Kev read a 
manifesto signed by several London architects. The docu- 
ment stated that it was most undesirable that structural 
and statutory architectural work of the council should be 
carried out by one official, and that the evil would be 
greatly aggravated if the structural work of the Education 
Committee was thrown upon the department. That view, 
thev believed, was also held by the majority of architects 
who had the future of London buildings at heart. The 
qualities which were required for the statutory work were 
not those which should be essential for the official having 
the design of the council’s various buildings under his’ 
charge, and they believed that the dividing of the work of 
the council's architect was the proper solution of the diffi 
culty. The manifesto further stated that were not the 
meeting at which the protest was to be made so imminent, 
its promoters believed that it would have been possible to 
have laid before the council a formidable petition. from 
architects bearing out this view. The amendment was 
defeated by 62 votes to 33, and the committee’s recommenda- 
tion was then agreed to. 
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THE Urban District Council of Aberdare, South Wales, 
recently invited designs for an Isolation Hospital of 52 
beds, at a cost of £18,500. On the award of Sir William 
Emerson, past-president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and Dr, W. Williams, county medical officer 
of health, the first prize of £100 has been won by Mr. 
Edward C. H. Maidman, architect, Edinburgh. 


WE are desired by the secretary of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects to mention, for the information of archi- 
tects proposing to take part in the Workington Technical 
School Competition, that the R.T.B.A. Competitions Com- 
mittee is in Communication with the promoters with a view 
to the amendment of the conditions of this competition. 


———*——— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HOUSE, WEST WICKHAM, KENT. 


FRANCIS Hooper, F.R.T.B.A., Architect. 

This house, on the Langley Estate, is on the main road, near 
the railway station, the frontage being towards the south- 
west, and the principal rooms facing the road. It will 
be seen by the plan that the staircase is screened and 
the service between the kitchen and dining-room is 
independent of the hall. The land falls in the rear, and 
the garden is slightly terraced. The external walls are 
plastered; the bricks for quoins, chimneys, etc., were 
supplied by Messrs, Pascall and Sons, of Wrotham, and 
the roofing tiles by Messrs. Tucker and Son. of Lough- 
borough. — Messrs. Copeland and Son, Beckenham, the 
builders, are carrving out all the joinery, etc. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Francis Hooper, F.R.I.B.A., of 12, Norfolk 
Street, Strand. 


THe Housing and Town Planning Bill was considered ~y 
the committee of the British Constitution Association on 
Friday, Mr. Mark H. Judge in the chair, and on the motion 
of Mr. Edward Bond, seconded by Sir William Chance, 
the following resolution was passed unanimously :—* That 
the British Constitution Association endorses the opinion 
of the Building Societies Association, that the Housing and 
Town Planning Bill, even as amended by the House of 
Lords, was capable of being made an instrument of great 
injustice, as under it a local authority could, on the repre- 
sentation of the medical officer of health, or other informa- 
tion given, without any previous notice to the owner, and 
without giving him an opportunity of being heard, issue a 
closing order, thereby inflicting upon him serious loss. 
Some protection was afforded by the Lords’ amendments, 
which gave the owner the option of an appeal to the County 
. Court, and provided that it should not be obligatory on 
the landlord to remedy any defect caused by the tenant. 
The Commons having disagreed with these reasonable amend- 
ments, the British Constitution Association appeals to the 
House of Lords to insist upon the retention of these amend- 
ments." 


" SHARSTED," SEVENOAKS. 


Francis Hooper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
This house, in Kippington Park, has been erected for Mr. 
Arthur W. Meers. The approach from the road on the 
cast side is nearly level, but the ground on the west falls 
rapidly, affording beautiful views over open country towards 
Knockhalt, etc. The plans are arranged to secure the utmost 
sunlight in the living-rooms, whilst the kitchen is at the 
coolest corner of the house. The gardens were laid out, 
terraced, and plantéd prior to the completion of the house 
in carcase. Messrs. Wiltshire and Son, of St. John's 
Hill, Sevenoaks, have very carefully carried out the build- 
ing, including the oak work of the hall, staircase and morn- 
ing-room, and the work to the ingle of the drawing-room. 


_ AT a meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Techni- 
cal College Architectural Craftsmen's Society, Mr. James 
Flett, president. in the chair, Professor Charles Gourlay, 
B.Sc.. A. R.I.B.A., delivered. a lecture entitled, * The Build- 
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The facing bricks and the hanging and roofing tiles were 
supplied by Messrs. Pascall and Sons, of Wrotham; the 
casements are by Messrs. R. E. Pearse and Co., of Upper 
‘Kennington Lane; the lead-glazing, by Mr. E. J. Prest, of 
St. Pancras Road; the Medmenham wall tiles, and the 
Armadek jointless flooring, by the Art Pavements Co. ; the 
hot-water services, by Messrs. С. Р. Kinnell and Co., of 
Southwark Street. The architect was Mr. Francis Hooper, 
F.R.LB.A., 12, Norfolk Street, Strahd. 


A DESERTED SUSSEX CHURCH. 


RAMBLING SKETCHES, NO. 1502-4. 

THAT this delightful old church, which is a beautiful type 
of old English design, should be worn out and useless, is 
a matter for much regret, but it is much more to be deplored 
that it was not replaced by a good and interesting modern 
design such as might easily have been obtained. The old 
building makes a charming picture on a wooded knoll, and 
it is to be hoped the spread of civilisation will not soon 
elbow it out of existence altogether. The old memorial 
wall tablet make a curious centrepiece over the altar 
table. 


ARDENRUN HOUSE. 


ERNEST NEWTON, Architect 
THIS is one of the largest and most recent of Mr. Newton's 
works, and is carried out, with signal success, on traditional 
lines. We have illustrated views of the fine hall and stair- 
case. 


)اس 


OUR LETTER BOX. 
RE MIDDLESBROUGH LIBRARY COMPETITION. 


To the Editor of THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


DEAR Sir,—Now that the dissentient competitors have 
apparently brought their labours to a close by the publication 
in vour issue of the sth inst. of counsels’ opinion, I crave 
the hsopitaluy of your columns to put the matter from the 
paint of view of the assessor. 1 have refrained from making 
any public reference to the controversy which was carried 
on in the professoinal papers with considerable heat and 
temper by those architects who, no doubt, honestly believed 
I had.acted unfairly towards them, and I now feel grateful 
that they carried their opposition to the award to the extent 
of taking the opinion of legal counsel upon the questions in 
d'spute. 

] have no desire to go over the details of this controversy, 
these are excellently and clearly expressed in vour issue of 
sth inst., and I vrust all architects who enter into competi- 
tions in the future will carefully read those letters, but I 
cannot help saying that af ever an arch.tectural award was 
justified and endorsed by legal opinion this award has 
received that justification and endorsement in every 
particular. | | 

I must take exception to the letter of Messrs. Hoskins, 
Brown and Company, as it implies that in their mind the 
assessor in this instance accepted the conditions of competi- 
tion, and did not make certain that they were fully carried 
“out. I entirely disagree with that implication; the condi. 
tions were not drawn up bv me. I was appointed assessor 
bv the Middlesbrough Corporation, on the nomination of 
the Institute, about the time the drawings were received, and 
the letters of the legal counsel, published in your issue of 
sth inst., conclusively prove that I did not accept and carry 
out these conditions. 

In mv humble opinion the lessons to be learnt from this 
matter are not those set forth in Messrs. Hoskins, Brown 
and Company’s letter, as all the suggestions for the conduct 
of competitions therein contained will be found printed in 
the “Regulations Governing the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions.” published by the Institute. 

It appears to me that the vital and important lesson to 
he learnt from this m'serable exhibition of disloyalty to 
assessors’ awards consists in the necessitv of the members 
of the architectural profession putting the conduct of, and 
awards in competitions on a much higher plane than they 
are at present. Tam convinced that the labour of past vears 
to get competitions put upon a fair and equitable basis, to 
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obtain reasonable conditions and the impartial assessing of 
the competitors! efforts, will very soon be rendered worse 
than useless, if the spirit of revolt against assessors’ awards 
is allowed to continue. I venture to think that good archi. 
tecture will not be produced by men who, in the midst of 
designing and planning, are more concerned with the 
successful engineering of a revolt against the award, if it 
goes against them, than an the scudy of the problem itself, 
and I feel sure that if this revolting spirit is cultivated, the 
capable and independent assessor will absolutelv refuse to 
act. 

It has taken us a good many yeams of hard labour and 
anxious thought to get the conduct of competitions organised 
for the benefit of the whole profession as we find it to-day, 
and it wou'd be deplorable if the labour of all the men who 
have made honoured names in the sphere of competitions 
should be destroyed because a few malcontents try to create 
an atmosphere of suspic:on round the actions of an assessor. 

For nearly thirty years I have been engaged in competi- 
tions, and many a time got handsomely beaten bv a better 
man, and as I then believed in the integrity and justice of 
the assessors, so I now believe that these same qualities 
are brought into their work. To the younger generation of 
competitors I would like to say: The problem set before you 
is the one thing of paramount amportance to you, if you 
so've it satisfactor.ly you may safely believe the assessor 


will see to it that vou get your just reward.—Yours 
faithfully, 
JAMES S. GIBSON. 
— 
LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE first general meeing of the winter session was held 
on Thursday night, November 4, at the Societv's 
Rooms, Park Street, Leeds. Several new members 

were admitted, and the minutes of the previous meeting 
read and adopted. The President, Mr. Percy Robinson, 
F.R.I.B.A., in the chair, announced the results of the 
societv's annual competitions, which, although lacking thz 
keenness of previous wears, had called forth work of a 
higher standard, the selection. of sketches exhibited being 
particularly good. The prizes were awarded as follows:— 
Silver medal and President's prize for measured drawings 
to Mr. P. de Jong, prize for design to Mr. P. de Jong. 
prize for sketching to Mr. J: H. Farrar, prize for соп: 
struction to Mr. J. H. Farrar, prize for essay, Mr. F. 
Scatchard, Halden Prize for testimonies of study to Mr. 
F. L. Kruckenberg. Sketching Club Competition :—Prize 
for best set of studies of ancient buildings awarded to 
Mr. G. ` Н. Foggitt, prize for best set of sketches to Mr. 
P. de Jong, prize for second best set of sketches (con- 
solation prize) to Mr. C. T. Whitelev 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in an examina- 
tion and criticism of the students’ drawings exhibited by the 
members present. The annual smoking concert and dis- 
tribution of prizes will be held at the Queen's Hotel, Leeds, 
on Thursday evening, November 11. 


SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


HERE was a large attendance at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, Great. George Street, on Monday night, 
when the first ordinary general meeting of the 

session 1909-10 was held. The President (Mr. Alexander 
Rose Stennmg) occupied the chair. 

The gold medal awarded by the council for the best 
paper read last session was won by Mr. J. С. Head, whose 
subject was “Giant London." In making the presentation, 
the President mentioned that Mr. Head’s son was an 
Institution scholar at Cambridge University. 

In his opening address, the President expressed the belief 
that State ownership of land would not be for the good 
of the community. It might be admitted that a smal 
minority of owners used their powers harshly, and that 
there were some incidents of private ownership which worked 
injustice and hardship both to individuals and to communi- 
ties. But these could and ought to be alleviated by 
judicious legislation without subverting the social system. 
It had been well said that Socialism would only be success- 
ful if all men could be changed into archangels—and then 
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it would not be necessary. The experience of those 
countries where the primitive tribal or communal owner: 
ship of land had subsisted to the present day—lItaly, Russia, 
India—did not encourage us to believe that any real advance 
in material welfare was possible under such systems at 
all comparable with that which we had achieved under the 
individualistic system, with all its faults. Moreover, the 
present tenure of land in this country was the outcome 
of generations of social advance, and was buttressed bs 
the growth of the traditions of centuries, By whatever 
mode possession was obtained in the distant past, and 
however wrongly the claims of the State were set aside 
by the original possessors, it could not be dented that the 
present owners, in all but an infinitesimally small number 
of cases, paid in full for what they now enjoyed. Con- 
fiscation by the State would be a crime, and purchase a 
gigantic folly. Referring to the Budget proposals, Mr. 
Stenning said their immediate effect had been to strike 
dismay into builders, accustomed though they were to con- 
siderable risks. Unable to foresee or calculate the whole 
of the risks they must run, they had choven rather to lie 
idle, with the unhappy result that the whole building trade 
was paralysed, and many thousands had been thrown out of 
work. One-twelfth of the total male working population 
of these islands was employed in the building industry, whose 
raw material, land, the present Government thought it just 
to tax so heavily. The man who took great hazards in 
erecting houses, including the risk of landing himself in 
the Bankruptcy Court, expected, and rightly, to have at 
least the chance of substantial reward. If so large a share 
of his profits were to be claimed by the State he must, 
to protect himself, raise his terms, so that the ultimate 
effect of the increment tax would be to make houses more 
costly. The land-taxers said that the tax on undeveloped 
land would force into the market a good deal of land which 
was now held up to the detriment of the community, and 
they maintained that building land was limited in quantity, 
and the scarcity was artificially aggravated by those who 
had a monopoly of it. It was absurd to say that building 
land was limited in quantity while in every county there 
were thousands of owners willing and even anxious to sell. 
What was meant by the assertion was that certain owners 
on the outskirts of great centres of population were not 
willing to sell except at higher prices than were at present 
offered to them, and that some people were eager to obtain 
particular plots, which seemed to them specially eligible, 
at least than the present market price. The theory that 
appeared to lie behind the proposed taxes, that every bit 
of land which might be built on and was not was so much 
dead loss, was a fantastic folly. As well might it be said 
that a street of houses three storeys high was undeveloped 
because the houses might be six storeys high, 


———— 


GLASGOW’S NEW BY-LAWS. 
К. A. W. MYLES, Town Clerk of Glasgow, has 


given notice that, in accordance with the Glasgow 

i«Bu.lding Regulations Act, 1900, application will 
be made to the Secretary of Scotland on December 1 for 
confirmation of the iby-laws made under that Act and 
adopted by the Town Council at their meeeting on 14th 
ult. According to the Act the by-laws must be confirmed 
by the Secretary for Scotland before thev can take effect, 
and before Lord Pentland gives his decision he may cause 
such further intimation and institute such ‘пошту as he 
may think proper. ‘There are in all 104 by-laws. but most 
of these are existing by-laws or modifications or amendments 
of them which are being made to meet difficulties that have 
arisen in the practical working out of the by-laws made 
under the 1892 Act. which are at present in force. Atten- 
поп may be directed to the most important changes. 


PREVENTION OF FIRE. 

To prevent the spread of fire it is set forth in By-law 24: 

The walls enclosing a common stair hereafter built in 
any building other than a tenement not exceeding four 
storeys in height, shall be carried up 9 inches in thick- 
ness above the roof to the extent of 18 inches, measured 
at right angles to the slope of the roof. 
And in By-law 25:— 

Where in anv building exceeding 100 feet in length a 
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cross wall or party wall is hereafter built through the 
floor of the highest storey, such wall shall be carried up 
9 inches in thickness above the roof to the extent of 12 
inches, measured at right angles to the slope of the root. 
By-law 57 provides: — nm 

"Where buildings are made of fire-resisting material 
throughout, and are so designed thar the weight of the 
several floors and the roof is carried by columns and 
beams in such manner that the external walls of each 
storey do not carry any part of the weight of the floors 
above such storey, such walls, if built of brick, concrete, 
or cube stone, and not exceeding 14 feet in height above 
the bearing of such walls, shall be not less than 14 inches 
in thickness. 

By-law 103 is as follows : — 

In buildings of the warehouse class hereafter erected. 
all sky-lights, lantern-lights, and roof-lights, and all 
windows lighted from any street, lane, court, or well 
which measures less than 20 feet across in any direction, 
shall, so far as regards the frames and glazing thereof, 
be constructed of fire-resisting materials and glazing 
respectively. | 

; PAVING OF NEW STREETS. 

By-law 59 states : — 

Unless where the Dean of Guild shall otherwise autho- 
rise or require, the following regulations shall apply to 
the paving of new streets: —Where the gradient is 
steeper than r in 45 and is noc steeper than í in 25, the 
street shall be paved with tar macadam not less than 
three inches in thickness, and laid on a foundation of 
hand-set stone bottoming nor less than nine inches in 
thickness ; where the gradient is not steeper than 1 in r3 
the street shall be paved with asphalt not less than 1) 
inches in thickness, and laid on a foundation of concrete 
not less than six inches in thickness. No new street shall 
be paved wth rubb'e causeway. 

FixiNG or SLATES. 

At present every course of slates on а roof is double- 
nailed, the result being that it is impossible to repair these 
roofs in a satisfactory manner. To remedy this it is now 
enacted in By-law 33 that slates on roofs hereafter con- 
structed shall “be secured on every third course by at least 
two strong copper, galvanised iron, or other suitable nai's. 
and the slates on the two other courses by one such nail," 
except that each slate upon a Mansard roof which is not 
protected by a paraper at the eaves shall be secured by two 
nails. 

VENTILATION OF Back COURTS. 

To make better provision for the passage of currents of 
air, By-law 62 states: — | 

When anv division. wall or fence in or between back 
courts, courts, or areas is in a state of disrepair, the 
owner thereof shall, as may be required bv notice by the 
Master of Works. repair the same or substitute therefor 
an open iron railing. 

REMOVAL OF DISUSED SEWERS. 

The authorities have no power under the existing law to 
compel disused sewers to be removed. the consequence 
being that these are often allowed to remain in the ground 
with their foul contents, and there have even been cases 
where new drains were connected wth these obsolete sewers 
and sewage poured :nto them until its overflow led to dis- 
covery. This is provided against by By-law 99, which 
savs:— 

Where any public, common. or private sewer is pro- 
vided in lieu of апу existing sewer which ceases to be 
used. the person making such substituted sewer shall, on 
the completion thereof, remove the disused sewer and 
any contaminated soil surrounding it, and shall thereafter 
make up the ground with clean material, all to the satis- 
faction of the Master of Works. Where any public, com- 
mon, or private sewer ceases to be used the owner thereof, 
or other person who was Hable to maintain such sewer. 
shall remove the same and апу contaminated soil surround- 
ing it, and thereafter make up the ground wich clean 
material, all to the satisfaction of the Master of Works. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
А5 the result of an arrangement between the representa- 
tives of the masters and workmen, a By-law has been in- 
sertel. No. 92, which provides for the use of substantial 
gangways, working platforms, or scaffolds during the con- 
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struction, demolition, alteration, or repair of any building | 


and for the weekly inspection of these. 

. Another By-law, No. go, makes compulsory the provisi- 
tion of. sanitary conveniences in theatres, music-halls, 
circuses, halls, concert-rooms, ball-rooms, and exhibition- 
rooms. in proportion to the accommodation of the building. 
— "Glasgow Herald.” 


———жЖж-—— 
CARPENTERS’ COMPANY EXHIBITION. 
N 


exhibition of works in wood will be held a: 
Carpenters’ Hall, London. June 1 to rí inclusive. 
1910. 

Division I. 

In this division the prizes are offered by the Carpenters’ 
Company, and are for models in constructive carpentry, in 
Which skill in obtaining the greatest amount of strength at 
the smallest expense of labour and material shall be the 
object. Class 1. Ordinary roofs.—A king post trussed 
roof, 23 ft span, work half truss carrving hipped roof. pre- 
pared for covering. The seantlings of the timbers to be 
given. Details half full size to be made of junctions of 
head and foot of king post with other timbers. Ist prize, 
¿3 and medal; 2nd prze. 435 3rd prize. gor. Class 2. 
Ornamental open-tumbereil roof, span 3oft.—One complete 
truss to be made wth at least sx ordinary rafters. aist 
prize, 47 and medal; 2nd prize, £3: 3rd prize. £1. 
Class +s. Bridge centering. ete.— Temporary road. bridge. 
зо. Wide. in two spans over a stream. The central timber 
pr to be protected on one face with timber “starling.” to 
асг as an cceebreaker. First prize, 4.5: 2nd prize, 43: 
3rd prize, £1. Class y. 
dome circular on plan, and soft. in diameter. 
dosi mj] ie, x ar pr wx Shoring. 
ete —À model showing the necessary needling and shoring 
toa pair of sem detached houses of soft. frontage and 40ft. 
high. the ground floors of which are being converted to a 
banking hall by the removal of the party wall, and the 
bringing forward of the frontage line. rsi prize, Zig: 2nd 
prize, 43: 3rd prize. 4.1. Class 6. A gantry and staging 
for earring a travell ng steam crane tn the erection of a 
large railwav station roof. Ist prize. £3; md prize. £3: 
ged prize, £1. Class 7. An elliptical dome. with radiat- 
ing ribs and horizontal! braces fornyng panels on the soffite. 
Ist prize, £7 and medal; and prize, £33 3rd prize, £1. 


Ist prize. 
Class Se 


Division H. 

In this division the prizes are offered by the Carpenters? 
Company. Models having the object. of obtaining aro 
tectural and picturesque effect. combined with strength and 
economy in material and labour. Class 1. Framed t mber 
uncovered, in the construction of temporary seating for a 
pageant. The stand is to accommodate 3.000 spectators. 
ist prize, £3 and medal; 2nd prize, £5: 3rd prize, £r. 
Class 2. A leh gate tn oak. ist prize, £5 and medal: 
ond prize, £L3: 3rd prize. £r. To addition, a gold medal 
will be awarded by the Worshipful Company of Carpenters 
to the best exhib't, if of sufficient merit, im Division T.. 
and H.. irrespective of class. and a silver meda! will be 
coven by ithe Worshipful Company of Joiners for the second 
best exhibit. 

Division ТЇЇ. 

In ths division the monev prizes are offered hy che 
Carpenters’ Company, and the medals by the Joiners’ 
Company. Class 1. An open newe! staircase, w th hand- 
rail and curtail step, for a storey raft. high. ‘n a space of 
8ft. 6n. by 12ft. 6n. ast prize, Z5 and silver medal; 
and prize. £3: 3rd prize. £1. Cass 2. А starrease semi- 
cireular on plan. with open string and ornamental balusters, 
rang from two sides to a central landing. rst prize. £7 
and silver medal: and prize. £33 3rd prize. £1. Cass 3. 
A double-hung sash window, circular-headed and circular 
on plan. with transom and fanhight. All sashés to be divi- 
del with moulded glazing bars. 
medal 2nd prze. £3; ard prize, Zr. Class 4. A 
square-headed. double-framed ex-panelled door, segmental 
on plan, with raised panels one side, moulded on the other. 
rs: prize, £3 and silver medal; and prze, £3: 3rd prize. 


fi. Class 3. A from door in mahogany or oak. suitable 
far a high-class house. rst prize. #3 and silve- medal; 


and prize. £3; 3rd prize, Lt. Class 6. 


Anv other piece 


Framed centering for a concrete | 


! 
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ist prize, £z and silver 
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of high-class joinery not coming under any of the above 
classes. ast prize, £5 and silver medal; znd prize, £y: 
grd prize, £1. ln addition, a gold medal will be awarded 
by the Worshipful Company of Joiners for the best ех, 
if of sufficient merit. in Division 1I., irrespective of clas. 
Division IV. | 
Open to cabiner-makers and woodworkers.—The followin: 
medals are offered to the 7 Trade” by the Joiners Compan, 
A certificate mus: be sent with each exhibit, stating that f 
has been -constructed bv British workmen. Class 1. A 
garden seat or table. and two stools. A letter must accom. 
pany the exhibit, stating that the firm will supply to th 
public, at the price fixed by them. which must not exces! 
#5. In awarding prizes, “simplicity of design,” “орх 
of construction" and "value" will be considered. Ist prze, 
silver medal; 2nd prize, bronze medal. Class 2. A monk’, 
bench, with lifting sea: and receptacle below. The hack 
to slide up and rest upon the arms, forming a table. 1x 
prize, silver medal; 2nd prize, bronze medal. Class 3. 
A simple hardwood sideboard, with plain or panelled back 
and drawers and cupboards below. ast prize, s lver тей; 
ond prize, bronze medal. 


Division V. 

Carving.—In this division che prizes are offered nv the 
Carpenters’ Company. Class 1. A frieze suitable for : 
chimnev-piece. ast prize, 43 and medal; and prize, £3. 
Class 2. A hardwood sereen, in two folds. Isi prize. £3 
and medal; 20d prize, 43. Class 3. Staircase newel 
with carved shaft and finial. rst prize, 4,5 and medal; an 
prize, 43. Class 4 A carved console bracket. not les 
than rit. sm. deep, or carved oak bench end. ist. prize. 
£5 and medal; 2ml prize, £3. Class s. An lon 
capital, with carved and panelled pilaster and carved bas" 
to a бі. pilaster or column. Ist prze, £5 and medal: 
ond prize. 43. Class 6. Three pieces of moulding, eai 
ıft. Jong. (1) To be carved O. G.: (2) To be carve! 
окоо; (3) To be a carved dead. Ist prize. Z3: mi 
prize, £2. Class 7. A carved panel, not less than 18:7. 
bv їзїш. ast prize, £3. 2nd prize, £2. Class 8. А 
carved Gothic cresting in oak, stable for a church seren 
design. Ist prize, J.5: 2nd pre. £2. Class 9. Am 
carved work not previously exhibited in open competi. 
and no: included in the above. 1st prize, Ls and medal: 


(5 
ond prize, £3; 3rd prize. £2; 4th prize. ZI. 


> 
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Division VIT. 

In this division the monev prizes are offered by m 
Carpemers’ Company, and the medals by the Joiners 
Company.—Open to amateurs only. Class 1. A picture 
frame in hard wood, at least rft. біп. by (f. rst pre. 
J.3 and medal; and prize. £ Class 2. A рее 6 
carving in soft wood, representing flowers or foliage. Is 
prize. 4.3 and medal; 2nd prize, £2. 
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Division VIII. | 

A prize of S720 is offered by the Carpenters’ Company lo: 
i cabinet in hard wood. 

In addétion to апу other prize that may be awarded, 4 
gold medal will be given bv the Worshipful Company of 
Joiners to the best piece of carving exhibited. if of suficien 
merit, irrespective of division or class. There will de 
extra prizes for exhibitors under the age of 21, who mu 
exhib t in any division. 

The companies well be glad to exhibit specimens of care 
mg of great excellence, ancient or historic furniture, archi- 
tectural models, specimens of timber. or any objects iluscrat 
ing the arts of joinery or carving, which well be instructive: 
and serve as examples to craftsmen, etc. N.B.—It wi 
not be possible to exhibit specimens which are very larg 
and occupy much space, except by previous arrangemen 
Every care will be taken of all loans, and they will he 
specially insured against fire. "mas 

The following gentlemen have consented to act as judge 
of the work exhilóted :—John Willson, Esq., J.P.. chairman 
(Past Master of the Carpenters? Company); Emest George 
Esq. (President, R.T.B.A.); Sir George Frampion, R.A: 
Henry Tanner, Jun.. Esq.. F.R.T.B.A. (President, Archi- 
tectural Association : Maurice H. Pocock, Esq. ns 
Master of the Carpenters’ Company); F. G. Rice, Ps 
(President. London Master Builders’ Association); W. E 
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Wallis, Esq. (President, Institute of Builders); Thos. F. 
Rider, Esq., С.С. (Past Master of the Joiners’ Company) ; 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., F.R.I.B.A.; George 
Clausen, Esq., R.A.; James C. Inglis, Esq. (President, 
Institution of Civil Engineers); W. Goscombe John, Esq., 
R.A.; С. F. A. Vovsev, Esq.; Alexr. R. Stenning, Esq. 
(President. Surveyors’ Institution); William F. King, Esq. ; 
H. Phillips Fletcher, Esq.. F.R.1.B.A., etc., etc. 
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HOUSB DRAINAGE AND SEWAGB 
DISPOSAL.* | 


By Mr. W. L. Scott-MONCRIEFF. 

™ONTLEMEN.—When I was asked to contribute a 
qu Paper and read it before the members of the Archi- 

tectural Association 1 accepted the invitation with 
the greatest pleasure. but when it came to writing 1 found 
the task was not so easy as at first appeared. The first 
d fficulty that occurred to me had reference to the section 
of the Associarion that ought to be particularly addressed. 
As a teaching body, which is its most important function, 
the students should have the first consideration, but they, 
after all, form only a small proportion of the total member- 
ship, so that the full-fledged architect could not be over- 
looked, and besides, there is a great distinction between 
the kind of address that is suited to the respective capaci- 
ties of the first. the second, and the third year student. 
All th’ngs considered, 1 came to the conclusion that a some- 
what discursive Paper might best meet the case.- and that 
for several reasons. To begin with, ft is hardly advisable 
thac such an opportunity should in any way take the place 
either of the text-book or the teacher. The subject of 
drainage and sewage disposal ^s so full of necessary detail 
that a single lecture is an altogether inadequate medium 
of instruction. and in domestic sanitation more especially 
there is nothing that can supply the place of actual praet ce 
and experience. The most carefully acquired knowledge 
from a printed book must always leave many points un- 
covered and difficulties unsolved when principles have to 
be put into practice, and it is for this reason that T would 
venture to suggest the necess'ty for students to be saturated 
with an understanding of the principles involved, so that 
when troublesome points arise, even if they are not settled 
in the best possible wav, they will, at any rate, be disposed 
of without anv disregard of the general conditions that are 
universally accepted as the essentials of success. 

Al! th's is obvious, and may be accepted as little better 
than a truism. bur, unfortunatelv, we have to deal with cases 
in which principles that have long been accepted as funda- 
mental. and the very basis upon whioh architerts have con- 
ce ved and executed their plans, have been again made the 
subject of discussion, and returned to the melting-pot of the 
unaccepted. It is here that T must address myself to the 
senior members of the Association, but in doing so I trust 
the voungest student may find something to think about, so 
that when his tum comes to take sides in the controversy 
he may bring h's full share of well-matured argument to 
assist in the best possible so'urion of the problems involved. 

I think everyone present will admit that the system of 
disconnecting the house-drain from the sewer has been so 
generally accepted, and has been so long in almost universal 
use, that it may be looked upon as a fundamental principle 
of good domestic sanitation. 

Within the last few vears this position has not only been 
attacked, but has been made the subject of argument from 
quarters that are too influential to be lightly disregarded. 
At the present moment the question is under the cons dera- 
ton of a Departmental Committee of the Local (Government 
Board, and I am not aware of the architectural profession 
having taken апу strong position as to their claim, their 
just claim. to take a leading part in the controversy. I 
think that architects are more inierested on behalf of their 
clients, who are. above all others, the householders and 
ratepayers of the community. than anv other profession, and 
l am afraid they hard'y realise the extreme importance of 
the issues that have heen raised. 

Many years ago, but within the recollection of many of 
us, ine only protection that existed against the dangerous 
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intrusion of sewer-gas to the interior of our dwellings con- 
ssted of an unventilated soil-pipe provided with a D trap, 
conneced to a pan-closet. The idea of making at some 
point a complete disconnection between the house-dratn and 
the publle sewer occurred to me, and no doubt many others, 
as an obvious precaution, but the honour of having put the 
proposal into actual practice, and giving publicity to the 
system rests, I believe, with the late Dr. Fergus, of Glasgow, 
who made a manhole in his back garden on tbe line of his 
house-drain, where he fixed an old-fashioned form of trap 
with a disconnecting channel. This arrangement I saw 
myself more than thirty years ago, and I was keenly alive 
to its obvious advantages. Soon afterwards the arrange- 
ment first used, by Dr. Fergus was improved upon by Mr. 
Buchan. who introduced an improved form of trap, which 
bore his name. and became widely adopted in connection 
with an access chamber. This system of disconnection has 
remained, with a few changes in details, the standard 
arrangement ever since, and its-adoption has spread all over 
the civilised world unchallenged until quite recently, when 
advocates have risen who almost demand that ét should no 
longer be used, and that the d sconnecting house-trap should 
be definitely abandoned. 

The first sign of revolt against this widely-accepted device 
of a disconnecting trap. so far as my information goes. 
came from the surveyor of one of the outlying London 
district councils, who undertook the somewhat laborious 
task of mak ng a systematic note of the actual working of 
several hundred disconnecting-traps in his own district, and 
tabu'ating the results. It appears from this examination 
that the habits of the householders fn that neighbourhood 
were, to sav the least, somewhat peculiar, and seem to 
have been prince pally characterised by their indifference to 
the disappearance of their scrubbish-brushes. which: the 
inspectors discovered in their disconnecting-traps. I think 
the obvious objection to making this information a ground 
for doing away with disconnecting-traps altogether is that it 
would not apply to other districts where the inhabitants are 
less indifferent to the dsappearance of their domestic 
appliances, and where a similar investigation would give 
totally different results. 

The other argument was in favour of a different Kind, 
and consisted of a suggestion. or claim, or demand that the 
local authorities should he free to make use of the ventilated 
sail pipes of the householders as a means for solving the 
problem of sewer ventilation, which surveyors have been 
unable to achieve in any other way. 

To this proposal 1 think there are many serious objec- 
tions, and the interests, as well as the prinoiples, that are 
at stake are of such importance that I hope my referring to 
them very shortly will not be considered out of place. The 
argument that a certain amount of carelessness is unavold- 
able in the cheaper k nd of houses occupied by people who 
are altogether indifferent to what goes on with their 
drainage. as I have said, disappears with the facts support- 
ing it, and can carry no weight where the carelessness 
referred to does not exist. The other argument thar the 
traps interfere with the use of soil pipes for the ventilation 
of the public sewers so as to avoid the use of street gratings 
is in a quite different category. It is true that sewer grat- 
ings on the level of the streets is not a samtiary arrange- 
ment, but. because sewer ventilation still offers many 
difficulties. it would surely be a mistake to interfere with 
the perfection that has been attained in our domestic sani- 
tation bv mix ng it up with defects in the public sewers 
with regard to which great efforts are now being made to 
find a remedy. In certain states of the atmosphere, and 
especially when the weather is calm, it would be a most 
risky svsiem that provided for foul sewers being ventilated 
through the house-drains and soil pipes where the gases 
would be absorbed by the water in the traps, and discharged 
as foul odours in the interior of the houses themselves. 
Against this most serious occurrence there could not be a 
remedy of апу kind, because the disconnection of which the 
trap is a necessary adjunct would be prohibited by the bv- 
laws which it is proposed to alter in order to give effect to 
the new proposals. 

Referring to the sewers, Sir Robert Rawlinson, who was 
a past-master in their construction, laid down the apparently 
reasonable proposition thar 3f they were laid with an 
adequate fall and were efficiently flushed, they would be 
self-cleansing, and that being so. their ventilation would be 


a s.mple operation if there were no faul gases to be dea!t 
with. "This seemed to be a simple solution of the problem 
by the exped'ent of avoiding the existence of the difficulty. 

I do not know if there are any sewers that comply with 
tue conditions he suggested, and in which no nuisance has 
ever occurred, bur it has transpired in ordinary practice 
that even sewers with ample falls and efficient flushing still 
g ve rise to emanations from the street gratings. It should 
be bserved that in practice (he flow varies greatly at 
different hours of the day and night, and tha: this must 
Invorve the existence of large surfaces that are so fouled 
as to g ve rise to the odours complained of. It has also 
been found that the movement of the air in sewers is of the 
most erratic kind, due to wind and other causes, and that 
arrangements thar work admirably under certain conditions 
altogether fail owing to sudden changes which ft is 'mposs!- 
b'e to control. 

It is difficult to arrive at reliable information as to the 
immediate effect of the existing arrangements upon the 
publie health, because other conditions overlap se as to 
make it difficu't to fix upon the one which is really account- 
able for the different death rates. There is certainly no 
immunity on account of a rapid fall ín a particular line of 
sewers, because the gases may find their wav most freely 
to the highest level. and the escape from the street gratings 
may be as bad, or even worse, at the top than at the bottom 
of the incline. | 

As matters stand at present it reallv amounts to this. that 
à sewer open from end to end, or. in other words, a well- 
constructed ditch, 15 just as much or as little Ukely to be a 
danger to hea'th as a sewer with its foul gases escaping in 
a more concentrated form at any particular pont. In this 
connection ‘it may be well to refer to the experience of 
Bristol. where no svstem of ventilation has vet been found 
which could he adopted in any one district of the city with- 
out being detrimental to others, and, this being so, they 
have not provided sewer ventilation of апу kind. АП the 
same, the houses have been provided with disconnecting- 
raps., and there is no evidence to be found in the death 
rates arising from diseases in апу wav attr butable to sewer 
gas, that can be regarded as unfavourable to the existing 
arrangements when compared with the death rate of other 
towns where the sewers are ventilated throughout. In any 
case, it seems a poor remedy for any evils that may exist 
to ventilate the gases from the sewers on or about the level 
of the windows where the greai majority of the occupants 
are in the habit of sleeping. My apology for hawng said 
so much upon khis aspect of domestic sanitation must be 
that it is a matter seriously affecting the interests of archi- 
tects’ clients, and that the revolutionary proposals I have 
referred to ought to have their very serious consideration. 

I do not know that with the short time at my disposal I 
ought to take up more of your time jn dealing with the 
subject of domestic drainage, as there is [ttle im dispute 
bevond what I have already dealt with, and unul these new 
suggestions were made. I think we were just. fied In con- 
sidering that we in this country had not only been the 
pioneers of sanitation, but had reached vo something very 
near perfection in its application. 

Before going on to deal with the subject of sewage dis- 
posal, there is one point on which I should make some 
remarks. as it must often prove to be a stumbling-block in 
the experience not onlv of the voung architect, but of every 
member of the profession who has to deal wah domestic 
sanitation, 1 refer to the question that often arises as to 
the amount of defect in an existing drain which justifies a 
recommendation for its complete renewal. As vou all 
know, the method that has been adopted for manw vears 
and which has superseded all other devices ^s the water test. 
In the case of stoneware pipes this ds a severe test, and it 
is «doubtful if it can always be regarded as a fair one. 
With so manv joints made in a way that is never dreamt of 
as a practical means of ‘bearing water pressure in other 
cases, such as the convevance of a water supply, it seems 
strange that it should be justfied in a conduit that is con- 
demned Af it is not wateratight when it happens to be used 
as à drain. Recent opinion as to the relation between bad 
smells and disease has not confirmed £he extreme wews that 
prevailed a few vears ago, and in any case no one suggests 
that a slight leakage of sewage several feet below the level of 
the ground even inside a house can be a serious danger to the 
health of the /nmates. If this were so, ir is obvious that, 
pro rata. a well-manured garden would be almost certain 
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death. Whether this view ds a right one or not, if an archi- 
tect does not condemn a drain for ihe smallest leakage that 
s perceptible under a water tesi, it is fairy certain tha 
some other expert, if hers called in, will find it incumbent 
on nm to do so, and in that event the archiect who ven- 
tured upon taking a common sense estimate of the danger 
will be looked upon by his quondam client as a man wao 
did not understand his own business. As a matter of fact, 
this has often occurred in practice, and new dra ns one after 
another have been frequently condemned in the same house 
on a change of tenancy or ownership dor some trifling 
failure in an arrangement which in practice is never 
subjected to a water pressure greater than tha: of the passing 
sewage, Which is practically no pressure at all. — ]t was 
from the considerat.on of these difficultes that I made up 
mv mind long ago to look at the question, not from the 
relative merits of stoneware or cast-iron, per se, as the bes 
material for the construction of house-drains, as if the water 
test had not come into vogue, but from the point of view as 
to which was best able to stand the test when applied. 
This was more than twenty-five years ago. The first large 
building which was redrained throughout with cast-iron 
pipes in London was the Found!ing Hosp'tal, where I was 
allowed a free hand. but it was several vears before the 
architectural profess.on began to see the necessity of con- 
sidering the subject mainly from the point of view of the 
water test. It is obvious that. (n the case of cast-iron pipes 
and «connections, the whole system should be capable of 
standing a high pressure of water without the slightest 
leakage, and that if any occurs the architect is quite justified 
in condemning them. | 

In looking back upon the early davs of domestic sanita- 
tion, I remember the enthusiasm with which many architects 
took up the crusade against the prevail ng defects: the oid 
pan-ciosets, the foul D traps, the unventilated soil pipes, 
the dip-stones and the bell-traps, all of which have now 
become ancient history. with which the young architect 
seldom has to deal with nowadays. Among these was my 
old friend Mr. Philp Webb, but the architect who was 
most distinguished for his direct and original contributions 
to the so'ution of the many unsettled practical problems o! 
that time was the Nestor of vour profession, Mr. Norman 
Shaw. What he made use of /n his own practice was an 
arrangement that not only prowded for a double discon- 
necdon of the soil pipe from the house-drain, but dd 
away with the use of a trap underneath the closets and sinks 
as well. This he accomplished by means of a hopper head 
into which the soil and sink p pes discharged at their upper 
extremities, with a corresponding disconnection on the 
ground level arranged with a gully-trap. In this manner 
he avoided the use of any closet or snk traps inside the 
house, to which 1 believe he had a strong objection, and he 
at the same time advocated the adoption of soil pipes of a 
small diameter to avoid any accumulations upon ther 
internal surfaces. It happens that a case came to my not.ce 
on'y last year in which these arrangements were condemned 
by a local authority as being inconsistent with their by-laws, 
and. in consequence, they were entirely removed, and venti- 
lated soil-pipes with traps ordered to be put in their place. 
1 mention this because it was found htat the svstem had 
worked exceedingly well for, 1 suppose, about twenty years) 
and it was discovered, on the removal of the soil pipes, 
wien were only three inches in diameter, that ther internal 
surfaces were as clean as the day upon which they had 
been fixed. It is probable that if this system had been in 
universal use the proposal to do away with the disconnect: 
ing-trap between the house-drain and the sewer would never 
have been made. | 

Coming now to the subject of sewage disposal, although 
my remarks should be confined to that part of it which 
most concerns the architect, namely, the drainage of country 
houses, it may be well to say something about the general 
principles which should apply when adopting what is known 
as the bacterial system of sewage disposal, which was ihe 
first to apply, in this country deliberately and in a prac cal 
form. It is needless to say that as a matter of fact the 
final purification of all foul matters has been due to the 
work of micro-organisms from the beginning of life on our 
planet, and that their work has been to restore organ С 
wastes to their inorganic elements so as again to allow of 
their being used for building up the life processes of plants 
and animals through successive generations. 

On the occasion last year of giving the course of Chad- 
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wick Lectures on Sanitation, at the London University, 1 
attempted to explain the processes that are now being 
invoked for the purification of sewage in a popular form, 
and, after dealing with the chem.cal aspects of the subject 
from the practical side, I endeavoured to describe the 
biological conditions that are necessary in order to arrive 
at satisfactory results. As these were put in the simplest 
wav, avo ding technicalities as much as possible, I hope I 
may be allowed to make one or two quotations. “There 
are two terms, aerobic and anaerobic, which are in constant 
use, for which we are indebted to the illuminating genius of 
Pasteur. They represent the div-ding-line between two 
kinds of micro-organisms, viz., those that can and those that 
cannot live without air; but it is a line that is frequently 
crossed. Without going into details, it is sufficient to 
observe that whether or not a particular organism can or 
cannot work in only one or in both of these conditions, the 
difference between the results achieved by the two classes 
of bacteria ds of the most remarkable kind. 

The anaerobic changes come under the general term of 
putrefacton, and the aerobic of oxidation, but they each 
break down organic substances into simpler molecular 
forms. About the great difference that exists between the 
two processes there cannot be any doubt, see ng that one 
produces gases that can be used as il'uminants, and the 
other, the aerobic group, those that will put out the light 
of a candle. The work of the two kinds of organisms, 
from a practical standpoint, must be judged from the effect 
they have in carrying on the required changes to the neces- 
sary standard of purification /n any particular case. and 
the whole object of dhe process is to take the greatest 
possible advantage of their natural functions.  Unfor- 
tunately the subject has hitherto been approached from an 
altogether unscientific standpornt, seeing that it has never 
been subjected to any method of measurement. The result 
has been, what must always be expected from rule of thumb, 
that no real progress in a scient fic sense has been ach:eved 
at all, and though a Royal Commission has been sitting 
for more than ten years, and spending large sums of money 
upon the collection of a vast accumulation of facts and 
figures, these can be of little value untl they can be 
corelated in terms of a common standard of comparison, in 
comprehens b'e terms. Jn such = case an architect who 
i; only concerned with practical results, but who is anxious 
to obtain some reasonable and definite knowledge such as 
he can obtain en other branches of his profession from text- 
books that deal with accurate and scientific data, may well 
be forg.ven if he is quite fogged when a client appeals to 
him for advice on the subject of sewage treatment by 
bacterial processes, and I am afraid that if he applied co 
the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal for specific 
advice they could only refer him to reports and minutes of 
evidence and appendices that would make confusion worse 
confounded, and be altogether beyond his comprehension. 

One point is fairly obvious, that an architect has to deal 
with the problen in one of its simplest forms because, 
while there are disturb:ng factors in the case of town sewage 
bv reason of trade wastes and other complications, he has 
to deal with it in a fairly normal and uniform condition. 
It follows that if any real progress had been made in the 
direction of a standard method of disposal the architect 
should have been the first to be able to take advantage of it. 

Turning your attention for a few minutes to what actually 
does occur when micro-organisms convert organic matters 
into their inorganic elements, it may be we!l to refer you to 
the highest results that have ever been obtained in the pur:- 
fication of purely domestic sewage 'bv bacterial processes. 
lt happens that the information is given in a much more 
detailed form than in anv other exper ments, because the 
changes are shown as they actually occur during the process 
of filtration. They are known as the Ashread experiments, 
and are clearly set forth in the table. Without going into 
technical details it will be sufficient to po'nt out that the 
great object ‘is to convert the polluting nitrogenous substances 
Into the mineralised form of nitrogen as nitric acid, in which 
they were originally assimilated by the ‘life processes of 
the plant or animal. This is done by the convers'on of the 
ammonia. and you will see from the table that as the one 
of these is decreased there is a corresponding increase in 
the other. This may be regarded as the whole rationale 
of the process. The results were obtained by first subject- 
ing the sewage to the action of the anaerobic or purrefaotive 
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fermentation carried by organisms that do not require air, 
but assimilate the chemically combined oxygen in the organe 
matter itself. It was long a question as to how long this 
putrefaction should be allowed to continue, but as the resu't 
of experiments which J carried out for a committee of the 
Surrey County Council quite recently, it was shown that 
with a well-arranged filter a wide range in the period of 
the putrefactive fermentation was permissible without seri- 
ously affecting the results. 

The most recent installation that has been carried out on 
these ‘lines has been for Messrs. Forsyth and Maule, at a 
large country house in Berkshire, and you w.ll see how 
the details have been arranged in the plan shown. Here 
the sewage is first delivered into a chamber in which a 
deep hip-stone is fixed. The effect of this is to force the 
incoming sewage in a downward direccion so as to allow 
the heavy inorganic matters to fall to the bottom, provision 
being made for its removal as occasion demands. The 
sewage overflows from the forward end of this chamber into 
the same kind of apparatus which I used in my Ashtead 
experiments, and to which I gave the name of a cultiva- 
tion-tank.” The object of this arrangement is to allow the 
sewage to impinge upon the surface of stones, with which 
the tank is filled, and which provide a permanent nidus, or 
resting-place for ithe anaerobic bacteria. Whether this is 
the best ararngement possible mav be called in question, 
but at any rate it is the one which has given far higher 
results than any other as regards the final effluent ^t. dis- 
charges from the filters. "The sewage remains in the “culti- 
vation-tank” for a period that depends upon the ratio 
between the rate of flow of the sewage and the cubic 
capacity of the tank, after deducting the d'splacement due 
to the flints or stones, and this must necessarily vary much 
longer during the night, ad much less during the day, and 
so on. In order to meet the case of the house being emptv 
or full, the tanks are arranged in a series of four. А 
irregularities are no doubt a disturbing factor, but from the 
recent experiments referred to a considerable range of 
variation makes no material change ‘п the results. The 
effluent from the cultivation-ranks escapes at practically the 
same level as the intake, and is then carried in a pipe to a 
distributing apparatus. known as Ph'dian's, which is self- 
acting, and is revolved bv the weight of the liquid roself. 
which falls evenly over the surface of the filter and dis- 
charges by its own gravity, first through three feet of graded 
filtering mater'al, and then through another pipe and distri- 
butor over and through another filter which was provided to 
meet the case of having to discharge into a river celebrated 
for its trout. Although this arrangement is practically the 
same in most respects as the one which I used partiy as 
regards the preliminary anaerobic tank in 1892, and wholly 
in the Ashtead experiments in 1897. 1 do not think it fails 
in anv wav to give effect to the most advanced 1deas of the 
present dav, but it has one great disadvantage and that is 
its cost. Although I have devoted nearlv twentv years to 
its development and have contributed a fu!l share of my time 
in attempting to put the whole subject on a more scientific 
and satisfactory footing, I cannot but think that in the case 
of country houses, at anv rate, there must be some more 
simple and inexpensive means of arriving at equally satis- 
factory results. I must also admit that, although the 
apparatus T have described was based upon the results of 
long experience, it, too, has been carried out to some extent 
by rule of thumb, and it is a question wrth me as to whether 
it would not have been better to get the actual facts before- 
hand with regard to this particular sewage. The difficultv 
is that do'ng so would have entailed the employment of a 
chemist and the use of a testing-apparatus beforehand, 
which, an the case of small installations, would be regarded 
as too expensive. though in nine cases out of ten it would 
be far the cheapest procedure in the long run. 

In towns. where millions of pounds of the ratepavers’ 
monev have been absolutely wasted upon schemes that have 
been approved by the Local Government, but have proved 
fur le, it is a different matter, because in such schemes the 
cost of arriving at definite information and safe conclusions 
beforehand would be trifling. whereas in the case of an 
ordinary country house it may be prohibitive. 

One thing I ought to refer to 15 the question of nuisance 
arising from sme'l in small bacterial installations, and the 
other is that of the attention required to keep them in 
proper working order. 
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I have found 


that in cultivation-tanks and s milar 
Arrangements 


there is a period in their maturing that gener- 
ally occurs about a fortnight from the sewage being first 
applied, when very offensive odours may be expec ted, but 
that this passes off in a few days and afterwards smells only 
occur during certain changes in the weather that are not 
frequent, such as when it is thundery or during а very low 
barometric pressure. This, of course. is not pleasant. but 
in the light of recent knowledge there is no reason'to sup- 
pose that these odours have anv really bad effect on health. 
Of course, this may not hold good in the case of nervous 
people who make up their minds that an illness and a smell 
are sin the nature of cause and effect because they noticed a 
smell so many «days before the illness commenced, but the 
experience of those who have to deal constantlv with 
sewage works. and who are an exceptionally healthy ‘body. 
shows that these smells are not dangerous. The case of 
Birmingham may be quoted, where twenty millions of 

gallons. of septic sewage are being actually sprayed into 
the atmosphere within a short distane e of the town without 
a protest of any kind. ‘This is, 1 think, carrving matters 
too far. and even if m predieron that Birmingham will 
one dav have a rude aw akening by reason of an epide mic of 
some sort, in any case the system is most offensive. 

When these cultivation-tanks receive a little intel gent 
attention they yo on doing their work for’ veas without 
trouble of any kind. One installation occurs to me which 
was put down by Mr. Phikp Webb about fifteen vears ago 
in the neighbourhood of East Grinstead, and has worked 
quite satisfac torilv ever since. 

RS Te a sufficient fall is available and an efficient system 

bacterial filtradon adopted, there ús no difficulty in dis- 
DEE of the effluent bv passing it into апу stream thar is 
not used for drinking. In the case of Sta nes it is allowed 
to pass into the Thames direct from the filters. When 
filtration is not available it requires a very porous soil to 
admit of the discharge being disposed of `n underground 
open-jornted pipes. In suc ass it is better to pass it 
through long shallow channels on the surface of the land, 
though this, of course, ean only be done when the necessary 
‘and is available. 

I still think that some more simple devices may be found 
for dealing with the drainage of country houses than those 
which I have described, and T hope it тау fall to the lot 


of some of the vounger members of the Architectural 
Assomation to discover them. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


IN the New Theatre in New York, the” Lames” says, we have 
a handsome stone building in the Late Italian Renaissance 
style, well situated and overlooking Central Park. 
Extemally it suggests the Sansovino Library in the Piazza di 
San Marco at Venice. The architects. Messrs. Carrere and 
fortunate 


Hastings, were in the latitude they enjoyed, 
and at an expenditure of £500,000, have su¢ceeded in 
combining the best ideas of existing Continental theatres 
with the most modern notions of comfort and stage 
machinery. Thus, besides auditorium and stage, there are | 


a foyer, which may fitly compare with the finest European 
examples ; two grand staircases (not, unfortunately, 
marble); a roof garden, itself partly roofed with glass; 
excellent accommodation for the actors, 
room and librarv. The building is equipped with lifts, the 
passages are w ile and well lighted, the doors of entry and 
exit numerous. The stage— ooft. in width. with rr2ft. of 
space above and 42ft. Pen um all the od and many 
new mechanical devices. As for the auditorium, its ellipti- 
cal form. modelled after Вау yreuth, renders possible a clear 


of 


and 
including a green- 
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view of the stage from every seat, whether on the floor «i 
the house or in the galleries, of which there are three 
The whole is in grev “and gold, giving a soft and graceful 


effect. 


SOME months ago it was announced that the Governmey. 
through the Woods and Forest Department, had grante 
a fe m on the west side of the king's Park, Stirling. for 
the purpose of a small holding experiment. The grow 
set apart for the scheme extends to about зо acres, ani 
lies to the west of Foxes Wood, quite close to St. Thomas ; 
Well Farm. There will be ten houses in the farm colon: 
which is to be establishd, with accommodation for a hore 
and ten cows. The houses are all to be of brick, and vil 
consist of three blocks containing two houses, one block «i 
three houses, and one single house. All are to be equippe? 
with modern conveniences, including baths and cookix 
ranges. The arrangements on behalf of the Crown hare 
been male by Mr. Robert Maclurin. Linden House. hi 
expected that the outlay on the buildings and other work 
connected with the colony will amount to £3.500. The 


various contractors, who are all Stirling tradesmen, have 
now been fixed. 


TRADE NOTES. 
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OWING to the great demand for the patent Manchester grate, 
stove, and ventil: ators, Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother 
of Manchester, have heen compelled to largely extend thei 
works. and they have accordingly removed to new premise. 
viz., The Manchester Stove W orks, Failsworth, Manchere:. 
The change in adress has necessitated alterations in the 
A address and telephone number, which now ar 


Shorland, Fatlsworth, and No. 319 Failsworth, Manchester, 
respectiv elv. 


Messrs. SMITH AND STEVENS. electric 


and hydraulic n 
manufacturers, of London. 


have for family reasons converte 
their business into a limited company under the title « 
Smith. Major and Stevens, Ltd. No shares have bec 
offered to the public, and the previous owners, Messrs, С. 6. 


Major, E. C. Stevens, and P. H. Stevens. together wit 
Mr. P.C. Major, become directors, with Mr. C. G. May 


as charman. 


THE entire sanitary installation of the New Automobile 
Club bulding. including all fittings, which is in coum 
of erection on the site of the old War Office, Pall Mar. 
under the direction of Mesi. 
Mewes and Davis, and her 
Purchase, architects, is to F 
carried out by Messrs. Пош 
and Co. Limited. santan 
engingers, Lambeth, London. 


| 


THE stained glass and е. 
glazing on the new churi = 

Helen: s Bav, co. Down. have 
been executed by Mr. Andros 
Stoddart, of Long Row. Notts 
ham. In a hre light win ion 
in the chancel, the Archanges 
“Raphael,” “Uriel,” and Gabre 
are all depicted in leaded z. 

excepting the flesh, QUE 

painted. The robes are à 
a thick, whiie glass, the w! 
oniv being en colour. 
a small illustration of 

A e hael.” 
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ON TRAINING. 


OME enthusiasts might be inclined to argue that the 
trouble we take to educate and examine the average 
architect does not really much matter, because the 

average architect can never produce anything than can give 
any real stimulus to our pleasure or enjoyment of art. But 
whilst this would possibly be an extreme and a wrong view 
to take, there can be no doubt that by fixing a sort of 
standard of accomplishment which may be possible of 
attainment by the average man, we are largelv creating 
opportunities for the commercial success of inferior men, to 
the detriment of the chances of the better sort. Whilst we 
are very sorry that a building speculator sheuld call himself 
an architect, and indeed seriously consider himself as 
such, though he has not one glint of artistic insight, we 
still feel that the public is better served by absolute tree 
trade in art, rather than by registering a standard of 
accomplishment which most average men can attain, and 
that may be absolutely independent of any artistic intuition 
whatever. We are manufacturing so-called architects at a 
prodigious pace to-day, and whilst we are sorry for them, 
and sorry тог the public, we are most sorry for the art 
which they will only help to obscure. We should like to 
call our readers' attention to the Paper by Mr. К. Weir 
Schultz on Practical and Theoretical Training, which we 
publish to-day, because it is expressive of the opinions of 
one who ranks amongst the (comparatively) few architects 
who are born and not made. He is competent to speak to 
masons and carpenters and plasterers, because he thinks 
with the materials which they use. It was pertinently re- 
marked to us the other day, of the work -of our most 
vitally interesting modern domestic architecture, that it Is 
the work of a man who is dealing direct with the materials 
by which his art is built up, and that his cultured and 
theoretical knowledge might be safely left to keep pace 
with his intuitive instinct for dealing with the substances 
with which he works. More and more as the vears go by, we 
should all feel that we, as architects, have to keep this 
instinct alive and vital, if our work is not to become buried 
under a dull pedantry and an inanimate mechanism. And 
that is why we regret the decline of apprenticeship and 
pupilage in favour of technical schools and classes. It is 
only by direct contact with work and materials that the 
architect and the craftsman can hope to be proficient in 
any true sense. We therefore welcome the strong emphasis 
laid on this aspect of education and training by those like 
Mr. Schultz, whose fundamental thoughts on architecture 
are bound up with craftsmanship and the right handling of 
materials. The design of . modern architecture seldom 
strikes one as essentially sympathetic to the materials used, 
and vet it should be that before all things. Craftsmanship. 
which concerns itself with the appropriate working of 
materials, must be subordinate to architectural fitness as 
to proportion and distribution, and the architect has much 
to consider besides craftsmanship. Yet without some train- 
mg as to craftsmanship, the architectural student is but 
poorly equipped. 


— 


OLD PARK, ENFIELD. 


HE ever-widening wave of the Metropolis that is 
gradually absorbing those more favoured corners of 
Middlesex, which, until a few wears ago, could be 

found to give a marked distinction to the county, seems 
to be a process which will eventually end in the complete 
merging of London's own county with the one that t nas 
accounted for so largelv already. Enfield, close upon Hert- 
fordshire, has all but lost its country spirit, and its old 
houses are disappearing to make wav for new estates that 
are to. provide justification for the tentacles of tram lines 
which may be said to start upon their insidious journevs 
at Finsbury Park. | | 
The above remarks are occasioned by the sale of the 
contents of Old Park, Enfield, the seat of the late Edward 
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Ford, who wrote a history of Enfield (1873), and now to 
be dispersed by the order of Mr. John Ford, F.S.A. The 
sale will be but a prelude, we suppose, to the demolition 
of the mansion and the cutting up of the grounds, and. 
indeed, the dispersal of the lots will mean the disappear- 
ance of a large part of the exterior of the house as it now 
stands. 

It is these “out-of-door” effects,” rather than the actual 
contents of the house, that have made the sale especially 
interesting, and the particulars of several of the lots are 
worthy of being extracted from the pages of the very cate- 
fully prepared sale catalogue of Messrs. Knight, Erank, and 
Rutley. 

We do not know exactly how this collection came to be 
made, or how long the house has stood empty, but there 
is a look about the place now as though the rooms had 
known only the charge of the housekeeper, and the paths 
as being unvisited by gardeners of late. The mansion of 
Old Park, once a rangers lodge attached to the Palace 
of Enfield, is described in Ford's “Enfield” as being a com- 
parativelv modern residence, the transformation of the little 
that was left of the original structure. To this, then, came 
to be added, bit by bit, remnants of old houses in the 
neighbourhood, from London itself, and further afield, stones 
removed from their original setting to be worked into a 
new tout ensemble we may say, for who would have guessed 
that the gateways, the terrace walls, the very railings, the 
vases, and almost every other adornment of the gardens, 
would one dav come to be figured with the chalk of the 
auctioneer. | 

Not onlv is almost every separate piece of stonework ia 
the beautiful grounds a different lot, but every such lot of 
such an origin as to make one wonder at the extraordinary 
assiduitv of the collector, and the uncommon service into 
which the collector's instinct has here been pressed. 

Appropriately can we imagine Charles Lamb visiting Old 
Park—as Lamb, living for many years at Chase Side, 15 
one of the first names that Enfield conjures up—before that 
of Keats, who has more endeared genii loci preserved to 
him. And here are all the things Lamb would have loved, 
loved to tally with, not merely for their own sake as old 
things, but for their old association: in the new association, 
feeling the poetry of them “as the poetry of things old 
indeed, but surviving’ as an actual part of the life of the 
present, and as something quite different from the poctry 
of things Kathy gone from us and antique.” 

The straved monuments of London and its environs have 
often been commented upon. Perhaps the most famous is 
Temple Bar, in Theobald's Park hard by, and the little 
town of Swanage has often been referred to as containing 
a heterogeneous collection of considerable relics of old 
buildings. But none of the following would seem.to have 
been noted by recent correspondents on the subject. 

The most complete object is the open garden temple 
from Canons, the Duke of Chandos's extravagance at 
Edgware, which was demolished, somewhat in the manner 
of this mansion's fate, piecemeal; and the marble staircase 
and columns of which were made use of in Chesterfield 
House. This temple forms a pleasing entry to a large, 
square lawn enclosed by holly hedges, round which are 
ranged a succession of stone objects all worked into a 
subsidiarv use as garden architecture—ornaments from the 
garden of Earl Tylney's great house at Wanstead, where 
Louis XVIII. and the Prince de Condé stayed; a statue 
of Bacchus from the Italian garden of Isaac D'Israeh, 
another of Enfield’s celebrated inhabitants; and, on the 
further side of the square, facing the temple. great terminal 
figures from Butterwick House, Hammersmith, which com- 
plete the classic nature of the whole of this enclosure, as 
though the open space were reserved, not for bowls or 
tennis. as vou might think, but for more priestly rites. 

In another part of the garden is the front of a temple 
from Northumberland House. not put to quite such an 
advantage. | 

The lawn below the: terrace front is covered with statues, 
vases, urns, sundials, and lead figures from diverse sources 
too mumerous to mention in detail. The terrace itself is 
made up of several items which must not, however, be 
passed over. The greater part of the balustrading, in 
excellent condition, is from Wren’s demolished church of 
St. Bene't, Gracechurch Street, pulled down in 1867; the 
steps to the terrace contain six Portland stone balls from 
old Montague House which the British Museum usurped, 
and round the balustrading are ranged twelve similar balls 
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from the old Piccadilly screen to Burlington House. (We! 
have never been able to discover what has become of the | 
columns from this screen, which lay for so long in Battersea 
Park. Recent enquiry of the London County Council | 
elicited the fact that the stones were no longer in their. 
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possession.) Behind the balustrading there is à banked | 


yew hedge 15ft. deep, forming a perfect setting to so much 
old ‘stonework ; both must suffer $rredeemablv when thev 


In another corner is the balustrading from the tower of 
another of Wren s vanished churches—St. Dionis, F enchurch 
Street, built in 1674, and pulled down in 1878—a peculiar 
balustrade not of the usual baluster design. 

Other reminiscences of Wren’s work are to be found in 
six cherub heads from his church of St. Mary Somerset, 
Thames Street (1695), demolished in 1867, and there are 
two stone capitals from the chancel-arch of still one mors , 
of his churches, which here stand at the top of a flight of 
Steps in the more distant part of the gardens. 

On the lawn at the back of the house, which is surrounded 
by a circular entrenchment, said to be Roman, stands 
isolated a sundial formed from a balustrade of old London 
Bridge, dated 1824; most of this balustrading is now part 
of Herne Bay pier, it тау be remembered. Another item 
connected with London Bridge, and, curiously so, is the 
pair of iron tripod censers placed there in March, 1863. 
to mark the entry into London of Alexandra, “sea-king's 
daughter from over the sea," before her marriage. Опе 
wonders how these censers ever came to be removed from 
that post of significance. But when the Wellington clock- 


| 
1 
come to be dissociated. | 
| 
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tower has peregrinated to Swanage. which is just as inex- 
plicable. 
It is more natural to fnd memorials of Sir Hugh 


Myddelton, whose river runs so near, the conception of 
which can be held in a measure to be responsible for much 
of the growth of Greater London ; there are antique garden 
omaments from his house at Bush Hill, that stood in the 
vicinity, and a curious twelve-sided sundial from the same 
garden. 

A few pieces of carved friezes come from the Roval 
Palace (" Enfield. House’); Lord George Gordon's house 


бап effective frieze of modelled plaster. 


ularly 


at Enfield has contributed the bases to one of the carriage- . 


drive gate-piers, and another “lot” whieh shows the 


svnthetical nature of the external appurtenances is a length 


of coping-stone surmounted by an elaborate cheveux de frise. 
There is probably not much more in existence of Harringay 
House, Hornsey, than the stone font here preserved. On. 
comes across these names as something bizarre who has 
not thought much about the history of these places of once 
separate entity, | 

From an Oxford church come seven carved heads: and 


5 a š | 
the old stone font, together with carved oak cominunion- | 


table from Edmonton Parish. Church, where Lamb is buried. 


have found a home in this hospitable garden that 1s now 


to be disturbed. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HERE is undoubtedly a very strong feeling o 
oppostion to the new bridge for the Thames 
which will probably carry а certain degre 

disaster along its course. It need not nes 


OL 


‘sarily spoil Queen Victoria Street, for a finely-designed 


viaduct crossing that thoroughfare might be an acquisition. 
But that such a long .line of approach on either side o 
the river to the bridge proper 's likely to be pleasing we ven 


much doubt. 


Ir was a pleasure to go over the fine new Orient liner the 
"Orvieto," this week, and to note one of the latest and best 
achievements of the profession in dealing with the interior 
decoration of a great ship. Though the work is amongs 
the least florid of its kind, the architectural quality is most 
agreeable. The beautiful blue wood panelling in the lounge 
produces a most refined and dainty effect, and in its mould. 


angs and carvings follows the fine traditions we have handed 
¡down in the work of Saint Paul's Cathedral. 


It 15 treated 
with a simplicity and restraint which add much to the value. 
The smooking-room ds panelled round in Austrian oak, and 
finished with a texture and colour (probably owing partly to 
the sand blast) which g ve much interesting quality. The 
lantern Hight As well managed, and above the panelling ty 
The apartment is, 
"n fact. just bike a pleasant br lard-room in a country house. 
The dining saloon is excellently treated, and has a parii- 
fine buffer treated with some originality. The 
mustc-roam and staircase also contain some admirable work. 
and the members of the Architectural Association cannot 
fait to find much interest in their visit to this splendid box 
to-morrow, This we should sav, the best all-round 
effort of the architect, Mr. A. N. Prentice, in this direction. 


* 


15, 


IT was a matter for regret that Mr. Inigo Triggs was unable 
o read his Paper, on Town Planning at the Institute on 
Monday. In the d'scussion the most pertinent remarks were 
made by Mr. Wm. Woodward, as the most impertinent were 
bv someone else. But the Paper and discussion should te 
of use 5n drawing attention to the deplorable condition 
London is in as regards its plann'ng in the future. It was 
à sm of the (mes that Mr. Triggs pointed out the prob- 
ability that we should have to provide altght.ng places and 
tral grounds for flving machines, and he foreshadowed tie 
possibility of Hyde Park becoming the aviation place, wt 
Sgande sheds to accommodate a fleet of dir:gibles. 

IN hs presidential address to the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, Mr. Perey Robinson suggested tha! 


¿tae local advisory committee, proposed to be formed in con- 


In concluding our survey of this goodly assembly of ' 


time-honoured objects, we must refer to the important lead 
figures, and fine panelled lead cisterns (initialed and dated). 
many of which are illustrated in Inigo Prigg’s "Formal 
Gardens of England." The figures include one removed 
in 1839 from the Market-place at Market Lavington, Wilts ; 
a fine par of Shepherd and Shepherdess from the old 
Vauxhall Gardens, and a charming Jester, the origin of 
which is not stated. There is also an admirable zine life- 
size Pan from the '62 Paris Exhibition. 

The last to be mentioned in particular must ‘be the figure 
of a negro bov bearing the army; of the last surviving director 


to Lamb. And we go on to discover the railings of the 
very house in Threadneedie Street, the house of the first 
essay :— Reader, in thy passage from the Bank.” Nor is 
this all of Elia, for there are four stone balls from the 
stairway in Garden Court, Temple. “the most elegant spot 
in the Metropolis,” where he deplores the even then fast 
vanishing things of the city. | 

Such is the collection which this week has been ruth- 
lesslv split up into its component parts, and it will be 
interesting to watch the sulvequent history of so many 
restless remnants, moved from this, their second abiding 
place. | Max JUDGE. 
| ж——- 
Mr. Isaac SUMISON, of Penryn House, 106, New Bridge 
Road, Bath. for many years a chairman of the Bath Stone 
(Limited), left estate of the gross value of 430.826. 


Firms 


of the South Sea Company, which brings us once more back 


nection with town planning schemes, might be useful not 
only in connection with the immediate object in view, but 
that the scope of their work might well be extended to 
watching over the artistic amenides and evolution of our 
towns and cities in other directions. This appears to us 4 
pertinent and useful suggestion. 


MR. ALDERMAN MAX CLARKE, F.R.I.B.A.. as Mayor o 
Ho'born, had the honour of presenting an address to king 
Manuel of Portugal on Wednesday. 


Ir the illustration n a daily paper of the presentation 
casket to King Manuel is a fair record of the best we сап 
do in this direction, we may say good-bye to our vaunted 
progress in art. We should have thought that with sue 
firms as the Bromsgrove Guild and such workers as Mr. 
Henry Wilson. Mr. Nelson Dawson. Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 
ete., we might have produced something ind:cative ol 
progress in the arts. At is probably difficult to find where 
the best stuff mav be obtained! You will find an architect 
ordering tiles and bricks to ‘be sent from one end 0 
England to the other to get a good result. 


AT the annual gathering of the Leeds and Yorksh re Aar 
iectural Society, af the Queen's Hotel. Leeds, on Thursday 
evening, November 11. Mr. Percy Robinson. F REB. 
delivered his presidential address. The President E 
cordially thanked for hs address on the motion of: “ 
Butler Wilson, F.R.I.B.A.; In seconding the motion, Мт. 
Bowman took exception to the President's commendation 


r . . . T Ay Na) allv. 
he Town Planning Bi, a motion which he, persona. 
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regarded as having been framed by a body of gentlemen 
possessing scant knowledge of towu planning, and, as such, 
of little use to a city like Leeds. Tae proceedings terminated 
in an enjoyable smoking concert, which was appreciatively 
received by numerous members and friends present. 
During the evening the pr.zes awarded to the successful 
students in the society's annual competition were distributed. 
The next general meeting wil! be held at the society's rooms 
in Park Street, Leeds, on Thursday evening, November 25. 
when Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs will deliver a lecture on “ An 
Unknown Italian City.” 


THe Bricish School at Rome held its annual meeting on | 


Tuesday, at Buriington House. In the annual report it 
was stated that the year 1908-9 had been marked by two 
features of special interest—ihe successful excavations in 
Malta carried out by the Government with the collaboration 
of the school, and the compet on of the catalogue of the 
Capitoline Museum. These two undertakings had been 
carried on without prejudice to the dailv routine of the 
school. Some twenty-five students and associates had 
profited by the facilities offered for the prosecution of the 
many branches of study which Rome and Italy afforded. 
S; William Richmond moved the adoption of the report, 
and Sir Rennell Rodd, in seconding, said what they at 
presen: wanted was students. 


—x— 


COMPETITIONS. 


We understand that about 174 designs were received for the 
new grammar school at Preston. The fol'ow.ng awards 
have been made: First premium, £50 (Design No. 9). 
Messrs. Woolfall and Eccles, Bank Buildings, бо, Casile 
Street, Liverpool. Second premium, 4,30 (Design No. 97), 
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Mr. Arthur T. Greenwood, of 92, Market Street, Manches- | 


ter. Third premium, £20 (Design No. 134), Messrs. 
Packer, Drewitt and Drewitt, of Shaftesbury Build'ngs, 
Southport. 


——— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“LITTLEHOME,” KENDAL. 


C. F. A. Voysey, Architect. 
This house is now being built at Kendal, for A. W. 
Simpson, Esq., by Mr. Т. W. Howie. The joinery work 


is by Messrs. Hayes and Parkinson, and the plumbing by | 


Mr. Wm. Parsons, all of Kendal. The walls and dressings 
are of local stone, and the roof is to be covered with Kirby 
Iveleth Green slates. All the joinery is in oak, and the 
skirtings are Rust's green glass tiles, let in flush with 
plaster. The windows have no linings, the curtains being 
hung to the lintels, and the sills formed with green glazed 
Dutch tiles. The walls are rough one-coat praster, dis 
tempered white. 


SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, MARTON. 


JAMES Forses, Architect. 
THE problem of the semi-detached house has been one 
which has troubled the speculative builder a good deal more 
than the architect. and he has managed to present for the 
public benefit all its horrors well pronounced. There 
have been many clever essays by architects, and some of 
these we have published, for it appears certain enough 
that the economy of land space. even if not in actual build- 
ing. is rea] enough to ensure the constant adoption of this 
type of house. The illustrations we publish to-day show 
with what quality of simplicity in treatment and pleasantness 
of arragement the semi-detached house may be invested 
Though a clever scheme may sometimes be adopted by which 
one of the pair manages to turn :ts back on the other, so as 
10 avo'd overlooking to а large extent, there can be little 
doubt that the most economical and pleasant results are to 
be obtained on some end lines, as those adopted in the 
design we now give. The projection of a back wing is far 
enough removed from the back sitting-room window to 
avoid any ‘serious interference with the outlook. The wide 
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hall (with fireplace), the easy stairs (4ft. wide and 6j in. 
rise), the werllighted staircase, the separation of din ng- 
room and kitchen from the other rooms, and the capita! 
upstairs plan show how carefully the architect has thought 
out the plan. The fronts are executed in sand-faced, hand- 
made bricks, 24 in. thick, with a Jin. joint; these are made 
by Messrs. Wray and Sons, of York. Old handmade tiles, 
from Messrs. Tuckers, Loughborough, in various texiures, 
are laid indiscriminately. There are lead flashings, tles 
being used tilted and tucked into the brickwork, with an 
inch chase, and pointed with cement. The rooms have a 
clear height of nine feet. The doors are three paneled, as 
in old country houses, with ovolo mould on the styles. The 
door and window archirraves Ene together wth picture 
rail, to give an unbroken frieze. The district where the 
houses are built is a pretty one, only four miles out from 
the town of Middlesbrough. The terrace is formed natur- 
ally out of the slope of the ground. 


DESIGN FOR A HOUSE. 


C. F. A. Voysey, Architect. 
' —s* ~ 
THE LATE MR. we WORTHINGTON, 


\ \ TE much regret to hear of the death of Mr. Thomas 
Worthington, of Manchester, who has for many 
years been one of the best-known and most 
respected members of the architectural profession. Mr. 
Worthington retired from practice only some three years 
ago, and was 84 years of age at the time of his decease. 
We are indebted to the “Express” for many interesting par- 
ticulars of his career. He will be remembered by many 
as one of the strongest competitors for the new town hall 
at Manchester. At a comparatively early age he left school 
to enter the office of Mr. Harry Bowman, a scholarly archi- 
tect of literary tastes, who afterwards took Mr. Crowther 
into partnership. He served his articles with this firm, and 
during this time was founded his very accurate knowledge 
of architectural detail, which was extended by the measure- 
ment, in company with Mr. Bowman, of medizval work, 
principally undertaken with a view to the publication of 
Bowman and Crowther's “Churches of the Middle Ages ” 
(a most admirable publication), many of the fine illustra- 
tions in which were his work. 
. When nineteen years old, he won the Isis gold medal 
given bv the Society of Arts for a design of a church, and 
two years later, in 1846, an essay obtained tor him the 
silver medal of the Royal Society of British Architects. Ву 
these successes and through his elder brother, Mr. Samuel 
Barton Worthington, at that time engineer of the Lancashire 
and Carlisle Railway, he became known to Sir William 
Tite, who invited him to join his staff for the building of 
the Carlisle railway station. In 1847 the work there was 
suspended owing to the railway crash, and Mr. Worthington 
made use of his enforced holiday to visit Italy. 

While in Italy—first in Rome, afterwards in Florence 
and other Tuscan towns, which had a great fascination for 
him—he made a large number of beautiful studies and 
sketches as well of the best Renaissance as of Gothic 
examples. His own work was much influenced by what he 
saw in Italy, though his designs were always essentially 
English in feeling.. During this visit to Italy he carefully 
studied the works of the Italian masters of painting, and the 
knowledge thus obtained was of much use in his subsequent 
work in connection with the art institutions of Manchester. 
On retuming to England he worked for a time in London 
with Sir William Tite, and then settled in Manchester. 

His first work of any size was the Overseers’ and Church- 
wardens’ Offices in Fountain Street; after these he built 
several large baths and washhouses, the Lancaster railway 
station, and numerous private houses. To the important 
works of his later vears must be added Manchester College, 
Oxford, Brookfield Church, Gorton, and other churches, 
and the memorial fountain to Lord Frederick Cavendish at 
Bolton Abbey. Hospital work formed a considerable part of 
his practice, and here he obtained much help from a corre- 
spondence with Miss Florence Nightingale. He was one 
of the first architects to adopt the pavilion svstem of hospital 
planning, and he built the Roval Infirmary at Halifax, the 
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Royal Infirmary at Wigan, the Royal Bath Hospital at Harro- 
gate, the Chorlton Union and Prestwich Infirmaries, the 
Convalescent Institution, Liverpol, and other similar insti- 
tutions. Other work was done in partnership with Mr. 
Elgood, who died in 1893, and with his son, Mr. Percy 5. 
Worthington, who became his partner in 1891, and who 
now carries on the practice. 

Mr. Worthington became a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1865, and was its vice-president from 
1885 to 1889. He was president of the Manchester Society 
of Architects irom 1875 to 1877, and for many vears took 
an active part in its work. Perhaps his chief interest out- 
sule his profession was the work of the Royal Manchester 
Institution, of which he was president for several years. 

Án estate in. Worcestershire, descending from the Scott 
family of Stourbridge, came to him as life tenant, the admin- 
istration and development of which formed a large part of 
his hfe's work, and during his later years occupied much 
of his time, not only with a view to the interests of his 
children, but also for the benefit of the neighbourhood and 
his tenants. 

The “Express” well savs:—" Mr. Worthington ever main- 
tamed the highest standard of professional honour and 
integrity. His was emphatically a long life well spent, 
and by his death Manchester loses one of her most honoured 
and distinguished citizens.” 


——X——— 
NEW BRIDGE OVER THE THAMES. 


02 Tuesday, the City Corporation decided to entirely 
rebuild Southwark Bridge, with a gradient similar to 

that ot Blackfriars, at a cost of £261,000, and to erect 
a new bridge over the river, with its northern end giving 


out at the east of St. Paul's Cathedral, at a cost of 
£1,646,983. At the meeting, a deputation of ratepayers 


suggested. the rebuilding of Southwark Bridge first, as а 
test of the accommodation, before going to the enormous 
cost of the new bridge. 

Mr. W. W. Green moved an amendment to the effect that 
the report be agreed to except as to the erection of the new 
bridge, “which this Court does not consider needful at 
present." He argued that the proposed new bridge would 
create greater congestion than ever in Cannon Street, and 
the corporation. would be taking a great risk of driving some 
trade out ot the City altogether. Mr. Deputy George 
Edwards seconded, and said they did not want to widen 
their streets for trams and costers. Mr. Deputy Sayer con 
tended that it was easier to get about the City now than ever 
it was. “Weare nearly a million in debt now," he remarked, 
“and they want to pawn us for another sixty years.” Mr. 
Deputy Wallace strongly supported the amendment, and 
said the new bridge would cause loss of rateable value in 
the City, while the viaduct over Queen Victoria Street would 
destroy the view of that thoroughfare. It the London 
County Council came up with a scheme for a bridge on the 
western boundary of the Citv—as suggested by the Roval 
Commission—the corporation might give them half a million 
towards it. After further discussion, Mr. Algar, in closing 
the debate, said that prior to the opening of the Tower 
Bridge, 23.000 vehicles crossed Fondon Bridge daily 
To-day, London Bridge took about 20,000 and the Tower 
Bridge between 14,000 and 15,000. He left the Court to 
imagine what the condition of London Bridge and its 
approaches would now have been if the Tower Bridge had 
net been built. 

On a division, the amendment was lost by 34 votes, and 
the report was subsequently adopted. 


— 


SOUTHAMPTON Fasc Screct Baptist Church and Schools are 
designed in late Gothic freely treated. Externally the 
facings are of red bricks, with Bath stone dressings. 1 he 
complete scheme embraces church with lofty tower. seniors 
school. intermediates! school, and juniors! school. Тһе 
latter section of the school is to be omitted for the present. 
The cost of the portion to be executed at the present time 
is about £6,000. The arch:tects whose des gos were 
selected in a recent competition are Messrs. George Baines 
and Son, 5 Clements Inn. Strand, London. 
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PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL TRAINING: 


By R. WEIR SCHULTZ. 


HAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—When I was askel 
„ by your education committee to lecture before voy, 
it seemed to me that my subject must of necem 
be one having a direct bearing on the education of th. 
architect; and, mark me, I don't say the young architect, 
because, to my mind, we ought, all of us, old and young, 
to be learners all the time, for the longer we live, and tr 
longer we practise our vocation, the greater seems to be the 
amount of knowledge that is still bevond our ken. 1 hate often 
heard men, in discussing other men and their Work, come 
to à unanimous opinion that the latest things of So-and-y, 
—naming. perhaps, some erstwhile brilliant young man— 
were getting more and more dull and uninteresting every time, 
This, to my mind, simply meant that he had given up 
learning, that he had lost all real enthusiasm and power 
of observation, and was becoming, in plain terms, little 
short of a mere trade hack. Contrariwise, how encouraginy 
It is at another time to go and see the latest creations 
of some man whose work one has known and appreciated 
for many vears, and to find that the older he gets the more 
powerful and really interesting his work becomes. This 
man is a learner all the time; some men, even at seventy, 
or older, are as young and enthusiastic as bovs of eighteen, 
and their work shows it. This means that thev feel that 
even thev still find fresh worlds to conquer. 

The title I have chosen for my Paper to-night—" Practica! 
and Theoretical. Training"—may seem to many of you to 
embrace the whole range of architectural education; but if 
any have come expecting to hear me discourse from Alpha 
to Omega, Lam afraid they will be disappointed. 

The great question of education has reached a ven 
Critical stage; indeed, we now seem to be at the parting 
of the wavs. . The old methods have been more or les 
discredited. and new mehods are being tried, but all 
these are still in the somewhat experimental stage, and it 
is difficult to realisesat present what the permanent resulto 
are likely to be. and more dithcult to judge whether we 
are progressing on sound and satisfactory lines. 

Now it would ill befit me to confidently criticise the new 
methods, if, for one reason alone, viz., that there are w 
manv about. 

] will only give you, somewhat briefly, a few thoughts 
which have occurred to me on the subject, and which, | 
venture to hope, may be of some help to those of you who 
are at the outset of their career, if only һу aftording them 
matter for reflection and consideration. 

lt is a well-known fact that in many crafts connected 
with building, the system of apprenticeship is dying out: 
indeed, in many cases it is absolutely dead. Amongst man) 
causes leading to this result, one may instance two or 
three. The unwillingness of the parents to pay di 
premiums, and to bind their boys for a period of year» 
during which they earn but a small pittance. The grow 
ing tendency of the masters to shirk their responsibilities 
by refusing to undertake the trouble of teaching apprentices. 
A boy now often goes into a shop without any binding 
agreement, he picks up what knowledge he сал, and a 
he can, and, by-and-bye, if he or his father thinks he » 
not earning enough, or if the emplover is slack of work. 
off he goes, just when he is beginning to know a little. 
and has to start afresh, often under different conditions. 

Then there are the technical schools, kept up out of the 
rates, and often costing a great deal more than they can 
show satisfactory results for. “o these, go boys a in 
evening, when they are tired, and, consequently. nO 
receptive. Although a certain amount of good work v 
done in these schools, the conditions that obtam there ar 
not practical workshop conditions, and the teaching de 
fear, gradually getting out of the hands of the real practi 
man—a class of teachers now growing up who have never 
been through the shops at all. | en 

But you тау be thinking what has all this to do w | 
architectural education. Well, is not very much the ne 
sort of thing going on in architecture as in the P x 
Fewer vouths go direct from school to work under 

actical architec d imbibe unconsciously his methods 
practi » A н, an im à u S t. amhitecture 
amd ideas. Instead, they take some course !n 


shitects. оп 
*A Paper read before the Manchester Society of Architects. 
Wednesday, November ioth, 
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at a college or higher technical school, and after two years, 
perhaps, of this sort of thing, they are told to offer them, 
selves to be finished (is not that the expression?) by a 
practising architect, to whom often they, by-and-bye, suggest 
that they think they already know a great deal more than 
he does, such being the self-confidenve often inspired by 
this method of teaching. But here 1 should just like to 
assure vou that 1 do not wish in any way to try and dis- 
credit the reasonable courses in architecture at a university 
such as you have in this city. These courses, when pro- 
perly looked upon as part of the higher education of the 
architect, are useful, and fill a mucha wanted need as 
things are at present, but they are not the aim and end of 
training, as, indeed, they are not intended to be. In the 
present complex state of things under which we live, the 
professional architect must, 1 suppose, be considered more 
or less of a necessity, although when the great buildings 
of the past were erected, he did not really exist at all. 
Assuming this necessity, what are the qualifications. that 
should go to make a successful architect; and by this I 
do not mean successful in the worldly sense, and reckaned 
bv the number aud importance of buildings on hand, but 
success as considered by results as shown in the realisation 
of good, straightforward buildings, be they small or large. 
cottage or palace, workshop or town hall—buldings well- 
arranged and suitable for their 
economically constructed, of good proportion, well lighted, 
sanitary, properly placed on their site, and, where necessary, 
using up all the space to the best advantage, and so on. 
А man may be a successful architect in the worldly sense, 
have a great deal more work than he can ever superficially 
overlook, have numbers of clerks to do his bidding (ghosts 
some people would call them), be a popular and prosperous 
citizen, even attain to the honour of knighthood, and vet 
not one of his things give real pleasure, or draw forth real 
enthusiasm, nor carry us a step forward, or can possibly 
g> down to posterity as a fine example of the earnest thought 
and best effort of the times we live in. 

This kind of success is attained by other means than 
those I propose putting before you. If this is vour aim, 1 
am afraid I cannot be of any help to vou. 

Unfortunately, at the present dav, the best chances often 
come to those worst qualified to deal with them satisfactorily. 
We are often told that an architect in order to get on must 
have a good connection, be a social success, have good 
manners (society manners, that is), never lose an opportunity 
of cultivating likely clients, and so on. Well. I cannot 
disguise thay, as things are, work does not come. by simply 
sitting down and waiting for it; but good, conscientious 
effort always tells, and, given a first chance, if a youth 
has grit and health, if he has been properly trained, and 
knows his work really well, we are likely to hear more 
and favourably of that vouth. 

There is no doubt that au architect must be a man of 
affairs and have some business capacity, but a small amount 
of reasonable common-sense will carry him a long way in 
that direction. 

Now as to training, let us for a moment examine the old 
system, as one used to know it years ago. At that time 
a youth would be sent to an architect as an apprentice ог 
pupil for four or five years; if an apprentice, he began by 
rubbing up ink and making himself generally useful, then 
he was put on to tracing drawings, which he did not under- 
stand ; later, he learnt to ink-in similar drawings, still without 
understanding them, but if he was keen and earnest, he 
would find out things for himself, or, sometimes, make him- 
Self a nuisance by asking questions; being at the receptive 
age, he would gradually acquire a certain amount of general 
knowledge, and learn to understand plans and theoretical 
reasons for doing things. In his spare time he might be 
made to draw out the “ Orders” of Greek or Roman archi 
tecture, or copy a drawing either of his master’s or of some 
old work. If his master was a busv man he naturally 
could not give much of his time to him, therefore he had 
to relv to a great extent on the helpfulness of his SCNIOTS 
m the office, and on his own wits. 

As he got on, he was gradually allowed to work out plans 
and details himself, and perhaps Write out a specification, 
but during all this time how little had he seen of actual 
building work. He may very occasionally have been taken 
tò a building in progress by his master, and allowed to 
wander round a bit, and, perhaps, but rarely, have things 
explained to him, but the master was, as usual, too busy 
otherwise, and the clerk of works, if there was one, voted 
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“these young gentlemen” a nuisance, and got rid of him 
as quickly as he could. Neither was he likely to get much 
encouragement from the builder or his foreman, who 
usually did not feel called upon to teach architects’ pupils 
practical knowledge. He often really did not want them 
to know too much, especially if he had taken the contract 
too cheap. In the evenings he might occasionaliv have gone 
to a drawing school, copied casts of indifferent ornament 
without having been given an idea of their relation to the 
general design of the building from which they had been 


‚taken, and he might have even aspired to joining the lite 


school, and drawing the figure from the nude. If he did 
not draw the “Orders” in the office, he might have been 
given an opportunity to draw them here, and to copy draw- 
ings of Greek or Roman temples from Stuart or ‘Taylor, 
and very likely he might also, have been put on to copy 
diagrams of building construction, even then more or less 
obsolete and out of date. The pupil had several privileges 
over the apprentice and assistant, but these principally 
consisted in being allowed to come later, leave earlier, and 
have a day off when he asked for it. 

But I am afraid I have been harking back a good many 
vears. In more recent times things have become a little 
more interesting. — Associations of the younger men have 
been established, where they meet together, read papers 
and discuss topics of mutual interest. Studentships have 
been founded, and sketching tours organised, and men have 
taken to measuring up old buildings and making pretty 
drawings of them in their spare time. In some towns, also 
Saturday afternoon visits are being paid to buildings in 
course of erection, where the company are shown round 
by the architect, and perhaps tea provided by the builder. 

Some of the associations have even established archi- 
tectural schools, where youths go of an evening and are 
instructed in architectural history, design, construction, and 
so On. 

On looking through the current year-book of one of the 
most energetic of our provincial associations, however, I 
find remarks like the following:— 

History Class.—The attendance of members was in- 
different. 

Class of Design.—The attendance at this class has been 
exceedingly erratic, and the work done of a desultory 
character. 

Construction Class.—It is to be regretted that more 
members did not take part in the discussions. 

From this I fear that where facilities are offered to 
students they do not suthiciently avail themselves of them, 
and this is, to some extent, accounted for in another page 
of the same book, where the director in the class of design 
remarks, “It can һата be expected that a student can 
do sufficient. work, or his best work, after office hours.” 
He goes on to say that he finds instances where pupils have 
been worked so hard at their offices that little time has 
been left them to cultivate their own skill and individuality, 
or even to attend the class. This is not quite as it should he, 
and while there are always likely to be a certain proportion 
who are either not keen or actually indifferent, the real workers 
should be allowed opportunities of attending such classes 
where they have been established, at least until some better 
form of education has been properly organised. 

Meanwhile, how far have things improved in offices. 
Not far, I fear, if we may judge from these remarks I have 
Just quoted, 

True we now have bottled ink and sunprints, but still, 
as long as pupils and juniors are looked upon as assets 
in running an office on the cheap. so long will they be 
worked upon lines to suit their emplovers advantage, without 
strict regard to what is best for them. 

I hope I do not appear to be unduly pessimistic in these 
remarks. I am trving perhaps to emphasise the worst side 
of things; but still, while the average of current work is 
at such a low level as it is at present, conditions generally 
must be bad, but T recognise all the same that there are 
many able and enthusiastic architects who are keen to raise 
the level of training all round, and who, in their own cases, 
give their pupils every reasonable chance of learning as 
much as they can. 

We might now, for a minute or two, just touch on the dav 
schools. In London, and in some of the larger cities, 
in connection with the local universities and also with some 
of the architectural associations, there are schools of archi- 
tecture where students go direct from school and take a 
definite course of architecture previous, as I remarked 
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before, to “finishing” in an architect's office. I venture 
to think, however, that in many cases the training in these 
schools is too largely theoretical and eclectic, as the teachers 
а : mostly young men who cannot have had a great deal 
of actual building experience, and I am really beginning 
to doubt whether the type of man turned out by them is 
much, if any, improvement on these produced under the old 
regime, No doubt these schools are all doing a certain 
amount of good work, but, the question is, is our modera 
system based on right lines for producing thoroughly. com- 
petent, practically-trained architects capable of dealing with 
all the complex problems which go to the making of a fully- 
thought-out building, complete in every detail, pleasing to 
look on, of good proportion and detail, and entirely suit- 
able for its purpose in every respect. 

Now, what should an architect require to know. Well, 
if we put it all down in black and white, I think most 
of us will agree that he apparently ought to know тоге 
than it is possible for any one man to acquire in a Ше 
time. But, if we analyse things a little, we may find that 
part of the knowledge need only be general, suficient, ni 
fact, to enable him to get at his facts through the right 
channels, and know them when he gets them. In practical 
things he ought to be conversant with materials, their natures 
and himitations, a bit ef a geologist, a bit of a chemist. a 
bit of a botanist or arborieulturist, a considerable porton 
of an engineer, a bit of a lawyer, and a man of affairs 
generally. He ought to be able to draw accurately rather 
than artistically, have a sense of good proportion, orderli- 
ness and arrangement, some idea of sculpture and decora- 
tion, a knowledge of colour and its application, be a bit 
of an electrician, a sanitary expert, know something of 
acoustics, light and heat. and be able to survey and have 
sufficient knowledge of figures and costs to be able to control 
expenditure, and so on. 

You will see, therefore, that the range of knowledge 
necessary to proficiency ts a wide one. 

In mv opinion, the most satisfactory form of training is 
that which is founded on actual contact with practical 
everyday work, amd E therefore think and feel very strongly 
that a vouth who intends being an architect, should as soon 
as ever he can, get into touch with real building—not 
merely as an onlooker, but as a participant. He wall then 
gradually get to know his materials, their proper uses, their 
limitations, their various. behavious under differing condi- 
tions, and how they should be handled to get the best 
results, structurally as well as economically. 

He ought to learn how to put things together by actually 
doing some part himself; for instance, by cutting out and 
framing up a door or à window, by Iaving a floor, or a piece 
of lead flat, by sweating a lead jom—in fact, Бу getting 
into intimate touch with the hundred and one practical 
details that go to the completion of a building. When he 
has attempted to do a few things, even if only in one branch, 
his powers of observation will become keener, he will look 
at things in other branches from the practical point of view, 
and be able to grasp the bearimg of things so much quicker, 
so much more accurately. 

He may draw dozens of full-size details of, sav, windows 
or doors 11 an architect's office, and vet not be able to 
thoroughly grasp practically how the things are actually 
put together, but once he has tried to do it for himself. he 
will know most of what there is to be known, and will not 
forget 1t. | 

Then in such matters as, sav, the relative proportion of 
sand and lime or cement to make good mortar, where so 
much depends on the nature of the sand, a little practical 
experience is worth pages of text-hook dissertation, 

At times, when he goes off for a holiday, either at home 
or abroad, and takes to studving the works of the past, he 
should see that he looks behind the surface, does not con- 
cern himself only with shapes and forms and even pro- 
portions, but gives some attention to the how and why of 
it all—realises that there were difficulties which had to be 
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overcome, problems which had to be solved, limitations | 


which had to be observed—ditficulties of material, of level 
of construction, problems of arrangement, of planning, per 


of this will often assert themselves clearly, even when of 
actual record there is none). Some three or four vears 
ago perhaps, when going round the show of students’ werk 
at the R.I.B.A.. I was much struck with one set of draw- 
ings, one only ouf of all the lot which had been sent in, 
. for. T think, the Pugin studentship. They were not perhaps 
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the most outwardly attractive set there. I forget whether 
they received even an honourable mention, but they showed 
evidence that their author had looked at his old work na 
on the surface only, but through and through; that he had 
realised the difficulties, appreciated the problems, and set 
himself to show how they had been solved, and to realise 
clearly how the old builders really built. That youth who 
hailed from not very far from this city has recently sent 
from the East most excellent drawings, analysing old build. 
ings as, perhaps, they have never been analysed before, and 
these will form, when published, a very valuable addition 
to the records of the history of architecture. 

Now Í should like to say very clearly—and I fear a large 
number of vou may not agree with me, but I cannot help 
that—the sooner we give up talking about orders and 
styles the better. Let us forget there were such things. 
Мапу ot us wish this had been given up long ago, for now 
the client has got hold of the jargon, and he often comes 
to vou with a ready-made scheme such as, that his house 
Is to be. say, in the Queen Anne style (or, perhaps, this 
has gone out of fashion now, has 1t not 2), with a Georgian 
dining reom, a Louise Seize drawimg-room, and a Tudor hall, 
and the amusing thing is that he expects also a modern 
liveable house with proper sanitation, electric light, lifts 
and telephones. Now, do let us, for goodness’ sake, try 
to forget about the five orders of architecture (or were there 
really only three, after all?), and about Early English 
and Decorated, Queen Anne and Georgian, and treat pro- 
posed buildings as problems to be solved in the best 
way front all points of view. Let the type grow out of 
the: requirements, the kind of material to be employed, the 
nature of the construction, and so forth. The proportion 
will come all right if your problem is properly solved. It 
ornament is necessary or suitable, use it with discrimina- 
tion and restraint, and let your building express the pur- 
pose for which t has been built, and it will be interesting 
and full of life, not a plagiarism of dead forms and details. 

But we are wandering away again from our subject, which 
IS practical and theoretical training. I have said that 
practical traming can best be got in actual touch with 
real building, but theoretical training should go along with 
it. and here, to my mind, the basis should be constructive. 
АП good building is based on proper construction. Modern 
methods of construction are largely a matter of engineering. 
hence our modern teaching should be on the lines of engineer- 
mg as applied to building. 

Now. whatever is to be the outcome of things in the future, 
we must concern ourselves most with immediate possibili- 
ties, and how to obtain the best results with the facilities 
which are reasonably available. 

If there are classes for the crafts connected with build- 
Ing (m technical schools of this cttv—and there surely must 
be—and af such classes are conducted on practical lines. 
I would recommend those students who have not the oppor- 
tunity of coming in direct and continuous contact with real 
building. to attend some of these classes, take off their coats. 
roll up their sleeves, and do something with their hands. 
Then some time should be devoted to the scientific study of 
structural problems "at a school of engineering; and here | 
am specially addressing myself to students—learn to know 
about vour materials, go to a quarry to see stone actually 
quarried, go to a mason's vard and see it being dressed, 
trv to do some yourself, if he will let vou—I doubt if «e 
will—see it built in position, look at older buildings where 
the same stone has been used, see how it weathers under 
different conditions, whether the mouldings decay rapidly 
(if so, it should not be moulded), what form of surface 
wears best, and vou will find lots of wrong uses and some 
night ones; but before vou have done vou will know, or 
ought to know. what to avoid doing. 

Learn something in a similar wav about limes, sands. 
wood, plaster, paint, in short everything that goes to make 
à building. You cannot do it all at once, but vou are young, 
and have the vears before vou. | 

Tf vou give half your time to these things, vou can give 
the other half to vour friend the architect, and learn how 


| to work out problems of planning actual buildings—of much 
haps of lighting, limitations of site, of cost (for evidences — 


more use to vou than working on fancy designs at art 


schools—vet him to let vou go and see them as they go up, 


and, if possible, live some time on the job vou have work 
on. 

In the spring and summer, when there are flowers in the 
garden, learn to draw them and get some inspiration for 
vour ornament from them, and not from copying casts 
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ornamental design, fine in themselves, but parts of a lost 
tradition. NE 

1 look forward to the possibilities of an arrangemen: 
with reliable builders in cities, whereby young architects 
can spend part of their time under the foremen, not tooimg. 
but doing definite duties and learning things. Part of the 
premium formerly paid to the architect might be devoted to 
securing this advantage, and I think this should come first, and 
then the engineering course—the architect s office last. By 
this means the pupil will go to his scientific training with 
some knowledge of materials, and of practical construction, 
and to the architect with at least some knowledge of all 
these things, and he will really then be of some actual use 
to him, if he looks at it from a more or less selfish point 
of view. | 

Now a further word in conclusion to the student. In 
all vou do, and whatever vou do, keep your eyes and ears 
open, look and observe, listen and remember, ponder and 
digest, and see that vou are convinced that there is a proper 
season for evervthing that is done; and, above all, do not 
think that the study and practice of architecture and the 
art of building is easy and simple, and that it can be learnt 
in a vear or two, but make up vour mind that vou are to 
be a learner all the time, and, by and bve, you will perhaps 
have a chance of directing work that will, while interesting 
vou, interest others as well,. and that may, who knows, be 
the means of advancing a step further the reasonable pro- 
gress of architecture, " The Queen of the Arts.” 
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HE first members’ meet?ng of the session was held on the 
15th inst., in the rooms of the soc'ety, 13, Harring- 
ton Street, when Mr. F. E. G. Badger (Liverpool 

deputy building surveyor), read a Paper on “Reinforced 
Concrete and Steel-frame Buildings,” illustrated by lantern 
slides and drawings. The Paper was much appreciated by 
a cargely-attended and representative gathering of all the 
members. A "[frame-building," the lecturer explained, was 
one where all the loads on each individual floor, including 
the outer walls, were transmitted to the foundations by means 
of beams and columns. To the proper development of that 
method of construction the building regulations in force in 
the principa! towns in the United Kingdom had been a 
great obstacle, bur a reformation was taking place, and 
many towns had followed in the footsteps ot Liverpool, and 
citalned Parliamentary powers to relax or modify the provi- 
sions of the building regulations. With regard to material, 
the lecturer said that unless proper precautions be taken, 
steel had two very undesirable characteristics; firsUv, a loss 
of effective area ot metal, due to oxidation; and secondlv, 
complete inability to sustain itself when subjected to the 
temperature of ordinary fires. If the steel is properly 
encased, say, in concrete or cement, it would serve the 
double purpose of protection from fire and oxidation, as 
cement Ys well known to be one of the best preservatives of 
steel. In that case, the steel must not be painted or olled, 
as the cement would not adhere. It was, however, reim- 
forced concreie that would occupy attention in the future. 
Our cousins across the Atlantic had to a great extent ‘been 
ле cause of the comparatively slow development of rein- 
forced concrete in this country. If shavings and pieces of 
wood are carelesssly left at the foo: of a column and con- 
creel up, еу could not expect anything but disaster. 
Another cause of delay in the acceptance of reinforced 
concrete as a methol of construction had been due to the 


fact that one effect of our changeable climate on a large | 


superficial area of a reinforced concrete building is the 
cracks which were visible in the thin walls, and these, un- 
fortunately, had given rise to alarmist reports by irrespon- 
«ble persons. The first advantage attaching to reinforced 
concrete construction was economy, and other advantages 
Were strength and capacity to res'st fire. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. E. P. Hinde. vice-presi- 
dent of the society, а vote of thanks to the lecturer being 
proposed by Mr. W. E. Willink, and seconded by Mr. 
Hastewell Grayson. | 

In the discussion, Professor Revly, Mr. Alexander (city 
building surveyor). Mr. S. К. Surtees, and Mr. A. С. 
Ardern took part. 
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x At the close of the lecture. which was illustrated by 
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SHBFFIBLD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 
ECTURING on “Architectural Developments during 
D the reign of Victoria" at a meeting held ai the 
Un.versity on the sith tnst., under the auspices ot 
tie Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, Prof. 
F. M. Simpson, F.K.J.B.A., said that Ше end of the 18th 
century was an age of shattered traditions due to various 
causes, of which tne French Revolution was the most 1m- 
portant. The first half of the 18th century was an age of 
archeological revivals, the Greek and the Goth c. resulting 
in the “war of the styles,” with Professor Cockerel. chief 
on the one side, and Augustus Welby Pugin chief on the 
other side. The buildings of Cockerell, and Si. George s 
Hall, Liverpool, were the most strking examples of the 
Greek revival, while the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster, mark the culmination of the first period of the 
Gothic revival. As interest waned in the fine revivalist 
work, begun during the sixties and seventies of last century, 
chaos resulted, and sketch book architecture became the 
rage, the latter development beng mainly due co Increase 
fac.lities for foreign travel. A. great improvement, how- 
ever, took place in the designing of town and country 
houses, and red brick and tiles took the place of stucco 
and Welsh slates, with the result that so-called. “Queen 
Anne” architecture became the fashion. The last quarter 
of the ıgth century, continued the lecturer, was noticeable 
for the revival of civic architecture, and for the large num- 
ber of new pubic buildings, town halls, schools, etc., most 
aly designed, and evincing the determination of publie 
bodies that their buildings should not only be commod ous 
and conveniently planned. but a/so architecturally beautiful 
and worthy of their cites. The end of the last century saw 
also the commencement of a general agreement amongst 
architects as to architectural stvle, which the wears of the 
present century may be said to have consoldated. There 
was now, he thought, every chance that the 20th century 
might possess what the rgth never attained to, a recognised 
vernacular style based on tradition, but noi fetiered by it, 
and original without being eccentric. 
In conclusión, the fecturer said that the 
ment which had taken place in architecture 
beyond doubt how essential univ was for 


grear improve- 
recentiv proved 
advance in our 
arc. and when unity became universal there was every proba- 
bility that advance would be still more rapid. 


latern sides, Professor Simpson was accorded a hearty vote 
of thanks on the proposition of Mr. Г. Winder, seconded 
by Mr. J. B. Mitchell, апа supported by Messrs. E. М. 
К. E. P. Edwards, and W. S. 


(abbs, L. Paterson. 


Purchone. 


t 
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HARLINGTON Baptist Church has been remodeled, renovated. 
and decorated under the superintendence of Messrs. George 
Baines and Son, 5, Clements Inn, Strand. The contract has 
been carried out by Mr. Т. W. Crutchfield. of Harlington. 


THE memorial stone of an extension to the textile and 
engineering departments of the Bradford Technical College 
was laid on the 5th by the Lord Mayor (Mr. James Hill). 
The extension is to be built upon a plot of land in Carlton 
Street, close to the college, and when 1t is completed, 
with the additional accommodation provided, and the 


¡opportunity for re-organising the old building, the college 


will rank as one of the foremost of such institutions. The 
cost of the new building is estimated at about 418,000, 
and machinery and fittings. will require the expenditure. of 
some £14.000 more, though several generous premises of 
assistance in this direction have been made.. [t is the 
intention to remove the whole of the textile department 
from the existing building into the new one, but the latter 
will not be altogether given over to that department. The 
front block will consist of a two-storeved building, with a 
basement at one end where the ground falls, and will 
contain class-rooms, etc. Behind will be machinery sheds 
given over respectivelv to combing and spinning, weaving, 
and warp-drawing and twisting. Further back a third 
block will be mainlv allotted to the dveing and engineering 
departments, which will also find increased room on account 
of the .emoval from the old building of the textile depart- 
ment. 


newspapers had abolished the chief reason of its existence 
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PUBLIC PLACES, 


By H. Inico ‘Triccs, A. R.I. B.A. 
|| N his Paper on the above subject at the Institute on 
Monday, Mr. Triggs referred firstly to the question of 
the public P/ace, and pointed out that the advent of the 


ıu the past, as a place to hear and discuss the news of the 
day and publie proclamations. Now the demand is for a 
new type, which shall receive and distribute traffic, and for 
great places suitable for military parades, exhibitions, and for 
the best display of buildings surrounding them. He pointed | 
out that the placing of structures 1s almost more important 
than the design of the structures themselves. He, of course, 
pointed out the necessity for grouping buildings round 
definite and fitting centres, and for having a civic centre, 
which should be occupied by government or municipal 
buildings. such a case as that of Hyde Park Corner 
illustrates the want of definite design, and this would be 
much finer at the eight thoroughtares which there converge | 


Public places may be considered from three points of view, 
viz., trafic, business, and ornament. In England the possi- 
bilities of treating traffic places, as a means of properly 
intercepting and distributing trafic currents, have not yet 
been fully realised. The object of business places is to 
facilitate the transaction of business, such as the market | 
place and garage place in front of railway stations or 
similar points. Ornamental places include those laid out | 
solely with the object of adding beauty to surroundings, | 
without regard to traffic. | 
The Place de la Concorde, Paris, is both a trathe and ; 
an ornamental place, and also some of the Parisian 7owds- | 
points, which, besides receiving and distributing the trathe, | 
are adorned with gardens, monuments, and fountains. ‘The | 
Place de I Etoile is a combination of a trafic and M 
architectural place. | | 
The ideal form of town plan is the one in which < 
| 


were connected by a large semi-circular architectural. place. 


smallest number of traffic places occur, and it certainly does 
not add to the ease with which trathe circulates, if it is con- 
tinually being obstructed by a large number of streams con- 
verging to one point. For practical reasons it is desirable that | 
the various lines of trafties should not intersect one another at į 
one point, and where this is likcly. to. be the case this point | 
should be chosen for a pavement or grass plot. High 
monuments, or any objects likely to impede the Did 
view are to be avoided in such a position. A very favourite 
form of traffic place in modern continental cities 1s the | 
rond- point or circus, upon which the thoroughfares converge : 
like the spokes of a wheel. Its fullest development has been | 
reached in such examples as the Place de U Etoile and the. 
Place de la Nation in Paris, planned at the western anda 
eastern extremities of the city. The Place de Ubtoile has ! 
a total width of 280 vards between the buildings, the 
central circular roadway having a width of thirty yards. In 
the midst of the place rises the magnificent Arc de ‘Triomphe 
erected by Napoleon in 1806 ; twelve important thoroughfares, 
varying Tn width from the Avenue des Champ hice 
ninety fect wide, to the Avenue de Jena, which is only. 
forty-five feet wide. In addition to the footpath there is | 
a broad gravelled space planted with trees. The sur- | 
rounding buildings are of one uniform style of architecture, | 
which bv a special ordinance of the city can never be | 
changed. An interesting feature of the Place de l Etoile is 
the outside ring of side streets, designed to relieve the | 
traffic and to give additional acess to the large blocks of | 
buildings surrounding the place. Where the rond- point 1х 
of so large diameter, as in this case, it is a convenient form 
for the traffic place, but where the diameter is = 
and insufficient to allow for the secondary relieving street, 
the form can hardly be recommended. | 
It is often impossible to avoid four or five streets con- | 
verging. Where this happens, instead of directing them 
towards a central point. it is better to form an ША 
or an elliptical place, both of which forms are preferable for 
dividing the circulation of traffic. The Place de la | 
Republique, Paris, is a good example of an oblong traffic 
place; it measures about 325 vards by 130 between the 
buildings, with seven main thoroughfares entering, three 


at one end, two at the other, and one at each of the long | 
The whole of the centre of the place is occupied | 
by a broad promenade with a fine central monument, two ! place surrounded by buildings. 


sides. 
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may be a favourable one. 
|, in many respects a model 
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fountains, and double rows of trees. Where it is essential to 
restrict the area that can Dbe devoted to such a place, a plan 
upon an oval form might well be adopted. 23 

"he half-circle is another suitable form for a traffic place 
particularly where tratfic coming from one direction has “ 
be spread out, as at the principal entrances to towns, rail- 
way stations, bridge aproaches, etc. The Piazza del Popolo 
Rome, is a good example of this treatment, with an additional 
charm due to the clever handling of the surrounding 
architecture. It frequently happens that where two im. 
portant lines of trafhc converge to a point, upon what ma 
perhaps have been the boundary of a city, a triangular public 
place is formed and devoted to the purpose of a village 
green. I have noticed many such places, and there is one 
that will no doubt occur to many present, at Shepherd's 
Bush. Such a position as this would form an ideal situation 
for a well planned traffic place. 

The various kinds of places devoted to business or plea- 
sure, in which are included market-places, exchanges, and 
places for public shows and festivals, form a direct contrast 
to the places we have just been considering in that al 


. through-traffic, both vehicular and pedestrian, is excluded. 


In the larger towns of England and on the Continent open 
markets have gradually given place to closed ones, but in 
smaller towns and in suburban areas, where a demand stil 
exists, they should certainly be encouraged, for, besides 
being a valuable municipal asset, if properly planned, they 
may confer great benefits upon all classes. Plenty of trees 
should be planted round the sides and in the centre, and 
every effort made to render the place attractive as à 
promenade, as well as a useful centre for shopping. H 
might also be possible to lav out such a place so that, in 
addition to being a market bv day, it might be used for 
entertainment. purposes in the evening, after the manner oi 
some of the small Spanish a/amedas. The long stretch o! 
the Piazza Navona in Rome, adorned with three magnificent 
fountains, used as a market by day, is illuminated and тет 
dered charmingly attractive as a public dancing place by 
night. 

The type of business place which on the Continent is 
known as the garage place, generally planned in front ol 
railway stations, is almost unknown in this country. The 
railway station is the main entrance to the city, and as such 
it has taken the place of the old city gates. In America 
the Railway Corporations are realising that it pays to make 
station surroundings attractive, and many of the large 
European cities, like Hanover, ‘Turin, Basle, and Milan, have 
laid out their garage places in a strikingly beautiful way, їп 
order that the first impression of strangers arriving by rall 
The Bahnhofplatz at Hanover 55 
of its kind; the place is semi- 
circular in form, and for the better circulation of traffic the 
central part ts laid out as a garden. Three large thorough- 
fares converge to the outer part of the place and take thr 
traffic to either side of the station, the central roadway 
being reserved for cab stands and smaller vehicular trafic. 
As in most cities on the Continent, the railway place is the 
principal starting place for the entire tramway system of the 
town. 1 have made a suggestion for a terminal place, M 
front. of a station about the size fo Victoria. Cab stands ame 
arranged upon either side to take a double row of vehicles 
easily within hail and at the same time not too much 
en evidence, being partly screened by trees. The tram Ines 
are planned so that this traffic may be kept continually 0 
the move. Those who know the station place at Milan, f 
the wonderful way in which the trams are planned to Cr 
culate in the fine. square before the cathedral in the sam 
city, will realise how important this point is. The cel” 
is laid out as an oval garden, with a monumental fountain 
placed as a termination to the principal vistas. Wating 
rooms for trams form part of the design, and a monumental 
archway gives a sense of enclosure and affords a worthy 
entrance to a city. 0 

Another rorm of garage place which is badly required 
all our cities is a properly equipped place for the hiring ol 
vehicles. In planning city extensions and improvements a 
provision for this kind of place is invariably omitted, and 
for want of better arrangement vehicles for public hire ae 
placed in the centre of roadways or allowed to block 
up the sides. A good plan is that of the Karlsplatz 2! 
Munich, where the cabs are arranged in a kind of rere 
easily accessible from the footwav. | | 

The Place de la Concorde, Paris, is a good example ol + 
Though smaller in area than 
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the largest Berlin and Vienna places, it is one of the finest 
exampies of a monumental place in the world, 

Public squares that are entirely surrounded and enclosed 
by bu ldings are likened by Stubben to the salons of a town, 
just as the streets may be compared with the passages, the 
trafic places woth the lobbies and halls, and the garden 
squares with the living-rooms, of a house. Such squares do 
not reyre а “ong street vista to set them off properly; it 
is better that they should rely for their effect entirely u 
their own architecture, a suitable grouping of the buildings, 
and a due sense of proportion between the height of the 
buildings and width of the place. The surrounding archi- 
tecture, whether negular or irregular, should be regarded as 
the frame to a picture, and the street openings breaking into 
it should be as few as possible, and where it is impossible 
to avoid a number of openings some of these might well be 
bridged over. : 

The oblong form is that most generally used for an archi- 
tectural place, and an agreeable proportion. between the 
long and short sides is one to three. The square form is 
also pleasing, especially if the streets enter at the four 
comers. The triangular form is not often used for an 
architectural place. Circular places are generally 
regular an d geometrical to be pleasing, and the oval form is 
better, both from the point of view of circulation of traffic 
and also as being more adapted to the display of monu- 
ments. As we have already seen in the Piazza del Popolo. 
two semicircles combined with straight sides produces a 
fine decorative effect. 

The Maria Theresien Platz, Vienna, is largelv laid out 
as a monumental garden place, particularly suited to its 
purpose of rendering the two museums on e.ther side free 
from dust and noise. In the centre is the monument to 
Maria Theresa, with well laid out parterres and founta ns. 
Gottfried Semper prepared a scheme for continuing the 
place, and including the Hofburg buildings which. if ever 
carried out, would make this the largest and finest archi- 
tectural place in the world. 

From France the idea of the Place Rovale was soon 
imitated in London, where, about 1620, a Commission was 
appo nted by the Crown to “plant and reduce to uniformity 
Lricotn’s Inn Fields, as it shall be drawn bv way of map 
or ground plot by Inigo Jones.” Like the Place Rovale, 
the square was surrounded by private houses, forming one 
continuous facade, broken only in the centre and at the 
angles by buildings rising slightly above the rest. A few 
vears later the idea was imitated in a grander form in the 
piazza of Covent Garden, where an arcade was carried along 
the whole of the north and east side; the church com- 
pleted the west side, and the south was enclosed by trees. 
The idea, once started, soon grew into favour, and towards 
the end of the eighteenth century an increasing demand for 
dwelling-houses of a more stately character resulted in many 
large London estates being dealt with as a whole. 

When we remember how country-loving a person the 
average Englishman "is, and that English private gardens are 
undoubtedly the finest in the world, it is certainly surprising 
that so little is done towards making our public places more 
attractive bv the planting of trees, shrubs, aud flowers. 
In London squares as they now exist nothing is more notice- 
able than the want of colour. We see them invariably sur- 
sounded by a dense and forbidding mass of lilac, and the 
Principal object of their existence is to shut out all view 
of their Jawns from the gaze of the passer-by. Even in 
those squares that have been handed over to the public care 
the tradition of reserve is still kept up, and of colour and 
flowers there are none. Of course, brilliant flowers will not 
flourish under spreading trees, but there are plenty of open- 
ings and spaces which a skilful gardener could utilise. 

Forecourt places are particularly valuable as a means of 
exhibiting the architecture of an important public building 
lo its best advantage. It is inadvisable that important 
ak should be erected in a line with the frontages of 
= = m In the street; and if it is possible to 
pau sae somewhat. an air of greater importance 15 
Te Enid А аї i Samie time they ga'n considerably by 
T E. б Pow avourable perspective. In France the 
few important V ола a very favourite device, and 
m Lu . ngs are planned without it. For 
тб. an urches, museums. or art galleries a 
Herr ве quietude and freedom from dust. 

as pointed out that classic places 


too. 
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differ from med eval in being almost always treated as fore- 
courts. A fine example of such a place is that planned in 
front of the Farnese Palace, where several broad stréets lead 
Up to a well-proportioned place. The vista extending on 
both sides of the palace enables the spectator to obtain a 
tine view of the fron: elevation in sharp contrast to the side 
perspective. The small plazza in front of the churches of 
S. Maria della Pace and S. Ignazio in Rome are boih inter- 
esting examples of smaller Renaissance forecourts; the 
former, planned in 1656, is largely occupied by the semi- 
circular portico of the church. The approach to the church 
of S. таго has been so contr ved that the sense of en- 
closure has been retained bv dividing the main approach 
ito two minor ones. The finest and most monumental place 
of this kind ún the world is that which Bernini planned in 
front of St. Peter's. The place consists of three parts— 
the Piazza Rusticucci, surrounded by hotels and shops; 
the large oval piazza, 370 yards by 260; and beyond that 
à forecourt with steps leading to the principal entrance. 
The immense courtyards in front of the Palaces of Versailles 
and Caserta are examples of approaches planned upon a vast 
scale. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my sense of gratitude to 
this Institute for the honour they did me three vears ago 
by conferring the Godwin Bursary, by which means I was 
enabled to study the planning of public places ¿n Paris. 
Berlin, Munich, and Vienna. Fine as these mav be, we 
Londoners can proudlv boast that London stands unrivalled 
amongst European cities—I thnk I may say amongst the 
cities of the world—in possessing the dargest number of 
publie open spaces, both in proportion to her acreage and 
also to the number of her citizens. For this fortunate state 
of affairs we owe a debt of gratitude, first of all, to those 
big landowners of the eithteenth century who endowed 
London with such a magnificent series of squares; and, 
secondlv, to the splendid efforts of the County Council and 
private societies who have interested themselves in the acqu - 
sition of everv public space that has become available. It 
is a curious fact that whereas London has enormously in- 
creased her open spaces, Paris during the dast century has 
allowed them to decrease from 960 acres in 1789 to 330 
acres in 1900. Now, having this splendid series of pubiic 
open spaces, may we not justly reproach ourselves as archi- 
tects with the poor use that has been made of them? I 
venture to think that such a superb site as that offered bv 
Trafalgar Square, with its broad, gentle slopes. would 
have been treated in a far grander way in either Paris, 
Berlin. or Vienna. How such a site, the centre of the 
Metropolis, would have appealed to Haussmann. That we 
have fared, failed signally and lugubrouslv. to make the 
most of our public squares must, I fear, be admitted; but 
still ler us hope that with a better educated public opinion 
we are on the eve of better times, and it behoves us mem- 
bers of th's Institute in. London to see that when the day 
comes that the squares of London fall into the hands of the 
pubic, as I feel convinced they eventually must; the 
borough councils will realise that it is not sufficient merelv 
to open the gates, or remove the railings, but that whether 
these squares be replanned as trafhc-distributing centres, as 
forecourts to great publie buildings, as gardens, or for 
purelv ornamental purposes, thev are the most powerful 
factors that remain to us for the beautification of our great 
Metropolis. 


——k— 


THE new art hall, which has been erected at Daniel 
Stewart's College, Queensferry Road, Edinburgh, was form- . 
ally opened on October 29, an the presence of a numerous 
company. The design of the new buildings, a detailed 
description of whirh was given some time ago, has been so 
worked out as to bring its architectural features into real 
harmony with those of the principal building of the college. 
Mr. J. L. Ewing. Master of the Merchant Company, pre- 
sided, and among others present were Sir James Guthrie. 
P.R.S.A., Lord Salvesen, Professor Darroch. Mr. William 
Grant, Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, Dr. Turnbull Smith, Dr. 
Macdonald, Mr. Clark, K.C., chairman of the Edinbureh 
School Board, Mr. Lorimer, treasurer of the Merchant Com- 
pany. Miss A nslie, Councillors Bruce Lindsay and Lyon 
М. Wallace Dunlop. headmaster, and Mr. Washington 
Browne, R.S.A., the architect. 
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| BUILDING NEWS. | model' of a small early church. Next-to her is St. Breaca, 
t EN of Breage. St. George, the patron Saint of England, is 


THE Bishop of Llandaff consecrated a new chancel at | looking up, having transfixed the dragon with his spear, 
Llanbradach Church on November 1. ‘The work conse- | Next to him kneels St. Alban, Roman soldier, and martyr 
crated completes the church founded in 1897. The nave | in 304. Behind him is St. Gwithian, who landed in Com- 
and aisles were finished in that year, but the growing | wa!l about the vear 450. The. remains of his church are 
population of LLlanbradach required the extra accommoda- | still in existence, St. Runon comes next, with a wolf at his 

- tion now provided by the addition of a lofty chancel, 33ft. | feet, type of the wild beasts amongst whom he lived on the 
' long by 2oft. wide, with its entriched'barrel roof, vestries, Lizard peninsula.. Returning to the middle panel of the 
` and tower. The chancel is beautifully furnished with | south side we find representations of celebrities of later times 
Austrian oak choir seats and screens, and a traceried reredos, —King Alfred, Edward the Confessor, Bishop Conon, the 
which could not be decorated in time for the re-opening | first Bishop of the Diocese of Cornwall (A.D. 931), 
services. ‘Ihe work has been well carried out, at а cost | Cranmer, Sir Thomas More, fand Charles the First. The 
of £3,500, by Messrs. E. Tumer and Sons, of Cardiff, | corresponding panel on the north side contains figures of a 
under the: supervision `of Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, the | nun and of a monk of medieval times, a Crusader, Ame 
architect of the original building. The heating has been | Ascue, with the symbols of her martyrdom in her hand; 
done by Messrs. E. Hampton and Sons, Cardiff, and the | „nd Margaret Godolphin. who lies buried at Breage. The 
Lol. has been executed by Mr. William Clarke, of | „uter panels represent figures of later dare—sailors and 
andaff. soldiers, a district nurse, a labourer, an artist, and a 

| merchant. In the panel on the extreme north we again 
m T" m es © | have types of classes. bur there are two noticeable excep- 

v nn о s AS a eee кз i nn Archbishop Benson, the first Bishop of Truro, 
Ce On оуу ын врио Pe rmans, | holding in his hand a model of the Cathedral, and having 
is one of the finest that have been erected in modern times. |. erozier co pied from that preserved there; the "odes 
It is of massive proportions, some 21. high by goft. wide. | devored Churchman. John Wesley, who strove so hard to 
Fashioned-enbrely оо one) cu material which 18 | ive the spiritual life of the С hurch and of the country, 
practically everlasting, the general design, which has been especially in Comwall. The figures of the Sister of Mercy 
most ишу н rn eu by Messrs. Harry Hems and and the Mother and Child represent two types of woman- 
Sons, of Exeber, is derived from one of the underlying | hood. "Behind the Archbishop is a pnest, and next to him 
thoughts of the. Holy Eucharist, “Lift up your hearts." | | doctor of medicine. At the back is, as is only right in 
This,-combined with the fact that the church is dedicated | Cornwall, a fisherman, the modern representative of those 
> All Saints, will | о o wise: 06 ош were IN | called by our Lord by the side of the Sea of Galilee. All 
| choosing the subject of Tag Aen for е CENT | these panels have been most happilv carved, and the general 
pane s Ths COE шше as bold and effective work. | efect of the reredos, apart from ‘its teaching, is very 
Modelled in high relief, it shows our Lord in the act of ceno aa Beantifül 
Ascension, a splendid figure looking up to the Heavenly | и | 


Father, showing by the stigmata (marks of His Passion) A =s | Г 
that He.bears with Him the signs of Redemption. "The | 
statue forming the central panel of the structure is sur- TRADE NOTES 


mounted by a canopy of carved tracery and intricate pierced | E 
work, and so also are the adjacent panels. These contain | Tug Empire Theatre. West Hartlepool, is being ventilated 
strikingly carved groups or sculpture, portraying the Virgin | by means of Shorland's patent exhaust roof ventilators and 
| 25 the d Apostles, „е of the — special inlet ventilators, supplied bv Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
The reredos is most ornate. All the buttresses are tracerie "UM M RN E абы | 
апа carved, and the central ones on either side of the main O 
panel contain crocketted niches wherein are angels in 
adoration. Beneath the central panel occurs a carved MT | | 
cornice, over a diaper of patera. The super-altar, of | UNpER the direction of Mr. iM. Honan, architect. Dale 
seemly proportions, has carved in raised characters the ex- | Street, Liverpool, the Boyle system of natural. ventilation, 
pressive words. "Lift up your hearts." The reredos i$ | embracing the latest patent air-pump ventilators and ait 
. flanked upon either side by finely-carved canopies, an which | inlets, has been applied to the new church, Chorley. 
- occur panels cleverly modelled and sculptured in high relief. . ub 
In Cornwall, where the Church has survived ;n unbroken 
` continuity for as long a period as nearly anywhere in the | 2 
© world, it has been easy to select saints connected with the | MACKAY S patent direct-acting ventilators have been sup- 
` country close around Falmouth ni early days, at the same | plied for the ventilation of Rosemary Schools. and St. 
time inserting one or two figures which would serve as | Lawrence’s Church, Mansfield, Notts., erected from the 
' historical connection with the Catholic Church throughout | plans of Messrs. Vallance and Westwick, architects, 
the world. The first figure, therefore, in the panel on the | Mansfield. E کر‎ 
right is that of the great Englishwoman, St. Helena, mother 
of the Emperor Constantine. She died about the year 326. s * 
She is represented with the True Cross, the finding of which | We are informed that Messrs. 'G. M. Boddy and Co., ol 
by her is commemorated in the calendar on May 3. Next | London, Liverpool, Sheffield and Manchester, are extending 
to her is St. Piran (A.D. 380), holding an ingot of tin, | their London premises. having taken over the building, 15, 
as he is the patron saint of rinners. Next to him is St. | 'Grav’s Inn Road. With the increasing: demand for. their 
.Uny, who came from Ireland, and landed at Lelant, near Metalik lamps, Messrs. Boddy and Co. will now be: better 
Hayle, about the year 450. Next comes St. Just, holding | able, with these additional facilities, to comply with this 
`. the chalice that is said, by tradition, to have been stolen demand, and cive earlv deliverv to their export, country and 
from St. Keverne, an incident (if the tradition be true) | city orders. : : | кол 
which shows that even in the lives of Saints there were ` is. > > 
episodes that would be difficult to justify. Behind him | 
stands St. Bereta, the Christian British Queen, whom | 
Augustine found at Canterbury when he at last succeeded | Forest Hill, S.E., have imported a large consignment of 
in reaching England. Augustine stands behind the Queen, | Jarrah and West Australian hard wood. and are prepared 
` and forms a connecting link between the Church of England x to quote for both large and small quantities. For fencing. 
1 


1 


Messrs. Lewis Gasson, timber апа feticing contractors, 


and that of the South of Europe, in the same way as St. | gates, etc., it can be supplied and fixed in the up-to-date 
Peran ‘and St. Uny. do with that of Ireland. In the | and practical manner characteristic of their well-known 0 

corresponding panel on the other side, No. 3 from the north, | and fir fencing. Jarrah is undoubtedly the principal timber 
there is another series of the Sai nts of old. The first on the | tree in the Western Australian forests. and predominates 


` right is St. Crewenna, her hand resting on a model of the | above all others. ` The various uses to which it vee | 
his ` 


cross still at Crowan, the place that records her name. | applied are now becoming widely known throughout 
>} " А 1: ` . Ta ` h fo S Mu di > , м | D ? D : к | Жал 
Ben nd her is St. 1 | the foundress of St. Ives, holding a | country, and its excellence greatly appreciated. ` eg 
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careless youth who is apprenticed under them as something 
of doubtful value, and although by his assiduity and helpful- 
| ness they may hope some time to be benefited, the trouble of 
teaching, of training, and teaching him does not appear 
worth while for the problematic and temporary benefit they 
may themselves derive. These men come between the pupil 
| and apprentice and the master, and it is they who have the 
| opportunity and power to impart knowledge of real value. 
In some way they ought to be made to take a greater 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


HERE is more than one reason for the disappearance 
of apprenticeship. We are told that employers of 
labour discourage it, though it would appear obvious 

that they obtain much better workmen from the ranks of 
those who have passed a decent term of apprenticeship to 
their craft. We are also told that boys themselves and 
their parents or guardians are not very keen about it, | of schools and classes appears to be taking the place of 
though ct might seem evident that the best way to learn a ' apprenticeship, and the idea seems to be gaining ground that 
craft is to go through a good practical course of apprentice- | some preliminary training in schools will give a youth some 
ship to it. Is it possible this apathy, both amongst em- | definite value as improver, so that the slow process of 
ployers and employed, can be overcome, even by such | apprenticeship may somehow be done away with. The 
conspicuous efforts as that just put forward by the Lord | whole matter is affected by the haste and bustle which have 
Mayor, Sir John Stuart Knill, himself the Master of the | come into modern life, and the elaborated system of short- 
Plumbers’ Company? We sympathise much with his lord- | cuts to everything. But for our own part we cannot see 
ship’s desires, and we could wish that all the City com- | what system or method is ever to do away with the vital 
panies would undertake some co-related effort in this direc- | necessity for the schooling and experience to be obtained 
tion. We share the belief with many others that far too | in the practical workshops of the world, whether it be for 
much has been expected of technical schools, and far гоо | plumbers or joiners, for plasterers or architects. 

much money has been expended on them, for they are in But many are ready to declare that apprenticeship is dead 
advance of our capacity to make good use of them. The | and done for. 


interest in those who may become a help.to the establish- 
ment in which they work. The obligation of a master 
towards his pupils, or apprentices. is soon obscured, and it 
may safely be taken for granted thar it will disappear under 
a thick cloud, unless encouraged bv some promise of intelli- 
gent response by the pupil. Unfortunately, the extens:on 


rougher school of every-day, practical work, which has to |. — 

be done cheaply, quickly, and effectively, puts far more grit | 

into a youth’s efforts than the more leisurely and easy ways NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

of a school. No one who has watched a smart joiner at | 

his work can fail to see how many little awkward problems CORRESPONDENT in the “Times” draws attention 
anise in daily work which it is hard for the schoolmaster to to the progress of the Palace of Justice in Rome, 
anticipate. Then there is a certain continuity of action which was begun in 1889, and is still unfinished, 


which may be learnt in a builder's yard with the inter-rela- | whilst the original cost of £200,000 has now been raised 
tion of the various crafts which is invaluable. A good | to a total of 1,480,000. Now that £1,534,840 has been 
carpenter, for instance, is the handy man, the invaluable | spent on it, it is yet unfinished. If we have to add to this 
help, to almost every other craft, and this rs only realised appalling outlay, a just criticism. that the building is in- 
to the full in the carrying out of actual building. Beyond | convenient and inadequate, whilst being overloaded with 
all this the alertness, both physical and mental, which is | grandiose effects and ornament in every part, we have 
engendered in contact with busy workmen is of a priceless | 2 heavy indictment against the inheritors of one of the 
value. The rough discipline of a builder’s yard is enough | noblest traditions of architecture in the world. We are 
to awaken some degree of intelligence, however dormant. We told an architect from Chicago admires the building, but 
have already hinted at the danger of the teachers in technical | W€ hope it is only its size and cost, and not its grandiose 
schools losing much of their aforetime practical knowledge, qualities, which appeal to the newest civilisation. 
and therein lies another danger. ; 
H the City companies were to take up the matter on the Ом Red in last week the Court of Common Council 
mitiative of Sir J. Stuart Knill, and devise some scheme HMM OC OU the scheme of extension and new 
for the encouragement of an up-to-date system of apprentice- оше zi E when we illustrated the other 
ship, surely some lasting good might accrue? It is possible ке 8 з о which has been lately much 
that pupils might be selected from the technical schools | SAT UP» Ph EE am De нош Open ырш OF the 
BE ee yo Dane рей иа] пес museum, and will no longer be defaced by the cooking 
readiness and common-sense (and not by test of book- arrangements. To rebuild a copy of that half of Dance 5 
ео) hold! Белар еее at a c cd. and front, which was pulled down a generation ago, will hardly 
under a definite agreement, with well-accredited builders or os nn s dn din re E ETE presume, but 
craftsmen, such apprenticeship to be at first of a proba- b ae Е Ми r E | be apne W S su ey 
tionary kind, and pa'd for by the City compan'es' apprentice- | 2 ud е i aus = id Gon a 
ship guild. Such apprentices might find more favour in the eo. di is Es and AE ned pea d Md T б ‘th ds 
eyes of their masters than does the average apprentice to-dav. fro des КА Guildhall Van d ; 3 ene iei ng 4"; е 
If we аге not to lose our good traditions in the crafts. zt enla ene wich E A se | ide "s d 
and if we are ever to produce a race of sound, consc'entious | с, now in or karat he mav be Ж isi di a 
wotkmen, something must be done to promote a direct SPS x i е О 


teaching of the crafts by those who are most qualified to ‚opportunity offers. 
undertake it. But it is only fair that this teaching should 
be paid for in some way—either in the continuous service 
of those whom the teacher has trained or an equivalent 


THE secretarv of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council writes us:—As both Houses of Parliament are now 


mö W і se ha Hy bee , | in agreement in regard to the Housing and Town Planning 
loney payment. We believe it has generally been recog- | Bill, we are calling together the postponed conference on 
ir that the AUR pupil in an architect's office is p town planning procedure, which will accordingly be held 
or less a nuisance! Bur if ће is not that, it 15 very Íike.v | on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 14 and 15, at the 
he is a very profitable investment to his master, for the work | Westminster Palace Hotel. We propose to place before 
he does may soon become of more value than the premium | the congress, as the basis for discussion, a series of sugges- 
n Herein lies the one inducement, short of Em tions as to the most practical lines of town planning pro- 
philanthropy. for the taking of pupils. Under trer cedure adapted to (a) great centres of population ; (b) urban 
arrangements we can imagine the average of useful pupils districts. We are asking the. following gentlemen to give 
would be higher, but how can better arrangements be | us their valuable co-operation in the preparation of. this 
made? It is certain that we must appeal to self-interest series of suggestions ee D. соса Joba Hi 
we are to secure any real or permanent improvements, and | of Town Planning, Liverpoo niversity; Mr.’ n H. 
here we think Tes part of the crux of the whole question | Barlow, Bournville Village Trust ; Professor Berlepsch- 
of apprenticeship. The workmen їп the shops. and the | Valendas, Munich; Mr. Albert E. Cave. London ; Professor 
capable assistant in an architect’s office alike regard the | Eberstadt, Berlin; Professor Fuchs, Tubingen; Professor 
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Patrick Geddes, Edinboro’; Ober-Baurat Geusen, Dussel- | circumstances arising in daily practice, and propose a reso- 


dorf; Mr. E. M. Gibbs, F.R.I.B.A., Sheffield; Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall, Manchester; Mr. Percy B. Houfton, architect, 
Woodlands Colliery Village; Mr. T. H. Mawson, Winder- 


L 


' 
I 


mere; Beigordneter Rehorst, Cologne; Monsieur Augustin | 


Rey, Paris; Mr. B. Scebohm Rowntree, Earswick Village 
Trust; Mr. Raymond Unwin, Hampstead .Garden Suburb; 
Oberburgermeister Wagner, Ulm; Mr. Percy Scott Worthing- 
ton, F.R.I.B.A., Manchester. ‘The suggestions of these 
gentlemen will take the form of a skeleton plan, setting 
forth the best course for a local authority to take in the 
administration of the new Act. These suggestions will be 
printed and placed before the representatives at the meet- 
ing. Before the close of the conference, arrangements will 
be made for the formation of a town planning advisory 
committee. 


THE announcement made by Colonel Gorthals, the Govern- 
ment engineer, that the estimated cost of the Panama Canal 
must be increased to 75,000,000, a clear jump of 
£25,000,000 over the last estimate, and nearly double the 
cost of the original estimate, upon which Congress authorised 
the construction of the canal, has caused a distinctly un- 
pleasant feeling throughout the country, says the © Tele- 
graph.” Unexpected difficulties, the augmented cost of 
materials, and the price of labour are the chief reasons 
for the increase. It is part of the conditions that the 
materials must be American, and this adds to the enormous 
cost, because, admittedly, much that is necessary could be 
secured cheaper outside the United States. A lock canal, 
with all its unexpected difficulties, was accepted as a make- 
shift for that sea-level canal which was recommended bv 
the best engineers of the world. Americans thought the 
sea-level plan too expensive, but already the supposed cost 
of the sea-level plan, 4 53,000,000, has been left far behind, 
and although it may be that a sea-level canal would cost 
more than £53,000,000, experience has amply shown that 


the choice of the dangerous and inadequate lock plan on 


mere ground of economy was a prodigious blunder, 


How curious are the conclusions arrived at by those who 
talk and write about art. We quoted Sir W. Н. Bailey 
the other day, who sacd that art for art’s sake was nonsense. 
There are plenty of writers, and there is plenty of life's 
evidence to prove that art for art's sake is the sound wav of 
looking at it. Now Mr. T. R. Spence, in reviewing Mr. 
Lewis F. Dav?s book on Stained Glass Windows.* has the 
audacity to say, in contradiction to Mr. Dav. we should be 
artists first and workmen afterwards. We are glad he has 
remarked on the false note in Mr. Dav's book. Better far 
is a rough, 3111-finished piece of work, which ‘is instinct with 
artistic life than the most perfectly executed stuff which is 
uglv in design. | 


THERE are four names down for election as Fellows at the 
next meeting of the Institute, and no less than 77 as 
Associates. Mr. T. A. Pomeroy, A.R.A., is named as an 
honorary Associate. 


SoME further development of the trade protection business 
seems probable at the Institute. as note the following matters 
to be brought forward at the third business meeting on 
November 29:—Mr. Wm. Woodward to bring before the 
meeting the following matters: (1) The London County 
Council's General Powers Bill, 1909, and the note thereon 
on page 643 of the “Journal” for July 24. 1909; (2) Archi- 
tects’ responsibility in connection with dry-rot in buildings ; 
(3) The necessity of assessors in competitions adhering, 
strictly, to the cost l'mits laid down by promoters; (4) The 
advertisements of "stores" and other firms as regards the 
employment of establishment architects; (5) The advisabi- 
lity of admitting reporıers to our business meetings ; (6) To 
inquire what has been done by the Council in connection 
with the proposed new bridge over the Thames. Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton: (1) To move that reporters shall be 
admitted to the meeting; (2) To introduce to the con- 
sideration of the Institute a suggested Registration B]! for 
architects. and to move its adoption by the Institute clause 
by clause. Mr. E. Greenop: To call attention to the 
unsatisfactory position of the present Institute schedule of 
charges, and its inadequate provisions for many of the 
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lution. 


PROFESSOR LETHABY claims more tor English art in West- 
minster Abbey than Mr. Francis Bond allows in his new 
book on that building. He says: “Theoretically anything 
г a: be true; King Alfred might be a Danish changeling, 
Shakespeare might be a belated Italian humanist; on such 
lines of putting a case Westminster might have been designed 
in Paris by Pierre de Montereau. But Mr. Bond’s 
hypothesis of a French architect does not explain the facts 
at Westurnster as does the theory of the two Scotts that 
the architect was an Englishman who was acquainted with 
what had been done in France.” 


Mr. Jonn HEWITT the other night described to the Chester 
Archeological Society recent discoveries of Roman works 
close to the centre of Chester during building operations in 
Bridge Street. Two retaining walls and a mosaic floor were 


unearthed, and Mr. Hewitt, taking them as a continuation 


of the extensive discoveries 40 Years ago on the same site, 
said he thought they were the remains of a Roman basilica. 
The Archdeacon of Chester announced that the Duke of 
Westminster, the owner of the property, had consented to 
alter his building plans cons.derably to preserve the remains 
in situ. Professor Havertie:d wrote saying that the remains 
were probably those of officers’ quarters. as Chester was a 
legionary fortress. 


AT a special meeting of the Court of the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany, held at the Mansion House, a report from 
the company’s exam-ners on the work of indentured appren- 
tices registered by the company was approved, and awards 
were made to Nathan C. Myers and William Jarvis 
(bracketed), and Frank H. Randall (second), for regularity 
of attendance ar technical classes and evidence of progress 
in practical work, The Lord Mavor (Master of the Com. 
pany) was in the chair. 
Ld 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSED HOUSE FOR THE GARDEN SUBURB 
DEVELOPMENT CO. HAMPSTEAD. 


C. К. A. VovsEYv, Architect. 


WE illustrated this house last week under the title Design 
for a House, and we give some descriptive particulars. 

In order to secure warmth m winter and coolness in summer, 
all the floors are solid; no space for cold air and vermin 
is allowed under floors. The windows being formed of 
Bath stone and iron casements, are air and water-tight, and 
cannot rattle in апу wind. The air is supplied to fires 
by means of a tube in the thickness of the floor, and draughts 
under doors thus avoided, Each room is provided with 
one small pane to open and fix at any angle, so that it 
may remain open in all weathers, if desired, and not admit 
the driving rain, This ventilator is in addition to the 
large casements. Every room in the house has an at 
exhaust flue with silk valve six inches below ceiling line, 
noisy flapping being prevented by ample provision of inlet 
to flue in the roof. 

To economise domestic labour, all ledges and dust traps 
are omitted where possible, there being no cornices or 
projecting skirtings, or more rails than absolutely necessary. 
The skirting being formed ol 3in. glass tiles let in flush 
with the plaster. The windows and doors having no linings 
or architraves, the doors and floors being the only wood- 
work that shows, and if in oak, will save the necessi 
of painting. “The walls and ceilings are covered with hard. 
coarse plaster, wood floated one coat work only, and dis- 
tempered white. The skirting being pale-blue green. The 
fireplaces being built of firebrick and blackleader; the 
hearths of York stone are also blackleaded. All the ground 
floor, except dining and sitting-rooms, is paved with stone. 

The window-sills are covered with green-glazed Dutch 
tiles or glass tiles, like the skirtings. Тһе curtains being 
bright ‘Turkey-red, the scheme of colour is simple. u 
bright, and not unkind to pictures or ornaments, or richer 
character. 


Wrought-iron strap hinges, in black, for all doors. ant 
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oak latches save the use of cheap Brummagem locks that 
get out ot order, and always look hideous. All bells to 
be hung with wires and cranks, and have cords from ceil- 
ings, so that servants may know the sound of each, and 
more pleasant music may be heard in the house than is 
possible with electric bells. The two w.c.'s in house must 
be valve closets, as they are the most cleanly and silent. 
The drainage is carried round the back of the house so 
as to get the vent pipe and highest point of drain. well 
out of sight on the north side of the house. On sanitary 
grounds, the bath and w.c.'s in house must be cased in. 
If oak is used for joinery, the only painted work remaining 
will be the strap hinges, gutters and down pipes, and thus 
nearly every penny of the regularly recurring decorator s 
account is saved, as well as the annoyance and disturbance. 

The size and positions of windows and ceilings saves a 
quantity of unnecessary upholstery. 

The wall, being only nine inches thick, must be covered 
with one inch of cement, rough-cast, outside. 

The saving of labour and money for upkeep, as compared 
with the ordinary villa of the same size, is calculated to 
be equal to £30 per annum. 

The cubical contents of this house is 32,736 cubic feet, 
and, calculated at 8d. per cubic foot, equals 41.091 4s. 


STEPNEY AND BOW FOUNDATION. 
COOPERS’ COMPANY'S SCHOOL. 


T. PHILLIPS FiGGIS and A. E. Момвү, Joint Architects. 
Tuis school, for many years controlled by the Coopers’ 
Company, was founded in the year 1538 by Nicholas Gibson, 
citizen and grocer. The new school occupies the site of the 
o.d buildings, the greater part of which were erected some 
forty years ago, and the necessity of carrying on the work ot 
the school without interruption during the erection of the 
new bu.ldings was an influential factor in the arrangement 
of the plan. The accommodation is for 510 boys. The 
general entrance for the boys is through the stone screen 
tronting the quadrangle, and from thence to senor and 
junior entrances leading directly from. the covered ways 
adjo:ning the cloak-rooms, corridors being thus avoided. 
The principal entrance is in College Street, in the adm nis- 
tration department, giving direct access to a waiting-room. 
headmaster's room, and assistant masters’ rooms, etc., and 
also the main hall, which is 87ft. bv 47ft., surrounded by 
20 class-rooms on two floors, and lighted by large clerestory 
windows over the flats. 

The ceiling of the hall is cross vaulted in plaster, the 
space above being utilised for the ventilation system, which 
is so arranged that each class-room is under separate control. 

Every class-room is provided with left-hand light. 

The art department is placed over the western cloak. 
room, and includes a top-lighted room 43ft. by 241. The 
corresponding position in the east wing is occupied by the 
gymnasium, a room 74ft. by 24ft., with changing-room, 
shower baths and spectators’ gallery attached. 

The fonmer science block, which was of more recent date 
than the old buildings, has been remodelled and extended. 
to incorporate it with the new structure, and now contains 
chemical and physical laboratories, each accommodating 24 
boys, balance-room, optical-room, and two large lecture 
rooms, each with seats for 40 boys. 

On the opposite side of the quadrangle, balancing the 
science schoo!, is the dining-hall block, also containing the 
workshop, which provides space for 24 benches. The 
dining-hall accommodates тоо boys, and is 52ft. by 24ft., 
with panelled walls, and vaulted and paneled plaster ceil- 
ing. This block also includes the necessary kitchen depart- 
ment, with maid's-room, porier's residence, and “tuck 
shop.” 

The materials used are Wrotham red bricks of varving 
tone, with Portland stone dressings. and green Buttermere 
slates for the roofs. The entire buildings are of fireproof 
character. The new schools are heated throughout with an 
atmospheric steam system, installed by Messrs. Wontner 
Smith, Gray and Co. The electric lighting has been done 
by Messrs. W. J. Fryer and Co. The carving is the work 
of Mr. E. Whitnev Smith, from designs furnished by the 
architects. The constructional steel, etc., has been pro- 
vided by Messrs. A. Dawnay and Sons. The general con- 
tractors were Messrs. Jas. Smith and Sons, Ltd.. of South 
Norwood, who. have executed the work under the superin- 
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tendence of the joint architects. Mr. T. P. Figgis, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 


by the governors. 


STUDIES AT OXFORD. 


Bv MR. CHARLES S. CARTER. | 


Sr. MARY THE VIRGIN Church, Oxford, south porch.— This 
magnificent entry from the High Street was erected by 
Morgan Owen, chaplain to Archbishop ‘Land, in 1637, at a 
cost of £230. Over the porch is a statue of the Virgin and 
Child, which was defaced soon after its erection. It 15 
recorded that in 1642, when the Parliamentary troops were 
leaving Oxford, they fired off their pistols as they passed, 
and shattered the heads of the Virgin and Child. 

The graceful twisted columns to the entrance form a 
pleasing feature, and add to the harmony with the rest of 
the building, which is of the Decorative and Perpendicular 
style. 


GATEWAY TO GARDEN OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE. 


OWING to the munificence of Archbishop Laud, who, at that 
tme was president of the college, this picturesque building 
was largely added to and beautified by Inigo Jones. The 
garden front, which is attributed to him, was finished in the 
vear 1636. 


—k—— 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A; 
By R. Brown. 


| November 13. 

THE week just ending has been a very busy one. On 
Monday night the new opera house was opened, and much 
praise given to the architect, Mr. Hasen (Messrs. Wher!- 
wright and Hasen) for his work. The prime mover w. 
the starting of the building was Mr. Eben D. Jordan, the 
head of a large department store in Boston. Associated 
with him were some of Boston’s wealthiest men. During 
the erection of the building there was considerable trouble 
with workmen and union labour. Mr. Frank Jackson 
(formerly of London) supervised and directed the interior 
colour decoration. The Boston Society of Architects hope 
to be invited to inspect the interior later, when a descrip- 
tion will be sent. The exterior, which is of red brick and 
marble, is a dignified design, in what might be called a 
late French Renaissance style, which seems to find favour 
at the present time. On Tuesday the first of a series of 
three receptions was given at the new Art Museum, by 
special invitation. Another reception followed later in the 
week, when the members of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce were received. Lastly, the architects, artists, and 
teachers were received this Saturday afternoon, from 2 till 
4 o'clock. In that time one could only walk through the 
various rooms and get the arrangement of the various 
departments, recognising familiar pictures and pieces of 
sculpture, that in the old building seemed to jostle each 
other, but here have plenty of room. Speaking of the 
interior of the building, the arrangement of plan seems 
admirable. Mr. Guy Lowell is the architect, and with him, 
as advisory architects, were Mr. Edmund M. Wheelwright, 
Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, and Mr. D. Despradelle. It is 
said that the latter had a good deal to do with the planning. 
The galleries containing the “Old Masters” are the only 
ones where the walls have been coloured—in this case, a 
dark plum colour. The absence of any colour on walls 
gives a cold, hard, and cheerless effect. On the ground 
floor in the west wing are placed the Japanese works of 
art, surrounding a Japanese garden, with a rectangular pond 
and goldfish im the water. There is also here a Swiss room, 
called the Bremgarten room, which was purchased in 
Zurich. 


On Thursday night the November meeting of the Boston 
Society of Architects was held at the Exchange Club, Mr. 
Ralph Adams Cram, the president, in the chair. There 


were present, as guests, two builders, Mr. Woodbury and 


Mr. Norcross, also Rev. de Normandie, one of the trustees 
of the public library. The meeting was in commemoration 
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of the late Mr. Charles F. McKim, and about fifty members , agreed that those firms who are specified by architects to 


“were present. Mr. Edmund D. Wheelwright, Mr. C. 


Howard Walker, Mr. Robert D. Andrews, and Professor 
'H. Langford Warren gave interesting reminiscences of Mr. 
McKim. At the close of the meeting the company sang 
a verse of " Auld Lang Syne.” 


THE Boston 1915 Exposition, held in the old Art Museum, 
continues to attract crowds of people. In one of the large 
rooms the Boston Architectural Club have their annual 
exhibition. In this exhibition, photography and blue prints 
seem more in evidence than drawings. There . are also 
models of the stadium at Cambridge, the Christain Science 
Church, and other buildings. In the rooms devoted to 
city planning, a fine series of drawings, coloured by Jules 
Guerin, illustrate what is being done to improve Chicago. 
In the newspapers, the exposition in the advertising columns 
is classed with “amusements”; but on certain afternoons 
and evenings there are lectures given on various subjects 
connected with social economics. On Tueday evening, Mr. 
R. Brown gave a descriptive and illustrated lecture on 
“The Garden City Movement in England.” Drawing a 
lesson from “The Garden City Movement in England," he 
told his listeners that one of their first duties was the aboli- 
tion of the slums, and the consideration of the housing of 
the poorer classes; that their housing could not be con- 
sidered apart from their employment. The withdrawal 
of works and factories from the overcrowded  citv 
to the country, and the formation of new industrial 
villages on garden city lines should be promoted. He said 
that a garden city and town planning association should 
be formed in Massachusetts. By means of illustrations, 
showing views of dwellings in New York and. Boston, as 
compared with those of Port Sunlight, Letchworth, and 
Bournville, England, Mr. Brown showed what might be 
done. Through statistics, he explained how the thing 
could be done with profit, too, referring to the work of 
Robert Owen, a century ago, who voluntarily raised the 
wages of his workers in the cotton mills, who reduced the 
hours of labour from seventeen to ten a day, and prohibited 
the employment of children under ten years of age; pro- 
vided free education, free amusements, and good cottages 
for his workpeople, and yet, in the course of four years, 
increased the profits of the mill by $800,000, paid 5 per 
cent. on capital employed, and increased the selling value 
of the factory 50 per cent. 


———*——— 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE ordinary monthly council meeting was held on 
Thursday, the 18th inst., when the president (Mr. 

F. G. Rice) occupied the chair. The meeting was 

of a lengthy and discursive character, and was protracted 
till quite a late hour. After reading the minutes of the 
ordinary council meeting, held on October 21, 1909, and 
of the special council meeting, on November 4, 1909, the 
council proceeded to consider a long and important agenda. 
'The question of a builder, who is appealing against the 
decision of an arbitrator, was considered. The opinion of 
counsel was read, and certain course of action decided upon. 
On the report of the proceedings of the organisation 


committee, a long discussion took place as to the eligibility | 


of sub-contractors for associate membership, the same firm 
frequently trading both as builders’ merchants and as sub- 
contractors specified by architects, and therefore exposed to 
the same attacks as the master builder himself. Under 
such circumstances, it was considered hardly fair for the 
builder to have to do all the fighting in the event of a trade 
dispute, while the sub-contractor could stand aloof and 
even extend his operations. It was proposed by some that 
those who are likely to compete with the builder should 
give an undertaking to take the same chance as he does 
and support him is case of need. It is well known how 
much disorganisation is caused by some sub-contractors. 
They treat the builder as of no account, use his plant, 
and, “indeed, ridé rough-shod over him, while the enduring 
builder has to bear all his annoyance without satisfaction 
to his general operations, and with little or no profit. 

After remarks, by Messrs. F. Higgs. J. Carmichael, Mr. 


' Lawrence, Junr., Ernest J. Brown, W. Е. Wallis, Frank 


May, Col. G. Haward Trollope, Е. L. Dove, the council 


tiger | 


carry out work usually done by the building contractor be 
considered sub-contractors. On firm was elected as ordinary 
member : —Messrs. R. Woollaston and Co., Limehouse; 
68 associate members were elected. | 

The president produced his draft of the addition to the 
history of the association, to be given in the толо “Diary 
and Hand Book,” and the council approved of it. 

The question of a trade paper being issued free to every 
ordinary member of the association was considered, and 
referred to the finance committee for consideration and 
report. 


——- 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, GEO. T. BROWN. 
F.R.I.B.A.* 


E TLEMEN and Colleagues:—As the opening of 
one session succeeds another, it is the time-honoured 
| custom that the President should go over the events 

of the past year, taking into consideration the position of 

the Association, the work we have done, the principal 
events which have happened either in our own district or 
in the country generally having any important bearing on 
our status as a profession, and also refer briefly to our 
doings, with special reference to anything which he may 
think will advance the art in which we are spending our 
lives, and which we are all most anxious to promote. 
First of all, however, permit me to thank you for the 
honour you did me in March last in electing me to the 
honourable position of President for another year. Те 
question as to whether 4t is desirable for a President to 
occupy the office for more than a year is one which has often 
been asked, and 1 do not think at is out of place for me 
here to say—after having passed through one full year of 
ofhce—that in my opinion the Association has nothing to 
lose by the office of President being held for two years by 
the same individual. 1 say this, fully realising the desira- 
bility of the rotation of the office, and also at the same time 
giving my opinion as to what I consider—after the prac- 
t.cal experience I have had—is the best for the working of 
the Association. It takes almost a year to become 
acquainted with the duties of the office, the extent of which 

I may say are only realised by, perhaps, the President him- 

self and the hon. secretary, who has also the opportunity 

of realising the various important things which are of 

necessity to be done. In this my second address to you, I 

intend to be as brief as possible, merely touch'ng upon the 

various points I propose to refer to, and leaving them to 
you for your consideration. It is regrettable to have again 
to place on record the fact that the condition of the build: 
ing trade still leaves much to be desired. The unfortunate 
condition of trade generally, while it has evidently—judg- 
ing by the Board of Trade returns—reached the lowest 
level, and now begun to improve—has not shown very great 
advance as yet, and åt is usually some time ‘before ош 

profession begins to feel any benefit. Hope, however. 15 4 

compensation for many of life's painful realities, though i 

has been described as the “deferring of disappointment. 

As it springs as eternally in the breasts of architects as of 

other men, we must derive what comfort we can from 1ts 

possession. Our numbers, as compared with those of the 
previous year, show an ‘increase of one member, two 

Associates, and a decrease of eight students. The reason 

for the apparent large decrease of students is that your 

Council, in going through the list of membership, has found 

the names of students who were no longer eligible as such. 

and some of these have now passed over into the class of 

Associates. It should be realised by students and Asso- 

ciates that there comes a time when those who are on the 

list as such become ineligible, owing to their becoming 
qualified to the election of the next higher class—students 
as Associates, and Associates as members. The Council 
has recently decided that the rules bearing on this shall be 
more stringently carried out. and I suggest that 10 the 

interests of the Association, as well as in their own, # W 

be well for students and Associates to enquire as to when 
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they should be moving on to the next higher class of mem- 
bership. It is vital that our Association should be a living 
and developing society. We do not desire merely numbers, 
but also members who take sufficiently active interest to 
make their connection with the Association of some weight 
in practical architectural politics. It is to be hoped that 
oui fairly large numerical strength does not mean that the 
qualification for connection with the Association is of a 
lower level chan it ought to be. 1 think the time has 
arrived when, acting in the best interests of the profession, 
some greater caution than that which at present exists 
should be exercised їп taking into our ranks as students 
those who, perhaps, have not realised the responsibilities 
which from the first devolve upon all who decide to take 
upon themselves the necessary duties connected with the 
practice of architecture. The present-day tendency is, of 
course, to endeavour to get a class of men of higher 
educated powers into every profession, and I think the 
result of that tendency is to be seen in the higher level to 
which the practice of our art has advanced, helped very 
large!y by the greater educational facilities which exást for 
the youth of to-day, facilities which it should be borne in 
mind are the result of the efforts of the Institute, assisted 
by this and similar societies. In all professions, but 
particularly in that of architecture, it is essenvial that none 
but those with a good preliminary education should enter its 
ranks. or there are inevitably some to be left behind in 
the struggle for the survival of the fittest. It becomes. 
therefore, a matter for serious consideration whether we 
should not take steps to ensure that no one shall be 
admitted as a student to our Association unless he has 
already passed the preliminary examination of the Institute. 
or some equivalent. I do not think this is too much to ask 
in the present overcrowded state of the profession; it would 
probably have a salutary effect on its future condition, and 
would act the more rapidly if such step could be jointly 
taken by the various provincial societies in all parts of the 
kingdom. Your Council has recently been considering the 
somewhat important question of the revision of our rules. 
It is the sign of the rapid advance of ideas as to the aims 
and government of similar associations to this, that even in 
the case of an association. whose by-laws have been 
remodeled comparatively recently, it is found necessary 
from time to time to make modifications, and many of the 
allied societies have very recently been reconsidering 
entirely their rules and bv-laws. In our own case, the last 
revision of rules took place in 1894, with only slight 
modifications in more recent vears; but the Council in con- 
sidering various matters which have cropped up from t'me 
to time, have found it almost imperative in the interests of 
the Association to reconsider the whole queston, and a 
small committee has been appointed to go ‘nto this and 
report to the Council. The suggestion has been made by 
Mr. Errington—the hon. secretary—of the desirability of all 
the soc'eties allied with the Institute having a common 
basis for their by-laws. It may be rather a difficult matter 
to get the various sodieties to agree to this, but it should 
be possible for representatives of the various allied socie- 
ties to meet, and agree on a common form of by-laws, which 
the Institute could use as a model for other architectunal 
association in the country who might wish, from time to 
time, to ally themselves with the Institute. as the by-laws 
of all акей societies have to receive the sanction of the 
central body. Although it is practically impossible to make 
members of societies loyal to their associations by passing 
by-laws, yet there are many vexed points upon which a 
declaration clearly set out in the rules governing the various 
associations, would have considerable influence upon the 
actions of members in doubtful matters. Whatever are the 
results of our action in this matter, the discussion and con- 
sideration of this question by the various associations gener- 
ally cannot help but have some good effect. 

Since the opening address of last session. we have cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of our foundation as an 
Association ‘by a dinner, a full report of which was given in 
the annual report. Looking back at it, T think we have 
every reason to congratulate ourselves on its success, which 
I venture to think was largely due to the perseverance and 
Sanguine temperament of our hon. secretary, Mr. Errington, 
to whom I take this opportunity of tendering mv hearty 
thanks, which I am sure you all endorse. 

In speaking to you a year ago, I outlined the position of 
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affairs with regard to the movement in the Institute which 
had resulted in application for a new charter being made 
to the Privy Council. That charter has now been granted, 
and I am sure you will join with me in congratulating the 
Institute in carrying out quietly and unostentatiously the 
early stages of what is the most important event in the 
history of the profession during recent years. Following 
the granting of this supplementary charter, the by-laws of 
the Institute were discussed and amended so as to give 
effect to, and conform «with, the supplementary charter. 
These by-laws have now been submitted to the Privy Coun- 
cil for final approval, and on their return, it is expected by 
ourselves and others who have agitated more or less for 
many years for registration, that the Institute will not pause 
in the work to which they have put their hands, but will 
proceed with the new Bill, to which we are looking forward, 
and from which we are expecting a great deal. The first 
principal change which will oocur through the granting of 
the supplementary charter will be the creation of a new set 
of members of the Institute, termed Licentiates, who shall 
be architects of over thirty years of age, who have been 
either engaged as principals for at least five successive 
years, or who have been engaged for ten years ün the prac- 
tice or study of architecture. The second change will be 
the formulation of the curriculum for architectural educa- 
tion, in connection with which it is Amportant thar students 
and Associates should note that after 1913. no one will be 
admitted to a final examination for associateship unless 
they have passed through a course of ‘study in accordance 
with such scheme or curriculum, and passed certain exami- 
nations in relation thereto, or proved to the satisfacd'bn of 
the Board of Education that they have been properly trained 
as architects. I have observed a tendency, among some of 
the various critical references to the new class of Licen- 
thates, to somewhat belittle the idea. The suggestion 15 
after all a serious attempt by the Institute, after much 
consideration, to get included in its membership those of 
any repute who are practising, or who are connected with 
the profession. It is the first step towards the inclusion 
of all those who are not at present connected with the 
Institute, and I hope when the revised by-laws are approved, 
and the Licentiates class thrown open, that all will avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded. As I mentioned 
last year, it has been found a most difficult matter to unite 
all classes in the profession in order to obtain registration. 
and the step-by-step method which has been adopted by the 
Institute, of which this is part, should have the support and 
assistance of us all, as the ultimate results will be the 
protection of the practice or architecture from the intru- 
sion of any ignorant or enterprising individual who cares to 
put up a brass plate. and practice to the disrepute of the 
profession at large, and often to the exploitation and detri- 
ment of the general public. 

The ‘by-laws, as finally amended and sent to the Privy 
Council for approval, affect us as an Association in that the 
representation from the allied societies on the Council of 
the Institute has been altered to include ¡permanently the 
president of each of the three societies within the United 
Kingdom in alliance with the Royal Institute, which contain 
the largest number of Fellows and Associates. As this 
Association is at present second in this respect, your Presi- 
dent will automatically have a seat on the Coundil of the ` 
Institute, so long as we retain the necessary strength of 
Fellows and Associates. I hope that we may keep our 
posirion among the three first societies for many years to 
come. 

An important matter which has recently been under the 
consideration of the architectural profession is the question 
of the inclusion of works of architecture ín the protective 
clauses of the Copyright Act. Certain changes in the law 
so that it should be brought imo uniformity with the 
revised Convention of Berne, signed last November. have 
recently been under the consideration of a commlittee of the 
House of Commons, and the Institute Council appointed 
Messrs. J. W Simpson and J. Belcher to represent them 
before the Committee appointed to examine and report on 
the matter. Briefly, the effect of the revised Convention 
being ratified by Parliament would be to secure to their 
authors the ownership of the drawings and diagrams from 
which buildings are erected, and prevent the wholesale 
copying of original designs of buildings. which there is 
ample evidence very frequently taken place. 
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It is most desirable that, as in the case of literature, 
music, sculpture, and painting, the rights of the architect 
to the intellectual property in his original designs should 
be recognised. The law as it stands at present with regard 
to the ownership of drawings—by the decision of a case in 
the Court of Appeal in 1905 (Gibson v. Pease), is that 
the client may demand not only the whole of the drawings 
and specification, but also thar, if he wishes it, the stud es 
and detailed calculations should be handed over to hm, 
and there is nothing to prevent his making what use of them 
he pleases, even to the application of them in carrying out 
other buildings, without the architect receiving апу com- 
pensation for them whatever. 

Cases are known where work. such as cottages or small 
houses, has been ignorantly copied by speculative builders, 
to the discredit of the reputation of the original architect. 
There are also instances of plans lodged with loca! autho- 
rities having been copied by members of the staff for 
varous purposes, and many architects have had actual 
experience of such things as work carried out having been 
reproduced later in an unauthorised way. in which the detail 
and general effect of the original has suffered considerably. 
Means are taken in other countries to protect the interests 
of the architectural profession, and it is hoped that a 
Government Bil] will be introduced at an earlv date to 
deal with the matter. It is gratifving to know that the 
Institute 1s taking active steps for the purpose of protecting 
as far as possible the interests of individual members of the 
profession, which would be «difficult to achieve if attempted 
in any way except bv the officially recognised body. 
Another matter which I wish to bring before vou in which 
a movement is being made bv the Institute, and which can 
only be successfully carried out through the assistance of 
the al*ed and other societies, is that of the work taken 
in hand by the Records Committee, which has recently had 
under consideration a scheme by which the measured work 
done by the architectural s:udents for meda!s and student- 
ships might be better co-ordinated and svstematised than 
is the case at present. Under the present conditions much 
excellent work 15 done which, through want of system and 
proper direction, is often of little permanent value. 
Measured drawings. for instance, are repeatedly made of 
the same buildings, or of buildings of which authentic record 
already exists, or again. of buildings of insufficient archi- 
tectura! or historic interest. With a view, therefore, of 
directly aiding the student in has choice of buildings. and 
indirectly of gradually forming a measured record of the 
buildings of the United Kingdom, st has been decided i+ 
prepare an extended list of old buildings suitable for study. 
and especially those of which no adequate record exists. 
In order to make this list as complete as possible, the Com- 
mittee invites the assistance of the members of this Associa- 
tion in dts compilation, and ask for апу particulars of any 
ecclesiastical, civic, or domestic buildings of any period 
from any of the members of the Assocation. Schedule 
cards mar be obtained from the hon. secretary on which the 
name of each building showd be entered, accompanied by 
information as to its position and character. as well as to its 
accessibility for the purpose of study. 

The manner in which the record of such work shall be 
preserved is under discussion; it will probably take the 
form of publication of specially chosen drawings at stated 
intervals. I hope the members of this Associatiorn will do 
what they can to help in this good movement. 

A vear ago I took up your time, and 1 am afraid 
exhausted your patience, bv referring at length to the Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Bill, which was then looming very 
largely in our view. T cannot forbear from briefly referring 
to it again as being at present in an undecided and un- 
certain condition. Having been carefully considered in 
committee, amended, and passed through the various stages 


in the House of Commons, it has had still further polishing | 


in the House of Lords. and whether :t will have to be con- 
sidered as a piece of legislation affecting our profession is 
a matter still on the lap of the gods, where I leave ft for 
the present, merely suggesting that—leaving the question of 
party political views entirely alone—we, as a profession, 
will welcome any regulation which will tend towards the 
careful and well-considered laving out of extensions to our 
large towns and cities, and will regret the death. from whar- 
ever cause, of any Bill likely to have this effect. Another 
matter of interest to us as a profession is the taxation of 
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land values ¢ncluded in the Finance Bill, which is before 
Parlament at present. lf it should become law, it wil 
provide those of our profession who have Connection with 
estate work, considerab.e matter for study, and reflection as 
to the advice they will probably be called upon to give the: 
clients. 1 can only suggest thar it will be necessary not only 
to make a most careful study of the Bill, but also to keep 
ourselves in close touch with the necessary valuation 
problems and informaiton. In the North of England, per- 
парх. More than in the Home Countes, architects more often 
tan no: combine the pracice of a surveyor with that of an 
architect, and this beng the case, it is necessary for the 
reputation of our profession that when we are called upon 
to advise our clients én such matters, we should be able to 
do so in such a wav that we will continue to merit their 
confidence. There is no doubt it will depend largely on 
ourselves whether we can keep this branch of technical 
work in our hands, and it cannot be denied that in ques- 
dons affecting ‘buildings and land, either jointly or 
separately, such as are likely to arise under this pending 
egislaion. landowners are more likely to benefit from the 
employment O, properlv-tsained men well versed in build. 
ing matters as well as those affeet.ng land. One of the 
duties of such an Association as this is that of looking after 
the enterests of the members of our profession by keeping 
ап eve on anvining which 5s dikelv то affect us prejudicially, 
and in dong wha: we can to prevent whatever we consider 
may be a interference with the custom of our practice. In 
doing so, we are on Very strong ground when such inter- 
ference may also be calculated to act in a prejudicial 
manner with regard to the best interests of the general 
public. Jn this respect I would also like to refer to what I 
consider is a growing evil, not only in connection with 
the architectural profess’on, but one which also affects the 
building trade generally, 1 mean the tendency of munici- 
paifties to undertake work which we think we are justified 
in considering lies outside of their duties to the community. 
While admitting the possibility of our grounds of complant 
being characterised as selfish ones by public bodies, «t should 
not be forgotten that one of the reasons for our existence as 
an Associaton is that of self-preservat‘on, and that we are 
justified in protesting against methods which may result in 
unfair treatment to ourselves, especially when they act also 
to the disadvantage of the purse-provid'ng community. 

It is obviously unfair to architects practising in any district 
that the designing of architectural. work of a municipal 
character should be carried out by officials who have had 
no special raining, who have been employed for different 
purposes, and who in some instances would gladly be 
relieved of such work, for which they are not properly 
equipped, and which thev feel would be better in the hands 
of architects properly qualified to deal wich it. The plac- 
mg of such work in the hands of men of our profession, 
while it would only be an act of justice to them, would 
also have a tendency to secure the best ‘interests of the 
ratepavers. An architect practising privately in producing 
plans has his own reputation to consider. It is either 
advanced or retarded by what he produces, and he 15, there- 
fore, the more likely to throw h's own personality into 1t, 
both as to the designing and supervision of the general 
scheme, as well as the numerous details which arise during 
the progress of the work, and the success of the whole 15 
likely to be proportionate to the nature and amount of this 
personal attention. It is highly probable that in the case 
of a publie official, as already referred to, his ordinary 
duties are of such a varied and responsible nature that they 
must of necessity absorb the greater part of his time, 
thought. and energy, so thar when a municipal surveyor 1% 
require] to carry out public work, he not only és unable 
to give it the personal attention which it should have, but 
it also becomes necessary to have an architectural staff. at 
considerable cost to the ratepavers, and the tendency seems 
to he to retain their services when the need for them has 
temporarily passed away, which does not tend towards 
economy, whereas, if the services of an independent archi- 
tect were obtained, the public liability to him is a fixed fee, 
and whether he retains a large or small staff temporarily 
or permanently is of no public concern. Even if there were 
an apparent saving of fees in the method I am objecting to. 
it would probably be more than counterbalanced by the 
economy in building obtained by expert planning and design. 
The fear is, however, that o'ten the cost of professional 
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services in public offices for architectural work is rarely 
apportioned with sufficient accuracy, so that it becomes a 
difficult matter for public bodies to say with any accuracy 
that there has been any saving by the method they have 
used. The objections I have mentioned exist to an even 
greater extent if the question of municipal building is con- 
sidered as opposed to corporations letting the work by 
contract. It is no special duty of mine, however, to deal 
with this side of the question, but I am glad to note that the 
public, acting through such bodies as ratepayers’ assoc ations, 
has begun to realise the disadvantages of municipal trading 
in this respect, and 1 think it is unlikely that we will have 
such repet:tions of municipal building as have recently 
occurred in the knowledge of some of us. While dealing 
with matters of this kind, I should also like to refer to the 
practice which exists of rural or district surveyors, who 
may or may not be qualified architects, being permitted to 
undertake private work. It is neither desirable nor fair that 
a surveyor should have to report and advise on plans pre- 
pared by himself as to their conformity with by-laws. It 
puts him in а position of unfair competition with architects, 
as the unthinking public will naturally prefer to get a man 
to act for them as an architect who can get their plans 
approved without much trouble, and the possibility of a man 
with a public office and a staff, maintained by the public 
expense. doing private work is one that ought not to be 
tolerated by any right-minded public body. I refer to th's, 
as I do not think it is realised by councils whose survevors 
are appointed under such conditions, how unfairly the 
system acts towards practising architects. I hope, how- 
ever, that the difficulties and objectionable features to which 
I have just referred will gradually become modified, and 
that when the Registration Bill for architects lis being drawn 
up and considered, it will be found to contain something to 
better the existing condition of things. Until then, and 
even when the Bill is an accomplished fact, I fear that it 
will still remain for us to protest strongly whenever any 
such cases are brought before our notice. 

It is gratifying to notice the work which our Students 
Classes Club has done during the last session, when Papers 
were read by its members, and ап average attendance of 
Ig was recorded at the various meetings. I do not think, 
however, that full advantage is taken by the students of the 
opportunities afforded by the Association for joint study and 
intercourse, and the exchange of ideas, or the chances of 
entering into competition for the studentship and prizes. 
We have on our rolls 88 Associates and 75 Students. and it 
is satisfactory to note that a large proportion of the former 
have either passed the Associateship Examination of the 
Institute, or are registered as students having passed the 
Intermediate Examination, and a fair proportion of the 
students are also registered as students of the Institute. It 
is, therefore, regrettable to have to comment on the fact 
that fn the various competitions offered bv the Association 
last session, there was not such a response as the Council 
would have liked by those for whose advantage these com- 
petitive prizes are instituted. For measured drawings and 
architectural sketches there was only one competitor in each 
class. For the prize given for the best testimonies of study 
for the final examination, only three students entered, 
although in rhe class for testimonies of studies for the 
intermediate there were seven. For the Glover Studentship 
and the Essay prizes there were no competitors. I feel 
quite sure that the students cannot realise that such a state 
of things is existing, or they would not permit it. May I 
suggest that they will find it repay them amply to make use 
of these opportunities of competition with their fellow 
students. "The satisfaction of gaining first or second place 
I$ both desirable and good, but the laboriouslv acquired 
experience and knowledge obtained in the studv for and 
preparation of the work sent in to compete is far better. 
That we have good talent in our Association is to be seen 
hy the work sent in from time to time. I trust that this 
reminder may result in more extensive use of the competi- 
tons placed before you for prizes and studentships, and 
would suggest that vou do not stop at those offered by our 
Association, but test your strength against others in the 
Institute competitions, in which it is pleasing to have to 
record that one of our students carried off the Saxon-Snell 
Prize last year. It may not be generally known to students 
that attached to the conditions for the Institute competitions 
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Architectural Students," which will well repay their careful 
perusal. 

I do not think it is altogether out of place to refer to 
one or two matters which have been considered during the 
past session affecting our relations with contractors. The 
principal items among these are the question of work being 
tendered for as a whole by contractors, or by the separate 
contractors for each sub-trade, the quest.on of bills of 
quantities forming the basis of contracts, and the much- 
vexed question of the clause in the Institute conditions of 
contract involving the definition of provisional sums. These 
questions, along with others, have been given very serious 
consideration by the Practice Committee, and as they are 
sell under review, I cannot at the present stage refer to 
them more closely beyond saying that the joint considera- 
tion of matters like this by ourselves and members of the 
building trade in a friendly talk and discussion over a table 
in this room are the right and proper means of putting on 
a fair and friendly basis the various methods of dealing 
with each other, by which arrangement fairness both to the 
building owners and to the building trade is likely to be 
achieved. We may not always agree with the suggestions 
that are put before us, but I hope and think that whatever 
decisions we may finally come to, are likely to retain for 
us the confidence and good feeling of contractors, without 
which it ^s impossible to carrv on our practice at all. I 
am sure we all fullv realise the interdependence which exists 
between the architectural profession and all branches of 
the building trade. We have also had under consideration 
the quesuion of rates charged by architects in taking off bills 
of quandities. In our last annual report, a clause was in- 
serted drawing the attention of members to the desirability 
of making uniform charges for the preparation of bills of 
quantities. This, owing to the action of certain public 
bodes, is a matter of some difficulty. The Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, however, drew up a schedule of 
charges for public work. which they are prepared to adhere 
to. "This schedule is, I think, in the hands of all practis- 
ing members of our Association, and ét is desirable that, as 
rar as possible, it should be adhered to. 

In closing these few remarks, the thought which recurs 
to me, and which must also have presented itself to all our 
members during the past vear, is that we have now fairly 
begun a fresh epoch in our history. The years of the 
Association already passed have truly formed a remarkable 
half-century. They have witnessed such a wonderful series 
of linvention and discovery as may probably never again be 
recorded in such a space of time. Architecturally, they 
have witnessed the revival of Gothic and its corresponding 
descent along the waning slope of popularity, the renewal 
of the Renaissance, with a result—as emphasised by Mr. 
Emest George in his Presidential address a week .ago—that 
there is now less diversity, and a general acceptance of 
a common style in the present dav of architecture. 

There is certainly now much less straining after original 
effect—independent of the accepted canons of design—than 
there was ten vears ago, amd in this respec: the idea that 
every man is a law to himself has not the following ic had. 
It 1s not bevond the range of possibility that all this may 
result in something approaching an architectural style, by 
which the work during the regn of Edward VII. may be 
known in the future. This condition of things has an im- 
portant bearing on our profession, for we mav assume that 
if the last fifty years have been princ'pally a period of in- 
vention, the time between our jubilee celebration and our 
centenary will probably be known for the adaptation to 
uses of construction of the discoveries and inventions already 
made. If this is so, it will be our duty, and that especially 
of our vounger men, to deal with new sdientific methods of 
building, and to clothe such methods with satisfactory design 
from an artistic point of view. "The effect of combined 
effort їп this respect 15 referred to by Ruskin in his lectures 
on architecture and painting by emphasising the opportuni- 
ties which architects possess individually in producing 
results which, together with the results of others, go to form 
what he tenms the “Symphony of Architecture.” He com- 
pares the effect that single buildings, or separate possessions 
of pictures and prints, have on the general public to the 
singing of a piece of music bv a single voce in a house; 
but our comb'ned architectural effect, he says, would be 
as if we all sang together in a mighty choir, producing a 


and studentships is a small pamphlet of “General Advice to | result of which we at present can form no conception, and 
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capable of striking the deepest emotion tha art can ever 
strike from the bosoms of men. He goes on: “and justly 
the deepest, for it is a law of God that your pleasures, as 
your v.rtues, shall be enhanced by mutual aid. As by 
jo.ning hand in hand you can sustain each other best, so 
hand in hand you can delight each other best.” 

I think we may also take some comfort from his remarks 
in their bearing on ourselves acting together as an Associa- 
tion, and I trust that the year an front of us, and the 
succeeding years will meet with that success which we all 
wish for the Northern Architectural Association. 


)س 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


N 1903 the American Society of Civil Engineers—a 
society which corresponds to our Institution of Civil 
Engineers—appointed a committee to consider the 

question of steel and concrete in co-operation with other 
societies interested in the subject. This committee, which 
included many of the best known American authorities, has 
issued an interim report, which fs given in extenso in 
“Concrete and Constructional Engineering” for October. 

The Council of the Insttuie, in reply to a question 
addressed to them by his Majesty’s First Commissioner of 
Works, gave the view of its Science Committee that there 
was no reason то fear decay or injury with proper material 
and workmanship, and it is interesting to find these views 
confirmed in the following paragraphs of the American 
report :— 

“4. Destructive Agencies: (a) Corrosion of Metal Rein- 
forcement.—Tests and experience have proved thar steel 
embedded in good concrete will not corrode, no matter 
whether located above or below fresh or sea water level. 
If the concrete is porous so as to be read.ly permeable to 
water, as where the concrete is laid with a very dry con- 
sistency, the metal may be corroded in the presence of 
moisture. 

“(b) Electrolysis.— There is little accurate information 
avallable as to the effect of electrolysis on concrete. The 
few experiments that are available seem to indicate that 
concrete may be damaged through the leakage of small 
electrical currents through the mass, particularly where 
steel is embedded in the concrete. These experiments are 
not conclusive, however, and the large number ot reinforced- 
concrete structures subject to the action of electrolvs's, in 
which the metal and concrete are in perfect condition, would 
seem to indicate that the destructive action reported was due 
to abnormal conditions which do not often occur in pract.ce. 

“(c) Sea Water.—The data available conceming the effect 
of sea water on concrete or reinforced concrete are incon- 
clusive and limited in amount. There have been no authen- 
tic cases reported where the disintegration has proved to 
be due entirely to sea water. The decomposition that has 
- been reported manifests itself in a number of ways; in some 
cases the mortar softens and crumbles, in orhers a crust 
forms which in time comes off. It has been found, how- 
ever, that where concrete is proportioned in such a way as 
to secure a maximum density and is mixed thoroughly, it 
makes an impervious concrete, upon which sea water has 
apparently little effect. Sea-walls have been standing for 
considerable lengths of time without apparent ¿njury. In 
many of our harbours, where the water has been rendered 
brackish through the rivers discharging into them, the action 
that has been reported has been at the water line and was 
probably due in part to freezing. 

“(d) Acids.—Concrete of first-class quality, thoroughly 
hardened, is affected appreciably only by strong acids which 
semously injure other materials. A substance like manure, 
hecause of the acid in its composition, is injurious to green 
concrete, bur after the concrete has thoroughly hardened it 
satisfactorily resists such action. | 

“ (e) Oils.—When concrete is properly made and the 
surface carefully finished and hardened it res'sts the action 
of such oils as petroleum and ordinary engine ols. Certain 
ols which contain fatty acids appear to produce injur'ous 
effects. 

“(© Alkabes.—The action of alkalies on concrete ¢s 
problematical. In the reclamation of arid land. whe-e 
the so'l is heavily charged with alkaline salts, it has heen 
found that concrete, stone, brick. iron. and other materials 
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are injured under certain conditions. It would seem that at 
the level of the ground water such structures are disinte. 
grated—possibly due in part to the effect of formation of 
crystals result.ng from the alternate wetting and drying of 
the surface of the concrete at this ground water line. Such 
destructive action can be prevented by the use of an 
insulating coating which will prevent this action from taking 
place.” 

There are differences ın regard to minor matters: for 
instance, 97 lbs. of cement is taken as the equivalent of 1 
cubic foot instead or go lbs. ; the width of slab acting with 
the rib in a T beam ús restricted to a quarter of the span 
in place of one-third, and is also limited so that its over- 
hanging width on either side of the beam shall not exceed 
four vimes the thickness of slab. 

In regard to fre protection, it is pointed out (as in the 
Royal Institute report) that the amount of protective cover. 
ing required depends on the degree of heat to which the 
structure may be exposed. A two-inch covering tor girders 
and columns, one and a halé inch for beams, and one inch 
for floor slabs, is recommended for ordinary condit‘ons, 
conforming to our own advice. 

Various points upon which the British Committee were 
unable to соте to a unanimous find ng, and consequently 
omitted: from the report, are dealt w:th. 

This confirmation of the findings of the Inst.tute’s Com. 
mittee оу an independent body of American engineers, work- 
ing with the fuller knowledge of recent years, is a matier 
of congratulation. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers, which declined to join 
with us in the inquiry of three years ago, has apponted a 
committee of its own to deal with the matter, and it will 
be interesting to see what conclusions "t arrives at. 

WILLIAM Dunn.* 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


MESSRS. PATMAN AND FOTHERINGHAM, of Theobald’s Road. 
W.C. have been successful in obtaining the contract for the 
reconstruction and alterations of No. 2, Seamore Place, 
Park Lane, W.. under Mr. W. H. Romaine Walker, the 
architect. 


APPLEDORE PARISH CHURCH has recently been enlarged hn 
the addition of a new tower and vestry, the cost of the work 
being £2,300. of which £1,908 has been raised. Th 
extension scheme has been carried out to plans by Mr. 
J. J. Smith, A. R.I. B. A., of Bideford, and the general con- 
tractors were Messrs. Cock, Lamerton, and Cock, of Bide- 
ford. 


BosTON has acquired an opera house, which was opened 
to the public this week. The house, which is described 
as perhaps the most complete in its appointments of all 
existing opera houses, was erected at a cost of £240,000. 
Some idea of its size may be gained from the fact that it 
has a seating capacity of 2,750, while the stage is goft. 
high, 7oft. deep, and 15oft. wide, 


THE foundation-stone of a new Congregational church in 
Weaste was laid on the 13th inst. The existing 
building has become too small. and the new church will 
accommodate at least 250 more people. It will be huit 
of red brick and Ruabon terra-cotta, with a tiled roof. The 
internal fittings will be of oak. The total cost is estimaied 


| н £4,500, and it is hoped to open the church next 
ulv. 


THE Finance and Leases Committee of the Dublin Cor 
poration have issued a report recommending the erection 
of new municipal buildings for the accommodation of officials 
of the corporation. The committee also state that a third 
return building could be erected, if required, for an art 
gallery. It is proposed that the buildings shall be three 
storeys in height. The estimated cost is between £40.00° 


and £50,000. The site is already the property of the 
corporation. ` 


THE formal opening of the public libraries in the Rovl 
parish. which have been erected through the generosity o! 
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Mr. Andrew Carnegie (who contributed £5,000 towards 
their cost), took place on the 15th inst. It will be remem- 
bered that Messrs. Wills and Anderson, of 124, Bloomsbury 
Square, won this competition, and have carried out the work. 
The cost of the Cradley Heath library, wichout furniture, 
was 42,646, the Black Heath library £1,738, and the 
Tividale library 4714. 


THE stone-laying ceremony in connection with the 
Abertysswg Workmen’s Library and Institute has just taken 
place, Mr. Н. D. McLaren, M.P., and Mr. Tom Richards, 
M.P., officiating. The building, «which will cost about 
£3,000, is entirely an enterprise of the workmen of the 
McLaren Colliery, all of whom will contribute their share. 
The library will contain several spacious reading-rooms, one 
being for ladies; rooms for games for boys, together with a 
book-room, committee-rooms, and various offices. Above 
the library a hall will be built to accommodate from 750 xo 
800 persons, and there will be a billiard-room to асоот- 
modate two tables. The structure will be of stone, with a 
frontage of red pressed brick faced. The chairman of the 
committee is Mr. David Aggex, and the secretary Mr. D. O. 
Williams. The architect is Mr. A. F. Webb, Blackwood. 
and the builder Mr. Theophilus Matthews, Pengam. 


Tur new technical wing of the Rutherford College at New- 
castle has just been opened. It comprises, on the ground 
floor, engineering, electrical and physical laboratories, and 
a class-room; and on the first floor, three technical draw- 
ing-rooms and a class-room. The building, which is 
capable of being enlarged if required, by additional storeys, 
wil have its own independent heating and ventilating 
systems. The materials are red brick, with diaper of 
darker bricks and terra-cotta dressings. The floors of the 
engineering and electrical laboratories are covered with 
patent jointless flooring, and those of the physical laboratory 
and ground floor class-room with wood blocks. The roof 
is a concrete flat, covered with asphalte. ` The heating will 
be by low-pressure hot water, and a complete system of 
mechanical ventilation is to be installed. The contractors 
for the work are Messrs. Middlemiss Bros., who are carry- 
ing out the building to the designs, and under the super- 
intendence, of Messrs. Oliver, Leeson and Wood, architects, 
Newcastle. 


ON the 16th, at Bude, Mrs. Foster-Melliar laid the founda- 
tion-stone of a new hotel, the Grenville. It is situated on 
the triangular piece of ground bounded on one side by Belle 
Vue, and on another by Hartland Terrace, while the larger 
side, facing the south-west, has an uninterrupted view sea- 
wards. "The bureau, manager’s room, and electric elevator 
| are in the entrance hall, which leads to the large lounge, 
the dining, drawing, writing, smoking, billiard, sports and 
ladies and gentlemen's cloak-rooms. A wide verandah 
extends along the whole of the south front, where guests can 
have their meals if they desire. The two principal staircases 
are at the ends of the main corridor. There are three 
floors, each of sixteen; bed-rooms, with bath-rooms, etc. 
The central tower will have a flat roof, from which visitors 
will get magnificent views. The kitchen accommodation 
IS most extensive, and is in direct communication with the 
Service, and still rooms by means of four food lifts. An 
extensive garage adjoins the hotel, and will accommodate 
a large number of motors, with accommodation for 
chauffeurs. The building, designed by Messrs. Hatchard- 
Smith and Sons, F.R.I.B.A., of London, is being executed 
by Messrs. Pethick Bros., Bude, under the superintendence 
of Mr. W. Hatchard-Smith, who is residing at Bude. 


THE new dual secondary school, which was formally opened 
at Bridgnorth on the 25th inst. by Mr. W. H. Smith, 
chairman of the Shropshire Education Committee, is the 
first secondary school erected by the Salop County Council. 
It is a handsome and commodious structure, situated on 
an elevated site at North Gate, with its main frontage to 
the town. The building is of red bricks, with grey terra- 
cotta dressings, and oak half-timber work of English 
Renaissance style. It was built by Mr. T. J. Mason, 
Stourbridge, and the architects were Messrs. Pritchard and 
Pritchard, of Kidderminster. The original sum allocated 
by the county council to cover all costs was £9,000, but 
m order to save disturbance and extra cost Tater on, it 
was decided to add two extra class-rooms to the original 
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contract, and this, the purchase of the site and some 
adjoining land, together with the furnishing, will bring the 
total cost up to close on 410,000. The school forms the 
new home of the Bridgnorth Grammar School and of the 
Bridgnorth Girls’ Public High School, and there is accom- 
modation for 260 pupils. It contains a large assembly 
hall, chemical and physical laboratories, lecture-room, 
cookery-room, ten class-rooms, two preparatory-rooms, 
music-rooms, art-room, manual training-room, cloak-rooms, 
rooms for headmaster, headmistress, and staff. "The lavatory 
accommodation and the heating, lighting, and ventilation 
have received the most careful attention, and the furnishing 
is up-to-date. The ground floor rooms have ample block 
flooring, and all rooms have glazed brick dados, with plaster- 
ing above; the staircases are of fireproof construction. 


ON the 17th was re-opened Kirkby Malzeard Church, which 
was damaged by fire on February 8, 1908. The church, 
often spoken of as the “Cathedral of the Moors,” was rich 
in architectural and historical treasures, some of which, 
of course, it has been impossible to restore, as little was 
left by the fire but the walls and the tower. The south 
porch and beautiful Norman door were preserved, also the 
registers of the church, but some old moorland records 
perished. Mr. J. Oldrid Scott was called in to advise the 
committee, who, under the Vicar (the Rev. H. Hedley), 
quickly set about the work of restoration, and under his 
direction the church has been carefully restored. The 
trustees of Trinity College, Cambridge, as patrons of the 
benefice and owners of the rectorial tithes, undertook the 
restoration of the chancel; the vicar and churchwardens 
being responsible for the remainder of the fabric, with a 
sum to raise of £5,500. In the work of restoration, as 
much of the old stone as was possible has been used, but 
the greater part is new. All the pillars of the nave have 
been renewed. The new oak roofs have been erected of 


‚the same low pitch as that adopted by Sir Arthur Blom- 


feld in the chancel, when he restored the church about 
thirty years ago, and the lowering of the roof of the nave 
has added to the dignity of the tower. New floors have 


been laid, that of the chancel being of marble. The nave 
has been seated with oak benches, and new stalls have 
been placed in the chancel, with other fittings. The altar 


and altar rails are given as memorials. The new font and 
its cover have been given by the neighbouring parish of 
Grewelthorpe. The pulpit has been made by Mr. Bridge- 
man, of Lichfield, but the carving is being done by Ripon 
ladies. The lectern has been given and made by Mr, H. 
B. McCall, of Kirklimgton Hall. The stained-glass was 
all destroyed, and it has not been found possible to replace 
K as yet. A memorial window in the nave has been re- 
newed by Colonel Cathcart, and it is hoped to insert stained- 
glass in the east window as a memorial to the late Marquess 
and Marchioness of Ripon. The bells have been recast 
by Messrs. Gillett and Johnson, of Croydon; and a new 
clock has been placed in the tower by Messrs. Potts and 
Sons, of Leeds. The new organ in the north choir aisle 
is to be built by Messrs. Brindle and Foster, of Sheffield. 
Messrs. Barker Brothers, of Hampsthwaite, have been con- 
tractors for the greater part of the work; Mr. J. H. Cold- 
beck, of Ripon, for the woodwork; and Mr. W. E. Dixon, 
for the hot water. Some handsome wood screens have been 
designed by the architect for the chancel and tower arch, 
but these cannot at present be undertaken for want of funds. 
—" Yorkshire Post.” 
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JOTTINGS. 
IT would seem that nobody wants a Japanese house in 
London, even when that house can boast such Occidental 
luxuries as heating apparatus, radiators, electric light, and 
hot and cold water laid on to every floor. Mr. Mortimer. 
Menpes famous mansion in Cadogan Gardens was put ар 
at auction yesterday, but though many people came w 
admire the beauties of what is described as “the most perfect 
specimen of a Japanese residence,” there was not a single 
bidder among them. In vain the auctioneer asked for an 
offer, and declared that the reserve price was considerably 
under the cost of the decorations and fixtures. Nobody was 
prepared to start the bidding, even at the figure of £1,500, 
which the auctioneer suggested as a jumping-off point. 
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There were, however, several bids for the residence with- 
out the fixtures. It is held upon lease for 68 years unex- 
pired, at a ground rent of бо a year. £2,400 was the 
best offer that could be obtained, and the properiy was 
withdrawn, the auctioneer stating that it would be sold by 
private treaty. Subsequently the contents of the house 
were sold by auction, the furniture and ornaments including 
a large number of Japanese articles. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS were first fitted to Ely Cathedral 
about the year 1859 to the specification of Sir William Snow 
Harris, F.K.S., adviser on lightning conductors to the 
Crown, but doubts were entertained as to whether these 
were still in an efficient condition. Mr. Alfred Hands, 
F.R.Met.S., author of “Lightning and the Churches,” was 
therefore instructed by the Dean and Chapter to make tests 
and report as to the advisability of adopting more modera 
methods. Snow Harris’s conductors, formed of short 
copper tubes screwed together. proved to be so defective 
that it has been found necessary to instal an entirely new 
svstem of copper tapes. This comprises two conductors 
on the western tower, with branches from the flagstaff and 
four turrets, two from the towers over St. Catherine s 
Chapel, and four from the eastern or lantern t6wer, as 
well as from the nave, choir, transepts and ladv chapel. 
The system has been arranged so as to be scarcely notice- 
able, and does not detract from the appearance of the 
cathedral; and the work has been carried out by Messrs. 
J. W. Grav and Son, of 91, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C., under Mr. Hands’ direction. 


A CONGRESS AND HEALTH EXHIBITION 15 to be held in 
the Roval Pavilion, Dome, and Corn Exchange, Brighton, 
Monday, September s, until Wednesday, September 14, 
1910. The exhibition is held in connection with the 
Twentv-fifth Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, and 
includes sanitarv apparatus and appliaaces, and articles for 
domestic use and economy. The principal 
throughout the kingdom are invited to send delegates to 
the meeting, in addition to the members and ordinary 
visitors, so that the exhibits will be brought under the 
notice of members of corporations and officials from all parts 
of the country. (The number of delegates and members 
attending the Congress is usually about 1,500.) The build- 
ings are situated in the grounds of the pavilion, in which 
the reception-room and Congress meetings will be arranged. 
This central position and the close association of the Con- 
gress meetings to the exhibition will айога exoeptional 
opportunities to exhibitors for bringing their goods to the 
notice of the delegates and members attending the Congress, 
and to the inhabitants of Brighton. Silver and bronze 
medals will be awarded at the discretion. of the judges, 
and their decisions will in all cases be final. A complete 
classified and illustrated list of exhibits, to which awards 
have been given by the Institute, is published by 
the Institute. A special medal will be awarded 
for household sanitarv appliances in case of pre-eminent 
merit, which will be called the Rogers Field Medal. With 


regard to certain exhfbits, it may be impossible for the 
judges to come to a satisfactory decision as to their merits 


without special tests or practical trial, involving arrange- 
ments and investigations in London and elsewhere after 
the exhibition. In all such cases the conditions in the 
special regulations will have to be complied with. Àn 
entrance fee of £1 1s. for each article submitted for trial 


will have to be paid by the exhibitors within three days 
of being informed that their exhibit has been placed on the 
list. A further fee to cover expense of testing to be paid 


when notice of the conditions required are sent to them. 
Forms of application for space and other particulars can 
be obtained at the offices of the Institute, Parkes Museum, 
go, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 
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TRADE NOTE. 


THE additions to Haines’ Hospital, Ramsgate, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Man- 
chester grates and ventilators, supplied by Messrs, E, Н. 
Shorland and Brother, of Failsworth, Manchester, 


ж 
A NEW GRATE. 


MODEL of a new grate, the “Interioven,” has been 
shown us, which will prove very useful in small flats, 
or where large houses are to be converted into flats. 

The ` Interioven” is an ingenious combination of a sitting- 
room grate, and an effici- 
ent kitchen range, and i 
designed to serve as either. 
From our illustration 
(Fig. 1) 1t will be seen to 
resemble the modern fire- 
grate. А simple move- 
ments converts it into a 
cooking range (Fig. 2). 
equal in cooking capacity 
to a 36-inch kitchener. 
The oven is placed about 
fifteen inches above the 
fire; and when the oven 
door is closed it has the 
appearance of a canopy. 
The hot plate is hinged 
at the back, and when 
lowered provides room for 
four saucepans. This hot 
plate raised, and forms 
a refractor when an open 
fire is desired. It is 
easilv controllable, and all 
the working parts and the 
oven are removable, and 
can be repaired or re- 
The high pressure circulating 
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without trouble. 


place! 
boiler can be heated either when the oven, or open fire 


y 
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is in use, ensuring a continual supply of hot water. The 
boiler can be cleaned without any part of the stove being 
‘unscrewed. Some of its advantages are:—It is a self-setter, 
and all the flues are of iron, reducing the cost of setting 
to a minimum, and it is claimed that it will save nearlv 
5o per cent. in fuel and labour in the kitchen. 
| The sole makers are the “Interioven'? Patent Stove Co. 
Pascal's Patents, 118, Chancerv Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON BRIDGE. 


EW of us have, verhaps, realised that until the year 
1750 the only bridge crossing the Thames was London 

. Bridge, and that until 1757 it was covered with 
houses, as may be noted in our illustration to-dav. It has 


undergone many changes, from its first ex’stence in stone, 
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St. Magnus the Martyr. Sir Christopher Wien, archrect, 
1076. Clock given 1700. Steeple completed 1705. Footway 
opened under town in 1759. 


with some 20 arches, down to the present time. I has 
during a!l its history been an architectural feature, and not 
a mere engineering expedient, and it still remains one of 
the only two satisfactory examples of bridge building over 
It has reflected the ideas and needs 
of a thousand years, since the timber bridge of 994. and 
wh'lst it began and has ended by being a bridge merely, it 
was for centuries a street of dwellings. the permanent home 
of many London citizens. The beginn' ngs of the buildin;ss 
which were eventually crowded upon it are to be seen in 
the old engraving of the bridge at the commencement of 
the thirteenth century, with the quaint chapel of St. Thomas 
a Becket in the centre.* and the two towers at one end. 
Thereafter it suffered through fire and flood and frost. In 
1213 some 3.000 people are said to have lost their Eves 
through a fire which began on the south side. and in 1280 the 
thaw which fol'owed the great frost threatened its complete 
destruction. "That ir must have been the most picturesque 
and interesting feature of the City is evident from the old 
engravings we possess. amd the late H. W. Brewer has 
shown its appearance in the Middle Ages with much inter- 
esting effect. It may be considered the most notable bridge 
in the world. and it cannot be wondered that it has formed 
a central feature in civic life and interest. and тау be said 
fo afford a notable source of historic inspiration to-dav. 
One of the wards of the Citv is stvled the Ward of Bridge. 
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*This was 60 feet long. 20 feet broad, and 119 feet high from 
the water. | 
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and the representatives of the ward in the Court of Common 
Council appear to-day to be fully alive to the higher senti- 
ments of citizenship which this wonderful old bridge so 
greatly simulates. Even as the City end of the bridge 
remains to-day, it is full of an interest which links it with 
the past for all who know something of its long history. 
The home of the Fishmongers’ Company is at one side, and 
of the Plumbers’ Company at the other, and the fine old 
church of St. Magnus still forms a striking feature in a 
picture which includes the north end of the bridge, the 
Fishmongers’ Hall and the Monument. When the church 
abutted on to the footway approach to the br.dge the effect 
must have been very picturesque, as seen in the small 
engraving we publish. and the view over the bridge, with 
its towers and chapel and four-storeyed dwellings, must have 
been a wonderful picture. The effect to-day 1s poor `n 
comparison, though it is not lacking in architectural effect, 
and the modern bridge. as designed by Sir John Rennie, and 
opened in 1825, has пог suffered greatly by the widening 
of the roadway and pathways recently carried out. The 
approach to the bridge from the City side has great possi- 
bil ties of a fine symmetrical effect, if future alterations and 
rebulld'ng can be properly controlled and directed. and 
this IS a subject which ought to be definitely considered 
and provided for by those in authority. Whenever altera- 
tions. extensions or rebuilding become imperative in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the bridge. they should he kept 
under the control of some dignified and suitable scheme of 
environment. If this were all properly considered now, the 
northern end of London Bridge might become one of the 
best features of City improvements. London abounds in 
s.milar instances, but none of perhaps greater importance 
than the approach to this notable historic London bridge. , 
The river is here nearly a thousand feet wide, and vet so fine 
opportunities as have been offered for a suitable. develop- 
ment at each side of the river have been woefully neglected. 
On the south side there seems little to hope for, though 


Ne 


The Bridge Gate. The first gate or tower was called 

the Traitors Gaie, formed of umber, with four  cir- 

cular turrets. The above is an interesting and pleasing 
design. 


the bridge enters directly on to the important stations of 
two southern railways. The present state of things there 
is a striking commentary on the utter lack of taste and 
enterpr'se in the modem development of London. Perhaps 
the two City companies who are traditionally interested in 
the bridge mav use some efforts towards the proper treat- 
men of the bridge approaches. The admirable work done 
hy the Plumbers’ Company in the elevation of its craft to a 
proper status encourages the hope thar their activities may 
even extend to a consideration of the artistic future of the 
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Ward oí Bridge. The time must come when the Pearl 
Assurance Bu..dings may be made to vie in arch.tectural 
dignity wth the Fishmongers’ Hall. and so form a proper | 
balance of effect to the bridge approach, whist at the City 
end of the quadrangular approach there are also admirable 
opportun ties for the future. Perhaps a little local pride 
may ass.st the vision of that large public spirt which shou'd 
direct London to betier things. When we consider the old 
engravings of London squares (three of waich we publish 
this week), we must admit that the general architectural 
effect of London was far beiter in the latter part of the 
17th and the 18th centuries than it is now. 

Jo the thousands of hard-working folks who have to pass 
across London Bridge might and morning in all weathers, it 
would have been an inestimable boom if during the recent 
w.dening opportunity had been taken to create covered ways 
on either side. It would have been quite easy to do, and 
its cost would have been fully justified by the benefit it 
would have conferred on toiling thousands. That they 
might have been made additions of considerable artistic 
architectural value is an undoubted fact. Such an object- 
lesson as the temporary covered footways afforded seldom 
occurs for the execution of such a valuable project from 
both an artiste and practical point of view. Linked with 
a consideration of the past history of the bridge. which our 
illustrations to-day reviv fy, one might hope this object- 
lesson would rouse the imagination of London to a possible 
revival of part of the ancient glory of the bridge. That 
imagination is not altogether dead is proved by the proposal 
to build a bridge to contain the new County Hall in its 
centre, and a fine project has been published for a bridge 
with shops and covered ways. So the old bridge has not 
been without its inspiration after all. Meantime these are 
looked upon as castles in the air, whilst a long, melancholy 
line of new bridge and viaduct is proposed to lead right up 
under the shadow of St. Paul s. These facts leave one in 
doubt whether even the presence of a Christopher Wren 
amongst us would suffice to raise the leve! of our modern 
accomplishment. But one thing is certain, London Bridge | 
throughout its long history has been a worthy representative | 
of civic art. and we night reasonably wish that no other i 
bridge would ever cross the Thames which would plav a | 

| 
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less satisfactory part in civic enterprise and adornment. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. | 


J will be noted that as the Town Planning | 
I Bll has passed Parliament. the development of | 
` our towns is now to be dependent on the 
prepararon of town planning schemes to be pre- 
pared by the authorities. or those having land to 


develop. Here are fine opportunities for architects, and 
we trust that they will have plenty to do with the many 
schemes which should result. We also venture to hope 
that the control of these schemes will mot be handed over 
only to those who have stumped the country and delivered 


platform orations on the subject. 


of Blackfriars Bridge were opened by the Lord Mayor. 
This involved the rearrangement of a route of gas, water, 
and electric mains, and some 4,000 miles of subterranean 
cables. At the luncheon the chairman. of the London 
County Council expressed the hope that one day the Cor- 
poration and the London County Council would join hands 
in building a viaduct over Ludgate Circus. Here is 
another pertinent illustration of our constantly reiterated 
contention for a proper scheme of London development. 
Some day a great scheme lik: this will be plumped down | 
before us (designed by engineers, of course), and our protests | 
will be as unavailing as they have been about the new façade | 
of the Guildhall, or the preservation of Bath Street, at 
Bath. 


On Monday the new passenger subways at the Сиу end 


Іт is, bv the wav, to be noted that at a meeting of the 
Old Bath Preservation Society recently, Prebendary Bon. | 
Rector of Bath, presiding, the following resolution was | 
carried unanimously :—* This committee, observing that a 
portion of the north side of Bath Street is now being pre-' 
pared for demolition, expresses its surprise and indignation 
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that the Corporation of Bath should not only have failed 
to interfere to prevent this injury to the city, but should 
actually have brought pressure to bear on Messrs, Waring 
to proceed with the scheme, and this after the remarkable 
body of testimony from the Roval Institute of British 
Architects, the Society of Antiquaries, the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, the National ‘Trust for the 
Preservation of Places of Historic Interest, from many 
eminent persons and from leaders of opinion connected with 
the principal London newspapers and the Press generally, 
that the destruction of this unique street would be a loss 
to the city, and a deduction from the reputation of Bath. 
The committee further resolves to communicate this resolu- 
tion to the corporation, to Messrs. Waring, and to the 
London and provincial Press, in the hope that the mischief 
may even yet be averted.” 


AT the monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle, Mr. R. H. Foster, F.S.A., who superintended 
the excavations at Corstopitum, Corbridge, gave an address 
on “The Corbridge Excavations, 1909.” illustrated by about 
40 lantern slides. He said the result of this year’s work 
was perhaps not so striking as last year's, but in some 
respects they were equally important. , For the first time 
they had got definite evidence of some sort of occupation 
in the first century, possibly about the time of Agricola; 
and also further north they had got something which seemed 
to have been at one time the northern limit of the town. 
The chairman, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Foster, 
said one thing was satisfactory, and that was that the com- 
mittee had come to the conclusion, and were perfectly 
Justified in it, that Corstopitum was the work of Agricola. 


THe “Birmingham Post” savs that in Birmingham at the 
present time the by-laws relating to new streets and build- 
ings are contained in four «lifferent. sets of by-laws made 
at different times, and the committee have been carefully 
considering the same with a view to consolidating them into 
one set of by-laws. The Local Government Board, how- 
ever, are not prepared to reconfirm the by-laws relating 
to new streets, and, as the committee are of-opinion: that 
the existing by-laws are, on the whole, more satisfactory 
than those contained in the latest model of the Board, they 
Jo not recommend any change with regard to them other than 
few minor alterations relating to the by-law as to deposit of 
plans and the like, which the Board are prepared to agree 
to. The committee propose, however, to repeal the by-laws 
relating to new courts, as thev think that courts should be 
dealt with under һе by-laws relating to new streets. With 
these exceptions, the by-laws submitted with the report 
relate solely to new buildings, and they are based upon the 
latest model of the Local Government Board. The prin- 
cipal alterations or additions are those relating to paved 
floors, and to hollow walls and walls of timber framing. 
А provision. is inserted that in computing the length of 
walls for the purposes of the by-laws, walls are deemed 
to be divided into distinct lengths not onlv bv cross walls. 
às in the present by-laws, but also by piers if constructed 
in accordance with the by-law. Provision is also made 
for walls of steel or iron framework, the construction of 


| hearths with a view to the prevention of fire, and the width 


and thickness of timbers. In the existing bv-laws the 
minimum extent of air space in the rear of dwelling-houses 
varies from 150 square vards to 200 square yards, accord- 
ing to the height of the building. This minimum is raised 
m the present by-laws to 300 square yards im all cases. 
There is also provision for securing proper ventilation of 
pantries, while the composition of mortar has throughout 
the by-laws been more particularly specified. The by-laws, 
as provisionally approved by the Local Government Board, 


| are submitted with the report, and the committee recommend 


that they be made and adopted by the council. 

Mr. J. ARMITAGE, of Leicester, lectured on “The Decora- 
tive Arts,” before the members of the Leeds Art Club, on 
November 26. After tracing the development of the 


| decorative arts through the Middle Ages, and describing 
the work and methods of the craft guilds, he referred to 


the vexed question of juvenile emplovment and apprentice- 
ship. He said he did not think that the craft guilds, with 
their periods of apprenticeship lasting from seven to ten 
vears, could be revived under the present industrial con- 
ditions. He advocated the establishment of art schools 
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London Bridge about r6eo 


and technical schools on an extensive scale, supported bv | repretting inability to be present were received from Mr. 
the National Exchequer rather than the local authorities, | Waller and Mr. Morgan, of Cheltenham. 
who are necessarily hampered in their expenditure by the 


opinions of the ratepayers. The lecturer suggested” that | Tue London County Council on Tuesday «dee'ded to: let 
the youn 5 ; ntered : 'hni i : LM sda} es 
a te DN. technical school should the contract for the reconstruction of Deptford Creek Br.dge 
spend only half his time there, working during the remainder to Mess ‘Dick, Ken aid Coo at 49957 “An amend: 
М Ы ` x aY. 2 . P , . .. < = . de € 5 

of the period in a workshop, where he could get a practical mail, srono cd Mr эшш dnd pos d be Mr 
experience which was absolutely necessary to make him an рр RAT Ж) o pal PG 
efficient workman. ‘This scheme of education should take | 5116 Benn. was carried, inserting a condition that the 
the place of apprenticeshi И has Deer peice : by | Contractor should make w !ful default in giving preference 
Mr. A. J. Penty that SS Бе en eee da in employment ^n casual or unskilled labour to men who 
unions, who should supply them to the workshops. Mr | Were bona fide resident or usually employed in London, the 
des ° ) | : > S. MT. . . ae MS PN 
Armitage concluded by saving that in his opinion Pd reviva] | Committee should report to the council with a view to the 
А an h Ж 4 P^ Я ` u . T * Я 4 Д A a! 1 " 

of the decorative arts would be retarded by the tendency | Contractor being placed on the list of firms from which the 
towards democracy : ` | council would not accept tenders. 


HERE is a noteworthy incident from the ^ Birmingham Post" | AT "the Leeds School of Art on Monday night Mr. Butler 
of November 26. New secondary schools are being erected | Wilson delivered the second of a series of lectures on “The 
at Evesham by the county authority at a cost of over 49,000. | Arts in England at the Close of the Seventeenth Century,” 
The concrete construction of the galleries and roof of the | his subject being “ Sculpture and Decorative Painting.” Mr. 
Mam hall is being carried out by a firm of reinforced con- | Wilson pointed out the great dearth of sculpture pure and 
crete specialists. The concrete ficoring had been completed | s'mple as compared with carving, which was prolific at 
and asphalt was being laid when suddenly the concrete | this period. He called attention to the lead statue of 
flooring and roof over the main hall, covering a space of | James IL, by Grinling Gibbons, which originally stood 
about soft. by 3oft., collapsed and fell to the floor below. behind the Banqueting House in Wh'tehall, but was now in 
uet of workmen were engaged on the roof, and one | front of the new Admiralty buildings in St. James's Park, 
of Tn ue had и warning to escape to places | and also mentioned the equestrian statue of Charles T. by 
tó fi and nobody was hurt. The loss will amount | G. Le Sueur, which stands on the south side of "Trafalgar 
ic nn and will fall on the firm who Square, between the Strand and Whitehall. The carv ng of 
bc. the schoo! of Gibbons was dealt with in great detail bv the 

AN interesting lecture, under the auspices Е | lecturer, who showed, by means of lantern slides, examples 
tersh're Асса Mon тор O s e of the work from St. | Paul's Cathedral, Hampton Court 
Mansions on Thursda EE : cae A ` À Palace. and St. James's, Piccadillv. The second part of 
Bernard, F.R.LB A y = Brio Í: as a y 1. T. ‘ees: the lecture was devoted to a cons deration of the decorative 
Baalbec.” Since frac th iae. a a "n | E es O! | paintings of thé period. "Phe influence of Rubens on the 
ago, Mr. Bernard deliver E | e | Ps d E^ Brtish school of ооа panting was more part'cular'y 
wen a 2 In a ore г e 9 illustrated by the cei'ing of the Banqueting House in Wh-te- 
account of the forme x we Ne He HIE E instructive hall. and of this views were shown for the first tme. by 
ot the former grandeur and present condition ôf permission of His Majesty's Comm'ss'oner of Works (Sir 

these ancient temples—among the most ancient in the wor'd Schomberg MacDonnell). Mr. Wilson also «ve a number 
ж а as it was bv a verv fine series of photographs | of details of the recent restoration of the ceiling, and 
a . an the form of lantern slides, эче followed added that the nine pictures and frames from the ce Ting 
„у “юзе attention and keen appreciation bv a good weighed altogether n'ne tons. The reilinzs in the buildines 
audience, which comprised members and friends of the designed by Inigo Jones were, ^t was presumed, ntended to 
assoc at-on. As Мг. Bernard pointed out, the history of | be completed by the insertion of paintings. With the 
Baalbec, which is situated in Syra, east of the Anti | restorason of the Monarchy th’s form of art again flourished. 
Lebanons, in enshrouded in legendary tradition, but the | and none of the numerous great mans'ons were cons dered 
wonders of the ruins speak for themselves, and have | complete until thev were so decorated. Unfortunately Be 
peculiar charm for the archeologist. Mr. Н. W. Chatters. | k'nd of painting in England had suffered so much "hom 
F.R.I.B.A., of Che'tenham, the president of the assoc'a- | time, neglect, and demolition than had cei"ne and wall 
an heartily welcomed the lecturer, and at the close a vote paintings. The decoration of ceilings by paintings was more 
Ot thanks was unanimously accorded, on the propos'tion | universal ^n Holland during the seventeenth century than 
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in England, and, consequently, with the accession of 
William III. the fashion still further increased in this 
country. A number of slides were shown depicting the 
portraits of the beauties of the Court of Charles II. now 
hanging in the bed-room of Will'am JIL. in Hampton Court 
Palace, and Mr. Wilson added that bv viewing these 
portraits one could imagine oneself transported into that 
mixed society of frail, beautiful, and interesting women, the 
professional beauties of the time. 


Mr. JOHN GALLIMORE, of Lower Street, Neweastle-under- 
Lyme, Staffs, builder and contractor, for 25 vears president 
of the North Staffordshire Master Builders’ Association, а 
former mayor and member of the Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Town Council left estate valued at £31,915. 


——— -k——— 
COMPETITIONS. 


IN che recent competition for a golf club at St. Anne's-on- 
Sea, of which Mr. Emest Newton, of Ravmond Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C., was the assessor, the result is as follows: 
ist prize, Walter Stirrup, Manchester and Blackburn; 2nd 
prize, Messrs. Bramley and Pye, Manchester; 3rd prize. 
Gilbert Fraser, Liverpool. 


ڪڪ 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS.‏ 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LONDON BRIDGE. 
(See Leader.) | 


OLD LONDON SQUARES. 


WE refer to the old squares of London in our article to-day. 
Covent Garden and Leicester Square were once to be 
reckoned amongst the architectural features of the City, 
and the latter is now one of the worst parts of our modern 
progress! We are indebted to Mr. Batsford for the loan 
of these old engravings, which through a mischance in the 
printing have lost some of their value. 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


THE views we publish to-day afford a brief summary of the 
gradual development of London Bridge from the period 
when 5t was first built of stone. That it must have been 
one of the most curious and interesting structures in the 
world is very evident from all we know about it. Even 
after the Great Fire it was, in some five years’ time, “the 
admiration of all that beheld it,” with houses four storeys 
hich, and a streer 20 feet broad, and it was then said of 
it that, having regard to its houses and inhabitants, and 
the trade carred on amongst them, it was the most stately 
bridge in the whole world. In 1645 it is stated that 
“several houses were rebuilt of timber an a very substantial 
and beautiful manner, some of three storevs high, besides 
cellars, contrived within and between piers, and stately 
platforms, leaded and railed with ballasters over the 
houses.” In 1395 a grand joust was held on the bridge, 
whilst before 1276 a market was held on it. In 1582 Peter 
Morris, a Dutchman, contrived a water-wheel to supply the 
citizens with Thames water, and this rema'ned till 1822. 

We are indebted for our sllustrations to an interesting 
. little pamphlet on the subject, issued as a memento of the 
Lord Mayor's process'on through the ward this vear, when 
the Lord Mayor himself and the senior Sheriff both repre- 
sent the Ward of Bridge in council. The Ward of Bridge 
mar be fairly described as the nerve centre of civic life, and 
one notes w th pleasure an attempt like this to recognise and 
reviv fy in contemporary life past traditions. London Bridge 
has so typified the hfe and history of the country that the 
sentiment which sees in it a binding link between the past 
and the present is one to he encouraged. The past history 
of London Bridge emphasises at every point the value of civic 
enterprise in the matter of arch'tecture, and we sincerely 
hope thar in the future developments which are imminent 
about London Bridge. the lesson which all this enforces 
will be taken to heart. 
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OUR LETTER BOX 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


To the Editor of ‘THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
DEAR SiR,—The Lord Mayor has most kindly undertaken 
to convene a conference to meer the chairman and members 
of the London County Council, at the Mansion House, on | 
Friday, December 3, at 3 p.m., to discuss the question of 
industrial training m education and the development of 
trade schools, and, in connection therewith (1) the position 
of apprenticeship and of the apprenticesh.p charities, and 
(2) the establishment or development of employment bureaux 
or other means of bringing those leaving school into touch 
with the industrial and commercial world. 
It is fe't that much good would be done by securing the 
sympathy of employers of labour and industrial associa- 
tions in the work which the Council has undertaken in con- 
nection with the establishment of trade schools, into which 
are drafted boys and girls between the ages of 13 and 16, 
for a course of training which, while not neglecting the 
educational side, has nevertheless a strong industrial bias. 
Invitations to the conference have been addressed to lead- 
¿ng experts, including representatives of the Board of Trade, 
the Board of Education, the Charity Commission, the City 
Corporation, the London Chamber of Commerce, the City 
and Guilds of London ‘Technical Inst tute, the Roval Society 
of Arts, the metropolitan borough councils, the City 
Parochial Foundation, and apprenticeship charities — 
Yours faithfully. 
G. L. GOMME, 
County Hall, 
Sprng Gardens, 
November 26. 


London. 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIET 


HE third general meeting of the society was held at 
the Rooms. Park Street. Leeds, on Thursday evening, 
November 25, when, after the usual preliminaries, 

the president (Mr. Percy Robinson, F.R.I.B.A.), called 
upon Mr. Mart n Shaw Briggs, A.R.I.B.A., to deliver his 
lecture on “An Unknown Italian City.” Mr. Briggs, who 
has been recently appo nted an extension lecturer to Oxford 
University, thereupon introduced his “Unknown City” as 
Lecce, the capital of the “Heel” of Italy. This district, 
it woud appear, although perfectly situated as regards 
railway service, has been completely neglected by tourists 
nitherto, and it was only by chance that the lecturer was 
invited by the editor of the “ Architectural Review" to visit 
Lecce in the spring of 1907, and to write for him a series 
of illustrated articles on its reputedly interesting buildings. 

So much materia!, interesting both from architectural and 
historical points of view had Mr. Briggs found, that he 
decided to write a more extensive monograph, to be pro- 
fuselv illustrated, on the city and district, and to appeal 
to the general public. under the title of “In the Heel of 
kaly”; from the chapter of this book dealing specially 
with architecture, the lecturer drew the substance of his 
Paper. Carefully tracing the historical causes, he pointed 
out che influences at work in Italy, and particularly in 
Scuthern Italy. contributing to produce a remarkable archi- 
tertural period in this remote city, at a time almost 
synchronising with the career of Sir Christopher Wren. 
He discussed the su'tability of the ‘term “baroque.” as 
applied to the building of this period; compared its 
characteristics in Lecce and better-known cites; pointed 
out its strong points and its more obvious defects, and 
urged the rare charm of a complete baroque city. Farly 
examples of the middle of the sixteenth century vared in 
Lecce from a comparatively pedantic style to an extra- 
vagance of grotesqueness, far from pleasing. but in the later 
period a more settled style became noticeable, and it is this 
epoch to which Lecce owes the majorty of its buildings. 
The details of this phase of arohitecture were noticed. and 
some account given from contemporary writers, ilustratng 
life in Lecce during the early eighteenth century. Mr. 
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Briggs remarked. in conclusion, that he regretted having to 
limit himself to architectural matters that evening, as he 
had found so much of interest in the historv and in the 
people of this remarkable city and district. He com- 
mented upon the fact that although a place ot considerable 
importance, and within easy reach of Brindisi, the inhab.- 
tants regarded an Englishman with great curiosity, and 
amused his aud-ence by confessing to having been arrested 
near Lecce as an Austrian spy. 

The lecture was illustrated by some 30 lantern slides. 
mostly of architectural subjects, of which the greater num- 
ber were prepared from the lecturer s own pen-and-ink 
drawings, many of them being of beautiful little. palaces 
and street vews so characteristic of this city. 

At the close a cordial vote ої. thanks was, on the motion 
of Mr. W. H. Thorp, F.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. 
A. E. Kirk. A.R.I.B. A., accorded to Mr. Briggs. In pro- 
posing, Mr. Thorp remarked on the tendency of much of 
the work now being carried out in Rome, to follow on the 
lines of the later baroque, while Mr. S. D. Kitson. 
F.R.I.B.A., accred.ted the lecturer with having entered a 
strong plea for this much-mal gned style, a sentiment which 
was approved by the majority of those present. 

The next general meeting of the society will be held at 
6.30 on Thursday evening, December 9g. when Mr. Butler 
Wilson, F.R.LB.A., will give a Paper on “Cuthbert 
Brodr' ck," the architect of the Leeds Town Hall. 


——— 


TOWN PLANNING SYSTEM.* 


By W. R. DAVIDGE (Fellow). 


Paper on such a subject cannot, from the nature ob 


things, be in any sense an exhaustive one, and I will 

crave vour indulgence ths evening 3 I limit my 
remarks to typical examples and to towns which for the 
most.part 1 have specially visited for the purpose. 

Town planning, although so much in the iir at present, 15 
no new thing. It cannot claim to be an invent.on of the 
twencieth century, or to be a new and startling discovery 
of the present generation, nor is it even due to the abilities 
ot our immed ate forerunners. Town planning has 
practised, whether under that name or not, for many cen- 
tures, Opportunities of constructing a complete town at 
once or from a fixed plan have, however. been comparatively 
few, and even those opportunities have not perhaps always 
been utilised to the fullest extent. 

In the older cities of the world an occas.onal disastrous 
conflagration, or the destruction of a portion of the city at 
the hands of friends or foes, has sometimes prepared the 
way for a grand and general scheme of reconstruction, and 
manv perhaps of the greatest and most famed of the cities of 
Europe owe their present magnificence in no small degree 
to the extent of their past calamities. London owes some- 
thing to the Great Fire, and might have owed much more 
had the rebuilding been carried out in the way Wren and 
others would have had it. It is instructive even now to 
compare the schemes proposed bv John Evelyn and Sir 
Christopher Wren for the rebuilding of London. Vienna. 
Paris and Berlin are all indebted то the sacrifices, and often 
to the sufferings, of the past, and it is possible that the 
development of these cities would not have been so com- 
plete or so satisfactory had they been constructed at their 
earliest inception on the lines of some general plan instead 
of by the troublous and slow development, piece by piece. 
they have been forced to follow. 

Many of the newer cities in America and the Colonies, and 
also in some cases on the Continent of Europe as well as 


in the East and Far East, have been completely planned | 


from their very commencement, and here one would think, 
with all conditions favourable, the nearest approach to 
perfection in town planning should be reached. In many 
cases indeed the result is the construction of a fine and 
spacious town, with abundant open spaces and streets of 
ample width. The very regularity of such a city тау, how- 
ever, become almost painful, with its monotonously straight 
and never-ending lines of buildings. with street after street 
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all apparently the same, and all apparently endless. The 
pedestrian. in search of the other end of a street wear.es 
om physical and anental fatigue, and stil that painfu, uu 
attamable end seems as tar off as when he started. 

© Partial town planning, such as that involved in the plan- 
hing of suburbs, and the general Ines on which the 
development and extension of an already existeng town snail 
proceed, is of more modern growth, and it is to this modern 
tendency that our attention is most nawra.ly directed. 
Garden suburbs and model villages have been introduced in 
many localities, but so far the initiative ¿n this direction 
has been left almost entirely to pr.vate enterprise. In very 
few cases has provision been made for anything like a com 
plete or satisfactory scheme of transition from the bustling 
activities of the central portions of а city, through the 
districts devoted to trade and residences, out to the fresh 
beauty of the country beyond. 

Town planning, as we know it, is but a development ot 
the best points in existing systems, and their adoption to + 
greater or less extent to the special requirements of (he 
particular community. With the exception, perhaps, of the 
newer parts of Edinburga. Eastbourne, Bath, and one or 
two smaller towns, very [ttle definite. planning has been 
carried out in Great Britain. The subject, however, is at 
last a living one én this country, and it behoves us to profit 
to the utmost of our powers by the experience of Continen- 
tal and other navons who have adopted previous systems 
of town planning. 


GERMAN EXAMPLES. 


; In Prussia and other parts of Germany, the municipal 


| . °. ° 
authorities have for many years been possessed of special 
¿powers to enable them to regulate the growth and extension 


of the towns under ther control, and since the passing of 
the Prussian Street Ines and Burlding Lines Act, 1875. 
cand even before that date. it has been customary for the 
(town councils to prepare a building plan ¿or ihe gradual 
extension of the town, and the laying out of the principal 
new streets within a reasonable rad'us of the already bu It 
up area. With a view to securing healthy conditions, towns 
are frequently divided into zones or distr cts, special restr 
tions as to height and area of buildings being applicable to 
each zone. 

Technical writers Un Germany have aiso turned ther 
“attention to the compilation of many excellent works dealing 
in detail with the preparation of town plans, and the study 
of the examples of the past. Among these may be men- 
tioned the names of Stubben, Beaumesier, and S tte, tne 
latter of whom has made a close study of a very large 
number of mediaeval and other towns whose charm s 
| undeniable. and in particular of the architectural effect 
¿produced by judicious planning and grouping of bu ld'ngs. 
We all know the delightful faseinazon of those old worki 
Rothenburg, whose man 
charm Ves, perhaps. not so much in their sentite plann ng 
as in the apparent haphazard grouping of the buildings 
round some quaint old market-place or minster. Even in 


England our cathedral etes, and many of our country 
| Villages stand out as possessing In some Way а character 


ot 


her own. often enhanced bv some local assoctation or 
special object of interest, such as a market cross or a Wllage 
fountain. There is room, much room, in our modern work- 
a-lav world for many such villages. for anything wh ch wil! 
vive us inspiration, and raise our thoughts out of the deadly 
monorony of the evergrowing and overgrowing suburbs of 
our modern towns. 

One of the causes which has enabled many German towns 
to develop on a definite plan has been the existence from the 
earlest times of a large number of regning princes and 
grand dukes. who have generally been in close personal 
touch with their cities and towns, and have thus been in 
a position continually t6 plan and “mprove the principal 
towns without opposition, the rivalry between neighbouring 


prneipalices also being frequently effective in securing 
| magnificent, improvements. 


Town plans. whether complete or only partially so, will 
generally resolve themselves into one. or other of the 
following :—(r) Rectangular; (2) Triangular; (3) Rad'at- 
ing, constituting the formal systems; and (4) Trregular or 
picturesque school, with variations made up from the use 
of several or all of these systems. 
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RECTANGULAR SYSTEMS. 

One oi the earlei atempts at town PIALA In un а шн 
sal Tale scale Way thal acupied in conne tien woth lnc 
town of Маппле ди. founded os tle ble tor Pale in te 
YUenieenila semun, [лм 
pans пы ths Paper thar toe general сау ng ӨШ Was Or. Z Da iy 
Ferlianguiar, Une OUT siets, Zur РОЛЫ Due daa. базе. 
beng united at a later dace In а smoecieuar road. or 
boulevard (ring strassen No Lames Were given to tie 
SITAS, the nuthier ng of e Do» k. being sucen fo 
Wkeniincation. DOLKS 
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running one way Geng kmo wn a> 
A. B, C, D, €:C., Atel Um Other Way as d, 2. 3. 4. 3. єз 
qua cre ctore el аа a ee 0. 
[xis system is still retained in Матв. Poe abir e 


any partiwular house Terz. x: Manneem 45 Ну. Ts 
principle, fowever, паз not been охар t0 Lie mese 
POTIONS of ine town ENOG eres ua]. 


wer t t. 21 > r 7 1 * eee ` : u 
Rectangular plans hare been adopte]. ester мау or 
рап апу, т Many of tie words pram pal lies. he 


plans of Melbourne and Ballarat wal serve to illustrate the 
мау in which the principle Las been adored m Асгат. 
It will be noted in thes: plans taat radiating or d agona. 
streets have 2.0 been CONSTI te] to тањ 
menis. The general caso out of tne хашт Ss, 
on rectangular lines. 

In America a somewhat similar metodo of faving vu 
has been adopted tor Махли Доп, te capital eit. of тат 
United States, diazonai areas in tis case азо bene 
arranged to converge on wie prim pal national bulaiings. 

I am indented to Mr. Melvin €. Hazen. surveyor of tho 
discret of Columbia. for ve plan of Want n and the 
surrounding Фетел exhibited on De wal. The dotted 
lines represent propose] stress улеп were prepared under 
a hznwav commis-.on appoints: | by tae Presdent of the 
United Siates. АН sub-divinons now made are on tie Ines 
Ot Urse proposer] Streets. and no хао Бұ sion os approved 
bv thé commissioners taal does not comorm to Gis pian. 

The broad diagonal avenues are named after tue states 
and terriones of ine United States. 

Streets running north acd south ar- nimbere Feonsecutivei 
each wav from the meriliaa of tas Capitol. If the streets 
are not direct continuatons of civ stress. the r name. 
correspond with the names of city streets most. nearly due 
north and south ¿n тле ne of their continuacion. 

Streets running east and west are named from the letters 
of the alphabet until these letters are extausied, and beyond 


Mel ve ir i 


Килет 


this in accordance wih a plan approved by the 
commissjonere. 
Small streets not. forming an essential part of to~ 


rectangular system of streets are desiimatel 7 places, 

In October, 1906. а sistem of numbering blocks was 
adopte] under authority of Congress. thus preventing a 
duplication of squares in апу part of the district, and also 
simplifving the sistem of land registration. The propos 
streets have been marked on the ground by monuments at 
pram'nent points, thus facilitating surveys and the setting 
out of building plots. 

The survey and registration certificates attached wil! also 
be of interest. 

The rigidly rectangular plan posses the advantage of 
being simple and easily understood, as well as of fac .ltaung 
setting out and economical building. D rect. trans t from 
noint to point is, however, from the nature of things im- 
practicable in the majority of cases, though bv the ad of a 
roo] system of tramways or public velecies, this defect can 
bh greatly minimised. It may be taken almost as a definite 
rule. however, that there are in every town or centre. 
whether new or old. certain well-defined, though poss ble 
irregular lines of route or main roads leading from the out- 
„kirts into the central portions of the city, and the rect- 
angular alignment of the streets thus frequently resolves itself 
into a series of separate districts sometimes aligned at varv- 
inz angles. 

TRIANGULAR SYSTEMS. 

The disadvantages to which a strictly rectangular system 
is subject, 1f there are no diagonal or other streets in an 
oblique direction. are pla’nlv apparent. and to remedy this 
what mav be termed the “triangular” system has occasionally 
been introduced. The object in such cases is usually to 
provide the shortest possible route between апу two points, 
or, in other words, to facilitate “short cuts" for traffic; the 
incidental effects achieved should also be to open out archi- 
^oc ural vistas in numerous directions, culminating in manv 
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Sos of fa s O Je ates priu ės теа: no bling 
ja ated doo cas lae efai ol conecnizatng traffic at the 
prneipar Cire Uses of squares Lom Бу ose interse tion of 
Гайша өг shaQgutiad strats. Amone remembering 
Ta meinen: Cie efle ab coneentratinz five or sx streets 
{апе € mer of tae Manson Hous: and the Bank of 
All. арр аге Lage Necessity 107 ample space to be 
provides} at Sien Cnlef-.0n Ш the Cafe Cs na to bs 
пикета undas. d. im: Noten]. tom. that in that 
aa ie The pIa pal ntes bir 
7 at MOM Tales, directions. 
Joe Southern (папе at Antwerp may be taken as a 
Урта OND а Ube TIN лу extension on what may be 
Saeed trangucar lines. In tais pian tne ma.n avenue Us tree 
mel. and of considera width, the d.azenal and otier 


`x «tal 


Disco ape Fri TO antiga, 


Gres being arranged to Mer at squares specialy dad ош 
‘OP tais purpose. 
RADIATING SYSTEMS. 

Tae rad Aida estero, Ps peraaps, tne ideal one. if the 
eub cs of сечи айта оп or importance to the com- 
munity. Tris sem is well illustrated py the caving out 
wt the toan ot Carlsrune, about 1713 —anotaer example of 
the power ot ducal government. 

lue general pian in this case is fan-shaped. the ducal 


respienee beans at tos centre, and the various streets 
гааг in al directions from the circular  enc'osure 
surrounding the телесе cross streets being constructed 


approx Mately at гил angles to the radial streets. In 
add tion one or two man intezseezinz streets have also been 
Ta.s plan has ihe advantage of giving reals 
access to Or trom thie ducal res dence, but it is somewhat 
¿Esconcereng for a stranger to see ine same tower down 
every streel ne passes. particularly 1? ae is not possessed of 
a Wwellodeveopel "bump of beatis Föriunatev. per 
haps, Carlsruhe 's not а large town, and опе-па of the 
circle is reserves] for a punlic park and gardens. The 
ducal palace is the centre to which every thorougi are leads, 
and to whieh all other buldinzs—all other interests—are 
It is to be feared that the object of the grand 
duke n adopting this plan was not entirely d'sincerested. 
bur tae plan mie. with advantage. be partially adopiel in 
дает instances where the central attraction is of sufficien: 
"mportanee to demand the pronxnence. 

Other examples of tha's principle are afforded by the 
streets radating from the Are de Triomphe. Paris. and to a 
lesser extent from St. George's Circus, London. | 

In Mr. Ebenezer Howard s first proposal for the bu:ld nz 
of an ideal civ on the lines of the now well-known 
“Garden Civ." the central core of the whole was 20 be 
formed bx an extensive and beaut ful public park. and such 
an ideal as this—a perpetual "nspiration to the inhabitants 
and a permanent and health giving memorial to the wisdom 
and foresight of ¿ts founders—is one that is well worthy of 
consideraron. 

Such conditions for the establishment of a complete city 
are. perhaps. but rare!v found. but opportunities may occur 
'n the future, as thev have in the past. of carrying out such 
an idea. at least in part. I+ must, however, be in such a 
wav as will not oppress the beholder with a sense of mono- 
tony or wearisome repetition of precisely the same vista. 
however beautiful. 


пм тЇ. 
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MODERN GERMAN EXAMPLES. 
More modern examples of town planning than that of 


, Carlsruhe are afforded bv the cities of Cologne and Frank- 


fort-on-Main. Both these towns have been fortunate in 
preserving the space formerly occupied by the encircling 
wal's and fortifications as a ring of public gardens or parks 


around the inner ctv, thus obtaining a broad boulevard. ог 


ring strasse, something like that which has helped to make 


. Vienna so famous. The development of the outer suburhs 


| 


also is proceeding on a definite plan in both Cologne and 
Frankfort. | 
The town plans in these cases have been prepared with 
a view to the probable requirements of the city for many 
vears to come, and as will be seen from the official p'an of 
Frankfort, it will probably be many vears before the ful 
advantage of the scheme is obtained: in the meanwhile. 
however, many thousands of dwellers in the vicinity of the 
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broad boulevards and tree-planted streets are receiving the 
advantages that come from abundance of open space and 
fresh air in p:easant surroundings. 

But it must not be overlooked that these wide streets are 
very costly as regards both the land which they occupy, and 
the actual cost of construction. In the majority of cases 


the whole cost falls upon the owners, and the natural con- 


sequence is that in order to recoup this outlay the rents are 
“orced up, and as many people as possible crowded fnto 
the high tenements or dwellings which are so often a 
feature of the German towns. ‘Thus, although to outward 
appearance a fine city may be secured, it does not by ‘any 
means follow that overcrowding and its attendant evils are 
removed. The population in the leading German towns 
vames from about 30 to 50 persons for each house, that of 
Berlin reaching 52.6 persons per house. 

The main features of the proposed development at Frank- 
fort will be seen to be an outer ring of boulevards. or 
" Allees,” from which the subsidiary streets branch off in 
apparently haphazard directions. The majority of these 
lesser streets have a definite trend or direction towards the 
main highways leading towards the centre of the town, which 
are well supplied with tramways. The streets, where 
straight, have, as a general rule, some object to which they 
lead, or some vista which thev aid in preserving. 


| IRREGULAR OUTLINES. 

So far, we have dealt mainly with straight lines and with 
regular systems, but probably the cities which really most 
charm us, and which live in our memories long years after 
we have visited them, are the quaint old-world places, with 
their irregular streets, their quiet, dreamy squares, or their 
bustling market-places, withal overshadowed by some grey 
old minster or some monument of the past; or, perhaps, our 
thoughts stray to some quaint cluster of houses nesting 
round its village green. Wherein lies their undeniable 
charm? To what extent, and within what limits can their 
quaintness, their subtle attractions, their very irregularities 
be imitated at the present day, or, rather—is it still possi- 
ble to catch a little of the spirit—a little of that innate love 
of the beautiful which seems to have been part of the live: 
of those old craftsmen who have gone before us? Much of 
the charm of these cities is undoubtedly due to their associa- 
tions, and to the atmosphere of antiquity which surrounds 
them, but beyond all these there are many things which 
mav well be studied with advantage by the most up-to-date 
of town planners. Sitte's book, already alluded to, deals 
with this aspect of town planning in a most fascinating man- 
ner, and shows how town after town of med'zval times owes 
its picturesqueness, its quaintness, and often much of its 
artistic charm to the skilful grouping of the buildings, and, 
perhaps, above all, to the intuitive sense of proportion in 
theo us—haphazard dimensions and arrangement of the 
public “places,” and to the irregular outlines of the street 
frontages. 

Modern requirements demand that the streets shall be of 
ample width, and there can be no two opinions that the 
tree-planted street, with its welcome shade and refreshing 
greenness ‘is to be preferred to the narrow street of the older 
type, or to the barren and scorching wilderness of dust or 
paving, which is unfortunately so often typical of th» 
modern city. There does not, however, appear to be any 
reason why we should not adopt at any mate a few of the 
principles which seem to have guided our forefathers to such 
successful results. It sounds almost sacrilege to say it, bu! 
It 4s just possible that our building acts and by-laws may be 
in some way a mistake, that our rigid enforcement of build- 
ing lines and regulations, apparently aiming at establishing 
a perfectly straight unbroken expanse of blank wall—miles 
of it—without a projection of anv sort if it can be avoided, 
may be misguided. 


PROVISION FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. 

In laying out a new town, or portion of a town, the 
necessities of the future will naturally have precedence 
over all other considerations, and due regard must be given 
to:—(1) The lines and widths of main routes and direc- 
tions of principal subsidiary streets, having regard to pre- 
vailing winds, traffic requirements, preservation of views, 
ete. (2) Public buildings to be provided, churches, schools, 
public halls, theatres, baths, libraries, * post offices, muni- 
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size. (3) Open spaces to be provided for: (a) playgrounds, 
parks, and recreation. grounds ; (6) public squares, having 
regard to probable extent and grouping of public buildings, 
monuments, etc. (4) Districts to be reserved for factories 
and dwellings, and zones for limits of heights of buildings 


(if any). 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ENGLISH AND GERMAN CONDITIONS. 

The above considerations, and many others dictated by 
special local circumstances, should naturaily be taken into 
account in any plan for town extension, but it should here 
be noted that the results achieved will probably be very 
different in towns of differing characteristics, and still more 
so in countries whose whole ideals and aspirations as to 
home life are so different as those of England and Germany. 

In our own country the Englishman's house is, at any 
rite in theory, still his castle, and the ambition of the 
thoughtful artisan or other worker—and а Jaudable ambi- 
tion it is, too—is to occupy a cottage pleasantly situated 
in the country, or in the outskirts of the town in which his 
work lies. ‘The high value of land has, in many instances 
it is true, dictated the erection of block dwellings, but the 
British working man, as a rule, does not take kindly to these, 
unless his necessities oblige him to live in close contact 
with his work. 

In Germany it is the rule rather than the exception fo 
the artisans’ dwellings to be of the tenement type, and 
it will be seen from the figures already given as to the 
average population per house in several of the leading 
German industrial centres that, despite other improvements, 
overerowding in that sense is much more rife even than in 
England. It follows from this fact that the population is 
much less closely housed in this country, that our English 
cities, and particularly their suburban districts, occupy 
a much greater area than a similar population would require 
in Germany. The problem of development is thus, if any- 
thing, a more complex one, and any schemes for town 
planning should provide for future development in a much 
more expansive way than is necessary with our neighbours. 

The throwing down of the town walls and fortifications 
within comparatively recent times in many continental cities 
has given an opportunity for a belt of public grounds or 
broad, tree-planted boulevards within comparatively easy 
reach of the centre. The ducal or autocratic control so 
common in many of the German cities has also, to a large 
extent, enabled the problems of town development to be 
undertaken on comprehensive lines and on broad principles. 

We in England have no town walls to demolish, and we 
are not, fortunately or unfortunately, under such autocratie 
sway. The great ground landlords of тапу of our large 
towns could nevertheless do much for the public good in 
this direction if they would but unite forces with the repre- 
sentative local authorities of their districts. We have 
nevertheless other compensating advantages for the purposes 
of town planning in the larger area and more convenient 
proportions of our enclosures, and, as a rule, in the fewer 
number of owners with whom negotiations must be opened. 
The cottage dwellings and other two-storev buildings so 
usual in this country also render unnecessarv, in the majority 
of cases, anv special legislation or regulation, so common 
in Germany, for limiting the height. Fresh air and pre- 
vailing winds alike find easy access to dwellings under such 
conditions, if sufficient open space 1s provided around the 
buildings. 

But the density of population allowed, or rather encour- 
aged, by our present model by-laws may be anvthing up to 
зоо or more per acre for even our ordinary two-storey 
cottages, and it would certainly seem advisable that some 
improvement in the amount of the private open spaces 
to be provided, as well as those of a more public character, 
should go hand in hand with anv scheme worthy of the 
name of town planning. | 


STREETS. 

Modern trafic requirements demand that all parts of 
a city shall be accessible to rapidly moving vehicles and, 
particularly since the advent of the motor, the idea seems 
to be general that these streets shall be as straight as a 
dart. 

The widths to be provided for the various classes of streets 
are of the utmost importance, and the possible direction 
of future lines of route should as far as possible be 


cıpal buildings, and such like—their number and probable | anticipated. The lesser subsidiary streets will naturally 
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be planned in each case with due regard to the contour ol 
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the ground, direction of prevailing winds, access to railway ` 


stations and other points, and last, but not least, the ques- 


tion will have to be considered whether a straight or curved | 


street is to be adopted. The cost 


of making up streets, | 


macadamised or paved the fuil width, is considerable, and ` 


it would in many cases be cheaper and more effective to 
make up only the width necessary for the actual trathe, 
leaving grass margins at each side. 

The approximate widths of various important streets 
are given below :— 

London, Kingsway and Aldwych al Blackfriars Bridge, 
IOO feet; Victoria Embankment, near Westminster Bridge, 
130 feet; Whitehall, widest portion, 120 to 145 feet: 
Holborn Viaduct and Northumberland Avenue, до feet: 
Regent Street Quadrant, 85 feet; Piccadilly, 75 feet; Queen 
Victoria Street, 70 feet: Oxford Street, near Oxford Music 
Hall, 58 to 88 feet; Oxford Street, near North Audley 
Street, 58 to 88 feet; Cheapside and Fleet Street, 48 to 
60 feet; Edinburgh, Princes Street, 100 feet ; Paris, Champs 
Hlvséos, 230 feet, and Avenue de L Opera, 98 feet; Washing- 
ton, Main avenues, 120 to 160 feet; Vienna, Ring Strasse, 
186 to 200 feet; Berlin, Unter den Linden, 190 feet; Frank- 
Furt, ordinary tree-planted roads, 63 to 78 feet; wider 
promenades, 113 feet. 

Broad, straight thoroughfares are naturally best adapte.l 
for monumental avenues leading directly to some national 
or evie building of sufficient importance, and possibly it 
might also be added for main through roads conducting 
one to important towns. It is at least questionable, how- 
ever, whether long, straight streets do not lose much of 
their effect if constructed in too great profusion, and with- 
out any special objective. Such an avenue should have 
some special raison d'étre to justify its existence, and it 
should terminate in something more inspiring than a dust 
destructor or a house of refreshment. 

The typical irregularity of the streets of nearly all old 
cities is attributable to their gradual historical development, 


and their sometimes astonishing twists and turns May 
generally be ascribed to practical causes, such as the 
presence of an ancient уау or Watercourse, But i must 


be borne in mind that the irregularities of a plan which 
look so strange on paper are not necessarily disagreeable 
in actual execution, but often give an added. interest. or 
more picturesque effect to the street. Regularity of plan 
15 by no means essential: St, Paul's Cathedral is on an 
entirely different axis to the line of Ludgate Hill, but the 
effect is certainly not dimimshed by this apparent accident 
of position. 
BREAK IN THE LINE OF VIEW. 

With streets, as well as with squares, it is ‘frequently 
desirable to “frame” or limit the view, and this is Most 
generally achieved by forming a break or curve in the line 
of sight. the junction of Regent Street with Portland Place 
will serve to exemplify this, and the construction of quad- 
rants and curved facades 15 another expression of tius 
general feeling. With a strongly marked curve (such as 
the quadrant in: Regent Street) there may possibly be a 
tendency to irritation if the length is unnecessarily pro- 
longed, but with a slightly curving frontage there is ample 
opportunity for a continually varying horizon, for a mov- 
ing picture of continual charm, This. is particularly 
the case where numerous objects or buildings of interest 
exist on the same line of route. The curved frontage of 
Fleet Street as one goes westwards, with first the tower of 
St. Dunstan s Church, then the Law Courts, and the Strand 
churches beyond, will occur to everyone, and the noble 
sweep of the Thames Embankment undoubtedly owes most 
of its effect to the graceful curve which shows off its 
buildings to such splendid advantage. Imagine the differ- 
ence if the river were confined between rigid walls of straight 
lines. 

For a tree-planted street, а slightly curved line, not too 
regular in form, gives perhaps the most pleasing effect, and 
for suburban streets in particular this method of planning. 
with its continual green vistas of trees, is worthy of the 
utmost encouragement. The most successful of the garden 
suburbs have in many cases been designed on such lines 
—a maximum of garden, a minimum of suburb, Even in 
this case, however, the curved. streets should not be over- 
done. Nothing is more bewildering to a stranger than to 
find himself in a labyrinth of streets curving in every 
direction except that in which he wishes to go. 
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In a town-street a curved or irregular line ol frontag: 
may be made to provide just the spaces for cabstands, sanı- 
bins, public ambulances, telephones, fire escapes, fire calls, 
and the other conveniences which are so essential to the 
comfort of life m a modern city. 1n а less crowded street 
the continual change of view, due to the irregular frontage. 
helps to break the thoroughtare up into short sections; te 
foot traveller feels conscious, as he passes landmark after land 
mark on his way, that he is indeed making good progres, 
and presses forward with encouragement, very difterent ic 
the: unfailing weariness produced by a mile of straight row. 
both on mind and body. 

In modern towns irregularities of planning have nu 
perhaps always been a success, their artificial character 
is too apparent, and in many cases the irregularities ar 
simply cut-away plots of triangular shape produced in eai 
nection with street “improvements,” or perhaps due to the 
parallel shape of plots, forcing the houses into “echelon 
formation, “Lhe crooked street of our forefathers is perhaps 
too crooked for modern ideas, but it should at any rate 
be possible for us to grasp some of the principles which. 
consciously or unconsciously, must have guided the men ii 
the past. With the advance of sanitation and the increas 
of trafhe, we demand wider streets and more breathing 
space, but let us not aim at showing our superior wisdom 
simply by the extent to which we have developed the ar 
of drawing straight lines. 

Straight streets are undoubtedly necessary for many pur- 
poses—if wisely used they give an air of stateliness ani 
à sense of fitness and monumental grandeur ; but the so often 
reiterated use of the rectangular or draught-board patter: 
of stieet planning, without consideration to the shape or 
contour of the ground, or to any other local circumstance. 
cannot but be regretted, 


TRAFFIC CENTRES. 

The width and general direction of the streets having 
been decided upon, there will necessarily be many im 
portant centres or points of crossing at which the trati 
will be much heavier than in other parts of the town. 
At these points the difficulties of dealing with the trafic 
will naturally be increased, and it may perhaps be of service 
briefly to scrutinise a few of the methods that have been 
adopted to minimise the inconvenience and danger of thus 
concentrating the traffic. 

The rounding off of all corners produces naturally the 
familiar form of circus, of which so many examples are 
to be found in London. 

The introduction of a few more converging streets pro 
duces the rond point, so characteristic of the stereotyped 
form of town plan. 

А more ancient method of dealing with the difficulty 
is bv the construction of a small, open square or marka 
place, thus dispersing the traffic over a wider area. 

If the levels admit, one thoroughfare may sometimes cross 
the other by means of a bridge, as in the case of Holborn 
and Farringdon Street, or in the manner suggested by Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects In 1906, im connection with the proposals of the 
London ‘Trafic Commission. Sir John Wolfe Barry, too. 
some time ago suggested a bridge over the Strand at 
Wellington Street. Such methods, however, by reason of 
the difference of levels and cost involved, can only be for 
exceptional cases in which the traffic is sufficiently heavy 
to justify the outlay. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note th 
suggestions recently made in a report upon the street trate 
of Paris. The suggestion is not so much a constructs 
one as for the regulation of existing traffic, and to enable 
two or more streams of traffic to cross at апу angle withou! 
confusion. It is suggested that at important street jun” 
tions, circuses should be formed with a central island o! 
some size, the traffic being made to circulate solely to the 
left, or in one direction only. Some such system of trath 
regulation is at апу rate worthy of a trial, and, with the 
assistance of the London policeman, should not be difficult 
to carry out, NN 

The diagram attached shows how this principle might 
he adopted at such a point as Ludgate Circus. 

It will be noted that the central island must be of suff- 
cient size to ensure a general circular motion to the ma 
and the triangular refuges must also be arranged to 25" 


this, The main drawback appears to һе that traffic pro 
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ceeding from one road to another immediately on the right 
would have to make almost a complete circuit of the space. 
It might be advisable, also, in cases of any heavy traffic, 
to provide subways or other facilities for foot passengers. 
The French proposal suggests that the central space might 
be entirely open at a level of about то feet below the street, 
short subways being constructed from this to staircases at 
the various street corners. 


PUBLIC PARKS. | 

Many town councils both in England and on the Continent 
have been far-sighted enough to purchase comparatively 
cheap land on the outskirts of their town for the purposes 
ot public parks, and in many continental cities this system 
of land purchase by the local authorities has been utilised 
to secure for the community itself the profit from the con- 
tinual expansion and consequent rise in land values. A 
system of municipal land speculation of this kind has many 
advantages for the community, but it is naturally open to 
considerable opposition from private landowners, 

However this may be, parks must always be provided 
for the public, and these should be in as easy communica- 
tion as possible with the most congested portions of the 
town. The presence of a park in itself tends to improve 
the whole of the surrounding property, and naturally the 
better class of houses will be found in close proximity to 
“such breathing spaces. 


GARDENS AND OPEN SPACES. 

It is not too much to say that public gardens or tree- 
planted spaces are a vital necessity for the health and well- 
being of the community, and there can be no question that 
the beauty of a town is greatly enhanced by the presence 
of a sufficiency of trees and well-kept gardens. Ample 
space should be provided for the purpose of playground. 
for the children, and these should be of a pleasant character, 
and something more than gravel or asphalte wildernesses. 

A point that is not always borne in mind in designing 
square or open spaces is the proportion which the space 
should bear to the surrounding buildings, and particu- 


larly to the dominating building which is to abut 
upon it. The charm of the older cities was in hardly any 


case obtained bv the use of large open spaces; their pleas- 
ing result was attained by a judicious grouping or arrange- 
ment of comparatively small spaces. Sitte states that in 
front of a building, such as a church of considerable height 
in proportion to its breadth, in which tbe "vertical" note 
predominates, the “place” or open space should be deep 
and narrow, while in front of a long facade, such as that 
of a town hall or other building of considerable length, 
the open space should be wide rather than deep. Experi- 
ence shows, he savs, that the minimum dimensions of a 
"place" should be equal to the height of the principal edifice 
fronting thereon, and that its maximum dimensions ought 
not to be more than double such height. 

Another point which he emphasises from an artistic stand- 
point is the necessity, particularly in the case of squares 
or open spaces, for closing in or ^framing" the view, so 
that the buildings appear to be continuous, 

In many of the older cities it will be found that the streets 
and thoroughfares communicating with open squares or 
“places” do not run directly into the centre of the open 
space as in so many modern plans, but rather enter one 
end of it. In others the “place” is artificially enclosed 
by colonnading or entrance arches, to form a closed-in view. 


: POSSIBILITIES FOR LONDON. 
‚ Хо Paper on town planning would be complete which 
did mot touch upon. the possibilities of improving the great 
collection of towns which we call London. The London 
Trafic Commission a year or so ago deliberated upon the 
peculiar difficulties which beset London; and with the 
passing of an Act dealing with the subject of town planning, 
t is possible that some considerable alleviation тау be 
effected in the present conditions of traffic congestion. 

lhe first necessity is for co-ordination of effort among 
the many authorities in whose tender mercies the hapless 
Greater London is situated. Some such co-ordination 
Should be possible under the direction of a central authority 
Invested with sufficient powers. 

wen such co-operation, the next thing is evidently to 
take stock of our present advantages—our parks, open 
Spaces, water-courses, commons, country lanes and main 
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highways, and to make all such assets as accessible and 
convenient as possible. 

Of garden suburbs we have already a few, but they need 
to be increased in all directions. 

In parks and open spaces London is apparently well 
provided, but many of these are concentrated in the better- 
class neighbourhoods, and whole tracts of bricks and mortar 
still exist, with hardly a tree-planted street, and only an 
occasional spot of green grass in the shape of a disused 
burial ground. In North London we have Regent's Park 
and Hampstead; in East London there is Victoria Park. 
These make a good show on the map, but they are within 
reach of a proportion of the people only. Meanwhile areas 
which might be utilised as public parks are steadily absorbed 
by factories and rows of mean streets, each individual owner 
naturally striving to make his land return as much as 
possible by crowding the bricks and mortar as closely as 
building acts will allow. | 

Let us consider for a moment what sort of improvements 
are reasonably practicable. It is comparatively easy to 
plan an ideal city, if “wavs and means” have not to be con- 
sidered, but in another sense it is just the existing " ways” 
and “means of communication” which must be considered 
and utilised to the fullest extent. 

Apart from the question of improving and widening many 
of the existing roads out of London, and of providing new 
routes where necessary, one of the first considerations should 
undoubtedly be to bring the larger parks, and as many other 
green, open spaces as possible, within easy reach of all 
sections of the community. A glance at the diagram map 
accompanying the Paper will show what might be done in 
the way of forming a broad boulevard or ring strasse, some- 
what on the lines that have made Vienna and other cities 
so magnificent. It will be seen that the suggestion would 
provide for the connecting of the principal parks by a broad 
tree-planted avenue, with green grass and gardens at fre- 
quent intervals. If some such proposal were adopted it 
would give an altogether different character to London. 
No matter in which direction one approached the central 
districts—the heart of the Empire—the eve would be able 
to rest upon at least one broad belt of greenery encircling 
the town. Imagine the improvement effected if Hackney 
Marshes, for example, were transformed from a plain, bare 
wilderness of parched grass with straight, ugly canals, into 
a veritable Bois de Boulogne intersected by beautiful water- 
ways. 

We do not make half enough of our present assets, and 
with expert assistance, such as can be readilv given by 
members of our own and kindred professions, there will 
be innumerable fields for the beautifying of London. 

The Regent's Canal is in, many places one of the most 
beautiful of London's ways, but it means little, if anvthing, 
to the thousands of l.ondoners who catch but a glimpse of 
it from the top of an omnibus over the parapet of a high- 
walled brick bridge, or through the chinks of an advertise- 
ment hoarding. What a glorious series of shadv walks might 
be made by its banks with a little thought, a little sacrifice. 

Very few great cities are more finely situated by nature 
than London, if we could but realise it. Both on the north 
and south it is girdled by hills, and the broad expanse of 
heath at Hampstead and the hills of Sydenham and Forest 
Hill are splendid fringes for a splendid city. | 

On the east and west we have already an almost con- 
tinuous chain of truly beautiful parks, and vet the main 
roads, lined closelv on each side by houses, in many cases 
thread their way through the closely-built area between 
the parks, almost within reach, vet entirely out of touch 
with the green grass and green fields. Nine-tenths of the 
passengers on tram, or bus, or tube are entirelv oblivious 
of the parks so near at hand, and, although thev may per- 
form the same journev day after day for vears, have neither 
the time nor the inclination to go a hundred vards to see 
the parks so thoughtfully provided bv an earlier generation. 
The remedy is clearly to open out all such parks so that 
thev can be appreciated and utilised to the fullest extent. 

London has also been fortunate in the past in taking advan- 
tage of the little hills and vallevs which exist in her verv 
midst. St. Paul's owes much of its effect to the height 
of Ludgate Hill on which it stands; the Valley of the Fleet. 
Notting Hill, and other natural beauties within the area of 
buildings will occur to everyone. One and all emphasise 
the necessity of taking the fullest advantage of every rise 
and fall of the ground. i 
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ARCHITECTURAL IDEALS. | 

No planning, however, can hope to be of real service 
in beautifying our cities unless the architecture of the build- 
ings is in accord with its needs and worthy of its purpose. 
Some efficient architectural control there must be, but at 
the same time it is evident that in England at any rate as 
free a hand as possible should be given to individual tastes. 
With our present methods this may appear well-nigh im- 
possible, but with a better and more general appreciation 
of the art of building it would not be an impossible ideal 
to reconcile these conflicting schools. 

Although perhaps in the central amd more important areas 
it may be necessary to require buildings to be to a strictly 
regulated and restrained design, in the outskirts there 15 
no reason why much more latitude should not be allowed 
for individual ideals. The garden suburbs, which have 
been formed in various places around out great cities, are 
many of them delightful in their planning and surroundings, 
Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, Bournville and Harborne, 
near Birmingham, the Hampstead Garden Suburb, and many 
other model estates in the neighbourhood of London, all 
testify to the advantage of such suburbs, combining as they 
do the beauty of the country and the facilities of the town. 


TOWN PLANNING AUTHORITIES. 

The Bill now before Parliament provides tor the town 
planning scheme to be prepared by the local authority, 
such scheme, when approved by the Local Government 
Board, to have effect as if it were enacted in the Act. 

The preparation of such a town plan will in the ordinary 
course of events be the work of a committee or Commission 
appointed by the local authority or authorities concerned, 
and it is to be hoped that they will have the advantage 
of skilled expert advice. It may be interesting to compare 
this with the practice that obtams in German towns under 
the magisterial system. 

The Mayor or Oberburgermeister is under this system 
elected for a long period of about 12 years, and he 15 
assisted ın his functions as head of the executive by a 
сайте of a select number of special councillors, also 
elected for a term of vears. Practically the whole of the 
town government is in the hands of this paid cabinet or 
“ Magistrat," and they have the advantage of expert advice 
from the city architect, engineer, and medical officer. In 
the preparation of town plans it is also customary to consult 
one or other of the leading professional men of the country, 
who have built up reputations as specialists in this class 
of work. 

In England it is evident that the preparation of a scheme 
so vitally affecting the future of a town must not be left 
entirely to a committee composed of butchers and bakers, 
however well meaning. or of property owners or others 
who have their own axes to grind. The best advice obtain: 
able must be secured, and this will no doubt be readily 
and cheerfully given by survevors, architects, valuers, and 
all concerned with the material advancement of the town. 
The further submission. of the completed scheme to the 
Local Government Board will ensure that a fair hearing Is 
given to all objections raised, and that the proposal is as 
free as possible from objectionable features. Whether it 
will also ensure that the scheme shall contain a sufficiency 
of sites for public buildings, gardens, parks, open spaces, 
and similar amenities remains to be seen. 

The acquirement of property required’ for these purposes, 
and the compensation to be paid in a general scheme for 
redistribution of land, would in themselves form ample 
material for an interesting treatise, and I do not propos: 
to go into these questions, which are somewhat outside the 
scope of my Paper. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

A brief summary of the conclusions to which one is led 
may not be out of place, though in the nature of the case 
it cannot be considered as in any sense exhaustive :—(1) 
Each town must have an individuality of its own. (2) 
Natural assets, such as hills, woods and water, must be 
preserved and extended. (3) Main lines of route must 
take direction required by traffic and contour of greund. 
(4) Geometrical planning must not necessarily be adopted 
as satisfactory. (5) Long, straight streets, when adopted. 
should have a definite “motive.” — (6) Slight curves. or 
irregularities in frontage lines may, in many cases, be 
adopted with advantage. (7) Line of sight should, in most 
cases, be restricted within reasonable limits, z.e., lines of 
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long streets, except as mentioned above (No. 5), shoul! 
be broken, and all views should as far as possible [+ 
framed in a suitable setting. (8) The grouping or arrange- 
ment of the principal buildings and open spaces should m 
all cases be specially studied with a view to securing the 
best effect for the whole. (9) No planning scheme can і 
considered as complete without a sufficiency of open space», 
and due regard must be paid to proportion and to агт. 
tectural design. 

The Paper has, I fear, been already too lengthy, but | 
cannot conclude without an expression of my great indebted- 
ness to all those who, by the supply of information or illus- 
trations, have helped so materially to its compilation. The 
subject is indeed a large one, and I hope that the discus 
sion will bring out many sides of the question not vet touched 
upon. 

The usefulness of the Town Planning Act will depend 
largely upon the way in which its provisions are carried ou 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and it is 
not too much to hope that our profession will be privileged 
to perform its share of the great work. 


kk 
TRADE NOTE, 
UNDER the direction of Mr. W. Cargill, architect. 


Rue J. B. Eyries, Havre, the Boyle system of natural 
venclation, embrace ng the latest patent air-pump venti 
lators and air inlets has been applied to the Maison de 
Sante, Havre. 


THE extens.ons to the Wallsend and Willington Quay 
Fever Hospital are being warmed and ventilated by means 
of Shorland’s double-fronted patent Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke flues, and patent Manchester grates, sup- 
před by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, ot 
Manchester. 


Messrs. WM. Potts AND Sons, LTD., clock manufacturers. 
of Leeds and Newcastle, have just completed a new, large 
clock for Messrs. Wollans, York, and a new clock and bell 
at Becca Hall, Aberford. and are now erecting a new clock 
and chimes and illuminated dials. at St. David's Church. 
Holmebridge. and new hour striking illuminated clock and 
bell at The Mechanics’ Institute, Marsden. new large clock 
and bell for the New Garden City, Hull, and new clock, 
chimes and bells at St. Peter's, South Bank, North Yorks. 
Al. the above are from the designs and plans of the late 
Lord Grimthorpe. The firm has also thoroughly cleaned 
and adjusted. Howden Minster clock and chimes, erected 
by Messrs. Potts and Sons 40 years ago. 


THE Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, of 16, Strat- 
ford Place, W., have opened new show-rooms at 1% 
Porchester Road, Bayswater, for demonstrating to the 
general public the use of electricitv in their homes, not ont 
for lighting. but for cooking, ironing, floor cleaning, etc. 
and are well worthy bf a visit. The whole of the decorative 
scheme has been carried out under the d rection of Mr. 
A. W. Neal, specialist in decorative schemes (and the m- 
ventor of a decorative material known as ^Coatostone ). 
of 77, Mortimer Street, W. The ceil'ng is finished in ivars 
white, the frieze in cream “Coatostone.” the panels to wals 
in mauve “Coatostone.” and styles and rai's and соте 
to same in ivory white finished egg-shell gloss. The dado 
s hung with a delicate shade of green material with stenril 
pattern. The front portion of shop walls are in “Coxo 
stone,” imitating ashlar work of Bath stone. with dental 
cornice and panelled soffits, with fluted Greek columns and 
ornamental caps and bases. The floor is laid with carpe: 
of a beautiful shade of brown. 

— 
Tue Lord Mayor. in his capacity of Master of the Plumbers 
Company, has signed the first hatch of certificates awardel 
since his accession to office to plumbers (master and oper 
tive), upon their passing the examinations prescribed by the 
managing comm'ttee for the National Registration o! 
p'umbers, and entitling the holders to describe themselves 
as registered plumbers, subject ro their maintaining a Sits 
factory standard of work in the public interest. The 
awards were made to plumbers in Tottenham, Holloway. 
Putney, Loughborough, Ealing, Brixton, and Walthamstow. 
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TRADE PROTECTION. 


HE function of the Institute as a trade protection society 
was well upheld ac the meeting on November 29. It 
is evidently felt by a large number of members that 

a very important function of the Institute is to force the 
public to employ its members und to pay them certain fixed 
tees. Some more speeches were made on registration, and 
we were glad to note that Mr. Statham pointed out the im- 
portance of distinguishing between numbers and quality in 
the matter of registration. It is just, of course, the average 
man who will gain most by registration. Mr. Statham calls 
to mind the fact that the names of those in London who 
have voted against registration include every one of those 
whom we regard as the most eminent architects of the day. 
On the question of fees Mr. Burnet strongly deprecated the 
upholding of a definite fixed scale. He believes architects 
should be free, like other professional men, to make their 
own contracts. The whole case for art is that it cannot be 
levelled and regulated. It is absurd to pretend that five 
per cent. is an adequate remuneration in most cases for the 
services of a capable artist, but it is probably quite enough 
for the ordinary. kind of architect, who gives nothing in the 
way of art at all. The payment by percentage on cost is a 
rough-and-ready way of arriving at some sort of charge, as 
has been more than once pointed out, but it necessarily 
creates the suspicion that the architect’s interest is to in- 
crease the outlay. If an architect were superintending an 
outlay of five hundred pounds for a cl-ent, and by dint of 
much thought and trouble effected a saving of twenty pounds 
he would be rewarded, on the five per cent. basis, by getting 
twenty shillings less in commission! But the fact is, all 


this system of levelling down by registration and fixed fees | 


is repugnant to the true artist, though he knows the taste of 
the public will very likely prefer the production of a build- 
ing speculator who styles himself arch.tect, rather than the 
work of an Academician, or a member of the Institute. You 


might as well try to teach people how to buy pictures pro- ; 


perly by an Act of Parliament as to force them into an 
appreciation of good architecture by registration. We 
sincerely wish architects well, but when they want their 
business to be protected, we feel they ought to be persuaded 
to give the profession up for something else. How are we 
ever going to teach the public to discriminate between bad 
designs and good, if we are going to destroy individuality, 
which is the very breath of life in art? And one notable 
feature of the whole business is, that if we pass a registra- 
tion Bill, and go on manufacturing architects at the present 
rate, there will be no increase of prosperity for the regis- 
tered architect. We cannot help forecasting the chances in 
favour of special distinction for those who remain outs:de 
the ranks of registration. Ä | 


ж—— 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Г HAT Westminster Abbey still forms a fruitful subject 
for the writer is an undoubted fact in the light of 
_ Mr. Francis Bond's book just issued from the Oxford 
University Press.* Over 300 pages are here devoted to a 
full descriptive account, in six parts, and a visitors guide in 
two parts, and one feels that it has all been done with the 
care and knowledge of an expert. One of the outstanding 
facts which the author seems desirous of making clear is 
the large amount of French influence in the Abbey, an 
particularly in its plan—the fact that it is practically in all 
essentials a French church. And vet it does not strike the 
average Englishman as French! Whatever may have been 
its derivation, and however it exhibits French ideas in its 
details, we still feel that it is to all intents and purposes 
an English church, and we can hardly doubt Professor 
Lethabv's opinion that it has vastly influenced Gothic work 


Ilustrated by 270 photo- 


*Westminster Abbey, by Francis Bond. 
125. 6d. 


graphs, plans, etc. Henry Frowde. 
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in England. However, Mr. Bond calls it the joint work of 
King Henry IH., an English architect, Henry of West- 
minster, and, most important of all, an architect of the 
Ile de France, or Champagne. Nearly 50 pages are devoted 
to the question of the planning; first the plan and purpose, 
then the peculiarities of the plan, plann.ng for the monks, 
panning for the general public, and planning for Royalty 
and for the King’s treasurer. 

The wonder of Westminster Abbey holds thousands in 
thrall. It represents so much of the sentiment of centuries, 
it contains so many of the choicest things in Gothic art, 
and it cost so much money, so much that our author com- 
pares it to over six million pounds of our time! The plan 
was complex, for it had to meet the requirements of the 
monks, the King and the Court, whose Royal chapel it was. 
the pilgrims who wished to see the altars, shrines and monu- 
ments, and the lay folk who wished to say their prayers in 
the naves. Perhaps one of the best realisations of what 
Westminster Abbev is, and what it means to Englishmen is 
to go carefully through the guide to the monuments, which 
include the most beautiful examples of Gothic and Jacobean 
work, and some of the worst monstrosities ever produced, 
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"Westininster Abbey," Francis Bond, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 


Interior from 


Henry the Seventh Chapel. 


whilst one and all have an historic interest that is absolutely 
absorbing and invaluable. To do justice to the ability of 
the author in such a book as this, small though it is, would 
be a hard task: but the reviewer would be indeed ungrate- 
ful unless he gave voice to the sincerest commendation of 
the way in which this work has been undertaken, and unless 
he pointed out how indispensable such a book must be for 
every arch'tect and every lover of architectural art. 
We give three or four illustrations from the chapter on 
ı Henry the Seventh's Chapel, which is. of course. опе of 
| the wonders of the architectural world; and an all-sufficient 
reply to those who have pretended that the Perpendicular 
| period is one of decline. The vault, as Mr. Bond says. is 
the most wonderful work of masonry ever put together by the 
hand of man. Instead of pillars, in each of the great arches 
which cross the nave, and of which only the lower parts are: 
visible, two of the voussoirs are vertical blocks some eight 
' feet long, with a knob ar the end; and supported by this 
knob the circular courses of the pendants are built up in 
the form of inverted concave cones. (See illustration.) The 
! small central pendants and those in the aisles each consists 
of a circular block dropped into a round hole left in the 
vault for the purpose intermediate between the fans. 
| The exterior of the chapel marks a wonderful development 
| of Gothic art. for here are practically no walls at all, unless 
| the windows be called walls. The lofty octagonal pinnacles 
| which weigh down the ends of the flving buttresses. are 
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carried up from the foundations w:th panelled surfaces, and 
the effect produted with the embayed windows between is 
a marvellous combination of rich decoration with strength 
of Ene. (See our side view of the chapel.) 

We must note here whar the author says about the sculp- 
ture and its framing. “Here is another surprising thing 
about this design. Rich beyond compare as the chapel is 
in sculpture, it is not a sculpture gallery. Note that the 
frame plays a more important part than the picture. Now- 
adavs we frame pictures only; the old designers framed 
their statues as well. And of such imposing dimensions 
and of work so rich were (her frames. that the eve dwelt 
longer on the frame than the picture. The medieval sculp- 
lor was under architectural control; he hid his light under 
à bushel; the modern sculptor does not." 

Аз to the plan of the chapel Mr. Bond says it is now 
extraordinar ly bad. In front is an empty spacious nave, idly 
planned, for it was never meant to be used; and so broad 
as seriously to injure the proportions of the chapel. Yet 
though it is so broad, the stalls are jammed tight up to the 
arches, so that they can only be reached bv dangerous'y 
steep flights of steps. The altar is jammed right up to 
Henry VII.’s grille, and the grille is so huge that it blocks 
up almost all view of the eastern chapels. — 

Henry VII. d'es and Henry VIII. upsets the whole plan, 
and runs the chapel for ever. Henry VI. he resolves to 
leave at Windsor; Henry VII. he causes to be buried and 
tomb and grille erected as we see now; and close up to the 
western end of the grille he puts up a great classical altar 
and baldachino bv  Torrigiano. Reinstate St. 
Saviour’s Chapel, Our Lady’s altar, Henry VI.’s tomb, and 
Charity Chapel, each in ‘ts proper position. put back the 
painted glass. once so glorious, restore the magnificent 
images, crucifixes, chalices, стилі, bells, corporales, camdlle- 
sticks. missals, vestments, and altar-cloths bequeathed by 
Henry for the altar, and some idea may be formed of the 
splendour and magnificence intended by the pious and 
generous king.” “The cost of the chapel, including the 
endowment, cannot have been less than £250,000.” 


———k ——— 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


UST what is involved in producing art will, we suppose, 
prove an inscrutable mystery to the multitude. Here is 
an illustration. In an interview with a m porter, Edison 

says he does not want to be associated with the production 
of ugly houses. Therefore, he points out how easily his 
new patent cement-moulded houses may be made beautiful 
Ha is made to say that the mantels will be equal in desigr 
and polish to anything that can be made of wood. They 
can be painted, grained or stained, and so can апу of the 
other decorations! " One house will be grev, another red. 
or light green, while the third may be yellow. Evervbody 
can choose his own colour." So what with one material 
imitating and pretending to be another, and evervone choos- 
ing his own colour, there will be no risks about the art! 


THe decision of Alderman T. Smith, J.P.. the arbitrator 
appointed by the Board of Trade to determine the question 
of the labour dispute—Heating and Domestic Engineers v. 
Plumbers—has now been issued, and is as follows:—"I 
decide that no claim has been established giving to plumbers 
the exclusive right to fit and fix all pipes and fittings in 
hard metals used in connection with ventilation, heating. 
warming, laundry, cooking, and general hot and cold water 
domestic (or other) supplies or services. I therefore award 
and «determine that, in the water area of the Leicester 
Corporation, the demarcation of work shall be as follows :— 
(A) All lead work in connection. with hot and cold water 
domestic (or other) supplies or services shall be plumbers' 
work. АП domestic waste, soil or ventilating pipes 
above ground, from w.c.'s, baths, lavatories, sinks, or other 
sanitary conveniences or appliances, shall be plumbers’ 
work. (B) All other work in connection with ventilation, 
heating, warming, laundry, cooking and general hot and 
cold water domestic (or other) supplies or services, in which 
iron, brass, copper, or other similar hard metal is used, 
mav be done either by hot-water heating and ventilating 
engineers, fitters, or by plumbers, as may be provided in 
plans or schemes prepared by hot-water, heating and 
ventilating engineers, or by master plumbers, or others.” 
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This completely vindicates the right of the heating and 
domestic engineers to do the work in question, and 
establishes what they have maintained all along, viz., "that 
all lead work be considered plumbers’ work, but that a 
neutral line be taken as regards all iron, brass, copper or 
other work, which may be executed by engineers or 
plumbers.” ‘fhe plumbers’ contention that, irrespective of 
the metal used, the work is theirs and theirs alone to the 
exclusion of any other trade, 1s apparently entirely set aside 
and disposed of. 


THE municipality of Rome has little fortune with its schemes 
for the improvement of the city, says the “Times. The 
last of these has been a proposal to unite the three Palaces 
of the Piazza of the Capitol—the Hall of the Conservators, 
the Palace of the Senator, and the Museum of the Capitol 
—bv permanent buildings, which, following the lines of the 
existing buildings, would not mar their design and would 
add largely to the space now devoted to municipal occupa- 
tion. When the Syndic and his council entertain their 
friends or toreign visitors they experience some difficulty 
owing to want of sufficient rooms, and this difficulty, it is 
urged, will be greatly felt in 1911, the year of the exhibi- 
tion, when much entertainment will be expected from them. 
Happily, thev submitted their proposal first to the Higher 
Council for the Preservation of Antiquities, and the council 
gave an unanimous and empbatic refusal of their consent. 


MR. JAMES EBENEZER SAUNDERS, J.P., of Chelviston, Eltham 
Road, Lee, and of 4, Coleman Street, architect. and 
survevor, formerly deputy alderman and afterwards alderman 
for one year of the ward of Coleman Street, left estate of 
the gross value of 48,983, with net personalty £5,767. 
Mr. John Gallimore, of Neweastle-under-Lyme, builder and 
contractor, the builder of the post offices at Manchester. 
Preston, Bolton, Accrington, Stockport, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
and Nottingham, left estate valued at 431,915 gross, with 
net personalty £3,490. 


— —— 


AN evening meeting of the members of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries was held on November 30, in the society s 
rooms, St. Stephen s Green, Dublin. The principal business 
on the agenda was a lecture on the subject of " Heraldry in 
Art," delivered by Captain Nevile R. Wilkinson, F.S.A., 
A.R.E., Ulster King of Arms. In the course of his lecture, 
Captain Wilkinson said that devices began to have a special 
significance about the time of the second crusade, and bi 
the time of the third crusade they had become generally 
accepted and hereditary in character. As an adjunct to 
architecture, heraldry came into use about the vear 1216. 
and rapidly became a special feature of architectural 
decoration. The future of heraldry, he said, depended 
largely upon its artistic exceilence, and that was a matter 
to which those interested in this particular branch of art 
should attach considerable importance, The lecturer pro- 
ceeded to show a number of slides representing various 
forms of heraldry in English and Continental styles, used 
for different purposes, especially in connection with archi- 
tectural work, wood-carving. glass-work, and the decora- 
tion of china-work. Incidentally he mentioned that he 
was anxious to obtain as large a collection of seals of 
Ireland as possible, and he appealed to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland and kindred societies to assist him 
in that particular branch of his work. All the artistic and 
scrivenery work in connection with his office was, he said. 
done in the Dublin office. 


А WELL-ATTENDED meeting of the Midland Arts Club was 
held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on the 7th inst, under 
the presidency of Mr. John Cotton. Mr. J. L. Bill. 
director of the Birm'ngham Schoo! of Architecture, read a 
Paper on * Architectural Education." in which he discussed 
the methods of teaching architecture in the schools, paving 
a tribute, in passing, to the beneficent and far-sighted poi 
of the Birmingham School of Art. which had resuited in the 
establishment of a well-equipped school of architecture 1 
the city. 


Мв. MUIR MACKENZIE, one of the official referees at the 
H'gh Court of Justice. has given judgment in the action of 
Landless v. rhe Rhvl Palace. Arcade, and Hotel Company. 
Limited, which was tried before him recently. Mr. R 
Sutton appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. J. R. Randolp^ 
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for defendants. —The Referee, in giving judgment, said the 
action was brought to recover a balance of 4,357 2s. 6d. as 
remuneration tor the pla:ntiff for work and services of the 
pla.ntiff as architect tor the defendants. Plaintiff was Mr. 
James Thomas Landless. of Colne, and his total claim 
or ginally was 4407 2s. 6d., against which defendants, 
be:ore action, pa.d 4,50, and in action they paid inio court 
£ 105. Defendants were owners of premises at Rhyl which 
were burned down in November, 1907. Plaintiff was em- 
ployed on defendants’ behalf to assist in the assessment of 
the defendants’ claim against the insurance company with 
whom the property was insured against fire, and to negotiate 
settlement of the claim. ıPlaintiff’s case was that the 
defendants employed him as arch.tect to prepare plans and 
quantities, and to obtain tenders for the rebuilding of the 
property, and in June, 1908, terminated his employment 
under circumstances which gave him a rght to claim 
remuneration for the various services he rendered. Plaintiff 
first claimed that he was instructed to prepare plans for a 
new theatre accommodating 2,500 persons, to be erected 
along with the other buildings, to cost £9,000, and he 
cla med т per cent. on that amount— go. Не (the referee) 
found that those plans were prepared without instructions, 
and were rejected by che company, and, therefore, they were 
not lable for the £90. At the end of March plaintiff was 
told to alter the scheme he had submitted for the reconstruc- 
con of the rest of the buildings. He subm tted fresh plans, 
which were approved by the directors, and he was told to 
proceed to obtain tenders for the work, to cost 46,125. 
Shortly after the contractor, Griffiths, started work disputes 
arose between plaintiff and the directors because it was 
thought that plaint.ff’s plans were insufficient. Plaintiff 
resented interference, and in the end the parties separated, 
and the question was what remuneration plaintiff was 
entitled to up to the time he ceased to act. Plaintiff claimed 
24 per cent. on £6,125 (£4158 2s. 6d.), and other amounts 
totaling to £253 os. 6d. The plans were extremely 
meagre, being little more than sketch plans, but they did 
not deserve the severe condemnation of defendants’ witnesses 
anv more than they deserved the unqualified eulogy of the 
plaint ff’s witnesses. Plaintiff was abroad for some little 
time, and the defendants’ work was retarded and hindered 
thereby. He could not find that the plaintiff’s work was 
so wholly useless as defendants’ witnesses would indicate, 
nor could he appraise it at the value put upon it bv plain- 
t ff’s witnesses. Taking the whole of the work together. 
he should allow 4152 55. 6d. Defendants had paid into 
court more than sufficient to satisfy the plaintiff's claim, and 
had succeeded on an issue going to the whole cause of action, 
therefore there would be judgment for the defendant com- 
pany, with costs as from the date of the payment into court. 
The pla пі would have payment of £102 5s. 6d. in addi- 
ton to the £50 already paid, with costs up to the date of 
pavment into court, and defendants would have the balance 


of £2 145. 6d. out of court. Costs to be on the High Court 
scale. 


On Saturday the associate members of the Edinburgh Arch - 
tectural Association visited Messrs. A. Ballantine and Sons' 
glass staining works, 42, George Street, Edinburgh, and 
were conducted through the workrooms, where the various 
processes were explained. 


Mr. Henry Bayty GARLING, F.R.I.B.A., died on the 4th 
inst. at his residence, 25, Clifton Crescent, Folkestone. 
The “Times” says: Born in London, in 1822, Mr. Garling 
was educated at King's College, London. He adopted h.s 
father's profession of architect, and whilst a student of 
the Royal Academy, in 1842. he gained the silver medal for 
measured drawings, and in the following year the gold medal 
for.a design for a Royal Academy of Music. In 1847 he 
ga ned the gold medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for an essay upon sculpture and sculptured orna- 
ment. In 1848 he became a Fellow of the Institute, and 
began to practise, and in 1857 he won, in competition, the 
first premium of £800 for the best design for the new War 
Office, a design which he was never called upon to execute. 
Lord Palmerston later endeavoured to secure his employ- 
ment upon the new Fore'gn Office, bur the work was ulti- 
mately entrusted to Sir Gilbert Scott. In 1866 he was 
chosen one of 11 competitors for the new Law Courts. Mr. 
Garling retired from active practice in 1879. 
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THE second meeting of the present session of the Archi- 
tectural Section of the Royal Ph.losophical Society ot 
Glasgow, was held in the rooms, 207, Bath Street, on the 
6th inst. Mr. Alexander Cullen, F.R.S.E., presided. A 
Paper on “The Architectural Element in Steel Structures” 
was read by Mr. Robert Boyle, B.Sc. The modern steel 
structure was, Mr. Boyle said, to a large extent developed 
from preceding timber and masonry constructions. It was 
characteristic of the present age as the temple was of a 
bygone age, and the cathedral of the med eval era. There 
was no fine architectural work associated with bridges in 
Britain such as existed on the Continent. Many of the 
latter were the joint product of architects or sculptors and 
engineers. A large br.dge was a national work. It was 
monumental to its designer, its builder, and its town. Its 
influence merited attention from the engineer, the architect,’ 
and the people. There was a dis nclinauon to spend money 
on that which was beautiful as opposed to that which was 
only useful. Sculpture work on piers and approaches were 
features of large Continental bridges. It was remarkable 
that in the vicinity of a public park in Giasgow (Glasgow 
Green) there should be two sreel-plate girder br.dges boarded 
up and painted to represent masonry arched bridges. This 
was a violation of arch tectural and esthetic principles, 
and unworthy of an advanced municipality. The modern 
workshop building was almost entirely steel and glass. In 
stee!-frame buildings the structure should be clear to the 
intelligent beholder. Static correctness was the source of 
much real beauty. The appearance of railway stations 
largely depended on the roof and the entrance. Favour- 
able reference was made to St. Enoch and Central S:ations. 
That structure was the noblest which expressed in an honest 
and truthful wav the most useful, the most appropriate, the 
most economical, and therefore the most beautiful result. 
The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides of bridges. 
bu'Idings, railway stations, and piers, many of the views 
being local. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


By R. BROWN. 


November 24. 
THERE were gathered together yesterday, in the New 
Theatre, which fronts Central Park, New York, a goodly 
number of architects, artists, and friends of the late Charles 
Folien McKim, who came to honour hs memory. The 
building is the work of Messrs. Carriere and Hastings, 
architects, of New York. П is a fine example of what сап 
be accomplished when the stock theatre decorator is 
eliminated. The interior, which, briefly described, is a 
light green in marble, etc., and gold, with backgrounds to 
the balconies of a fine full deep crimson-red, che seat cover- 
ings of a low-toned red rep, and floor coverings in harmony, 
is rich, but neither vulgar nor gar.sh. The style is French, 
based on Louis XVI, but freely treated, and with some 
freshness of detail. In plan the auditorium is wide rather 
than deep. The floor of the amphitheatre has a good rise 
from the stage front, which enables all to see the stage 
easily. Оп the afternoon of the memorial meeting the 
drop scene in rear represented a semi-circular colonnade, 
formed by Ionic columns. Round this were ser tall ever- 
green trees, and hung aloft in the centre was a large laurel 
wreath tied with red ribbon. Mr. Post occup ed the chair, 
and after the Mendelssohn Club (of which Mr. McKim was 
once a member), had sung, he introduced the first speaker, 
the Hon. Joseph H. Choate. He said: Lincoln, at 
Gettysburg, in the middle of the war, declared that under 
God’s providence this nation should have a new birth of 
freedom. But Lincoln did nor live to see the opportunity 
for freedom in many directions, which, perhaps, even that 
great and far-seeing man had not imagined. Our people, 
roused by the stimulus of success, devoted their energ es to 
the building of new cities and the rebuilding of old cities, 
and then art and architecture came in for a new birth. At 
the time Mr. McKim began his wonderful work very few 
of the fourteen societies here represented were in existence. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art had just been organised, 
and was living a trulv precarious existence. His buildings 
soon arose here and in many other cities, marvels of simpl - 
city and beauty, honours came fast upon him, but all this he 
bore with the simplicity of a child and [һе modesty of a 
woman. When he came to London to receive from the 
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British Institute the royal gold medal, perhaps the highest 
recognition of his standing which was conferred upon him, 
he was all of a tremble. 1 had to accompany him to what 
he thought a terrible ordeal. Then, when he began to 
recelve the congratulations of his frends here in America, 
he cabled back, "I still wear the same hat." Richardson 
and Hunt first smoothed the way for young McKim, but we 
cannot doubt that Richardson and Hunt gained much aid 
and inspiracion through their intimate artistic associations 
with young McKim. The members of the firm he founded, 
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McKim, Mead and White, were like brothers, heart to - 


heart, brain to bra'n, sharing their triumphs together. I 
remember that at a great banquet given in McKim's honour 
once a speaker was proceeding to give to McKim all the 
credit for the architectural merit in the Madison Square 
Garden structure. McKim interjected the one word, 
" White." and it was the only word he spoke at that banquet. 
Professor H. Lanford Warren, of Harvard University, said 
although Mr. McKim had only been one year in the 
Lawrence Scientific School (when he thought to become a 
chemist and mining engineer) he always looked upon 
Harvard as his Alma Mater. In recognition of his work as 
an architect the university had conferred upon him the 
degree of Master of Arts. Robinson Hall, in which the 
department of architecture is housed, and the beaut.ful gates 
and fence wall (not yet complete), which surround the 
college grounds, will serve to keep his memory at 
Cambridge. The large gathering on the stage included 
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many of the lead ng architects and artists of New York, and . 


among these was thar liberal patron of the arts, Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan. At the close the whole audience rose as 
the Mendelssohn Club sang a hymn of pra:se. 


Ä 

In connection with the Hudson-Fulton celebration in New 
York, there was held a loan exhibition of paintings by the 
Old Dutch. Masters. 1 have long been of the opmion that 
the works of the great artists of the past will ultimately be 
placed in public galleries. lt however, somewhat 
saddening to see the great number of pictures that of late 
years have been brought from Europe to the galleries ot 
private individuals in America, through whose generosity 
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we, the laity, have once in a while the privilege of feasting | 


our eves on these incomparable masterpieces in the art of 
painting. Here are some pictures by Pieter de Hooge, 
fifteenth-century work. The Old Masters must. have been 
good chemists, and understood the making of pigments, for 
the colours, cons dering their age. are wonderfully fresh. 
“The Visit to the Nursery,” by Gabriel Мели (owned by 
Mrs. Havermver). is another fine example of a contemporary 
of Pieter de Hoogue. The exhibition is particularly strong 
in works by Franz Hells and Rembrandt, 

At the galleries of M. Kneedler and Co., in Fifth 
Avenue, there is an exhibition of portraits by Van Dyck, 
from the collections of Mr. P. A. B. Widener and Mr. Н. 
C. Frick. There are only nine works in all, but the 
history of these paintings is most interesting. There is 
a portrait of Franz Snyders, and another of his wife (formerly 
the property of the Duc d'Orleans), which were painted 
by Van Dyck in the early twenties of his age. From the end 
of 1621 until the year 1626 he resided most ef the time in 
Genoa, where he painted manv of the nobility. Seven of the 
examples in th's exhibition date from this per.od. In 1632 
he went to England at the invitation of Charles J. Commis. 
sions flowed in from the great aristocracy, and he married a 
woman of high birth, living sumptuously in his apartments, 
and received knighthood. His busy life soon came to an 
end, however, and he died in 1641, at the early age of 
42. No. 2, “Marchesa Brignole—Sala and Her Son," is 
from the collection of the Earl of Warwick, Warwick Castle, 
now owned by P. A. B. Widener. No. 4. Marchesa Elena 
Grimaldi, wife of Marchese Nicola, Cattanes of Genoa; 
canvas, 6o'n. bv 974in. In a letter to the Right Hon. 
Robert Peel. dated, Madrid, January 28, 1828, Sr David 
Wilkie quotes a letter he has received from Andrew Wilson, 
who was at Rome (Wilson was a Scottish landscape painter, 
who spent twentv vears in Genoa, where he purchased manv 
Old Masters for different collections in England), and in 
it savs he has tried to get this picture for Lord 
but that the familv are not willing to part with it, adding. 
“What a prize such a collection would be for the National 
Gallery!” See Allan Cunningham's “Life of Sir David 
Wilkie.” ‘This picture is also owned by Mr. Widener. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


IN our last issue, in connect:on with the Old Links Golf 
Club House, at At. Anne s-on-Sea, the names of the archi- 
tects whose design was placed second by the assessor should 
read J. Bramley Pye, and David Bird, A.R.LB.A., of 
Manchester. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
COTTAGE AT COLWALL 


C. F. A. Voysey, Architect. 

À COACHMAN'S cottage at Perrycroft, Colwall, recently built 
of brick, with cement roughcast, and roofed with hand-made 
sand-faced red tiles. The windows are Bath stone, fitted 
with Weldon's brazeless casements, each with a long arm 
fastening, to open in three positions, in place of the usual 
cockspur handle and stav, and glazed with inflexible lead 
glazing, by Messrs Weldon and Co., of Croydon. Each 
rom has an airflue and tube for fresh air inlet to fires. 
The contractors were Messrs, Wim. Porter and Son, of 
Malvern Wells, 


HENRY VII'S CHAPEL. 
(From " Westminster Abbey," by Francis Bond.) 


PELTON COLTIERY INSTITUTE, CO. DURHAM. 


Joun T. Lee. F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Tias building is illustrated by an interior of the assembly 
hall. The scheme was initiated chiefly by Robert 5. 
Gardiner, Esq., of 39, Lombard Street, and the officials 
of the Pelton Colliery, Ltd., Со, Durham. 

The Institute has its entrance in the centre, giving access 
to a reading-room for 100 readers, with a look-store, a 
games-room, and a billiard-room for two tables, with seat- 
This room being placed under 
the stage is ısft. біп. high, and has in a sunk panel over 
the chimneypiece, an adaptation of an old Renaissance 
subject of St. George in relief, treated with ivory lacquer. 
A kitchen, with serving counter for refreshments, is provided 
in the main corridor in the centre of the block. The 
assembly hall, seating 300, with stage and retiring rooms, 
occupies the whole of the first floor, having a main stair- 
case from the street at one end, a staircase for reserved 
seats at the south-west corner, and a staircase for artists 
and caretaker, etc., at the back, beyond the billiard-room. 

The drop scene has the masks of Comedy and Tragedy 
in the centre flanked by a representation of Thalia, the Muse 
of Comedy, on one side, and Melpomene on the other; the 
drop is enclosed in a key border under an entablature with 
side pilasters. Opposite the stage, provision has been made 
for cinematograph and Jantem exhibitions. At the ends of 
the reading-room are the four national crests in relief, viz., 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, with the four 
national emblems in relief, each surrounded by a cartouche 
of ornament. In the games room on the walls are the 
arms of Westmoreland, who ‘in early days owned Pelton, 
and the Lambton arms, with arms of the City of Durham 
over the chimnevpiece, all in relief, surrounded by a 
cartouche. In the billiard-room, in the side walls, are the 
arms of the see of Durham, and the arms of Cuthbert, with 
the Plunkett arms over the chimneypiece, all in relief, 
surrounded by a wreath of ornament. In the hall are the 
arms of King Alfred on one side of the entrance, and the 
arms of Lumlev on the other. 

The building is warmed by a low-pressure system of hot 
water, and lighted bv gas with pneumatic distance lighters 
for the assembly hall. The materials are externally red- 
facing bricks, with local stone-dressing and tile roofs, the 
finishings internally being in oak and Oregon pine, treated 
with solignum. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
C. Groves, of Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham, from the 
designs of Mr. John T. Lee, F.R.I.B.A., of Great James 
Street, Bedford Row, London; Mr. Morris Brady, 
M.I.C.W.A., acting as clerk of the works. The opening 
ceremony was performed on June 12, 1909, by the Right 
Hon. Sir Horace C. Plunkett, K.C.V.O.. supported by 
Robert S. Gardiner, Esq., of 39, Lombard Street, who was 
the promoter of the scheme for this institute. and is respon- 
sible for the careful working out of the whole to a success- 
ful completion. 
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THE HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING BILL. 


OW that the Housing and Town Planning Bill has 
passed both Houses of Parliament, the following 
summary of its main features from the “Times” gives 

that part which is of special interest to our readers. 

In the first place, the Bill requires every county council 
to have a medical officer of health. (Не is to devote his 
whole time to his duties, and, consequently, will not be 
able to engage in private practice. In addition to the 
strengthening of sanitary administration in the counties, the 
Bill empowers the Local Government Board to require a 
spec.al report to be made to them by any loca! authority as 
to the sanitary conditions of their area, and such reports 
are to be so framed as to show any particulars which the 
Board may direct. Apart from these new administrative 
powers given to county councils, and to the central autho- 
гіу, enlarged powers of entry are conferred upon persons 
authorised by local authorities for the punpose of survey and 
examination of premises in order to ascertain whether any 
powers under the Housing Act ought to be exercised in 
respect of such premises. 

Section 75 of the Act of 1890 enacts that in any con- 
tract for the letting of houses for the working classes it is 
to be an implied condition that the house is at the begin- 
ning of the holding in all respects reasonably fit for human 
habitation, but this section only applies where the rent does 
not exceed #20 in London, 413 in Liverpool, Хто in 
Manchester and Birmingham, and £8 elsewhere. Clause 
14 of the B.ll extends the application of this provision to 
houses at a rent not exceeding £40 !n London, £26 ina 
borough or urban district of 50,000 or upwards, and £16 
elsewhere. There are some 3,500.000 tenements of five 
rooms and less in England and Wales, and as these by no 
means comprise all the houses which will come within the 
purview of the sect on as now extended, it will be seen that 
the implied condition as to the fitness of dwellings for human 
habitation will practically applv to all working class dwell- 
ings throughout the country. Clause 15, however, is more 
important still, for under that clause the implied condition 
as to fitness is to take effect so as to include an wunder- 
taking not merely that the house was fit for human habita- 
tion at the beg nning of the tenancy, but chat it shall be 
“kept fit" throughout the tenancy. And this undertaking 15 
made enforceable by enabling the authority, if necessary, to 
do the work of rendering the house fit for habitation and 
to recover the cost from the landlord. 

Important as these provisions are. attent on should be 
drawn to the amendments proposed by the В: with respect 
to closing and demolition orders. Under the existing law 
recourse must be had to a Court of summary jurisdiction, 
the machinery is complicated, and there is an appeal to 
Quarter Sessions, whilst under the Bill the local authority 
may themselves make the order. and an appeal lies to the 
Local Government Board. The Bill also contains some 
other valuable provisions, such as the prohibition of back- 
to-back houses and cellar dwellings. 

Part IIT. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act. 
which enables local authorities to provide new houses for 
the workirg classes, and which at present is onlv in force 
where it has been adopted by the local authonity, is by the 
Bill put in force throughout the countrv in every urban and 
rural district where it has not already been adopted. The 
powers thus conferred, however, might in some cases lie 
dormant unless there were a further power to compel their 
exerc'se when necessary. Consequently the Bil contains 
elaborate provision as to default. For instance, if a rural 
district council refused to provide necessary accommodation 
for the working classes of their district, the Local Govern- 
ment Board mav, after holding a local inquiry, declare the 
council to be in default. But whilst making necessary 
provision for enforcing the dutv of providing adequate 
housing accommodation, steps have been taken to induce 
local authorities to carrv out the intentions of the Bill by 
simplifying the procedure for acquisition of land, and giving 
facilities for cheaper money. For example, land тау be 
acquired compulsorily in rural districts in accordance with 
the s'mpler procedure introduced in the Small Holdings and 
Allotments Act of 1907. 

Among other useful amendments made by the Bill may 
be noticed the repeal of Sub-section (2) of Section 53 of 
the Act of 1890. In that sub-section cottage ^s defined to 
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include a garden of not more than half an acre, provided 
that the estimated annual value of such garden shall not 
exceed £3. By repealing this sub-section and extending 
the definition of cottage so as to include a garden of not 
more than an acre, the limitation on annual value is 
abolished, and the authority are enabled to prov.de larger 
gardens in connection with cottages for the working classes. 
Public attention has more than once been drawn to the fact 
that large sums of money left by philanthropic testators 
for housing purposes are sterilised by inaction on the part 
of trustees or of the Court of Chancery. Under Clause 9 
of the Bill, with a view to the proper application of such 
moneys, and, if necessary, the expediting of legal proceed- 
ings, the Local Government Board are empowered to certify 
any case of che kind to the Attorney-General, who can then 
intervene and take such steps as may be necessary in the 
circumstances. 

The provision of the Bill relating to town planning mark 
a new departure in legislation in this country. Hitherto 
new centres of population have been allowed to grow up, 
and existing urban areas have been allowed to expand, 
without contro! or provision. The result has too often 
been that the haphazard development of land іп the vicinity 
of urban centres has produced slums, prevented she orderly 
growth of towns, and involved enormous expenditure in 
clearing sites, widening streets, and providing necessary 
open spaces. The Bil aims at securing in the future 
sanitary conditions, amenity, and convenience by enabling 
schemes to be made under which building land will be 
developed with due regard to future requirements. With 
this end in view the Local Government Board are em- 
powered to authorise local authorities to prepare town 
planning schemes in connection wich land likelv to be used 
for building purposes, or to adopt апу “such schemes pro- 
posed by owners of land. The schemes are to have effect, 
however. only if approved bv the Local Government Board. 
The Bill provides for the payment of compensation to any 
person whose property is injuriously affected bv the making 
of a town planning scheme, and, on the other hand, the 
local authoritv is empowered to recover from any person 
whose land “s increased in value by the making of the 
scheme a proportion of the amount of that increase. 


— 
. ROMAN CHESTER, 


T solid retaining walls and a large piece of a mosaic 
floor have been found at Chester during excavations 
for a new arcade which is being made near Bridge 

Street and Newgate Street for the Duke of Westminster. 

Almost on the same site in 1863 were found the bases of 

a double row of columns. Professor Haverfield writes in 

reference to this as follows: “The interpretation of all the 

architectural fragments and foundations of buildings belong- 
ing to Roman Chester must start from the fact that Chester, 
so far as we know. was in Roman times a legionary fortress, 
and not a tawn from first to last. We know what a Roman 
legionary fortress was like, and we know it even better than 
in 1809, since further excavations have revealed further 
examples. The internal arrangements of such a fortress did 
not include anv of those civic buildings which existed in 
ancient cities equally with modern towns. The market 
square or forum, the municipal buildings or basilica, the 
places of worship or temples were no features of Roman 
legionarv fortresses. ‘Instead they had headquarters offices, 
called preetorium, or principia—the latter is, perhaps, the 
correcter title of the two—officers’ quarters. men’s quarters, 
hosp'tals, armouries, and the like. It is among such build- 
ings that we must choose if we would explain the vestiges 
of Roman structures in Chester. I discussed in 1899 the 

foundations then detected in Northgate Street. These, I 

suggested. might belong to the principia. and I added that 

T thought the finds of 1863 might be officers’ quarters, or 

perhaps baths, or, indeed, baths attached to officers’ 

quarters. The recent finds do not seem to me to require апу 
alteration of this opinion. Their interest lies rather in their 
details, and in particular in their mosaic pavements. We 
know that men of war love comfort just as much as, per- 
haps even more than, ordinary civilians, so we shall not be 
unwilling to believe that mosaics might occur in a fortress 
which had to lodge the officer commanding a brigade of 
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5,000 infantry and outlying garrisons in addition. Ви, as 
a matter of fact, examples of mosaics in Roman legionary 
fortresses are not at all common. ‘These lately found at 
Chester are in this respect particularly interesting. The 
specimens found in 1863 were mainly plan tessellat‘on. 
Now we have figured mosaics with a pattern or border of 
dolphins, themselves suggestive of a bath. The citizens of 
Chester who are interested in their city’s history may well 
be proud of such a find, and I will add the hope that they 
will show their pride by taking care of it. | 
"lt will be observed that the view I have taken ot the 
rema ns is entirely distinct from those taken at the time of 
their discovery by Mr. Brushfield and Sir William Tite.” 


_—k —— 
FIRE-RESISTING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


\ 1 R. A. PORDAGE, firemaster of Edinburgh, read a 
Paper on December 1 on “Effects of fire on fire- 


resisting construction” before the — Assoc.ate 
section of the Edinburgh Architectural Association. 


He said his experience had led him to the conclusion that 
it is not so much the matter of material as of internal 
arrangement of areas, floor spaces, partitions, and div-s‘ons 
that is all important in determining how far a building with 
its contents will resist effects of fire within ¿ts walls. The 
non-inflammability or otherwise of constructive material 
could have no retarding effect. for instance, in a light goods 
warehouse, where the floors are arranged in a series of 
galleries round a well through the centre of the building. 
The disposition of spaces. partitions, and above all the 
particular uses to which the building is intended to be 
applied were the governing factors in fire-resisiing construc- 
tion. It was erroneous to apply the term to the structure 
alone. He was inclined to the belief that no building of 
whatever nature stocked with highly inflammable goods, 
when once the stock has gor well alight. would withstand 
the effects of the fire without sustaining serious damage to its 
stability. Of all material used in building construction, and 
particularly for stairs and unprotected landings. stone was 
the most dangerous when subjected to fire. A hardwood 
stair, sav of Jin. treads filled in with pugging or deafening 
and a soffit of good plaster on the underside. would w th- 
stand the effects of acrual contact with flame for the whole 
period of a fire, while the sudden alternations of heat and 
cold would cause stone to collapse. The postion as well 
as the composition of stairs was an important matter to 
consider in designing buildings, particularly those of a 
public character, where large numbers of the public were 
to assemble. The sta r well shou'd not be within the main 
building. but should be attached. It was also a mistake to 
enclose these stair wells within four walls. "The top outer 
half of each landing should be open to let off smoke or 
vitiated air. The common stair in an ordinary tenement n 
Scotland did nor add to the comfort or safety of the resi- 
dents. It had often occurred to him that. instead of 
running the front wall of tenements up to the top in an un- 
broken line, balcon'es should be formed on each landing, 
the top half of which would be open to the air. Such an 
arrangement would be an immense advantage in case of fire. 
because only the particular house on fire would be affected 
bv the smoke, whereas with an enclosed stair a fire on the 
lower flats meant that the whole of the res’dents above had 
to turn out, and were often rescued from suffocation from 
the windows. The results of fires in different parts of the 
world had demonstrated that there had not vet been con- 
structed апу special class of building that had withstood 
the ravages of a conflagration. (Metal construction had 
failed; almost every varietv of stone had proved to behave 
disastrously when exposed to a fierce fire; and of al! build- 
ing material, good sound and solid timber, though doomed 
in the end. had been found to withstand the effects of fire 
longer than iron or steel. Опе tra t in its favour was that 
t was neither distorted nor deflected by the heat. A 
waoden beam must be consumed to the breaking point before 
it gave way. Sound and seasoned timber gave a greater 
security and stability to a bu lding on fire, and permitted 
of the fire being attacked from within. In support of his 
contention he took the scale of an ordinary tenement in 
Scotland. Тї was verv rarelv that a fire spread from one 
floor to the next above, and yet the very commonest of 
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muling material was emp'oved. For large external walls 
sione had proved to be absolutely unrel.able. Properly 
bonded brick with good mortar would withstand the fiercest 
tire. and would remain in position for days after a fite.- 
Concrete floorings. though incombustible, were not fire- 


ofesisting, and usually failed `n the eariv stages of a fire. 


Reinforced concrete had, however, remedied the defect so 
apparent in the early application of concrete. The lecturer 
went on to observe in regard to the growing tendency towards 
extraordinar lv high steel frame buildings that it had been 
conclusively proved that the tall, steel-frame bu It fireproof 
building acted as a fire-conductor when the contents of the 
building were alight and got bevond control of the fire 
equipment. The lecture was allustrated by means of a 
number of limelight views show ng the effects of fire on 
various buildings during the conflagrations at Baltimore and 
San Francisco. ; 


* 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE INCAS 
OF PrRU.* 


Bv C. REGINALD Enock. F.R.G.S. 

STUDY of the architecture of the Incas of Peru takes 
us back into the interest ng—almost fascinating— 
past of what we now call the “New” World. Upon 

the plateaux and slopes of the great snow-crowned Cordillera 
of the Andes, fronting upon the boundless Pacific Ocean, 
tuwards the setting sun, we encounter a series of ancient 
buildings and stone structures so remarkable as can only be 
compared with those of the Nile; to wh ch, indeed. they 
have a ceriain analogy, as we shall see. 

First of а, let us briefly cons:der—and it is necessary 
to a proper understanding of the subject—the topographical 
conditions surround nz the old Empire of the Incas. As we 
approach Peru from the sea we are confronted with a long, 
sterile shore, beaten bv tearing surf between the few havens. 
There is no sign of life upon the seaboard, except the crv 
of the seals and the occasional flights of guano-producing 
sea-birds, wh ch fly at times in veritable clouds upon the face 
of the water. As for man and his habitations, except for 
the few seaports and the streets and houses clustered around 
them. and the irrigated plantations in the vicinity of the few 
rivers wh ch descend from the Andes to the sea, across the 
80 to 100 mile wide strip of coast lands, there is nothing 
to be seen. The coast lands are mainly sunbeat deserts, 
which for hundreds of miles separate the valleys where 
agriculture is possible under irrigation. For the coast-zone 
of Peru, lving between the foot of the Andes and the Pacific 
Ocean, is a rainless region—rain never falls there—1,400 
miles long, extending southwards into the appall ng deserts 
of Tarapaca, in Chile. Nevertheless. it is upon this coast- 
zone, which enjoys a generallv excellent climate in other 
respects, that the Spanish-Amer'can peoples have mainly 
taken root ; and Lima, the handsome capital of the Republic 
of Peru, is situated thereon, a short distance inland, as well 
as other cities. 

Crossing this dry coast-zone we rap dly ascend the Andes, 
and encounter climatic conditions exactly the reverse of those 
we have left below. eavy rainfall and snowfall, bracing 
and rarefied air, and perpetual snow upon the summits are 
the characteristics of this lofty region, th® roof of the 
South American world. Topographicallv this reg on con- 
sists of great, high, bleak plateaux, from ro,oooft. to 
16,000ft. above sea level, absolutely treeless; and to reach 
these from the coast or from the interior. or indeed from 
each other, we have to cross the interven' ng ranges of the 
And'ne Mounta n system; vast parallel ranges whose passes 
are rarelv less than r4.oooft. above sea level, and whose 
summ ts rise in some cases to more than 20.oooft. elevation, 
far above the line of perpetual snow. J have crossed these 
inclement plateaux, passes, and summits on many occasions, 
and retain strong recollections of toilsome vet pleasurable 
davs and months spent on mule-back amid their alternating 
sunshine, rain, and snow. Some of the snowy passes and 
peaks. indeed, which I crossed or ascended on foot over the 
perpetual snow-cap had never been trodden previously by 
the foot of a white man. nor, indeed, of anv human being. 
The mountain sculpture of the Andes is beautiful and strik- 
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ing; the rising or setting sun tinges the snow-crowned peaks 
wan that ruby glow known only to the Andine or Alpine 
traveller, and ine vast heavenward-pomt.ng ridges of up- 
turned strata oí the S.lur.an or Cretaceous periods, and tie 
great uplifts of plutonic rocks form mighty facades and far- 
reaching Andine towers and aisles—an eternal arch.tecture 
улс surmounts the work of man's hands that lies below. 
and, perhaps, has influenced its character. 

I have dwelt thus upon the cl maie and topography ol 
Peru because it bears in an important way upon the archi- 
tecture Of the Incas and pre-Incas who flourished there in 
past ages. The mural remains of these people, their great 
monuments in stone and sun-dried brick are found all over 
the region of the Cord.llera, and to a lesser extent upon 
the coast; and tbeir character varies much in accordance 
with their situation and climatic environment. ‘Thus upon 
the rainless coast-zone the bu.ldings were largely of adobe, 
or sun-dried earthen bricks; the well-known material used 
throughout Spanish-America to-day, whether in Mexico, 
Peru, or Chile; whilst as we rise to the rainy reg on of the 
mountains we observe that they are of stone, shapen or 
unshapen. The adobe lasts for centuries on the dry coast 
plains; it would have per.shed long ago upon the rainy 
plateaux and become obliterated; and here it ;s that the 
beautiful examples of ihe stone-shap.ng art of these pre- 
Hispanic people is found in its perfection. The whole 
region over which these monuments are found may be taken 
as more than 1,500 m les long by зоо miles wide, extending 
throughout what is now Ecuador, Peru, Bol.via, and part of 
Chile—an enormous range of territory for a semi-civilised 
people ro influence, and greater than that which included the 
c vil:sation of the Euphrates and the Nile together. 

The Inca Empire, it will be recollected, flourished. as far 
as can be ascertained, from the time of the first Inca, Manco 
Capac, who founded the dynasty at the beginning of the 
XIth century of our era, to the time of the arrival of Pizarro 
and the overthrow of Atahualpa, in 1532. But the Incas 
were not the first c.vilised people of Peru. They were pre- 
ceded by, and probably inherited their civilisation from, 
the Aymaras, whom they probably overthrew. The various 
mural remains throughout the country are, therefore, of 
different peop.e апа periots—some only nine to five 
hundred years old, others beng of much more remote 
epochs, measured poss.bly by thousands of years. 

The Emp:re of the Incas, at the time ot the corquest of 
Peru in 1532, had as its main centre Cuzco—the word itself 
signifies “che navel”—in modern Peru, and Quito, the 
capital of Ecuador, upon the equator; and these centres 
were connected by the famous Inca roads, wh ch some 
h.storians—generally those who have not seen them—have 
described as equal to the roads of the Romans, which state- 
ment is far from being true. They were, however, means of 
communication of the utmost value to the Emprre, and 
although they were nothing more than trails for the llamas. 
those wondertu! came's of the Andes, which were the onlv 
beasts of burden known to the people, who consequentlv 
possessed nether horses nor wheeled vehicles, they gave 
access from place to place, and were traversel by the remark- 
able system of posts and postmen maintained bv the Inca 
Government. These roads, from Cuzco to Quito, were more 
than r,roo miles long—a distance greater than that from 
the Euphrates to the Nile. Moreover. as engineering struc- 
tures even, these roads were of considerable merit, crossing 
by rock-hewn steps the summits of the Andes above the 
perpetual snow-lne, passing swampy lands bv stone cause- 
ways, and rivers by means of the remarkable suspension 
bridges made of woven grass or osiers, and by stone struc- 
tures. 

“here were two main roads. They both traversed the 

ntry longitudinally along the line of least resistance 
} alleling the ranges of the Andes. One. the most remark- 
abie, ran along the high plateaux and summits of the 
Andes; the other followed the lowlands of the coast. The 
groups of bu'ldings which we are to consider ате in some 
cases disposed along the line of these roads, or are adjacent 
thereto, portions of the roads onlv remaining here and 
there. The structures consist mainly of castles and 
fortresses, temples, palaces, astronom cal observatories. 
tombs. and groups of habitations or towns. All of these 
are now abandoned and in ru ns, with the exception of some 
which form part of recent Spanish-American structures at 
Cuzco. In passing, it may be said that the Moor'sh {уре 
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of building inherited from Spain, looks excecd.ng.y incon- 
gruous and evanescent in comparison with the sol:d massive 
inca masonry beneath it, in the few instances where the two 
are encountered together. 

To describe first the ruins of most notable occurrence. 
These are situated in the ne:ghbourhood of Cuzco, and upon 
the region bordering upon the great Lake Tit.caca. “his 
lake, ıt will be recollected. is of its kind the most remark- 
able in the world, being 12,350ft. above sea-level, and so 
large that we may navigate upon it out of sight of land. 
Ic is remarkable also in being, in company w.th some other 
lakes, a hydrograph с entity, which has no outlet or means 
of exhaustion tor its waters, except that of evaporation, as 
far as it known. | 

Cuzco is about 200 miles from the lake, and was the 
great Mecca of the people and the seat of government. 
Overlooking the city—which to-day is an important, popu- 
lous place, standing ı1,000ft. above sea level— s what is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable prehistoric building in the 
New World, and indeed in some respects in tne whole 
world. ‘This is the fortress of Sacsaihuaman. It cons sts 
of a series of four or more great walls, from 12ft. to 25ft. 
high, forming terraces up the hillside r,8ooft. long. The 
walls are built as great revetments, with twenty salients at 
regular intervals, the masonry be.ng formed of Cyclopean 
worked stones, which in some cases are nearly гой. high, 
weighing many tons. Indeed, we are at once struck on 
observing the walls of this fortress, as well as those of 
others of the Inca buildings, with the ramarkab'e character 
of the masonry, not so much by the size of the monol ths 
as by what is either a singuiar disregard or unifozmity and 
algnment in the joints, or is a curious, purposeful variation 
of these. Thus we see that each stone is an ind.v-dual, not 
a counterpart; a polygon, nor a cube. In many cases the 
stones are cut out to fit each other in a мау such as must 
have involved much labour, especially when t is recollected 
that the Inca masons probably had no means of laving out 
angles; so that presumabiy the stones were made to fit each 
other by the laborious method of constantly removing and 
replacing. It has occurred to me, although 1 may be wrong, 
that this giving of an individuality of form to each stone 
was à nice and purposeful art, or carried out for some now 
unknown reason. Notwithstanding th.s diversity of surface, 
the contact between the stones is generally so periect that 
a knife-blade cannot be inserted; and there is no mortar. 
In some of the temples—it is stated by the Inca historian, 
Garc.laso—go:d and silver was used as a bedding material 
for the stones. Whatever may have been the reason for this 
аск of uniformity in the Inca masonry, it is singularly 
beautitul and unique, and the walls have well resisted the 
ravages of time ard the elements. In the streets of Cuzco 
some well-preserved examples of Inca wa:ls form part of 
modern build ngs, as before mentioned. A good example is 
the wall which was the base of the Palace of Huayna Capac, 
one of the later Inca emperors. ‘Here massive stones are 
encountered, polvgonal in form, fitting. perfectly into each 
other. One of these, it will be observed, is a twelve-sided 
polvgon. This wall forms part of an Inca street which is 
used to-day. In the city of Cuzco there are various other 
buildings, notably the remains of what was the Temple of 
the Sun. Overlooking the valley we have also the singular 
steps or terraces, cut out of the living rock, which is 
termed “the seat of the Inca," and it is stated that the Inca 
Emperor took his seat here to watch the construction of the 
great fortress. 

At about a day's ride from 'Cuzco we reach the head of the 
Yucay Valley and see its base 4,0ooft. below. Upon the 
slope of this remarkable valley—it is one of those wh'ch 
drain into the affluents of the Amazon—the ruins of another 
remarkable fortress are encountered—that of Ollantaytambo. 
This also consists ОЁ great terraces of Cyclopean masonry. 
We also observe here. in this structure, a common feature 
of Inca architecture—the series of n'ches in the walls, with 
the'r characteristic trapezoidal form. giving a unique and 
handsome effect. No style of building could accord so well 
with ‘ts environment as these massive structures of the 
Incas. Possibly the builders were influenced by the mighty 
mountains which overhang their valleys, as I have before 
averred, and strove to adapt their work to the stupendous 
Andine architecture on every hand. fashioned by the 
“Unknown God” to whom their temples were raised. 

Another remarkable group of ruins in the same region is 
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; ind . €. The latter is another impos- . “Abyss of the V s," as was “Ey” i 
ing fortress upon the summit. of the p yss e Waters,” as was “Ea” among the Chaldeans. 


mountains, a remark- Among other notable monoliths of thi пса 
ar N “ae : U ‚кые 5 group of pre- 

able Situat.on with an extensive view of the surrounding | ruins is a great stone image, about D "a К 1 

canons. But this fortress of Pisac had its own sacred | QE 


пап, which stands upon the plain. 

ur . It e Pd-—~—a n: j š ) 4 x ; P . | 
m stands os ооу m in ar s | Ы zh Sir a m e la 
Intihuatana. This word «me: in t J паа ol а and pre-Inca. From this island it 
: a 5 word “means in the Quechua tongue, | was that Manco Capac, the: first Inca, whose viren birth 

the seat or throne of the sun,” or the place “where the | as a redeemer of man is part of the lia olas : I 
dei 5 rays are collected." The pillar was, in fact, the ' to civilise the savage tribes of the Andes. "hac ar enn 
m en ‚determined | ruins on this island, as also upon that of Coati; ruined 
Е ee: | , but still existing, | temples to the sun and the moon, the former of which the 
15 worked out of the solid rock. It is enclosed by a circular ' Inca worshipped as symbolical of a greater Deity. There 
жа лы ud Ав Pbi 2 of the | was, indeed, much that Was chaste and ethereal in the Inca 
Mp | | scribed upon a circle | religion. They imagined a Supreme Being, an “Unknown 
which surrounded it. When the day approached great | God,” who pervaded everything, but who could have no 
feasts were celebrated, and a golden stool was placed upon | visible or tangible form or likeness; and they did not set 
the shaft so that “ Inti,” the sun, might “hit down" upon it, | up idols, nor were human sacrifices performed. The image 
for the solstice. There were others of these astronomical | of the Creator was represented at Cuzco by an elliptical 
pillars throughout Peru and Ecuador, but they were gener- | plate of gold set on the wall of the temple. In the Titicaca 
ally destroyed by the Spanish priests after the conquest, as | region there is also a remarkable ruin, known as the 
ñ things of the-devil”! “The fortress and buildings surround- | “ Temple of Hwrakocha”—huge walls which probably were 
ing the column-chamber..are beautifully executed—stone- | never completed; work of the Aymaras. "e N 
built corridors, halis, and chambers; whilst the whole place. If now we leave this part of Peru and Bolivia and joumey 
surrounded by beetling precipices and. protected by revet- | to the north some 700 miles—or about 400 from Cuzco—we 
ments of granite masonry, are impregnable. In the rock | reach the region of the Upper Mahanon River, where we 
walls of the valley are seen ancient tombs in absolutely | encounter several other beautiful examples of the Inca and 
inaccessible positious to-day. These great fortresses com- | pre-Inca stone-shaping art. Indeed, we shall have passed 
manded the valleys lead.ng down to the region of the | other vestiges of their time upon the way, such as the 
Amazonian forests below, and were to protect the empire | monoliths of Huaitara, and ruins of prehistoric villages in 
from the incursions of the savage tribes dwelling there. | many places. The modern capital of this region is the 
Even to-day the forest region beyond the Andes is a savage. | town of Huaraz, a typ cal Andine city, 10,oooft. above sea 
unexplored territory, in great part inhabited by bands of | level, and overhung bv the snowy Cordillera to the east. 
Indians, although the business of rubber gathering is open- | There are many vestiges of the Inca period here, but we 
ing it up to some extent. shall cross the main range of the Cordillera; and one ol 

We shall now leave the regions of Cuzco for that of | the passes which I have traversed on various occasions 15 an 
'Tiahuanaco, near the southern end of Lake Titicaca, about | old Inca pass of rock-hewn steps at an elevation of nearly 
300 miles away on the border of Bolivia. Here we find 15,000 feet. We then descend to an affluent of the Maranon, 


ruins which in a sense are more remarkable than those of | upon which is situated the remarkable Castle of Chavin. 
Cuzco, because far more antique. Тһе temples and | This castle, which I explored, is largely in ruins, bur there 
fortresses of Cuzco date only from the beginning ot the AIth | are numerous singular underground chambers and passages. 
century, as stated, of the ‘Christian era, when the Inca | the purpose of whose construction it is difficult to under- 
dynasty came to being; those of Tiahuanaco and others are | stand. The walls are of blo¢ks of hewn stone. But the 
of unknown age, and doubtless were built by the Aymaras at | main point of interest here is the singular carved monoliths. 
the time of their greatest culture before their overthrow. | doubtless of pre-Inca origin, 
Some writers, indeed, have maintained that they were con- 


temporaneous with Babylon or Assyria. But be it as it may, | height of a man, was transported over che Andes and down 
they are of a different type to that which the Inca stone- to Lima, on the coast, where it stands. in the Exhibition 
shaping art produced, and they form the ruins of the oldest | Park. Another in the form of a column yet remains in 
city in the New World, here upon the h gh, bieak, sterile | place, and there I examined it. 
plateau of Titicaca, more than two miles vertically above The whole of this remote region of the Upper Maranon 
the level of the sea. is dotted with the ruined dwellings of the former occup:ers 
The ruins of Tiahuanaco consist mainly of the outline of | of the land. Houses, streets, fortresses, sometimes ^n the 
a great temple, shown by rows of uprght monolths, | most inaccessible positions, upon appalling crags, towards 
foundations, parts of stairways, a great stone doorway, and | which the night-mists from the Maranon roll up in ae 
some colossal stone figures. It has been a question how | folds like a mysterious pall, and from them these m 
these great monoliths were transported here, but if we take castles and walls start suddenly as we behold them, e t x 
into account the hydrographic conditions of the site, which | ghosts of the dwellings of a vanished race—which. wee 
might have been former:y an island when Lake Titicaca was | are termed by the Ind'ans of the Andes to-day ' cases e E 
more extensive than even now, it is conceivable that they | Gentiles," or "houses of the Gentiles." These Ad 
were floated to the spot, and possibly their quarries were | or cultivated terraces, are a most striking feature of D 
nearer at hand than has been supposed. Indeed. quarry | Andes. I have journeved among these interminable М 
sites have been established in the neighbour.ng h lis. But, in manv places, and at sunset especially the andenes 
on the other hand, some of these monoliths, both here and | come into view, giving a singular rippled appearance to We 
at Cuzco, have been transported for great distances over the | sides of the profound valleys. They go to show how even 
most broken country imaginable, and their carriage presents 
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the same question as has been aroused concern'ng the mono- | and surrounded by the abandoned “andenes” or terra 


liths of Egypt. Near Cuzco is an enormous stone which | fields of these people, goes to show that the шо 
had been abandoned on the road. and ап Indian tradition | lived as clans, ог “Gentiles,” and their ruined dwel ings 
says that the stone “ wept tears of blood” at being left there. | thev are—weird and unique. T have, upon my exped = 
These great stones of Tiahuanaco, unlike the Inca walls, | with mv men and mules, often been obliged to sleep In e 
are often very richly carved. The most remarkable of them | ruined places, sheltering from rain and snow, and my d ў 
is the топо] іс doorway of Akapana, with its carved | have cooked the evening meal in the old fireplace of ue : 
figures, the central one of which has been taken by ereh ST. The disposal of these numerous runs, 
Peruvian archeologists to represent the mystic deity | about a central fortress commanding the heads of va = 
Huirakocha. Some of the lesser figures have human bodies, | who were splendid agricultursts, and how extensive see 
hands and feet; some human heads, others heads of con- have been the population in pre-H spare times of iis 
dors; some wear crowns and carry sceptres, and they Ms regions, where, since the advent of the u 4и 
appear to be in an- attitude of adoration of the central figure, | scattered villages and mouldering ruins now exist. 


which itself holds sceptres, carved with the heads of tigers | been calculated that the population of the Inca Empire 


and condors. which were probably symbolical of strength and | might have reached 90,000,000 souls, but T consider ths 


power. This central figure of Huirakocha (or Viracocha) | greatly over-estimated. Tt is not difficult, however, to n 
was the supreme god of the Andine people. typical of the | ceive a people as numerous as that of Great Bntam to-day. 


which exist or existed here. 
| One of these, a beautifullv-carved stone about twice the 
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The most remarkable group of ruins in this region is that 
of Huanuco Viejo, of which I made a special study. It 
stands upon a broad, flat plain upon an arm of the Maranon, 
at an elevation of about 12,000 feet above sea level, and 
consists of an extensive palace, a fortress or temple of the 
sun, baths ; and an extensive village of streets, with a singular 
series of round and square dwellings, alternating, in long 
rows. The chief architectural feature of the buildings is a 
series of stone doorways, really beautiful examples of Inca 
masonry, and the castle or temple. In the palace there are 
six of these doorways, all standing in a line at considerable 
distances apart, so that the observer who takes his stand 
in front of one of them is enabled to see through the whole 
series. The line so taken through them is about east and 
west. The total length across the courtyards, or halls, to 
which these doorways give access, is about 400 feet. The 
doorways are of typical Inca tapering, or trapezo dal form, 
with quoins and lintels of beautifully-fitted stones of the 
more or less polygonal form previously described, and so 
closely fitted that a knife-blade cannot be inserted in the 
joints. Nomortar has been used. The lintels are monoliths 
of nearly seven feet in length in some cases, and the thick- 
ness is about three feet, which is that of the walls of which 
they form part. The characteristic niches, also of 
trapezoidal form, are a marked feature of the walls of these 
ruins. 

The castle, which stands in the centre of what was a 
huge square, around which the palace or palaces are dis- 
posed, is a building of different character. It is rectangular 
in form, about 100 feet wide and 170 feet long, very solidly 
constructed of cut stone blocks, surmounted by a cornice, 
whose moulding is composed of a fillet and cavetto, as in 
the Doric order. The whole plain in the vicinity is covered 
with the ruins of small habitations, generally of unhewn 
stone. All the masonry of these ruins is composed of 


blocks of silicious limestone, which have been extracted. 


from a stratified hill at the edge of the plain. 

Ths plain and its hills, and the ruins of the palaces, 
castles, and dwellings are absolutely uninhabited, except 
for an occasional Indian shepherd, and these, I was in- 
formed by my men, occasionally vary that occupation by 
horse-stealing. I pitched my tent under the shelter of the 
palace walls, and in the night a commotion among my mules 
seemed to suggest that some prowling robber might be 
about; and as a waming I lifted up a corner of the tent 
canvas and fired a couple of revolver shots out into the night 
air. When moming dawned we found tracks of sandalled 
feet, but nothing was missing. I sketched the chief features 
of the place, and rode along the abandoned streets of the 
Inca village, where even as late as the time of the Conquest 
the Incas maintained a population of 30,000 souls. Now 
the wild oats waved above the entablature of the palace of 
the Incas, and the declining rays of the sun fell softly 
across their ruined walls as I ascended the range of hills 
above the Maranon. These ruins of Huanuco Viejo are of 
much interest, and as far as I am aware they had never been 
previously examined and depicted. My photographic films 
had become exhausted, and I have only my sketches to 
illustrate them, which. however, were made with exactitude. 
One remarkable fact we must recollect in regard to these 
great stone structures of the high plateaux—they are in a 
region at a vast elevation above sea level, where there is 
little vegetation. absolutely no timber, and where corn or 
other cereals will not grow. 

We will now leave the ‘high region of the Sierra and 
descend to the coast. The principal ruins of the Incas. 
pre-Incas, and other semi-civilised former occupants of the 
land, such as the Chimus, are mainly of buildings con- 
structed of adobe, and have remained—where they have 
remained ar all—due to the dry climate conditions as before 
mentioned. The most famous of these ruins formerly was 
that of Pachacamac, which at the time of the Conquest was 
a splendid temple raised to the “Unknown 'God”; and great 
spoil of golden vessels and plates was secured from this 
place by the Spaniards in the ransom of Atahualpa. The 
name, "Pachacamac" signifies in Quechua—the language of 
the Andine people—‘He who gives animation to the 
Universe." To-day nothing remains of this great temple 
but a mound of rubbish, a day's ride from Lima. Proceed- 
ing along the coast-zone to the south we shall reach a group 
of ruins known as “Incahuasi,” or “the house of the Inca.” 
These, unlike the coast ruins generally, are of stone, 


although they lack the beautiful workmanship of the mural 
remains we have visited in the Andes. But they are unique 
in one respect—they contain a row of columns. This is an 
architectural feature absolutely unknown in the Inca and 
pre-Inca ruins elsewhere, for, except in this case, the 
column was unknown to the Andine people, as was the arch. 
The columns of Incahuasi are not monoliths, however. The 
building probably dates from the XVth. century. Still 
further to the south, slightly inland from the port of Pisco, 
we encounter an extensive group of adobe ruins in a good 
| state of preservation, consisting of long walls with 
characteristic trapezo.dal-formed doors and niches, and 
corridors, halls, and rough stone foundations. I took a 
¡ careful sketch of these features. The niches are still 
coloured with some red pigment, possible vermilion from 
the great quicksilver mines in the Andes to the east, for 
vermilion was obtained from the cinnabar to paint the 
faces Of Inca beauties, we are told by Garcilaso, the Inca 
historian. 

Still further south in th's coast-zone of Peru 1 encountered 
remains of long aqueducts, a line traceable for 80 miles 
along the hill-slopes, for the Incas were expert in hydraulics 
and irrigation works., There are other long ruined 
aqueducts in other parts of the country also. 

Taking our way now far to the north, we come to the 
region where the Chimu people flourished, who were over- 
thrown by the Incas. They were a powerful semi-civilised 
coast people, and numerous ruins attest thetr skill in mural 
construction. Among these the most notable are the ruins 
of Chan-Chan, whose walls show florid decorations, 
elaborated in cement. These ruins are not far from the 
modern city of Trujillo, and would repay careful study. 

It would be impossible within the space of this Paper 
to dwell at geater length on the ruins of the early Peruv:ans 
I have enumerated, and those others scattered throughout 
the land; and I must content myself now with a few general 
particulars. As we have seen, the Inca and pre-Inca archi- 
tecture differ much, to those who have made a study of 
them. The first lack any iconographic carvings, such as 
we have seen at Tiahuanaco and Chavin. Monoliths of 
cons'derable size were common to both; one of those at 
Cuzco is 27ft. long, 15ft. wide, and r2ft. long. and there 
are others of almost equal size. The stones vary as to their 
geological composition according to the region; some are 
of granite, as at Cuzco, some of trachyte, sandstone, or 
basalt, whilst others are of a hard, silicious limestone. It 
is to be recollected that this remarkable stone-shaping art 
was performed without the use of iron; bur the Incas 
possessed bronze, termed “chumpe,” and copper tools. 
Indeed, they were skilled metallurgists in copper, gold, and 
silver. As previously stated, the Incas were unacquainted 
with the arch, but nevertheless they constructed dome or 
“beehive” roofs, both to their tombs, at times, and to their 
conical houses, whether of stone or adobe. They also 
employed the principle of corbelling-out over openings, and 
ro form the abutments of small bridges. (In general terms 
the principal characteristic of the Inca architecture is its 
great solidity. It would seem that the builders had desired 
to bequeath to posterity these chapters in stone of their 
history; and, indeed, it's safe to say that these may be 
expected to outlast any of the modern structures of America, 
whether the architectural work of Colonial Spain—good and 
solid as this is generallv—or whether the evanescent sky- 
scrapers of the Anglo-Saxon on the Northern Continent. 
Solid as these walls are, however, the roofs of the large 
buildings have perished long ago; as their builders do not 
appear to have been able to advance beyond sloping roofs 
of poles covered with grass thatch; or, at any rate. in the 
absence of anything else. we can onlv assume this to have 
been the case. Their buildings, with small exception, are 
never of more than one storey. Nor were they acquainted 
w'th the use of burnt brick, although their ceramic art was 
an advanced one, as we know from the beautiful and 
abundant Inca pottery. In the shape of their vases (as well 
as in the form of some of their buildings) thev showed a 
curious knowledge of acoustics. There were no doors to 
the houses. the openings being covered with a mat. The 
interiors of the temples were covered with plates of gold, 
of which the Spaniards secured great booty. 

In conclusion, we will now cast a brief glance at the land 
system of the Andine people, which, in. view of the present 
controversy in Britain regarding land tenure and small hold- 
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ings, is of much interest. ‘Fhe’ land laws of the Incas were 
exceedinyly philosophical. All the land was measured and 
surveyed; every available hillside was banked up and 
terraced, forming the “andenes” already spoken of; a por- 
ton of the land was set aside to be worked for the benefit 
of the Sun, or, let us say, the Church, another portion for 
the Inca or the Government; whilst the “bulk of it was 


portioned out among the people, each head of a family | 


receiving his holding, with an added plot for each addition 
to his family. Everyone was obliged to work his ho!ding. 
and destitution did not exist; nor was begging permitted, 
as every citizen was provided for, and could support himself 
and family by his own crops and herds of llamas; Taxes 
were payable in goods. not money, and the whole system 
was a prosperous and beneficent one, under monarchs who 
had the welfare of their people ac heart. Indeed, the 
organisation of land, food supply, and work, without waste 
or poverty, was so beneficent a one as has never existed 
under the тше of any Christian nation or monarch. ‘The 
advent of the Europeans destroved this promising system. 
and the only useful remainder which the poor dweller of 
the Andes ка to-day from his Inca forbears 18 the 
system of land tenure, which 15 wisely perpetuated bv the 
modern Government of Peru. Thar is to say, the small 


holding of the peasant is inalenable by law; so the Cholo : 


of the Andes lives in und:sputed possession of his little 
holding, wrested from rocks and thorns: but t is safe to 
say аг he owes ths security partly to its inaccessibility. 


Otherwise his land would doubtless have been snapped up | 


long ago by the large landholders, after the custom of other 
American and European peoples. The social svstem of the 
Incas. whilst it had its excellent points in that destitution 
was imposs ble, did not tend towards social advancement. 
although what might have been evolved if the civilisation 
had not been destroved it is impossible to sav. Their soc'al 
rezime has been described as a species of Socialism. under 
a beneficient autocratic Government. 

A few words as to the origin of the Incas and pre-Incas. 
and 1 shall have finished. 
made a study of the matter will deny that the stone-shaping 
art and some other arts (not onlv of these people. but of the 
Mexicans, 3,000 miles awav to the north) must have been 
inherited rather than evolved. More—the people themselves 


must have been immigrants orig nally. rather than 
autocthonous. But from where? The generally assigned 


origin is from Asia. and the Mongol cast of face is very 
noticeable among the pure ind genes, borih of Peru and 
Mexico. As to their arts, an origin has been assigned in 
Egypt and in Mesopotamia. We have seen the tendency to 
the pyramidal in the Inca structures, giving some atmosphere 
of the buildings of the Nie. 
have been adduced. The use of copper tools, the custom 
of embalming the dead, for mummies are common objects 
in the Inca tombs; the Indian canoes of Take Titicaca. 
with their turned-up prows and mat salls, which are the 
counterpart of such a craft figured on the tomb of Rameses 
IL; religious customs. including sun-worship and moon- 
worship; matters of des gn upon pottery and woven tex- 


tures; the wearing of «sandals; amd, above a!l, their 
stone-shaping art and their transport of monoliths. Into 


this fascinating field it `$ bevond the province of this Paper 
to trespass further. The theory of Asiatic or Egyptian 
origin has been strenuously denied and strenuously sup- 
ported. and the approaching shores of Behring Stra ts, 
where America touches the fringe of Asia. have been pointed 
to as the probable path which these prehistoric immigrants 
followed, when, bearing 'n their bosom the germs of a 
civilisation and a religion from the ancient world, they 
passed down these ro.ooo miles of Pacific littoral and 
inc'ement Cordillera of America. Well may we ponder on 
their mvsterv. as, standing amid the ruins of these bygone 
empires of the Andes, we watch the sun-god of the Incas 
s'nk m the Occident. | 
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A NEW HEAT REGULATOR. 


N invention for automatic regulation of the temperature 
for rooms, halls, heating chambers, and various 


other like purposes, has been patented in this country 
and abroad by Messrs. Clorius Brothers, Ltd., 8 and 9, 
Byward Street, Great Tower Street, E.C. It is called 
the "l'emperator'' Heat Regulator, and operates on the well. 
known principle of the expansive power of mo'sture and its 
contraction effected by heating and cooling respectively. A 
special feature of the apparetus is that it is constructed to 
operate directly with the requisite power on the clos' ng organ 
(the valve) without the comp'ication of intermed'ate parts, 
such as systems of levers, electricity, compressed air, etc. 
The illustraion herewith shows the “Temperator” as 
applied to a radiator. 
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The following gives a brief description of its working 
The “feeler” A is mounted on a small wooden plate fixed 
on the wall. В is the small metallic tubing leading to the 
valve-pipe C fixed beneath the valve. S is the handle of 
the regulator scale, by means of which the occupants of 
the house or room are able to adjust the device so as to 
obtain the desired temperature. D is the valve provided 
with an extra hand wheel or hand lever. A special hand- 
operated cut-off is therefore dispensed with. It 1s also 
applicable to gas fires, hot-water boilers, etc., and some 
of the advantages claimed are its certainty in operation, 
economy of fuel, no up-keep charges, and its great 
durability. The city engineer of Copenhagen, Mr. A. C. 
Karsten, has given Messrs. Clorius Brothers a very flatter- 
ing testimonial, and says he has used their apparatus m 
several hospitals and private buildings, and its applicatio? 
has given excellent results; but it is very sensitive and solid, 
and having made beneficial use of the regulator in a number 
of different manners, he recommends it in all respects. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS 


F the Royal Academy schools do not begin to produce 
Letter work, we can well imagine that there will be 

_a falling off in those anxious to enter. For some time 
past we have found the average accomplishment of the 
exhibited works was very low, and the work of the prize- 
winners at most reaching a modest academical level. But 
this year we are more than usually disappointed with the 
work of both upper and lower schools, and those essays in 
subject competitions which have been considered worthy 
of exhibition. There seemed to be hardly a single subject 
in the variety shown by the two schools which indicated 
any degree of architectural initiative, or of even any fairly 
excellent imitative work. One of the Campo Santo designs 
indicated a nice feeling ; but one is inclined to ask whether 
there is any direction or suggestion being given to students 
which may impel theni towards any ideal, even if it be 
only the attainment of a good traditional method. In the 
great prize of the wear, the gold medal and travelling 
studentship, we even see in the award a mistaken idea 
of what should be the essential merits in a winning design. 
We take it that the award should go to that design which 
indicates the keenest appreciation of great architectural 
qualities, and which is suggestive of the greatest promise 
for the future. We do not deny a large amount of real 
abilitv to the author of the design placed first (No. 152), 
who has. grappled with the essentials of a large and 
dignified building with a good deal of success, and his 
scheme of entrance and picture gallerv and courts and 
gardens has much to commend it. We do not like his long, 
narrow rooms, and the comparatively small. enclosed areas for 
a great building to which no restriction of site would apply. 
But when we turn to the design No. 151, we are at once 
conscious of a much finer architectural sentiment. Here 
we have a refined Florentine design, which may be traced 
back to the most beautiful sources of Italian Renaissance. 
with all the detail so well preserved in character that one 
may almost indicate the special sources. But it is not in 
the very exact rendering of the beautiful traditional detail 
that the chief merit lies; the author has produced a large, 
dignified palace, which has no trace of the grandiose, with 
a well-arranged plan that has no cramped courts or 
awkwardlv-shaped apartments. The wall spaces are arranged 
with an excellent proportion of parts and distinction of 
emphasis, and show the great value which may be obtained 
bv plain spaces, so as to create far more interest in the 
details of windows, doors, and cornices, than when the 
elevations are filled up with crowded features. One can 
hardly doubt that this attic storey, with its wide projecting 


the usual cornice-blocking, balustrade and vases. It 
gives an element of much breadth and vigour to the design 
and value to the quiet wall spaces below. The drawings 
are charmingly done, and indicate a full appreciation of 
‚the combination. of dainty, refined detail with the breadth 
and vigour of bold design. We may be able to see where 
the whole design comes from, but its author deserves much 
credit for his general conception and pleasing development 
Purely English design was evidently not 
in the running this year, but it is of less importance to 
be English than to show appreciation of those qualities 


The competition of an architectural design with coloured 
decoration has elicited one excellent drawing, from Mr. 
Basil Oliver; but one wonders how the other exhibited 


Academy walls! An agreeable feature of the exhibition were 
the studies bv thé travelling student, elected in 1907 (Mr. 
Harvey). +: The’ colour “effect in many of these is most 
mrablv rendered. ` For the то prize, for an ornamental 
Composition, -it is Curious nothing better could be shown 
than the commonplace plaster ornament which, received the 
award. ‘The execution seemed to be deplorably wooden, 
and lacking in feeling, while the design was of the most 
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hackneyed type, worked out ina way which a good carver 
would repudiate. Тһе design for the decoration of а 
public building showed much merit, chiefly lacking in 
distinctly decorative quality, though pleasant in colour and 
detail. We thought the first-placed design might have 
given way to No. 35 as regards composition. The studies 
of draped figures included two very capable pieces of work, 
that by Joan Joshua being a very fine drawing (symbolical 
of winter). Amongst the sketches of drapery, Gladys M. 
Clark Kennedy ‘easily came first with some masterly 
sketches, in a broad, crisp manner. | 
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ENGLISH LEADWORK. 


(See lllustrations.) | 

HE plumber is а much-abused man, for he is said to 
come too much, to stay too long, and to charge tou 

much. But we are reminded that the worker in lead 

does something else than soil pipes, when we see the hand- 
some volume which has just been edited by Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver, and published by Mr. Batsford.* Here we find 
that much of the most beautiful architectural detail in the 
country has been executed in lead, from the early fonts and 
water heads and pipes and roofs down to the beautiful vases 
and figures of the eighteenth century. This book shows 
What an almost limitless field is available for the artistic 
worker In lead, and to us it suggests a need for a better 
and more generous revival of its uses. Unquestionably a 
good deal of admirable modern work in lead has been and 
Is being done. but we think it might be extended to wider 
and simpler uses, and not always be confined to fairly 
expensive work, Take the simple running ornament from 
the St. Fagan’s font, which we illustrate to-day from Mr. 
Weaver's book. Surely this indicates a form of s'mple and 
very durable kind of work which might be much more 
largely employed. The lead figure and the fin al from Mr. 
Bentlev’s cathedral, and the lead panel above all indicate 
p'easing modern instances, though we may, by the way, sug- 
west that the latter leaves something to be desired in 
breadth of treatment. This sun god and his attendant eagle 
and owl are cast in one piece. some s'x feet in width, so 
that it is quite a considerable casting. It is stiffened at 
the back bv iron bars sunk partly in the lead and partly `n 
à cement backing. The nimbus was cast separately. and 
its ravs were ridged to secure the necessary stiffness. This 
is from the new Hamburg-Amer ca Shipping Offices in Pall 
Mall, of which Mr. A. T. Bolton is the architect. The dome 
and obelisk surmounting the front were executed by Messrs. 
Dent and He!lver, and are technically a fine and careful 
piece of work. The Neptune's horse, illustrated on page 
243, is an excellent piece of work, modelled by Lady 
Chance, whose skill is well known. This spouts water from 
the mouth, and has been successfully used in fountain com- 
position. In view of the quantity of interesting modern 
leadwork which is being done, it is curious to recall Mr. 
André's statement, in a Paper on English Ornamental Lead. 
work, in 1888, as follows:—“T am compelled to the con- 
clusion that most of the applications of ornament to lead. 
work belong to bvgone times. and a revival at the present 
day is hardly to be expected." Mr. Weaver's book wou'd 
have far less value than is the case had this forecast been 
correct. The many ‘Illustrations of old leadwork which con. 
stitute the larger part of the book have a value which is far 
more pertinent than that attaching to a mere historical or 
archeological retrospect, for they will inspire the work of. 
modern craftsmen ‘n a branch of art which is increasingly 
appreciated by architects and the public. The author has 
some sensible remarks on the leadworker’s art. He savs: 
“The sense of material that ought to be the basic sense in 
craftsmanship (a good description) has been debauched bv 
the fatal facilities of modern manufacture. In urging the 
claims of lead, the need of soft and simple modelling must 
be emphasised. The paleness manifest in garden omaments 
as a silvery-grey patina forms one of the most delightful 
features of lead, which ^n England must he regarded as the 
characteristic garden metal. We know something of the 
splendid use ‘Sir Christopher Wren made of leadwork, of 
which he wrote in 1708: “Lead is certainlv the best and 
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l.ghuest Covering, and, being of our own growth and manu- 
facture, and lasting, if properly laid, for many hundred 
years, is without question the most preferable.” Here is 
some plan speaking on the modern aspect by Mr. Weaver. 
He says: “The fault with all leadwork which has artistic 
possibilities lies rather with the average plumber than with 
the average architect.” Nearly all the “ornamental” lead- 
work done at technical schools is unspeakably bad. Most 
of the examples used in books to mould the decorative sense 
of the student are wholly bad. — And he rightly claims that 
a right teacher is one who can combine technical with artis- 
t.c capacity. Тһе Worshipful Company of Plumbers has 
done as much as, if not more than, any City Company, to 
support and improve the craft it represents. If the com- 
pany would devote to some instruction in artistic righteous- 
ness a tithe of the energy which it gives to improving 
techn cal conditions, a good and greatlv-needed work would 
be done. Here we touch a matter of practical politics. If 
our City Companies would show some fa'th and courage 
as to the value of art, what great good might they not 
accomplish? The revival of real artistic interest in crafts- 
manship has received an impetus by the energy and zeal 
disp'ayed by Mr. Pocock as Master of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany, and if other City Companies would make the develop- 
ment of art part of their active programme of work we 
should see a brighter future in store. 

It is a pleasure to call attention to such an excellent book 
as this on leadwork, which may be said to breathe of art 
from cover to cover. 

Now for the first time is published a full historical 
account of English leadwork, illustrated at large by photo- 
graphs and measured drawings. ‘The author presents a full 
and unique series of the chef uses of lead which demand 
the judgment of the artist as well as the capacity of the 
craftsman, and has gathered together the chief examples of 
the art whch are scattered throughout England. The 
intention has been to put into the hands of the architect, the 
sculptor, the owner of garden leadwork, and the craftsman 
a book of practical use. Jus: enough stress has been laid 
on the historical side of the subject to show the develop- 
ment of design and treatment. while connecting the work 
with the workers and the davs in which thev worked. 

Each chaper has been profuse!v illustrated bv a series of 
photographs taken for the purpose of the book. Many are 
of objects practically inaccessible to any one save the 
author. A large number were taken by him, and others by 
Mr. W. Galsworthy Dave. whose svmpathetic interest in the 
subject and constant photographic journeys throughout 
England have contributed much to the completeness of the 
series. Happily telephoto lenses were introduced just before 
the author’s photographic campaign was begun, and to them 
must be attributed manv of the fine pictures of pipe-heads 
and spires which would otherwise have been necessarily to a 
far smaller scale. 
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IN ENGLISH HOMES. 


(See Illustrations.) 


HE three delightful examples of old domestic work 
which we publish today constitute a fair reflection 

. of the charm which is 10 be found in the third volume 
of the seres “In English Homes,” which is now before us. 
When we remember that the contents of these three beautiful 
volumes are, after all. only themselves a reflection of the 
wealth of this country in the architectural art which has 
been devoted for centuries past to the English home, we 
mav. realise in some measure how vitally interesting our 
domestic architecture once was. As we turn over these pages 
we are inclined to look upon the phases of the later 
Renaissance as the least satisfactory. when formalism and 
a certain k nd of bombastic extravagance had taken the 
place of a more varied and unaffected method. The most 
comp'etely interesting period of work is, to our mind, typi- 
fied in the entrance gate at Apethorne Hall, m which the 
Gothic and Renaissance unite with such quaint and 
picturesque charm. The entrance gates and house behind in 
the illustration from Thorpe Hall form one of the most 
pleasing and harmonious pictures which our Renaissance 
can show; and Vanbrugh's Bridge is a good instance of the 
triumph of the larger architectural qualities over certain 
lapses in detail. Tn looking backwards and forwards through 
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the many subjects, we cannot but think that the design oi 
some of the grand.ose draped bedsteads are as fine as me 
thing amongst all architectural qualities in the book, and 
аташ great results in fine, stately lines and decorative dis. 
tinct.on. We can even imagine that the clever student may 
find a means of receiving valuable impressions from these 
and importing them into purely architectural designs. Irt; 
hardly ipossible to study such a book as this, if it is done 
in the right way, and if inspiration, rather than copyism, be 
sought from the large range of fine things in old English an 
to be found in its pages. Now that all these subjects have 
been collected from the pages of “Country Life,” we have 
provided for us many a useful lesson of comparison and 
inspiration by having such a beautiful volume on our shelves. 
But, as we have hinted before, the rather large preponderance 
of the more ponderous and grandiose features of the 
Georg an types shouid teach much of what to avoid as well 
as ro emulate. : 

Apethorpe Hall, near Stamford, Northamptonshire, still 
shows some of the work of Wolstons and Kebles, who ownel 
it under Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Sir Walter Mildmay, 
under Queen Elizabeth, and h's great-nephew, Sir Francis 
Fane, under James I., gave it its present leading features. 
Thorpe Hall is near Peterborough, in Northamptonshire, and 
was built in Commonwealth times by John Webb, for Chief 
Justice St. John. A good deal of interesting information is 
conveved in this book about the many subjects illustrated. 


* 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE Plumbers' Company dinner at the Mansion House, 
on Wednesday night, was a very pleasant affair. 
though, whether the Lord Mayor invited the Master 

of the Plumbers’ Company, or vice versa, we did not feel 
quite sure! ‘Phe suggested revival of apprenticeship by Mr. 
Joan Kill was warmly taken up by the speakers, Sir Felix 


| Schuster and others, and the Lord Mayor of York mam 


\апиҹі that the опу really satisfactory training for the 
plumb ng trade was through that medium, he himself at the 
present time having apprent/ces bound for seven years. 
Though the living-in system was doomed, the apprenticeship 
was still advisable and possible. The Lord Mayor hoped 
the Plumbers’ Company's Reg stration Bill might pass in 
the next Parliament, as it was a matter of the very first im- 
portance, affecting the health and well-being of the nation. 
Certainly the efforts of the Plumbers’ Company deserve 
success. We were glad to note several architects amongst 
those present, including Prof. Blomfield, Mr. Caroe. the 
former Master of the Company, Mr. Searles-Wood, Sir Henry 
Tanner. and Mr. Max Clarke, as Mavor of Holbom. The 
Lord Mavor of Birmingham, in a genial speech, told how 
one plumber accosted another in Park Lane, as he sat smok- 
ing his pipe on the doorstep of a mansion, and was surprised 
to be told that the mansion had come to be his friend's pro- 
perty as part settlement of a plumbing bill! 


THE following announcement has been published : —Sherrin. 
On December 8, at 44. Finsbury Square, George Campbell 
Sherrin, of The Gate House, Ingatestone, aged 66. Requiem 
Mass at St. Mary's, Moorfields. Eldon Street, ten o'clock 
on Monday, 13th inst. Interment at Ingatestone at two. 
No flowers, bv request. Friends kindly accept this (the 
only) intimation. R.I.P. Mr. Sherrin’s son, Mr. Frank 
Sherrin, who had been with him for many vears, now 
succeeds to the business in the Citv. Some of the more 
notable architectural works of Mr. Sherrin’s are Spitalfields 
Market. completed about fifteen years ago; St. Marys 
Moorfields; Woburn College, Weybridge; the dome of 
Brompton Oratory; Carey Streer Buildings. Lincoln’s Inn; 
and the handsome building at the corner of Claridge Street 
and Piccadilly. In recent years. Mr. Sherrin had been 
nrominently associated with the Metropolitan and District 
Railways, and carried out the building of Moorgate Street 
Stat'on, and the reconstruction of High Street (Kensington) 
Station. a striking feature of which is the arcade. Mr. 
Sherrin’s manv successful designs for country houses are well 
known. Mr. Sherrin made himself a secure position as an 
architect fairly early in life, and soon took rank amongst the 
few Catholic architects of exceptional ability. In work for 


| the Catholic church he was more especially successful in the 
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dome of the Огасогу at Brompton, and the church of St. 
Mary s Moorfields. His work in connection with the Metro- 
politan ‚Railway had absorbed a great deal of hs energy 
iatterly, and showed a successful combination of the practical 
and artistic. He w.ll be remembered largely as one of the 
pioneers in the creation of a h gher standard in domestic 
architecture, his designs being apparently most .nfluenced by 
the late Geo. Devey. In the production of agreeah'e effects 
by simple means he had a very happy instinct, and his free 
open sketches of many of his earlier designs were s'uguiarly 
expressive and emphatic of his special power. He was a 
great believer n the virtue of simplicity, and strongly con- 
demned anything in the way of affectation and pose. Th's is 
not the place to speak of the many excellent qualities which 
endeared him to his friends, but we may point out that as 
architecture was not to h.m a merely perfunctory perform- 
ance, the excellencies of his character appeared abundantly 
in his work. So amongst the many who are rapidly drop- 
ping out of the ranks of the profess on, he is one specially 
о be remembered as having helped to rekind'e the flame of 
our art after it had been nearly smothered in the fogs of 
m.tagon and restoration. 


Tue following announcement appeared on Mondav:— 
Cutler—On the 1oth inst., at 5, Queen Square, Bloomsburv, 
Thomas W. Cutler, F. R.I.B. A., F. R. San. I., in his 68th 
vear. Interment at Kensal Green Cemetery, Dec. 15. ar one 
o'clock. | 


IT would be with s.ncere regret that many of our readers 
heard of the death of 'Mr. T. W. Cutler, whose name has 
been prominently known in architectural circles for many 
vears. His energy and geniality caused him to enter into 
everything by which he thought he could promote progress 
of the profession, and he had identified h mself for a good 
many vears with the cause of sanitary science. It was most 
unfor.unate that his health should have begun to fail just 
when he might have helped to be reaping the fruits of his 
many years’ toil. Certain it is that the result of work on 
behalf of others was to a large extent to his disadvantage, 
and premonitory symptoms of overstrain had long since 
appeared which might have warned him to take a more 
selfish view of hs work. He never had an outstanding 
chance of real distinction, for in his mansion house for 
Colonel North, and various large works, such as hotels and 
hospitals, there were many circumstances adverse to com- 
plete success. But he was catholic-minded and of generous 
sympathies, and his refinement of feeling no less than his 
consp.cuous thoughtfulness in planning and detail would 
have fitted him for much greater things than he ever accom- 
plshed. There is a side view of his Italian hospital in 
Queen Square, which is one of the pleasantest features in 
modern London architecture. His own home was in itse!f 
a distinctive abode of culture and refinement. and owing 
much of its charm to his keen interest in Japanese art. 
charm ng o'd and new furniture and dainty drawings. He 
led a life full of varied and active interests, and was fortu- 
nate in his circle of friends. If our judgment is correct, he 
had a large share of the ability which belongs to the best 
class of professional men. 


MR. JOHN LANHAM Horus, J.P., of 18, Trinity Place, 
Windsor, Berks, builder and contractor, of the firm of 
Messrs. Hollis and Sons. chairman of the Windsor Royal Gas 


Light Company, and a director of the Windsor Steam. 


Laundry Company (Limited), left estate valued at £18,126 
gross. with net personalty £12,164. | 


ALDERMAN HoLT (the Mavor) presided at a meeting of 
Leamington Town Council on the 13th. The pump room 
committee reported that they had considered four designs 
for the extension of the cooling room, and recommended 
that the plan and designs of Messrs. Messenger and Co. 
be adopted, and that their tender to erect the building and 
supply the heating apparatus for £468 ss. be accepted. 
Alderman Overell moved the adoption of the report. Mr. 
Norris moved that the matter be referred back to the 
committee, with instructions to advertise for tenders. He 
pointed out that under the procedure adopted the local 
Contractors had not had any chance of doing the work. 
He also criticised the accepted design, and said he would 
have preferred a structure of more permanent type. Mr. 
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Rainer seconded the amendment. In the course of the 
discussion. which followed, the mayor warmly defended the 
recommendation of the committee, and argued that the 
proposed reference back would involve considerable delay. 
Phe amendment was carried on a show of hands. Alderman 
Bland moved, as a further amendment, that none of the four 
designs sent in be accepted. by the council, and this was 
also carried. 
It is officially announced that the new town hall at 
Lancaster is to be opened on the 22nd inst. Lord Ashton 
has given the town hall to his native town, and it is the most 
costly of all his gifts. It is officially stated that the cost is 
145.000. Following the opening, a series of civic 
receptions and social functions has been arranged, in which 
all the burgesses of the town will take part. 


THe "Daily Chronicle” says Mr. Burns s Act is in its direct 
operation not the least important of the Government's 
measures of social reform. Indirectly it should have the 
further result of giving a stimulus to the building trade, 
and thereby. of increasing useful employment. The Act 
will lead to the much-needed closing and demolition. of 
bad houses, and the erection of others of a better class. 
The town-planning section will afford opportunities both 
to public-spirited individuals and to enterprising munici- 
palities for looking ahead and laying out undeveloped areas 
[от the benefit of the community. Such measures will, 
as Mr. Burns well says, “prove to be a better remedy for 
unemplovment in the building trades than any restrictive 
tariffs on timber and other building materials, which it is 
absolutely essential to obtain cheaply from all quarters if 
the people are to be reasonably and cheaply housed. 
Till new and better houses in sufficient numbers 
and in pleasant situations are erected, we have provided 
in this Act the means by which houses structurally sound, 
but in insanitary condition, can be made clean and decent 
for human habitation. Back-to-back houses have at last 
been prohibited, to the advantage of everybody. For slow, 
costly and cumbrous procedure, there has been substituted 
cheap, direct and prompt methods of improvement hy the 
local authorities themselves, as well as cheaper money and 


longer loan periods.” From this point of view 
Mr. Lloyd Georges Budget will work in most 
admirably with Mr. Burns’s Act. Tt is the mark 
of апу scheme which is well and truly laid that it has 


incidental advantages in addition to its primary objects. 
The undeveloped land duty should tend to bring land, where 
needed, into the hands of the builder; whilst the incre- 
ment value duty is so arranged that none of the burden 
will fall on a builder who thus takes up land for building. 


THE programme of the great exhibition to be held in Rome 
in rgit is certainly very attractive as well as original, says 
the “Times.” and reflects no little credit on the executive 
committee and their indefatigable president, Count di San 
Martino. The goth anniversary of the proclamation of 
Rome as the capital of the new united Italy is an occasion 
which might well call for more than ordinary efforts for 
its celebration, and the city seems to have fully responded 
to the call. The task was simplified to some extent bv 
the fact that Turin will undertake in the same vear an exhibi- 
tion exemplifying the great economic progress made in Italy, 
her advance in science and machinery, and her agricultural 
and industrial products. The exhibition of Rome was, 
therefore, free to devote itself to the more generally in- 
teresting display of her achievements in the fine arts and 
of the discoveries of archeology. The scheme evolved by 


the committee of management introduces an admirable 
innovation in the history of international exhibitions. 


Every one knows the weariness and monotony of visiting 
an endless number of temporary buildings, all erected in 
the same area, forming a collection too vast to be seen 
fully even in two or three days, and vet satiating the sight- 
seer after a few hours. The exhibitions of Rome will 
not be one, but тапу, scattered over the four corners of 
the city and each in its appropriate setting. Two of these 
exhibitions, Modern Art and Architecture, will be inter- 
national. The others will be almost purely Italian in 
character and will illustrate the archeology of Italv, the 
history and art of the Middle Ages, of the Renaissance, 
and of the Settecento, modern Italian art of the last half- 
century, the folklore and characteristics of the different 
Italian provinces, and Italian ethnography in general. The 
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prizes offered to international competition at the Rome | National Gallery in London, the Customs House at Bomba 


Exhibition amount to £8,000; a prize of £2,000 for the 
best work, or group of works, in painting; 4,2,000 lor the 
best work, or group of works, in sculpture; four prizes ol 
£400 and six of £200 for other works of painting or sculp- 
ture ; 4,800 to be divided among artists who send engraving. 
black and white or colour, monotypes, original lithographs. 
or original illustrations for books and other publications: 
and, finally, prizes for works of criticism, These prizes, 
which may only be allotted to works by living artists which 
have been completed since 1901, will be adjudged by an 
international jury of seven members, three elected by the 
exhibitors and four appointed by the section of Fine Arts 
of the exhibition committee. Three of the jury must be 
foreigners. 


THe “Times” correspondent points out the particulars of 
à competition, speclally interesting to architects, as follows: 
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On the same area as the exhibition of Modern Art, between | 
the Villa Papa Giulio and the Borghese Gardens, Sites are | 


international exhibition of architecture. 
Of these, nine will be allotted to foreign competitors who 
are invited to construct a modern Villino, or town house, for 
a wealthy inhabitant, suited to the changes and improve- 
ments of modern life. Three prizes will be given:—one 


of £6,000, one of 44,000, and one of £2,000. The road 


set aside for an 


a new bridge, of which the construction is already begun, 
consisting of one single span. Over this bridge one passes 
to the Piazza d Armi. In the Piazza, which is to be con- 
verted ultimately into a new residential quarter of Rome, 
there will be a National Architectural Exhibition of a very 
practical character. Sites have been allotted for different 
forms of architecture, and the competitors will be invited 
to construct permanent houses of three kinds—for the rich 
inhabitant, for blocks of flats, and for workmen's dwellings. 
A prize of £4,000 will be given to the successful com- 
petitar in each type. 


MR. EDMUND RATHBONE gave another of his lectures on 
“The City Beautiful” to the members of the Artist Club 
on Saturday night last. “Liverpool is a great port, England : 
a great country ; we are responsible for giving to those who 
arrive here the first impression of our great town and our ! 
great country; but where there should have been some, 
figures symbolic’ of our greatness there is nothing but an 
advertisement for table waters. This," said the lecturer, in 
tones of. profound indignation, “is the way we receive 
Americans. No wonder that, after taking a hurried draught 
of the table waters, we recommend so forcibly, they are 
off to some of the charming old Italian towns I have shown 
vou, and whose generous red wine needs less solicitation.” 
later on, Mr. Rathbone showed a picture of Le Nord 
Railway Station, Paris. On the apex of the roof is i 

| 

| 


colossal statue of Paris. Other predominant points on the 
sky-line are adorned with statues of London, Brussels, St. 
Petersburg, and Berlin, while below come other statues of 
graceful female figures representing other important cities. 
Mr. Rathbone contrasted this entrance to Paris with the 
approach to our landing-stage, and the advertisement for 
table waters, and, following this up. he said:— Why should 
not the magnificent. dome of our Dock Board Offices be 
surmounted by a colossal gilded figure of Mercury, repre- 
senting our trade, made to turn with the wind, just as | 
the great gilded and winged figure of St. Michael turned | 
on the top of the flêche of the Abbey Church at Mont St. : 
Michael in Normandy? If. all our different trade societies | 
were to club together as the trade societies of Florence | 
did to ornament the Church of Or San Michaeli, it could | 
easily be accomplished.” The lecturer offered to start 
‘the idea by guaranteeing the first 45. This seems to us 
a spirited offer which ought to be promptly taken up. 


= aai: . 


On the oth inst, Mr. Butler Wilson delivered a lecture before 
the members of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
on “The Life and Work of Cuthbert Brodrick,” the archi. | 
tect of the Leeds Town Hall. He traced Brodrick's career 
from his birth at Hull through the wears of his active prac- | 
псе as an architect, and illustrated his work by a remark- 

able collection of drawings, many of which had not been ' 
previously exhibited, showing the Town Hall, the Corn | 
Exchange. and the Institute in Leeds, the Roval Institution, ' 
and the Town Hall at Hull, and his designs for the new 


| 
from the Papa Giulio Museum to the Tiber will lead to! 
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and specimeus of his ecclesiastical and domestic work 
He accounted for Brodrick’s success by his early travels in 
Italy, and refuted the statements which had so often been 
made with regard to Brodrick’s failure and poverty, stating 
that Brodrick died in Jersey in his 83rd year, leaving 
411.000. The Leeds Town Hall, designed in the Roman 
Renaissance manner, was, in Mr. Butler Wilson’s opinion, 
one of the best examples we had in this country of the 
central architecture of the Renaissance school—that care- 
fully studied and perfectly executed architecture to which 
those schools owed their principal claims to our respect. 
There could be no doubt as to the agreeableness of the 
tower. Although designed as an after-thought, it was 
obviously the work of the same hand. It was, by a stretch 
of imagination only, reminiscent of Wren’s city churches 
awl the western tower of St. Pauls, and it had provided 
the motif for at least three other town halls—Bolton, Morley, 
aml Portsmouth. Brodrick had the honour of being pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria and Prince Albert on the occasion 
of the opening ceremony. The Prince said to him, “ When 
I first saw the building, Mr. Brodrick, I said to the Queen, 
‘Magnificent! Magnificent! Beautiful proportion.’ ” Aad 
now, said Mr. Butler Wilson, after half a century, we can 
do no better than repeat those words. 


AT a meeting of the Glasgow Institute of Architects 
(Associate Section) held in the Rooms, 39, Elmbank 
Crescent, on the 8th inst., Mr. W. Sinclair delivered a lecture 
on " Ruskin on Architecture." Mr. Alan G. MacNaughtan, 
president, occupied the chair. Mr. Sinclair briefly sketched 
the rise of architecture, and defined its claim to be con- 
sidered as one of the fine arts, also dealing with its influ- 
ence on individual and national character. ‘Thereafter a 
detailed account was given of Ruskin's plea for a better 
understanding of Gothic architecture, and in particular its 
more common use in our domestic and our public buildings. 
Several passages were referred to in Ruskin's “Stones of 
Venice” and “Seven Lamps of Architecture” in support of 
the lecturer s contention that as a city Glasgow had not 
vet attained a very high ideal in domestic architecture, 
especially in the homes of the workers. At the close of 


| his lecture, Mr. Sinclair made reference to Ruskin’s severe 


criticism ot the restoration of historic buildings, and main- 
tained that such schemes were deserving of condemnation. 


Іт is to be noted from the balance-sheet of the Saxon 
Portland Cement Company, that has just been published, 
that the company has had a most successful vear. After 


paving debenture interest and six per cent. upon the pre-. 


ference shares, there remains for distribution £5,628, a 
sum equal to 224 per cent. upon the ordinary share capital 
of the company. 


Mr. F. MORLEY FLETCHER, director of the Edinburgh 
College of Art, delivered a lecture to the members ot 
Edinburgh Architectural Association on the 8th inst., 
Mr. John Watson, F.R.I.B.A., presiding. The subject ol 
the lecture was “ Materials and Treatment in Wall Decora- 
tion.” Mr. Morley Fletcher inquired into the reasons ol 
the lack of any great modern school of wall decoration 
that would bear comparison with those of the great masters 


|. of the past, and suggested that the conditions of our climate 


and national life called for a different character of decora- 
tion, or that the reason might be simply that a proper tech 
nical method had not yet been found that would satisfy 
the conditions imposed һу our humid climate and the impure 
atmosphere of our cities. He stated certain established 
principles, and emphasised. the principle that however 
elaborate the enrichment. of a design might be the sense 
of illusion should never be given to an extent that would 
appear to destroy the flat surface of the wall. He described 
and compared the methods of modern decoration as shown 
in the decoration of the Pantheon in Paris, the Boston 
Library, the lunettes by Lord Leighton at South Kensing- 


ton, and the decoration carried out in Edinburgh by Mrs. 
, Traquair. 


Some examples of the modern revival of fresco 
painting were shown and criticised by the lecturer, who said 
their element of failure was their inability to resist the 
dangers of our climate by reason of their exposed surface. 
ard their liability to decomposition owing to the acidity 
of а сиу atmosphere. He stated that Professor Church, 
in examining the exterior limestone of St. Paul's Cathedral. 


1 


- Mr. Morley Fletcher was awarded a vote of thanks for his 


/ 
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found the limestone to be changed to sulphate of lime to 
a depth of three-quarters of an inch by action of sulphurous 
acid in air and rain. In recommending, as an experimental 
method, an impervious ground of zine white, and the com- 
plete protection of the painted surface by means of varnish 
and a renewable coating of wax, as more suitable than fresco 
to our climate and conditions, Mr. Fletcher emphasised 
the necessity for retaining and using the luminous power 
of the wall, and for avoiding leaded lights. 
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ARCHITECT. 


Millar, occupied the chair. ‘There was а large gathering 
of members and their friends. After dinner, the toast ol 
the King was given, and duly honoured. ‘The toast of the 
guests was proposed by Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., and 
replied to by Mr. R. Jeffares. Mr. O Brien-Smyth, m 
proposing the health of the association, commented on the 
needful educational work that was being accomplished, and 


| stated that the museum of building materials was fulfilling 


Examples of. 


classic work were shown and compared with modern work | 


of various types, by means of lantern slides and other re- 
productions of wall decoration. On the motion of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown, seconded by Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, 


address. 


Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WooD, F.R.I.B.A., presided recently 
at the administration offices of the Japanese-British Exhibi- 
tion, over the first gathering of the " Public Health and 
Sanitation" Committee. Special efforts are to be made to 
ensure that this section shall be one of the most important 
at next vear's undertaking, and shall bear a favourable 
comparison to the demonstration to be ma:le by our Japanese 
allies. A classification. was agreed to which embraces 
schools, prisons, barracks, camps, building material, dairy 
appliances, apparatus for water supply, heatmg apparatus, 
lighting and ventilation, clothing domestic appliances, and 
means for the development of the physique. 


To the Shefheld Society of Architects and Surveyors, Mr. 
Nigel Bond lectured on the work of the National Trust 
at the Sheffield University on the roth inst. Mr. Bond 
explained that the trust stood for the preservation of the 
beautiful and the historic. This country possessed a great 
mass of beautiful landscapes and beautiful architecture, 
but m diminishing quantity, and it was felt that in the 
interests of the nation that as much as possible should be 
done, without interfering unduly yith other interests, to 
preserve. the beauty of that architecture. The trust also 
stood for other interests besides the esthetic and the archi- 
tectural. There were existing many good examples of that 
continuity which is one of its main features, showing how 
one event glided, so to speak, into another, and went forward 
without any great breaks. To preserve the evidences of 
that continuity could not fail to be of great educational 
value, as it enabled us better to judge the most important 
political eissues which arose from time to time. It was 
Important that historical buildings should be preserved to 
help us to remember and appreciate what had gone befor `. 
and understand it better. Hence the trust was preserving 
not natural beauty alone, but. also historical associations. 
and anything which tended to the development of historical 
knowledge. For instance, they recently acquired one o' 
the long barrows in Wiltshire, which had been in danger 
of destruction, and such objects would probably be extremelv 
helpful in the future in developing theories about anthro- 
pology in the event of the study of that science being taken 
up. It would be seen that the trust covered very wide 
ground. In fact, there was no esthetic or intellectual 
interest which did not find sympathy in it. The speaker 
mentioned that the famous view of Windsor Castle from 
the river was recently threatened with destruction by the 
piece of land separating the building from the river being 
built upon, but the trust had stepped in, and was now 
endeavouring to raise £3,000 for the purchase of the site. 
Towards this fund the King had contributed £500 and the 
Prince of Wales £250. Some details were given of the 
constitution of the trust. Im its earlier days a limited 
company, it was incorporated two vears ago, and had been 
recognised bv Parliament as a suitable body for holding 
objects and places in trust for all time. Their present 
status constituted a guarantee that properties acquired by 
them requiring special management would be governed by 
a body capable of providing the best possible expert advice. 
The views thrown on the screen, included some charming 
Lake and Devon scenery. The audience was not a numerous 
one, but all present derived pleasure and. instruction from 
what they saw and heard, and the lecturer received a warm 
vote of thanks. ! 5 — $ | 
THE annual dinner and smoking concert of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland was held on: Tuesday week at the 
Grosvenor Hotel. In the .unavoidable absence of. the 


president, through illness, the vice-president, Mr. A. G. 


t 


a verv useful service for architects and their clients, 


| — 
COMPETITIONS. 


(`OMPETITIVE plans for the new Technical School at Don 
caster have been submitted to Messrs, Briggs and Wolsten- 
holme, of Liverpool and Blackburn, as assessors, and they 
have given their awards as follows:—(1) Mr. W. P. Scho- 
field, Leeds; (2) Messrs. Russell and Cooper, Gray's Inn, 
London; (3) Mr. Morris Thompson, Lytham. The site is 
the old Doncaster Vicarage, and the estimated cost of the 
building is about £10,000. 


px ES | 
THE Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd., invite 
competitive drawings and estimates for new business premises 
and offices. Premiums of 4,100, £50, and 425, respec- 
tively are offered, and will be awarded to the authors of 
the designs placed first, second, and third by the assessor 
appointed by the directors. Applications for particulars 
should be sent to the secretary, with a deposit of £2 25., 
before January +, and designs should be sent in to J. W. 
Fawcett, Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. 10. 
Albion Street, Leeds, by March 1. | 


^ 


À COMPETITION of more than ordinary interest, which should 
appeal particularly to architects, is that just announced 
in our columns to-day, for the City of Bath Institution 
Gardens. — Designs are invited for the laying out of the 
Orange Grove Institution gardens m a convenient and 
picturesque manner, and a premium of £50 is offered for 
the best design. There is no mention of other premiums, 
or date for sending designs. Particulars may be had from 
the town clerk on payment of íos. The garden adjoins 


the famous North Parade immortalised in Sheridan s 
“Rivals. Here, in the early eighteenth century, society and 


fashion congregated, and it adjoins the Roval Institution 
which stands on the site of Nash’s famous assembly rooms. 
The competition which the corporation are inviting should 
indicate how these gardens can be beautified, and be made 
more attractive for visitors during the early spring and 
summer months. They have already erected a fountain in 
the open air, to which the medical fraternity attach "much 
Importance. " 3 % 


UNFORTUNATELY for the success of the Bath Competition 
there are some serious drawbacks about the arrangements. 
There is no mention of a qualified assessor. whose judgment 
would g.ve confidence to competitors in the result and 
justify the necessary effort, and there is no promise that the 
work will be carried out and result in anything more than 
an academical interest. It. is hardly to be expected that anv 
architects of repute wl trouble to compete unless their 
designs are to be adjudged by an expert, and without this, al! 
who are loval to the policy of the Institute will; of course, 
have to abstain from competing. - | 


" ARCHITECT" writes to the ^ Glasgow Herald” :—The grati- 
fving response to the invitation given by the executive to 
the publie to support the guarantee fund has made the - 
exhibition practically a municipal one, and augurs well 
for its success. It is to be hoped that the executive will 
under these circumstances give all architects who practise 
in Glasgow an invitation to submit designs for the building. 
The fine buildings of the 1900 exhibition, designed bv Mr. 
Miller. were the result of a competition, and the executive 
would, in the opinion of most people, be well advised to 
promote a competition which will supply, the best that 
Glasgow architects can produce. -— 


—k—— 


Messrs, W. WAKEFIELD AND Sons, architects and survevors, 
have removed from No. 267, Clapham Road, S.W., to 
No. 16r, Clapham Road, S.W. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ENGLISH HOMES. 
(See Article.) 


ENGLISH 
(See notice of Mr. 


LEADWORK. 
Lawrence Weaver's new book.) 


А WATTLE AND DAUB COTTAGE. 
Maurice Н. Pocock, Architect. 
This characteristic and picturesque design shows haw well 
Mr. Pocock is carrving on the tradition of old English 
building. | 
== 
TOWN PLANNING. 


CONFERENCE convened by the Garden Cities and 

Town Planning Association, consequent upon the 

passing of the Housing and ‘Town Planning Bill, 
was opened at the Guildhall, an the roth, by the Lord Mayor 
of London, Sir John Knill. Mr. Godfrey Benson, chair- 
man of the association, presided, and among those present 
were representatives of the City of London. fifteen metro- 
politan boroughs, the Housing Committee and [Improvements 
Committee of the London County 
councils, forty 


provincial boroughs, thirty-five urban dis- 
trict councils, 


twenty-five protessional propagandist bodies, 


and almost every well-known authority on town planning in: 


this country. 

After the Lord Mavor had extended a welcome to the 
delegates, Mr. N. С. Culpin, the secretary, suggested that 
the association should send a message of congratulation to 
Mr. John Burns on the passing of the Housing and Town 
Planning Bill. It marked, he said, a new order of things 
for the beautifying of our towns. 

Professor Beresford Pire remarked that the garden squares 
of London were, generally speaking, due to the 
enterprise and personal expenditure of individuals, who 
were now described technically as grovad landlords. It 
would be difficult to conceive. what London would be with- 
out the charms of Bloomsbury, Bayswater. and Belgravia. 
London's squares would go down to posterity, hearing the 
names of Grosvenor, Cavendish, and Eaton, as Monuments 
attesting to the public spirit and architectural qualities of 
the original designers. He considered it should be with a 
sense of gratitude that they noted that the private expense 
had not resulted in private profits, 

A resolution. was unanimously carried to the effect that 
a central. consultative town planning body be formed, for 
the purpose of giving advice and assistance upon all matters 
connected with town planning, and the better. development 


of our towns, and for concentrating effort upon work along 
those lines, 


CORDWAINER'S HALL. 


| HE new hall, which is being built for the Cord. 

wainers’ Company, has a frontage to Cannon Street 

of 62 feet, and has a depth of 60 feet, or thereabou:s, 
and is the sixth hall built upon the same site; the first hall 
having been built їп or about 1393. The new building 
prov.des for an entrance to the ‘hall premises at the western 
end of the site, leaving the rest of the frontage to Cannon 
Street, by a depth of over 30 feet, for letting purposes on 
the ground and basement floors. This part of the premises 
will be self-contained. and quite d'stinct from the rest of 
the premises to be occupied by the company. The 
entrance hall is octagonal on plan. and is to be finished in 
marb.e, and leads to an inner hall. from which the main 
sta rease ascends to the upper floors. At the foot of this 
staircase cloak-room provision has been made, and an 
electric lift provided to serve throughout the premises. 
The mezzanine floor will contain a suite of offices for the 
use of the clerk of the company, a large committee-room, 
and also an office for the beadle. The first floor will con- 
tain th court-room and the court recept.on-room, wh'le 
on the second floor the large hall is situated. This hall will 
he 60 feet :n length by 32 feet wide, and 23 feet high. On 
th top floor accommodation is provided for the beadle, and 
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a kitchen to serve the large hall. Internally, the premises 
are to be fitted. with oak on the main floors, the staircase 
be ng oak throughout. and the large hall is panelled in oak 
to a height of 20 feet or thereabouts. Besides the main 
staircase, à secondary service staircase is provided, fitted 
with electric lifts, for quick service from all floors. 

Ihe front elevation is treated in English form of the 
Renaissance, with very little ornamentation, The front is 
dealt with in two heights. che lower being rusticated, and 
containing two floors, the ground and mezzanine ; and the 
upper portion contain ng the courtrooms and hall, where an 
lonic order is used. running through the two floors, and 
terminating. with an open balustrade. The entrance door- 
Way is to be executed in grey polished Aberdeen granite. 
The whole of the premises are being built with fireproof 
construction, and will be heated with low-pressure hot 
water throughout. The builders for the works ате Messrs, 
Asaby and Horner, of 8, Aldgate, E.. and the building is 
being carred out from the designs prepared by the com- 
pany s surveyor, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.I.B.A.. of 
65. Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., under whose 
personal supervision the works are being executed. Mr. 
W. Cross'ey is acting as the clerk of works. 


— A 
THE BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION 
HE annual dinner of the Tyne and Blyth District Build- 
Т ing Trades’ Federation was held on the 7th at the 
County Hotel, Newcastle. 
After the toast of “The King,” Councillor J. T. Armstrong 
gave “The National Federation of Building Trade 


Employers." Не said there was no trade with greater 
need of organisation than the building trade. They had 


10 face strong competition, and they carried with them very 


Private Е 
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they had so cut 


great risks, but their national federation was doing much 
to break down the risks th; were imposed upon them. The 
aims and objects of the national federation were not entirely 
of a selfish nature. The federation did much work in 
connection with Parliamentary Committees, and the meeting 
of deputations, and if the outcome of this work was success- 
ful he ventured to say that in seven cases out of ten it 
was the proprietor and owner of works that benefited rather 
than the actual builder. He was glad to say that the 
federation was making steady progress. ; 

Mr. J. W. White (Vice-President) responded. He said 
that all the builders wanted Was a perfectly fair agree- 
ment to both sides to a contract. He was glad to say that 
in this district thev had made considerable progress. There 
had been some tilting against the conciliation board, but 
the great thing to remember that this board, promoted by 
the tederation, held the field. During the last four years 
there had been no strikes throughout the country in the 
trades connected with the federation. He went on to sav 
that they were having too much legislation, too much 
Parliamentary interference, They had had mew rules 
recentlv in respect of scaffolding, and the arrangements 
for building; this vear they had had Labour Exchanges; 
next vear they were to have insurance agaimst unemploy- 
ment; and when they coupled with that the Board of Trade 
returns, Workmen's Compensation Act, the Factory Act, 
and so forth, they would wonder whether in their offices 
they were really builders or lawyers. He doubted whether 
the Labour Exchanges would justify their expense, but the 
builders would give them an honest trial. As to insurance 
against unemployment, he thought this question might be 
better combined with the Compensation Act. 

Mr. A. G. White (secretary of the National Federation) 
gave “The Tyne and Blyth District Building Trades Federa- 
tion.” He said their organisation and other similar organi- 
sations had resulted from defensive needs. Like the work- 
men, they were relying on moral force. 

The toast was responded to by the various local presidents. 
The chairman (Mr. Weir) said thev had been passing through 
very depressed times, but he thought there were indications 
all round of better trade. Probably they were themselves 
to blame for the ill effects resulting from depression, as 
up business that very little profit had 
accrued. With their better organisation he hoped they 
would have more sense, and see that they got a fair return 
for their work. He trusted also that all the builders n 
the district would join their federation. It was hardly fair 
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BLENHEIM PALACE. 


ENTRANCE, THORPE HALL. | 


From VOL. Ill. "IN ENGLISH HOMES. 
(COUNTRY LIFE OFFICES) 
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ENTRANCE GATE, APETHORPE HALL. 


From VOL. Ill. "IN ENGLISH HOMES." 
(COUNTRY LIFE OFFICES.) 
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ANGEL ON LYNCH GATE. CROSS, 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


FROM CISTERN, AT ST. FAGAN'S, CARDIFF 
FROM | 
“ English Leadwork,” by Lawrence Weaver. 
(BATSFORD». 
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OAK BEAM, WATTLE and DAUB COTTACE. 
Bv MAURICE H. POCOCK. 
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that builders, and even quantity surveyors and architects, 
should benefit from the organisation of others, | 

` Councillor S. Kasten proposed “The Architects, 
Engineers, and Surveyors. He said the position ol builder 
and architect was peculiar, but he was willing to admit 
that the large majority of architects, whilst understanding 
their power under the contract forms, yielded that power 
very fairly. At the same time, he thought it was unfair 
that where disputes occurred between two parties the que.- 
tion at issue should be referred to a third and interested 
party. 

Mr. G. T. Brown, F.R.I.B.A., responded. Asıa class, 
he said, architects realised that they were part of the build- 
ing trade itself. They were ай, builders and architects, 
absolutely interdependent upon each other. He trusted 
that the deliberations in progress with regard to sub-con- 
tracting and separate trades would result in a satisfactory 
arrangement. Under the present form of Institute contract 
the architects’ powers had been considerably curtailed, and 
there was now no reason for апу contractor to assume that 
he was nof, under this contract, going to get fair treatment. 
He would suggest that their federation should acquaint 
their members with the effect of the various general condi- 
tions under the existing contract which applied almost 
generally in the North of England. 


* A SCHOOL ARCHITECT. 


[` a few days’ time London will lose the services of the 


world’s greatest school architect, a man who has built 

nearly fhe hundred schools of all kinds, who has judged 
the plans of scores of schools in provincial cities, and is 
acknowledged, both in this country, on the Continent, and 
in America, as the source of inspiration in all modern school 
planning. 

Mr. T. J. Bailey, F.R.I.B.A., the education architect 
of the London County Council, and of the late School Board, 
represents in his work an epoch in the history of archi- 
tecture, a period which began with somewhat crude ideas 
in this special branch of art, crystallising during an event- 
ful forty years into a combination of art and science which 
has set a standard for school planning throughout the world. 
Because of the regulations which place county council 
officials on the retired list at the age of sixty-five, London 
is to lose the accumulated, unrivalled experience of Mr. 
Bailey. He ought to have retired last vear—tor he is now 
sixty-six—but the council extended his period of service 
lor a twelvemonth. ‘To-day he is ‘as sprightly as many a 
man at forty-five. 

“To-day, writes an “Evening News" representative, “I 
discussed with Mr. Bailey the changes in school accommo- 
dation during those thirty-seven years of his service as 
London's school architect. 

“On the table in his office was spread a fine plan of a 
hew training college—which will be quite the newest and 
best building of its class in the kingdom. Mr. Bailey 
looked at it with pride in his eves, and spoke of it with 
regret in his voice. “That will be carried out by mv 
successor," he said slowlv, amd turned away. But he 
was in cheerful mood a moment later, for Mr. Bailey is 
by nature an optimist. ‘One doesnt leave a work of this 
character without regret," he said. “I have been asked to 
write a book giving an account of the evolution of the modern 
public schcol of all grades, but I have not time to do it. 
Chere is so much to write about.’ 

“I entered the service of the late School Board in 1872 as 
assistant to Mr. Robson. then architect to the Board, and 
now architectural supervisor to the Board of Education, 
Succeeding him as architect in 1885. Since then I have 
built hundreds of schools of all kinds in London. 
times [ have had more than fiftv building in one vear. 
| have thirty now," he said, turning on his heel with ‘he 
alacrity of а youth, “and have £700,000 worth of work 
m hand. When the School Board was formed in 1871, the 
Board School as we know it did not exist. The Board 
only had one school in 1871, with a thousand children. 
All over London there were voluntary schools accommo- 
dating 250,000 children, but a careful estimate of the child 
Population of school age showed that another 230.000 had 
ho school to which thev could go. If it could have been 
possible, the School Board ought to have started at once 
to build 230 sehools, holding a thousand children each. 


AL 


but it could not be done. Sites were difficult to get. 
Building began, however, in 1872. The meagre code ol 
building instructions issued by the Committee of the Privy 
Counci on Education—the only authority at the time for 
education—were of the most elementary description. Ihe 
specimen plans then issued, and which were at first adopted 
in scavol building, would not now be recognised by the 
Board of Education, and it is hardly any wonder that some 
of these schools of nearly forty years ago should have to 
be remodelled or rebuilt. 

" Discussing the subject of school planning on the Con- 
tinent and ım America, Mr. Bailey said he was con- 
vinced we had nothing to learn trom either. ‘Very fre- 
quently,” he said, ‘we have eminent architects from abroad 
to see our schools. Last summer an architect from Detroit, 
Mich., came on a visit of inspection, and only the other 
day I received from him plans of a new school to be erected 
there. Why, on the subject of lighting class-rooms alone, 
the plans are on the lines of those condemned here thirty 
years ago. We have had architects from St. Petersburg, 
stockhoim, Cologne, and elsewhere to study the architecture 
of our schools, and not long ago an Austrian Government 
Commissioner, who came to London on a visit of mspec- 
tion, said to me at the close of it: "Well, Mr. Batley, 
you have something to learn from us in education, but 
nothing at all in school building." In France, too, M. 
Louis Frank, an architectural authoritv, has, in a book 
on school planning, paid a high tribute to the architecture 
of the schools of London. 

"At one time a strong section of the School Board 
thought that a trial ought to be made of outside architects, 
хо a competition was advertised and plans sent in. The 
assessor, who was the President of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, selected what he considered was the 
best plan. And, said Mr. Bailey, laughing heartily at the 
memory of the episode, ‘it turned out to be an exact copy 
of one of my own plans, made by an assistant 1n my office. 
I never heard another word about competitions. The result 
of the first and only one was enough. 

" ¿Few people nowadays have any idea of what the schools 
of London were like when the Board was elected in 1871. 
It is on record what some of them were like even six years 
ago. When the council took over education they had nearly 
500 schools added to their care. I was instructed to report 
upon all these schools. In eight months I had inspected 
every one тух”, had produced reports on each, with re- 


commendations for condemnation or alteration, and 
here is the report,’ said Mr. Bailey proudly, 
handing me a huge book of over 700 printed 
foolscap pages. "That is the biggest report ever 


presented to tne council by any official, ne continued, ‘and 
out of all that mass of detailed matter only two items were 
challenged, and in.one, after reference to the Board ot 
Education, I was supported by its own officers. This work 
was done while I was carrying on the work of building 
fifty schools or more, and the council paid me the compli- 
ment of according me their thanks and giving me an 
honorarium of a thousand guineas.” In his archives there 
rest the plans of every one of the non-provided schools of 
London as well as those of all the schools built by the council 
and the late Schooi Board. In themselves, the thousand 
plans form an architectural record which, in the vears to 
come, will assuredly be given a museum to illustrate the 
wonderful development during his service to London of the 
architecture of all types of schools created by his genius 
in the most momentous period of the intellectual progress of 
the masses of the people.—" Evening News.” 


———*——— 


THE foundation-stones of a new Primitive Methodist Sundav 
school for Heywood were laid on Saturday bv a number of 
ladies and gentlemen interested in the religious and muni- 
cipal life of the town. The school is to cost upwards of 


Z 2.000. 


On Saturday the Earl of Plymouth laid the foundation-stone 
ot a new church at Barnt Green. The new buildings, the 
architect of which is Mr. Arthur Dixon, of Birmingham. 
will be built on the plan of a basilica, of red bricks with 
scone facings. It is not proposed to erect the building 
completely at first. : 1 ассоттода оп will only be pro- 
The cost of the 


vided at once for from тоо to 130 people. 
work amounts to some 61,250. 
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ROYAL. ACADEMY PRIZES. 


AE 


HE prizes gained by thé students of the Royal Academy 
“of Arts were distributed last Friday by Su Edward 
. Poynter, the president. > E EE n 

` Historical painting, Dives and Lazarus—gold medal an. 
travelling studentship (4200), Marianne Н. №. Robilliard. 
lr dscape painting— Turner gold medal and scholarship 
(7,50). Tobias Lewis; proxime accessit, Hilda Lennard. 
Landscape painting—Creswick prize (430), Gladys M. 
Clark Kennedy. Design for the decoration of a portion 
ol a public building, A Hunting Scene, Classical or 
Medigval—prize (£40), Hetty M. Bentwich. Design in 
monochrome for a figure picture—Armitage prizes, 1st (4,30; 
and bronze medal, Louise A. E. Canziani; second (24,10), 
James Williams. Cartoon of a draped figure, A Кеша]. 
Allegorical Figure of Winter—silver medal and prize (4,25). 
joan Joshua. Painting of a figure from the life—silve: 
medals, first, Leopold L. Swain; second, Frank C. Mitchell. 
Painting of a head from the life—-silver medals, first, 
Kenneth E. Wootton; second, Madeline G. Barker. Per- 
spective drawing in -stitline (open to- painters and sculptors 
only)—no competition. Set of six drawings of a figure 
trom the fife—first prize (420) and silver medal, Kenneth 
E. Wootton; second (4,15), Leopold L. Swain ; third (Ao). 
not awarded. Set of three studies of drapory—stlver medal, 
Gladys M. Clark Kennedy. Composition in sculpture, The 
Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise—goldl medal and 
travelling studentship (£200), Alfred Buston. Model ot 
à design, Hercules Wrestling with Death for the Body of 
Alcestis—first prize (£30), Alan G. Моп: second prize 
(£10), Newbury А. Trent. Model of a bust from the life 
—silver medals, first, Frederick J. Wileoxson; second, Alan 
G. Wvon (disqualified owing to having received the same 
prize before). Design for a medal—no competition. Set 
‚of four models of a figure from the life—tirst prize (£20) 
and silver medal, Alan G. Wson; second (4.15). James 
Booth. 

Design in architecture, A Nobleman's Mansion in a Large 
Park, with Garden ‘Terraces down to the River—gold medal 
and travelling studentship (5200), Harry H. Jewell. Set 
of architectural drawings, Greenwich — Hospital —silver 
medals, first, Stanley A, Tuffs : second, William H. Gummer. 

Design in architecture—prize (£25), Harry H. Jewell, 
Perspective drawing in outline (open to arenitect: only), the 
Strand Entrance to Somerset House seen from the Court 
vard—silver medal, Judah Weinberg. Original compo ition 
in: ornament (open to architects onlv)—not. awarded. Set 
of drawings of an architectural design—first prize (£15) 
James G. Cooper; second (£10), John L. Berry, Architec- 
tural design with coloured decoration, One Bay of the Nave 
of a Church showing Arcade and Celestory over—silver 
medal, Basil Oliver. | 


—— 
BUILDING NEWS, 


A SCHEME for restoration has been carried our at Skipton 
Parish Church, and the formal re-opening ceremony took 
place on Saturday week. The restorat on work will cost 
about £3,000. A e # . 


FOR many years a movement has been on foot at Ponty- 
pridd for the provision of a Cottage Hospital. 
been obtained near the Common, and at a meeting of the 
executive. committee ‚held on the: gth mst., plans were 
approved, . 


FOUNDATION STONES of a new Congregational Chapel at 
Milford: Haven were laid on December 9. The new church 
will cost 0.000, and the congregation has raised £2,500. 
Messrs. D. Edward Thomas and. Son, of Haverfordwest, 
are the architects. 


On the recommendation. of the Improvements. Committee. 


the County Council have accepted the tender of Messrs. | 
D ek, Kerr, and Co.. of Cannon-street, E.C., at the sum of. 


РА 29.705. for the reconstruction of Deptford Creek bridge. 
The chief engineer's, estimate, was 429.997. The lowest 
tender was 627.497. and the highest was 455-343. 


A ta 


THE foundat'on.stone of the new Sr. Barnabas’ Parochial 
Hall. which is to be erected on the, site adjoining St. 
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Barnabas! Church, Goldspink Lane, Jesmond, Neweaste. 
was laid on Saturday afternoon., The hall is to be built in 
such a position, as to leave enough ground for a х «аган. - 
adjoimng the west end of the Terrace in Springbank Road. 
The cost of the hall will amount in all to about £1,950. 
The plans were prepared by Mr. А. B. Plummer, Newcastle. 
amd Mr. John Craven, Newcastle, is the contractor. 


Тик new Acton Wells schools, which have been built off 
the Vicioria Road. North Acton, at a cost of 417,345. 
were opened on Saturday afternoon by Councillor G. К. 
Parkinson (chairman of the Acton Education Committee). 
The schools will accommodate three departmenis on three 
floors, and give accommodation for 1,124, while the area 
of the gite covered by the school and playgrounds is just 
over four and a-half acres. The architects of the schon!s 
were Messrs. E. C. P. and H. Monson, of Acton. 


The foundation-stone of the fourth of the Birmingham Cin 
Councils scheme of five fire sub-stations was laid on a site 
in Albion Street, on the gth inst., by Councillor T. Brown 
(chairman of the fire brigade sub-committee). The three 
completed stations are at Lingard Street, Bordesley Green, 
and Harborne, and the fifth, the erection of which is to 
be begun shortly, will be situate in the Moseley Road. The 
Albion Street station will be provided with the latesi 
appointments and equipage, and will have accommodation 
for six single and ten married men. i 


A NEW Olympia, erected. by the Northern Cinematograpa 
Company in Northumberland Road, Newcastle, is nearing 
completion. It is rigft. long and 75ft. wide, and is con 
structed. of red brick, with stone dressings, and corrugated 
iron. Mr. J. Shaw, of Ladvkirk Road, was the architect 
for the building, and most of the construction work has 
been done by the promoters of the scheme. Mr. W. J. 
Gibson, Gostorth, is the contractor for the decorations; the 
Tyneside Slating Company for the concrete work; ami 
Messrs. Frediani Brothers, Bath Lane, are the contractors 
for the proscenium plaster. 


THE memorial stone of the Bellshill Baptist Church was 
laid on Saturday by County Councillor Alex. Hamilton, 
J-P.. and Charles H. Bowser, J.P., Glasgow. The building 
occupies a prominent s'te at the corner of Neilson Street and 
Motherwell Road, adjoining the Caledonian Railway Station. 
and consists of church, vestry, ladies” and gentlemen’s retir- 
ing rooms, lavator'es, and heating chamber. The church is 
seated for 550 persons, has open timber roof, and the 
windows will be filled with leaded glass. The style of archi. 
tecture adopted is late fifteenth century Gothic. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Miller and Black, F.R.I.B.A., LA.. 58. 
Renfield Street, Glasgow. 


AT the annual meeting of the governors of the North Stafford- 
shire Infirmary, the commztee rported that there was an 
increase in extra-ordinary expenditure of £1,044. due to 
the cost of sanitary improvements in the wards, etc. The 
Whole question of necessary alterations and reconstructions 
in the out-patients’ department, laundry, Albert wards. 
special wards for children, and extensive improvements 
throughout the wards’ kitchens, and domestic offices, was 
being considered by a special committee appointed for that 
That would involve a large expend ture. and as 
soon as a rough estimate had been arrived at t would be 
needful to ask the public. as well as the governors. 10 make 
a united effort to provide the. necessary funds. The com- 
mittee realised that those improvements would entail a 
considerable expenditure, and if that was decided upon they 
relied with confidence upon the public of North Siafford- 
shire to support them and help them to find the money. 


THE new district police station, situated in Тогрһ chen 
Place, Edinburgh. was formallv opened bv Lord Provost 
Brown on the 3rd inst.. in the presence of a large gathering 
‘of town councilors and others-interested. In declar ng the 
building open. the Lord Provost stated that the original 
building in Torphichen Street was built in 1873. at a cos! 
of £.4.356.. Гог some years it had been totally inadequate 
for the purpose for which it was built. The new building 
consisted .of three storeys. On the ground floor were the 
charge office, the muster-room, and the rooms of the various 
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officers. In the upper storeys there were seven houses, and | | JOTTINGS 
one of these was set aside for the divisional superintendent. +; 
The total cost of the new bu.lding would be between ; Fire broke out at four o clock on Sunday morning at Mount 
456,000 and £,7,000. In the division there were one super- | Lebanon, an historic riverside mansion at Twickenham, and 
intendent, three inspectors, eighteen sergeants, and 123 burning all day, practically destroyed the building and its 
constables. "The Lord Provost added that in Edinburgh | contents. The house was erected ini791. Only the bare 
they must have up-to-date buildings, and those who had ! walls now remain. 

y.sited the present premises would feel assured that the- 

architect had taken advantage of the latest designs available. ON the arrival at Peterborough, on Saturday night, of the 
‘THOUGH at the time only partially completed, the Newman : 7:39, train from London, Walter Avelay, surveyor and 
Memorial Church in Hagley Road, Edgbaston; was opened arch tect, of Thorne Road, Doncaster, yoa found ìn a 
three years ago. Since then much additional work has been lavatory compartment with a bullet wound in the head and 
done, and though the entire scheme of the memorial still . * revolver at his feet. He died on Sunday without regaining 
lacks comp!et.on, the church was solemnly re-opened on the  COPSCIOUSNESS. He was 38 years ol age, and was шше 
8th inst. The “Birmingham Post" says the new church is | employed by the Doncaster Corporation, but has recently 
in style a modified form of the early classical basilica, and been unemployed. 


is built somewhat after the model of the Church of San 
Martino al Monti, in Rome, though with many adaptations ` rer 
to modern requirements. Unlike the Church of San 
TRADE NOTES. 


Martino, the Oratory Church has a very fine and nob:e dome, | 


and instead of the two campaniles in the Roman model, the 
new building will be balanced by a small campanile. In + UNDER the direction of Mr. J. Simmons, architect, Bank 


addit on to this bell tower, some side chapels have yet to be | Chambers, Doncaster, the “Boyle” system of natural venti- 
built, and mosaic and other decorative work has to be carried | lation, embracing the latest patent “air-pump” ventilators 
out in the interior of the church. As it stands, however, the | and air inlets, has been applied to Armthorpe School. 
ps s a strikingly handsome internal appearance. | — 

n the nave the aisles are marked by rows of massive and |... | 
beautiful columns of the marble o as ant que Breccia x FUE nci ONS IO Hie nl Pox Hopi маса = 
violet. Since the church was temporarily opened, the raised being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's double- 
concrete floor of the sanctuary and the facade towards the a aan A VEON A NE Da d e 
p-ayground have been completed, and the new organ has Manchester grates, suppled ало 
been bult breaking out of the south transept wall. Моге- | ерше Oh A E 
over, the open space in front of the church has been dealt | 
with, and certain other work has been completed. 


ee‏ ت 


WE understand that the old-established firm of Messrs. 
James Howorth and Co.. Limited, Victoria Works, Farn- 
worth, Bolton, ventilating, humidifying, and dusr-collect.ng 


THE new cottage hospital at Aberbargoed was opened on the 
engineers, has been taken over by Mr. Gerard S. Peck, 


| 

| 

| 
roth inst. by Viscount Tredegar. The building: has been | 
planned to accommodate 14 beds, two large wards with five | managing director of Messrs. William Ryder, Limited, 
beds in each, and two double-bedded wards. 'Besides these | Beehive Works, Bolton; Mr. F. C. Howorth, son of the 
wards. upon the ground floor there is a surgeon's-room with | founder of the business; and Mr. F. Shirley, secretary under 
receiving-room adjoining, entered from the vestibu'e, operat- | the former management. The business is being carried on 
ing-Croom, matron’s-room, nurse’s-room, staff dining-room, | without break. and is now actually engaged on Government 
w.th kitchen and offices. Upon the first floor are s x bed- | orders and other work. 
rooms, with bath-room, etc. In the basement is provided a ; 
large ambulance-room, X-Ray-room, and heating chamber, | 

! 


AFTER being located at Moorgate Street, E.C., for nearlv 


and upon the far side of the site are the laundry, mortuary, forty years, the Limmer Asphalte Paving Co. have removed 
5 5 ; 


e on The exterior has been ‚covered to larger and more convenient premises at Caxton Hall, 
ae ne ground floor level with rough-cast whitewash, Westminster, S.W. The ne ghbourhood of Westminster is 
a e the build ng a landmark for miles around. becoming more and more a good business centre, especially 
ve z llt i ‚ i 2 Я ` Ä Be 
RE non built п a strong E manner | for architects, engineers,’ surveyors, etc., with which pro- 
чолы. © ae ar MCN | fessions the Limmer Asphalte Paving Co. have a large 
нк A ir oe u Ke i bus'ness connection. No doubt the companv will be as 
stone Ч ; | 1 
TA panel of Charity healing the sick, executed by Mr. | ecessful in their new quarters as they have been during 
1. A. Jones, the well-known Welsh sculptor. The building he clons stav ir the Су 

Is heated throughout upon the low-pressure hot-water system, тазу Е 


mstalled by Messrs. Hampton and Co.. Cardiff. The ven- — PME 

Was: 15 natural, with inlets along walls, and extract venti- 

ators in roofs, the fittings being supplied bv Messrs. Stott 

Rs Co., Cardiff. The building is lighted throughout bv А NEW CATALOGUE; 

electricity taken from the company’s mains. The whole of : : - ‘lips 

the plumbing has been executed by Mr. A. Jenkins, Cardiff. E have ee MT о a Н 

The whole of the interior walls are coloured cream. with the со Jude; Вир HOUT TOT, LUREN: осон 
Street, E.C., some interesting catalogues of their 


woodwork pa'nted white, the outside woodwork be'ng painted 

in black and white. The floors of the hall and N patent grates, ranges, boilers, etc., all of the best manu- 
rooms and corridors have been laid with patent flooring, the facture and moderate prices consistent with good workman- 

- € э | . 
entrance porch is lai | i i 1 ship. . . 
angles = I na nn a One of the most useful articles is for restaurants, and 
dust. All stone dressings are of Forest stone with local refreshment places of all kinds. This is the Automatic 
stone walling. The cost of the buil ding, of furniture and Counter Boiler. which makes boiling water available at anv 

fittings has heen about £6,000. The contractor is Mr John | monte on large or small quantities: € | 
Llovd, of Ystrad 'M nach and Mr G. ES Kenshole The “Reliance” Auto-Boiler is automatic in every sense. 
M.S.A.. of Bareoed 2 he architect ; 8 "ui ' | the gas being controlled by а super-sensitive automatic 
Е ` valve, which permits of only a sufficient amount of gas being 
ccu ass used to heat the quantity of water to boiling point, and then 


YET another subway is proposed for the City's crowded | closes down. The water valve allows only a sufficient 
streets. At the meeting of the Citv Corporation on Thurs- | quantity of water to pass to supply the amount withdrawn, 
day, Mr. A. C. Morton, M.P., proposed that the Streets | and no more. Where tea and coffee are supplied, hot water 
Committee consider and report as to the desirability of | is the kevnote of the situation, and with an apparatus like 
‚onstructing a subway for pedestrians across Cannon Street | this, one need never be at a loss. 

by Mansion House Station. The crossing is one of the most The “Reliance” Automatic Boiler has been fitted up in 
Y delv used in the City. and not the least dangerous, as | restaurants, hotels, cafes, hydros, station buffet bars, ete.. 
*veral distinct lines of traffic converge at this point. etc. Of the numerous companies and firms who have 
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adopted these boilers, we may mention Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond, Ltd. ; Lipton, Ltd. ; the Cabins, Ltd. ; the Electric 
Theatres (1908), Lid.; the Ideal Restaurants. Ltd.; the 
Premier Rinks, Ltd. ; the Midland Hotel, Birmingham; the 
German Y.M.C.A.; the London Exhibitions, Ltd. ; the Great 
Northern Railway, Co. ; District Railway Co., ete., ete. The 
“Rehance” Boilers can be quickly cleaned Dx any intelligent 
workman in a couple of hours, special provision being made 
for access to the interior without disconnecting, and so 
obviating the removal of the apparatus. They occupy little 
space, and boiling water is always to hand. 

We illustrate a counter boiler, 
and it will be noticed that the 
tubeless boiler fixed under, 
and the urns, ete.. on the top 
of the counter. This arrange: 
ment, 
the counter space so necessary 
for display, ete., ensures a large 
and constant supply of boiling 


15 


water. 
| We must draw attention to the 
firms Patent Silent Boiler 


Nozzle. These are screwed on the 
end of a steam pipe for boiling 
water by steam blown direct into 
the tank or sink, the adjusting 
screw acting as a regulator for 
the pressure of steam. They 
may be placed in any position 
or at any angle, and сап be 
used in groups on the same pipe. 


hammering and noise, so irrita- 
ting to customers and others, 
when steam is blown direct into 
cold liquids. 

Then there are a large number of capital grates and stoves 
in all varieties of stvle and design. from the plain Berlin 
black to brass and copper, at prices to correspond. and all 
fitted with the usual canopy. ‘The manufacturers claim that 
this is one of the most powerfu! heating stoves ever intro- 
duced. with the smallest consumption of fuel. The des'gns 
in copper look very handsome. 


The * Reliance" Automatic 
Tubeless Boiler. 


T Is ? 
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No. 480. 


The kitchen ranges are high-class and exceptionally well- 
fitted domestic ranges, with patent fire-lifting arrangement, 


Their use does away with the | 


without encroaching on 
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to give good depth of oven, and arranged for quick conver- 
s.on from close to open fire by means of sliding fire cover 
and pull-out hood; provision is also made for griller. 
Portable ranges, of compact form, with open or close fire, 
cooking apparatus of all description for small or large 
kitchens, and arranged for gas, steam, or coal are also 
supplied. | 

Messrs. Revy, Phillips and Co., Limited's operations have 
been directed largelv to meet (as they have never been met 
before) some of the special needs of caterers, restaurant, 
club, hotel, and hydro proprietors; while many of the 
apparatus are of equal service in hospitals, asylums, and 
other public institutions. 

As expert kitchen fitters and manufacturers of every 
description of cooking apparatus and caterers’ applianoes, 
their specialities present many features of interest in the 
ingenuity of their construction, even apart from their utility. 
A distinctive feature of superiority 1s in the main construc- 
tion of their apparatus, which is of strong steel plate; 
cast material being avoided. 

They also manufacture silver grills, and have recently 


supplied a large, double charcoal grill for abroad 
in solid silver, as a real “silver grill" was required. 
This one was of exceptionally fine workmanship, 


and gave everv satisfaction. These grills are made up to 
one thousand pounds apiece, and Messrs. Revy, Phillips 
and Co., Ltd., will be pleased to submit designs. The 
firm also supply radiators for low-pressure water or steam 
heating, steam boilers, etc. 

We may appropriately conclude with a reference to one 


other article procurable—so far as London and the South 


of England are concemed—only from them: the “ Under- 
writers” and “ Empire? Fire Extinguishers. To this we would 
direct attention of our motoring readers, among others, for 
in two of its types it is so fitted that no vibration can cause 
any splashing. The “ Underwriters” and “Empire” extin- 
guishers possess characteristics that favourably differentiate 
them from competitors. А primary feature is that they 
are thoroughly automatic. The one motion of turning them 
bottom-up discharges a steady stream of fire-extinguishing 
fluid to a distance of fifty feet, and anv quantity not needed 
is saved bv again reversing the holder, which, when empty, 
can be re-charged for a few pence at any oilman’s. 

There are no glasses to be broken, and no stop-cocks, 
tubes, levers, springs, balls, weights or other complications. 
The patent porcelain stopple cannot corrode, and not only 
acts as a protection to the acid when the extinguisher is 


| not in use, but also feeds and distributes it when the imple- 


ment is required. The gradual feeding thus effected, of the 
acid into the soda solution in the body of the machine 
equalises the pressure generated, and makes explosion 
impossible; also it prevents any risk of pure acid becoming 


ejected through the nozzle (which occurs with most other 


extinguishers), thus damaging fabrics or other material in 
which it may come in contact. 

Other extinguishers (so-called “automatic”), which have 
a leaden stopple, the contact of acid, or acid fumes, with 


' the lead, causes the formation of sulphate of lead, and the 
' corrosion which thus takes place prevents the stopple from 


firm 
' metropolitan 


working, and keeps the acid irom coming into contact with 
the soda colution. On this account all other extinguishers 
using lead stopples are unreliable. Possession of the " Under- 
writers” Fire Extinguisher carries with it policy-premum 
rebates up to то per cent. 

As general, electrical, and sanitary eengineers, the 
have been responsible for the execution of 
and prov'ncial contracts of magnitude 
and importance. and are specialists in general con- 
structional work, electric installations, ventilating and 
atmospheric steam heating. Their resources are ample for 
the complete equipment of infirmaries, asylums, workhouses, 
laundries, and other establishments. 

— : 
Mr. BERTRAM McKennar. A.R.A., has been requested by 
the Executive of the Buller Memorial Committee (Winches- 
ter) to proceed with his design for a recumbent figure ol 
the late Sir Redvers Buller in bronze, on a tomb of black 


and green marble, to be placed in the site granted in the 
I north transept of Winchester Cathedral; by the Dean and 
and small, round. steel front bars, with free ends for expan- | Chapter. It was decided to apply any additional donations 
sion, to lift out for cleaning purposes. They are designed towards the enrichment of the tomb. ` 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


UCH food for thought is to be found in Professor 
Hamlin’s Paper read at the Institute last week, 
and the discussion thereon by Messrs. T. С. 
Jackson, Reginald Blomfield, Н. Н. Statham, and Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson. After all that can be said as to 
the value of general culture for the architect, and that 
training in general subjects which a university can provide 
him, the fact remains that some of our very best men have 
failed to secure these advantages, and it Is within the 
possibility of argument that the development of general 
culture may do something to weaken ‚the vigour and 
originality of an architect's work. There is so much to be 
done to qualify an architect for his special work that he 
cannot hope to become proficient at every point without 
the most strenuous effort, and all history proves that the 
man of any really valuable artistic power who will undergo 
the needful toil and study to be practical and cultured as 
well, only arrives now and then in a century. We cannot 
legislate for men like Sir Christopher Wren, and what we 
have to aim for is to encourage artists to be as practical 
as possible and to pick up as much general culture as 
may be. We quite agree with Professor Hamlin that the 
man who has artistic fire in him will make a better artist, 
and display a more advanced and cultivated taste, if his 
artistic training is based upon a foundation. But, and 
this is a large but, we do think that nowadays we are largely 
mistaking the shadow for the substance, and we strongly 
object to the pose of an intellectual and cultivated man who 
is worked up into a sort of architect bv a clever studv of 
his subject, whilst he has none of the real creative archi- 
tectural feeling in him, and remains more or less an amateur 
or professor. We have only to look at the work of tho.e 
who, in recent vears, have passed all sorts of pleasing tests 
as to culture and examination, to see how short a distance 
that sort of thing carries one. Professor Hamlin says:— 
" After all, architecture is an art of design. АП the science 
and mathematics and office practice in the student's train- 
ing are but a means to an end—and that end is the design- 
ing and erection of beautiful buildings. Architecture as a 
profession is the servant of the art of architecture, a means 
to the realisation of »sthetic ideals in building." This is 
true enough, but this includes a great deal. Design to be 
successful involves a right appreciation of the values of 
materials as to texture, strength, colour, ete., the economical, 
or the dignified lav-out of a plan, the conception of a large 
and dignified building, the mastery of the intricate working 
of.a complicated commercial structure, the development of 
a comfortable, homely house, or the housing of hundreds 
in a great hotel. These are some, amongst many issues, of 
plan designs, but as to elevation treatment it is too readily 
assumed that the architect who is successful in commercial 
Structures will also be intimately at home in house design, 
or that a railway station, a slaughter-house, or a cathedral 
should come, with equal facility and success from one brain, 
We all know quite well it is not so, and if we would only 
admit it, we must own that our attempts at architectural 
education are in great danger of becoming too far-reaching 
and too ambitious. We must, if we are to be successful, 
hear in mind the limitations of life and human energy, and 
we тау not find that the overloaded student has much fire 
left for his artistic zeal. We have the greatest admira- 
tion for the energy and intellectual activity of our American 
brethren; but we do not admire that part of their archi- 
tectural practice which places millions of dollars worth 
of work in one office, where nothing but the moderately- 
cultured service of numberless well-trained assistants can 
save the design from disaster. Something of this far- 
reaching endeavour тау get into the modern svstems of 
architectural education and lead to a good deal of intelli- 
gent and clever and cultured building with the main spirit 
of good architecture left out! ` i 


| * 
We shall all want to know where the fireproofing appeared 
In the terrible fire at Clapham. or if there was any. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
T seems not unlikely that 
will be secured in some 
committee appointed to 4 
International Copyright Convention, | 
in 1907, have recommended that architecture shall 
enjoy copyright because it deserves to be. protected 
and presents no difficulties in principle. from that applicable 
to the sister arts. Of course, it is supposed that works 
only of an original and artistic character will be protected. 
Mr. Joynson Hicks, in an appended note. urges that the 
extension of copyright to architecture would be exceedingly 
difficult to carry out in practice, and might be very detri-’ 
mental to the progress of building construction. 
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GRIM grace is a somewhat curious quality which has been 
discovered as applicable to the new Glasgow School of Art. 
It would be hard to discover where the grace comes in from 
the photograph published in the “Manchester Guardian,” 
though it there looks grim enough. A clever building of 
this kind is doubtless a difficult pill for the public to 
swallow, but if anything could make it less palatable, it 
would surely be such a form of illustration. We fear it is a 
building which does not stand the test of a silhouette illus- 
tration in quick perspective. Still, Mr. M Intosh is an 
architect who should come ‘into his own some day. 

A QUARTERLY meeting of the Glasgow Institute of Architects 

was held on the 13th inst in the secretary s ‘chambers, 115, 

St. Vincent Street, Mr. George Bell, F.R.I.B.A., president, 

in the chair. The secretary submitted a report on the 

matters which had been dealt with bv the council s'nce last 

meeting. A committee of the council is at present consider- 

ing the proposed new building by-laws framed bv Glasgow | 
Corporation. The arrangements for the Institute's exhibı- 

ton of architectura. work, to he held in the rooms, ss. 

E'mbank Crescent, are now almost completed, and the open- 

ing ceremony ‘has 'been fixed for the evening of January 7 

next. The Institute has decided to hold a special general 

meeting on the evening of January 12 to consider the sub- 

ject of “Competitions.” and Mr. A. N. Paterson. M.A.. 

A.R.I.B.A., has agreed to open the meeting bx delivering a- 
Paper on the subject. 


PREPARATIONS are in progress for an appeal to the High 
Court against the decision of the Tribumal of Appeal under 
the London Вито Act. 1894, defining the build ng line 
on the north side of Euston Road. between Hampstead 
Road and Osnaburgh Street. says the “Times.” The matter 
concerns a large number of business premises, belonging to 
various persons, and it is one of considerable gravitv for 
the owners. involving, in one case alone, as much as 
£. 10,000 worth of property. because, under Part ITT. of the 
Act. buildings projecting bevond the general line have. when 
taken down. to be set back. There is a provision for the 
payment of compensation. but, for obvious reasons. the 
owners of property thus affected derive little or no satis- 
faction from the contemplation of any rights that they тау 
enjoy under that head. 
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COMPFTITIONS. 


IN view of the recent competition, the following report of a. 
meeting at Grimsby is interesting: The Grimsby Town 
question of extending the town hall, when Mr. Eason moved 
Council plunged into another acrimonous debate upon the 
that no further consideration be given to the sheme. + Tt 
will be remembered that the scheme, which formed the chief: 
topic at the recent municipal elections, was introduced bv . 
Sir George Doughty, and the cost estimated at „£ 30,000. - 

Mr. Eason opposed the scheme from its inception, and Mr. 
Tierney last night charged him. with a relentless and ^ 
vindictive pursuit of the scheme. Councillor. Johnson: who 
moved the previous question. said the resolution was silv. 

as it was quite value’ess, even if passed. for a member could 

move at any meeting that the scheme be reconsidered. Mr. 
Connell said the scheme was as dead as a door nail. and the 
resolution therefore superfluous. Mr. Wintringham said the 
members who asserted that there was a fictitious agitation 


| against the scheme did not properly interpret public opinion. 


, 


The extension proposals were the most unpopular that had 
been brought before the town for ten years. The scheme 
was dead. Mr. Eason’s resolution interred it decently. 
In closing the debate, Mr. Fason said he was not vindictive 
on the matter. He disclaimed any political motive in his 


attitude, and said that his only desire was to clear the - 


ground in order that other progressive Corporation work 
should not be hampered by fear of a big expenditure on the 
town hall account. Eventually the previous question was 
carried. 
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IN connection with the recent competition for a new central ` 


technical institute at Limerick, Mr. J. Kenny, of Limerick, 
has been appointed the contractor. 


THE assessor. appointed by the Cumberland County Council 
to adjudicate upon the forty-two designs submitted in the 
competition for the new secondary and technical school to 
be built at Workington, has selected the plans sent in by 
Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, architects, of Darlington. 
The schools will cost about £14,000. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE GATE HOUSE, CALDEY, SOUTH WALES 


J. Coates CARTER, Architect. 
WE now conclude our illustrations of this building. For 
illustration of the west elevation, see issue October 9, 1908. 


HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON. 


M. H. BAILLIE-SCOTT, Architect. 
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OUR LETTER-B DX. 
TENDERS FOR A CHAPEL FROM ARCHITECTS. 


CARDIFF, SOUTH WALES, AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
To the Editor of The BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

SIR,—Enelosed please find a сору of an advertisement 
that appeared in the South Wales papers yesterday, inviting 
architects to tender for preparing plans, ete., for the erection 
of a chapel at Cwmgorse ; also for superintending its erec- 
tion. 

At a council meeting of the above society held yesterday, 
I was instructed to call your attention ta the enclosed, and 
to ask your kind co-operation in publishing an emphatic 
protest against the indignity which appears to the council 
to have been thus offered to the profession. 

My council feel extremely indignant that anvone should 
show such little respect for the members of our profession 
as to ask them to tender in this way. 

This presents one more argument in favour of immediate 
registration.—Your favour will oblige, yours faithfully, 


THE 


С. А. BIRKENHEAD, 
Hon. бес. 
ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 
102, St. Marv Street, 
Cardiff, | 


December 18, 1909. 


The following is the advertisement alluded to by our 
correspondent, which is either a joke or the action of some 
people who have a good deal to learn about art and artists. 


—Epn., B.A. 
O ARCHITECTS.- Tenders are 
Invited for Plans, Specification, and 
Quantities for the Erection of a new Chapel at 
Cwmgorse, to seat about боо, not to exceed 
соо in value. Also for Superintending the 
Erection of the same. 

Tenders to be sent in to the undersigned. not 
later than December 31st, 19009, marked on left- 
hand corner, “Tender.” 

The lowest or any other Tender not neces- 
sarily accepted. 

For Further Particulars applv to 

OWEN WILTTAMS, 
Baily Glas Cottage, Cwmgorse, 
Gwaun-cae-Gurwen 
December 14th, 1909 


are invited to attend. 
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E are very glad to announce that the Carpenters 


LECTURES ON ARTS CONNECTED WITH 
Company has decided to give, in its hall, begin. 


BUILDING. 
` Ming in January next, a series of lectures on the 


arts connected with building, in continuation of those 
delivered in the early part of this year. The lectures will, 
as before, m the first place, be for all craftsmen aad those 
engaged in actual trades in connection with the constructive 
arts, but all of either sex and of any trade or profession 
Admission will be free by ticket. 
The lectures will last about three-quarters of an hour, and 
at the clae, questions on them may be asked. 

At the end of the course, prizes will be offered as 
enumerated below, under the following couditions:—(1) 
Only craftsmen or those engaged in the actual work ol 
carpentry, jomery, or other arts connected with building 
can compete. "Phe successful competitors, if called upon 
so to do, must satisfy the judges in this respect, and should 
any dispute occur, the judges’ decision will be final. (2) 
All competitors must have attended at least eight lectures 
of tois series. (3) No competitor can take more than onc 
prize. The judges are empowered to withhold any, or all, 
prizes at their. diseretion. Good design will receive more 
consideration than skill in draughtsmanship, ¿.e., design 
thoroughly appropriate for the material dealt with. Draw- 
ings may be either in pencil or in ink, and may be coloured. 
Preference will be given to good working drawings. Мо 
design to be framed or mounted. The greatest care will 
be taken of drawings, but the company will not hold them. 
selves responsible for them. (4) No names must appear 
on the drawings, but a distinguishing motto or number must 
be put on each single drawing of each set. The name and 
address of the competitor to be enclosed in a sealed envelope, 
bearing on the outside the motto or number which is used 
on the drawing or essay. (5) All drawings for the above 


' competitions to be delivered, carriage paid, at Carpenters 


Hall, London Wall, London, E.C., before 12 noon, on 


Мау 14, 1910. 


detached cottage to cost about £150 or £200. 
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, Weaver, 
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The subjects of competition are:—(1) Design for a small 
Plans. 
section two elevations, scale lin. to a foot. The objects 
to be aimed at are simplicity and straightforward use ol 
materials without decorative features. First prize, £5 5%: 
second prize, £2 28.5 third prize, £1 is. (2) 1.—Devign 
for a simple cottage table. 2.— Design. for a simple arm- 
chair,  3.—Design for any decorative work, such as а 
frieze for a room, colour scheme, or any other mode oí 
ornament. (Only two of this section to be attempted.) 
First prize, 4,3 3s.; second prize, £2 2s. (3) Design for 
interior of a living-room. Plan and elevations of two or 
more sides, showing fireplace and window. Any scale. 
First prize, 44 4s.; second prize, £2 2s. (4) Design for 
à piece of work which must be in the material of the com- 
petitor's trade. First prize, £3 3s. ; second prize, £2 2s. 

The lectures are as follows:—Jan. 12, Prof. Beresford 
Pike, T.R.T.B.A., What is Artistic Craftsmanship? 
Jan. 19, M. H. Baillie Scott, Esq., The Art of Building, 
with special reference to the use and abuse of materials. 
Jan. 26, Banister F. Fletcher, Esq., F.R.LB.A., Th: 
Carpenters Craft. Feb. 2 Sir Brumwell Thomas, 
F.R.LB.A.; The Joiner’s Craft. Feb. 9, Arthur Stratton, 
Esq., A.R.I.B.A., Native Craftsmanship in Timber, Brick — 
and Stone before the 18th Century. Feb. 16, Lawrence 
Esq., F.S.A., The Art of the Lead Worker. 
Feb. 23, George P. Bankart, Esq., The Art of the Plasterer. 
Mar. 2, С. Е. A. Vovsev, Esq., Castles in the Air. Mar. 9. 
Halsey Ricardo, Esq., F.R.T.B.A., The Use of Coloured 
Materials in Building. Mar. 16, Prof. С. E. Moira, Mural 
Painting. Mar. 23, R. Anning Bell, Esq.. R.W.S.. 
Coloured Reliefs and Mosaic. Mar. 30, F. W. Pomeroy, 
Esq., A.R.A., Sculpture as applied to Buildings. April 6. 
Thackeray Turner, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., The Craft 
of Repairing Buildings. Tickets of admission to the lectures 
ran be obtained free, from J. H. Freeman, Esq., the Clerk. 
Carpenters? Hall, London Wall, Е.С. 

Tt was amply proved by last vear’s course how immensely 
the craftsman and the public appreciated these lectures. 
as for the craftsman, as the company feels that unless 
as for the craftsman, as mv company feels that unless 
good work is appreciated, it is impossible to obtain high 
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quality work from the craftsman. This company gives 
three other courses of lectures, besides carrying on a ‘Trades 
Training School, but the series now mentioned is essen- 
tially for those interested in the finest quality work of the 
craftsman. 
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THE WORKSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 
FOUNDERS. 


COMPETITIVE exhibition will be held at Ironmongers’ 
Hall (lent by kind permission of the Court of the 
Worshipful Company of Ironmongers), on June 7 

and 8, 1910. ‘The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor accom- 
panied by the Lady Mayoress, will open the exhibition. 

The Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the 
Worshipful Company of Founders, will hold, on the above 
dates, an exhibition of castings and models in metals, viz., 
aluminium, bronze, brass, gold, iron and silver, all to be 
cast from the crucible, also of designs in wood, plaster, 
or any suitable material for casting from, and will give 
the awards, set out on the following page, to be competed 
for by founders, desigfers, craftsmen, apprentices, and 
improvers, British born, engaged in foundry business, or 
allied trades, and residing in England. Examples of metal 
work may be either finished castings or as they leave the 
mould with seams showing. 
tive of art, architectural, 
other uses. 

The subjects for competition are as follows:—For the 
best model of a medal for the Founders’ Company 
Obverse Coat of Arms of the Company, and a 


mechanical, commercial, and 


design for the reverse, 12in. in diameter, open to all com- 
petitors. First prize, 420; second prize, 45 and cerutt 
cate. 


Class 1.—(a) For the best casting (except in any of 
the undermentioned subjects). First prize, 415 and silver 
medal; second prize, Zio and bronze medal; third prize, 
A55 and certificate. (b) For the best group, or figure, or 
head. First prize, £15 and silver medal; second prize, 
£10 and bronze medal; third prize, £5 and certificate. 
(c) For the best panel in ornament or figure (open work. 
solid or foliated). First prize, 415 and silver medal; 
second prize, £10 and bronze medal; third prize, 45 and 
certificate. (d) For the best bell (not to exceed gin, in 
diameter). First prize, 45 and certificate (given by Sidney 
R. Pollard, Esq., The Master); second prize, bronze medal 
and certificate. (e) For the best design for cast railing. 
Prize, 45 and certificate. (f) For the best design which 
may be a drawing, model, or pattern for any kind of cast 
metal work. — First prize, £10 and certificate (given by 
M. B. Herbert, Esq. ; second prize, bronze medal and certifi- 
Cate. 

Class 2 (for apprentices and improvers).—(a) First prize, 
£7 10s. and bronze medal; second prize, £5 and bronze 
medal; third prize, £2 10s. and certificate. (b) First 
prize, £7 10s. and bronze medal; second prize, £5 amd 
bronze medal; third prize, £2 тох. and certificate. (c) 
First prize, Li гох. and bronze medal; second prize, 45 
and bronze medal; third prize, £2 10s. and certificate. (d) 
First prize, 42 108. and certificate; second prize, bronze 
medal and certificate. (e) Prize, certificate and bronze 
medal. (t) First prize, £5 and certificate; second prize, 
certificate and bronze medal. Honorable mention certifi- 
cates may also be granted in addition for other deserving 
exhibits. The committee includes the name of Str George 
Frampton, R.A. 
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Mr. T. SOUTHERN, 10, Falconar Street, Neweastle-on- 


Tyne, retired builder, has left £13,16r. 


At the quarterly Court of the Governors of the Dundee 
Royal Infirmary. Mr. J. С. Buist, who presided, a:ked the 
Government to sanction several schemes involving expendi- 
ture. chief of these being the erection of a new out-patient 
department. The directors were advised that for a sum of 
43,800 in all a building could be had equal to the wants 
of the infirmary for many years to come. It was unani- 
mously decided that the erection of the new out-patient 
department should be proceeded with. 


Such works may be illustra- . 
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VARALLIO, ORTA, AND VARESE, 


HETHER we have seen them, or not, we all know 
something of the big things of Italy, and of the 
works of her great masters in architecture. Possi- 

bly in our less heroic moments the big things are apt to 
seem hackneyed, and the big names to pall, so that it 15 
a relief occasionally to turn our backs upon all the grandeur 
and to dwell for a while on lesser themes. 

1 propose, then, to bring before you this evening a series 
of small and hitherto almost unnoticed bui.d.ngs, and work 
of obscure or unknown architects, and will ask you to 
accompany me to a part of Italy which is not famous for any 
achievement in great architecture, but where the stones cry 
to us .n the vernacular of a district that lay somewhat apart 
from the mam trend of contemporary thought. Varallo 
indeed speaks but the rude patos of a sequestered valley. 
By the lake of Orca we may listen to a strain of true lyric 
grace, while Varese tels its story in unmistakable prose, a 
little turgid and artifveial as befitted the times, but not with- 
out interest. 

If you draw a line across the may of Italy westwards from 
the town of Como, twenty miles will bring it to Varese, 
situate among the low foothills just where the mountains 
fade away into the great Lombardy plain. Go miles further 

n, after crossing the lower arm of Lago Maggiore it will 
pass through the town and lake of Orta, and at a point 
some 60 miles from its starting-place Varallo is reached, in 
à deep and wooded valley of the Ses'a, a river which rises 
among the giaciers on the western flanks of Monte Rosa. 
The connecting-link between these three places is that each 
a noted sanetuary in its Sacro Monte, or Holy Hill, 
and it is more particularly of these sanctuanres and the 
bu ldings which they comprise of which I propose to speak. 

Imagine a grassy and undulating slope on a wooded hill, 
dotted with chapel-like buildings that gleam among the tree 
trunks, or siand out white against the sky, imparting 
character of architectural romance to the whole mountain- 

side, Provide them with porticoes under which are grated 
view openings to the interior, vary the plan, size and design 
as fancy d rects, and you have the general appearance of a 
Sacro Monte. 

Let us begin with the Sacro Monte of Narallo, that being, 
so far as Lam aware, the first thing of the kind to be 
attempted. Its inception was due to a Franciscan friar, 
Bernardino Сат. of noble Milanese family, who had been 
appointed Comnissary of the Holy Places in Palestine by 
Sixtus IV. He returned home in the year 1481, and partly 
in grief. at the neglected. condition in which he found the 
sacred sites, partly. with the wish to edify those of his coun- 
ırymen who had not the opportunity of travel, determined 
to found a New Jerusalem in hs native Lombardy, to con- 
tain. as its central object of pilgrimage, a replica of the 
Ho'y Sepulchre. Careful search among possible sites indi- 
cated the hill that overhangs Varallo as the most convenient 
for his purpose; and the foundation-stone of the Holv 
Sepulchre Chapel was laid in the year 1491. 

Caimi stared with the idea of reproducing the Holy 
Sepulchre, and probably certain other holy places, as 
Golgotha and the Grotto of the Nativity. But as the work 
proceeded the idea developed into commemorating the events 
of the Sacred Narrative by groups of life-sized 
figures, so that there are now forty-four chapels upon 
the Sacro Monte. We call these little buildings chapels for 
want of a better word, but thev are not built or fited for 
religious functions of any kind, but solely to shelter these 
groups of painted imagery which form in conjunction with 
their frescoed backgrounds tableaux of the Redemption story. 

Samuel Butler (whose “Alps and Sanctuaries of Pied- 
mont” is one of th_-most delightful books of Italian travel), 
conjectures that the original idea of these representations in 
which painting and sculpture are combined with the realism 
of a scene on the stage, may have heen suggested to Caimi 
by the great innovator Leonardo himself. who was in Milan 
at the time the scheme was projected. But in truth the 
whole idea was essentially medieval, akin in one side to the 
miracle plav, and on the other to the groups of coloured 
figures familiar to us in the altar-pieces of Northern Europe. 
In the earliest examples the figures are of wood, the latest 


possesses 
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*Paper read by Mr. F. C. Eden, on December то, 1909, before 
the Architectural Association. 
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are of. stucco, but those of the besc period are of terra-cotta. 
Ali are pa nted—nearly all, alas, repainted '—bv the nearest 
house-painter or professor, which comes to pretty much the 
same thing, with rouged cheeks and staring eyes. 

. For canopies, hang.ngs, and so forth real drapery is intro- 
duced, and the figures have wigs of hair or dyed flax. 
There s no shirking realism so far as it may be had. 

The first sight of these groups is certainly something of a 
shock. There is a sense of theatrical convention, of self- 
defeating real.sm ; of he Efelessness that comes from arrested 
movement, as of a stage full of paralysed marionettes. Th s 
is the first impression. But if we complain of stag:ness, we 
must bear in mind that this is an attempt to put a scene 
upon a stage. I cs a perpetual miracie play, a med‘eval 
mystery without words or action. This intention musi be 
recognised, and its resultant convent-ons accepted before we 
can judge fairly of the wav in which it has been realised. 
li is both easy and obvious to talk of waxworks and Madame 
lussaud. All coloured sculpture, even that of the Greeks, 
is Obnoxious to this form of criticism. But what `$ really at 
fault in the majority of the groups is the coarse and tasteless 
repainting which they have undergone. Nor have t me and 
weather been much kinder than the house-painter, and the 
scaling, blotching, and blistering of che paint, especially of 
іле flesh tints, and the secular incrustations of dust and dirt, 
have g.ven some of the figures “a diseased and mangy look,” 
as Buifer says, “so thar there ts not a chapel which does 
not require some effort of the imagination before the mind's 
eve can see dt as + was left by those who made it.” But. 
arer ail, the strongest motive for suspending judgment and 
looking a ttle below the surface is the respect due to the 
great artists who took part in these works, viz., the three 
brothers D'Enrico, of Alagna, the great Fleming Tabac- 
eheti. and Gandenzio Ferrari himself; the last of whom 
“ranks as among the few purest and most accomplished 
artists of the very culminating periods of Italian art; so that 
what he thought good enough to do may be weil worth our 
while to consider with the best attention we can give to it.” 
Such “ar least is the opinion of the eminently sane critic I 
have just quoted. However. it is not my intention to dis- 
cuss che sculptures, and I have only said so much because 
tt Was Impossible to speak of the chapels without alluding 
to that for which they exist. At Varese and Orta we may 
leave the contents of the buildings out of count altogether, 
but at Varallo there are both frescoes and sculptures which 
undoubred’y take a high place among the works even of that 
great period. the Cinquecento. 

The Sacro Monte rises precipitously to a height of about 
300 feet above the Little ones, and is approached by a paved 
and well-graded path overshadowed by the chestnuts with 
whieh the flank of the hill is covered. When the top is 
reached the first impression is a bewildering one, as of an 
inconsequent and haphazard jumble of chapels. But even 
when many hands and many minds have laboured on a piece 
of work. and at long intervals of time, that is nor the Italian 
wav. As a matter of fact, buildings went on at irregular 
intervals during a period of two centuries and more. Over 
forty chapels had to be huddled on to a small, irregular, and 
accidenté ресе of ground; they had to be approached іп a 
certain order, and no architect of repute, except the rather 
second-rate Alessi and Tibaldi, were emploved. Yet the 
result is what we see. 

When che sanctuary was first projected it was doubtless 
impossible to foresee to what an extent the scheme would 
develop. So it came about that as new chapels were 
founded from time to time chev were built on convenient 
spots. with due regard to esthetic requirements, but without 
much consideration for the chronological sequence of the 
events commemorated. Towards the close of the XVIth. 
centurv Tibaldi was commissioned to prepare a plan to 
remedy this confusion, and though little or nothing in the 
wav of building can be attributed to him, the arrangement 
of the connecting path by which the chapels are Unked іп 
their proper order seems to have been his. The sinuos:ties 
of this path are far more judicious than the serpentine 
meanders of the Jardin Anglais, and there is much of the 
characteristic charm of the Italian garden in the lay-out, in 
which we include the length of time required to find out 
how small the area of ground covered really is. The path, 
of course, is cobble-paved with cross ribs of granite, to 
afford footho!d where the gradient is steep. It is bordered 
with trim hedges of box and beech; chipped shrubs and 
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sone seats are set in the right places, and the chapels them. 
selves supply points of interest at every turn of the way. 

The walls are piastered, the columns and dress.ngs of grey 
granite, a combination equallv charming and appropriate, 
whether among the bleak Breton moorlands or on the wooded 
slopes of these rant Alpine valleys. Much, of course, will 
depend upon the texture of the plaster, and we may trust 
tae Laban even now to get an interesting surface in that 
material. 

The fine stone slabs with which the roofs are covered 
wou'd suffice to confer a sort of dignity upon the meanest 
shed. Owing to the absence of coursing they have a cur ous 
appearance of having been thrown helter-skeiter on to the 
гоо‘. and though doubtless they lie closer than they seem 
to do, and there must be no little method in the madness oí 
their laying. it is noc easy to see how they manage to exclude 
e search ng snows of winter. 

In beauty of colour and texture these roofs excel, if that 
were poss.ble, the stone roofs of the Cotswolds, and to one 
looking down from the Sacro Monte upon the huddled houses 
of Varallo, the little town seems clothed in mouse-colour«l 
velvet. woth an occasional patch of tiling to give the effec: 
of rose-coloured rivers. 

In the erect'on of the chapels fwo systems of planning 
have been followed. The earlier were built upon a simple 
quadrilateral plan, divided by a screen into two compan- 
ments. the inner for the sculpture. and the outer for the 
accommodat on of the pilgrims. In the later examples the 
entire space is given to the representation, and an external 
portico is attached to shelter the spectators, with grilled 
openings to the interior. | 

The screen 's often the most interesting part of the build- 
ang. The upper pare is usually glazed with nice o'd g'ass 
of pleasant tint and texture. Below is an ob'ong grille o: 
carved wood, the upper part some.imes canted to afford a 
comfortable view of the wall and ceiling pa-ntings. These 
wooden lattices are a ресипаг feature of Varallo, as the iron 
grilles are of Orta. 

The highest point is a rounded knoll, the summit of wh.ch 
is occupied by the chapel of the Transfiguration. This isa 
huge plain drum 40 feet in d ameter, and of considerable 
height; in itself bald and unsatisiving. But note firstly the 
charming contrast afforded by the porch with ¡ts delicate 
coupled columns and interesting entablature ; and, secondly, 
it should be borne in mind that these chapels are not se 
much isolated objects as parís of a composition. The archi. 
tects of the XVIIth. century at their worst were usually good 
scene-painters, who thoroughly grasped the art of grouping 
and of producing str.king effects. It was probably ther 
feeling for scenic propriety which led them to adopt tie 
circular or polygonal plan whenever they had to build à 
chapel on an eminence. Orta and Varese supply numerous 
examples of this preference. 

The concluding chapels of the series are grouped togethe: 
near the edge of the prec.pice overlooking the town. so as 
to form a sort of piazza. Опе side is occupied by the large 
church of the Assumption, the other three by a picturesque 
medley of chapels, cloisters, and loggias. The church ^as 
an intolerable modern facade, gaudy and pompous; in Mus: 
unpleasing contrast to the quiet beauty of the rest. 

Three large chapels. containing respectively the Nailing 2 
the Cross, the Crucifixion, and the Deposition, form 4! 
important group in the south-east corner. They are raised 
partly on a lofty substructure, partly on the native rock. 
A loggia extends along the front, approached by a flight ol 
steps at either end. The first and last contain notable 
works bv G. d'Enrico. In the Crucifixion chapel both 
sculpture and paintings are by Ferrari. "No finer works ol 
their kind have been preserved to us," says Butler. Be this 
as it mav, no one who knows Saronno, or has even glan 
into the Church of S. Maria delle Grazie at the foot of the 
hill, will doubt that he is in the presence of a really 
magistral work—devout, manly, and dignified. As you tum 
from this you are faced by the light colonnades of the Scal 
Sancta, an imitation for pilgr:mage purposes of the Roman 
origina], bv which we may ascend to the upper cloister to 
enjoy another view over the piazza, and a wonderful outlook 
through the clairvoyées at the back up the valley of the 
Lesia, with Monte Rosa’s snowy summit closing the 
distance. | 

Taken as a whole, the chapels of Varallo must be pro: 
nounced inferior in delicacy and refinement to the best of 
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those at Orta, and in grandeur and scenic picturesqueness 
to rhose at Varese; but in simplicity, variety, and skilful 
grouping they are hard to beat. Moreover. and this 15, per- 
haps, their greatest mer.t, they are entirely suited to iheir 
s tuation and use. The gentlemanly elegance of Orta, and 
the pomposity of Varese would alike have been out of place 
amid these sunny Alpine pastures, where such beauty alone 
need be sought as comes from that harmonious blending 
w th nature, which ever rewards the unaffected use of those 
materials which come readiest to hand. | 

The Sacro Monte of Varallo was, as I said, the first and 
for about 100 years the only thing of its kind. But in 1583 
we have the first notice of a sanctuary being in contemplation 
at Orta. Here again the inspiration came from the Fran- 
ciscan Order, and was probably suggested bv a visit of S. 
(Charles Borromeo to Orta on his return from Varallo. 

The single narrow street of which the little town of Orta 
consists runs along the shore of its lake, at the foot of a 
steep promontory which projects nearly halfway across the 
water. Its summit is occupied by the sanctuary. Here is 
a monastery and twenty chapels, standing in a sort of wood. 
intersected by grassy glades and commanding exqu site and 
everchanging views of lake and mountain. 

The entrance arch is approached by a cobbled path 
bordered by cropped limes. It is surmoumed by a figure 
of S. Francis, in whose honour and to depict the scenes 
o! whose life the chapels were erected. 

The materials emploved here are the same as at Varallo, 
namely, granite and plaster, but with the addition of a 
dark serpentine marble, which takes the finest detail, and is 
used with excellent effect for the smaller moulded members, 
as caps, bases, and architraves. 

The lay-out differs from that of Varallo, inasmuch as the 
chapels have been placed so as to get the best effect from 
each separate building. rather than with an eye to pictures- 
queness of grouping. 

All the best chapels were erected between the years 1591 
and 1630. Dr. Goldhardt—io whose pamph'et I am much 
indebted—discusses the authorship of these works, and 
attributes them, on evidence which seems fairly conclusive, 
to a Franciscan, Padre Cleto, of Novara. Не draws 
attention to the significant fact that the style is old-fashioned, 
in fact, about a century behind the times; and suggests the 
inference that the des gner was an amateur of Classic archi- 
tecture, uninfluenced in the seclusion of the cloister by 
current movements and fashions, and this by no means to 
the detriment of his art. 

In contrast with the sculptures at Varallo, the figure 
groups here are of no account: “feeble, silly cant.” Butler 
calls them; nor is the arrangement of the darkish interiors 
so well adapted for their display. But all the more worthy 
of attention is the outside treatment. Delicacy, economy, of 
means—n. many cases the cornices and other members are 
reduced to their mos: rudimentary forms—elegance of pro- 
portion, these are perhaps the most outstanding notes. 

We now come to two more important chapels. They are 
both simple oblongs surrounded bv co'onnaded loggias, and 
it is interesting to observe how from very s.milar plans two 
utterly different buildings grow. 

The first, known as the Madonna of the Angels, from the 
trumpeting angels on the roof, is the most ornate of all. 

Owing to its position on the brow of the hill it was 
impossible to get a better view of the facade, which is 
charming!y composed, and for its date (1606) most refined in 
detail. | 

The other chapel. No., 6, was built about ten years later. 

The fifteenth chapel, which has been so oddly connected 
with the name of Michelangelo, is one of those s.mple, 
inevitable. and masterly designs wherein consummate art 
lurks artfullv concealed. The attribution of the authorship 
to the great Florentine master is, of course, worthless, 
except as evidence of traditional admiration. It is difficult 
to imagine anything more remote from the austere grand'osity 
of Michelangelo's manner than the Mozartian urbanitv and 
grace of this little building. 

We are now on the highest po'nt of the Sacro Monte, 
and are, therefore, prepared to find, as at Varallo. a cir- 
cular chapel. The plan is of the utmost simplicitv—a plain 
dum surrounded by a peristvle of twelve slender Doric 
columns bearng semic'rcular arches. The stvlobate is 
broken at the cardinal points by flights of steps for access to 
the ambulatory, which is roofed with a leanto. This plan 
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is the earliest example (1597) of a central block surrounded 
by a port co, and exercised considerable influence upon the 
later chapels both here and at Varese. Henceforth all the 
more important ones display this feature. 

The eighth chapel is obviously a variant upon the same 
theme, the octagon being taken as a basis instead of the 
circle. It is clear from the plan that the ambulatory 
involved the designer in sundry difficulties. The arches, if 
only eight in number, would become sprawling and ill- 
proport oned unless they could be carried to an extravagant 
height. The difficulty has been overcome by a similar device 
to that so often emp'oved in the aisle of a Gothic apse. viz., 
by the divis on into alternate square and triangular spaces, 
producing therebv a sixteen-sided ambulatory. 

In a &mall late building like this, bv no means one of the 
bes: of its kind, one is surprised at the feeling for effect, the 
unerring knowledge and command of every device whereby 
the desired effect is produced, and freedom in handling 
difficulties. The squares I spoke of just now in the plan 
of the ambulatory are not squares, the s des incline inwards 
towards one another, that was dictated by the proportions of 
the arches (and an Italian mason is not one to bungle over 
the irregular vault thereby produced); nor are the faces 
from which che cross arches spring paralle!; that gets over 
another difficulty ; true, it lands vou in a winding arch, but 
as that is only in plastered rubble, nobody’s bones are 
broken. Bv-and-bv we shall see another way in which the 
difficulties of an octagon surrounded by an arcaded loggia 
were faced at Varese. 

I have dwelt thus at length on the plan of this chapel 
because. in spite of certain signs of debasement, it is a fair 
example of the skill with which these obscure masons 
hand'ed their “Renaissance box of bricks.” 

The next chapel is elliptical in plan—sure evidence of 
Baroque influence, and the porch seems stuck on (note cant). 

Inside there is a good iron screen. There must have 
been a school of excellent smiths in this district. Almost 
everv house in the town has a good iron balcony, and the 
ne‘ghbouring villages and churches are rich in ironwork, as 
well as the Sacro Monte itself. Even when the design is a 
little riotous the workmanship is careful, and even precise. 

The doorway from No. X. is of the same date as the 
entrance arch, and is not a bad example of the use of the 
b'ack serpentine. It was interesting to find that the capitals 
are copied from an antique in the old church of S. Giulio 
on the island. This chapel also has a fine grille, of which 
it was possible to photograph the central portion. 

One of the most charming structures here is the little 
wel!-house. The pedestals and caps are pentagonal, which 
is. I suppose, the only wav of getting comfortably round an 
octagon. 

The next slide shows the earliest of the chapels, the 
Capella Cannobbiana, so-called from Abbot Cannobbio, the 
originator of the whole scheme, and founder of this chapel. 
in which the canonization of S. Francis is represented. 

The 'ast is the Capella Non-finita, the unfinished chapel, 
which is really more of a belvedere than a chapel. It is a 
coarse but picturesque object. 

The town of Varese is situated on the verge of the plain 
of Lombardy. About three miles'to the north, in the direc- 
tion of the mountains. and some 400 feet above the town, 
is the entrance of the Sacro Monte. 

The general scheme 1s quite different from that which we 
have seen before; the chapels are not grouped in a confined 
space. but follow a broad. paved road, which ascends in 
zg-zags along a rising ridge. A chapel is placed at each 
turn of the road, and intermediately wherever a long, 
siralght run occurs. The road is perhaps two and a-half 
m:les long, and is the main approach to the ancient hill 
town of S. Maria del Monte, which occupies the summit. 
The construction of the road was contemporarv with that of 
the chapels, and no little skill and feeling is shown in its 
disposition and planning. Not only had it to follow the 
line of least resistance, so far as climbing the hill is con- 
cerned; but ir is so schemed that the chapels show to the 
best advantage from below, and also provide the best points 
of view for the enjoyment of the landscape. 

Again. a Franciscan was the originator of the scheme, the 
execution of which was entrusted to the architect, 
Bernascone. of Varese. There are fifteen chapels, in illus- 
tration of the mysteries of the Rosary, each group of five 
being separated from the next bv an arch and fountain. 
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With the exception of five late and unimportant buildings, all 
are Bernascone's work, and show him to have been a man 
of considerable imaginative and inventive power. Though 
begun only ten years later than Orta, it is quite 100 years 
later in manner. If the chapels there were the work of a 
refined and gifted amateur, here they suggest the professional 
man, quite up-to-date and го all the tricks of the trade. А 
marked difference is ebservable at once in the colour of the 
buildings; we have exchanged the stone roofs and wh'ite- 
wash of the mountain valleys for the tiles and yellowish 
stucco of the plains. Granite is more sparingly used, and 
the increased use of stucco instead of stone for ornamental 
features gives a sort of coarseness that smacks of a declining 
art. 

The plan of the first chapel is similar to two of those at 
Orta, viz.. a colonnaded portico round three sides of an 
ob'ong cell. But here the elevations suggest a Classic 
temple. We now find for the first time view openings in 
the sides of the building as well as in front. In this case 
thev are rather prettily treated. 

The second chapel is insignificant, and at the first turn we 
come to No. HI. Here importance is given to the side 
openings, which become regular transepts. Their treatment 
is, however, much more successful in the next chapel, which 
is designed like a domed church on the plan of a Greek 
cross, the transepts and aisles being, as it were, turned 
inside out. 

The external division of the copper-covered dome into 
eight unequal segments is noteworthy; the wide divisions 
corresponding to the transepts, and the narrow to the inter- 
spaces. The undue width of the broader divisions is 
cunningly counteracted by the keel-like form given to them. 

Immediately opposite this last is the most important 
building of the series. 1t is also the most complicated both 
in plan and design, but i is a fine, masculine piece of work, 
which, as I found on my second visit to Varese, improves 
greatly upon further acquaintance. The transeptal form of 
plan is again adopted, in this case grafted upon an octagon. 
The transepts. instead of being connected by arcades, are 
joined merely by balustrades, which play a curiously 
important part in the elevation, as you will see. At first 
sight it is impossible to believe that they are horizontal. 
Their raking lines seem to buttress the main portico with a 
studied effect of support. and cause the whole buiding 10 
sit securely on the side of the scope. The illusion is 
increased by the want of parallelism between them and the 
main block, so that in perspective their lines vanish to 
different points. You will observe what excelent effect 1s 
obtained by tiling the cornices; how by tnis simple means 
а very strong line may be produced without unduly coarsen- 
ing the mouldings. 

At the next turn of the road the town on the mountain- 
top comes into view with something of a shock. The 
chapel of the Flagellation at this spot has certain good 
points; a life-size Pieta, most «ffectiveiy placed over the 
portico, and some pretty plaster work in the vauit. 

The road now ascends rapidly along the side of a deep 
valley to the Crucifixion chapel, with an interesting. porch 
surmounted by a delicate pierced iron cross, designed to 
silhouette itself against the whiteness of the wall behind, 

The ironwork here is not quite up to the Orta level. It is 
often enriched with bronze ornaments, which have acquired 
an exquisite patina. 

The plan of the Ascension chapel is interesting; an 
elongated octagon within and an ellipse without, to which is 
attached a large portico, a sumptuous piece of Baroque 
design. 

The last chapel of Bernascone’s is very simply planned. 

“Ah, me! what perils do environ the man that meddles 
with” simplicity. It looks so inevitable, and is so full of 
pitfalls. The vaults of the ambulatory are barrels decreas- 
ing both in width and height inwards. sections of a cone, in 
fact; and the arches which separate them follow the lines 
of the pilasters from which they spring, so that an angle 
runs along the soffite, salient for half its circuit, and re- 
entering for the other half, and just disappearing at the apex. 

But we are now at the end of our pilgrimage, which has 
been, I fear, a rather monotonous one. If what I have 
shown to-night should induce any of my hearers to visit 
these remarkable places. in autumn for choice, when the 
loveliness of the Italian hills is almost incredible, I am*con- 
vinced that whatever his opinion of the merits of the archi- 
tecture may he, his visit will not end in disappointment. 
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TOWN PLANNING.* 


By Mr. T. C. HORSFALL. 

F the Housing and Town Planning Bill be passed, and if 
the ¡Local Government Board be willing, every town 
council will possess most of the powers, in relation to 

the laying out of the land over which its town is going to 
extend, which are possessed by the owner of a large estate 
respecting the laying out of his property for building 
purposes. Every town council, if the Local Government 
Board be willing, will have powers respecting the control 
of the width of streets and roads which all landowners do 
not possess. It will, therefore, be possible that new parts 
of towns shall be amply provided with all that towns can 
have to ensure, that their inhabitants shall live healthy and 
happy lives. ‘The’ inhabitants of the old unwho.esome dis- 
tricts Will then realise that pleasant and wholesome dwel- 
lings. with pleasant and who-esome surroundings, exist for 
many of their felow-citizens, and the great and rapid 
improvement of the old parts of towns will probably very 
soon follow the application of the Act. All this is possible. 
But in all towns there are many persons, to whose interest it 
is that unwholesome dwellings shall not be depreciated by 
the competition of wholesome dweilings, and these persons 
have always been represented on town councils. As the 
Bill, if passed, will give town councils more power to 
depreciate bad property (by quickly calling good dwellings 
with wholesome surroundings into existence) than they have 
ever yet possessed, the owners of bad property will have 
stronger reasons than ever for trying to get the largest 
possible amount of representation on town councils. There 
is, therefore, too much reason to fear that not more than a 
very small part of all the good that is possib'e will be done, 
un'ess much more encouragement and help than in the past 
have been given to the best members of town councils, be 
given to them in the future to enable them to use fully all 
the powers which, subject to the good will of the Local 
Government Board, the Act will give them. It has long 
been in the power of every town council to add very greatly 
to the health and happiness of the community which it 
governs, by the full, wise exercise of its powers—as, for 
example, by providing a small playground, with a well- 
trained attendant, within easy reach of every group of 
dwellings. The Housing and Town Planning Bil, it 
passed, will not compel any town council to use all the 
powers which, under the Act, the Local Government Board 
may allow it to use, and the long practice which town coun- 
cils have had in leaving beneficent powers almost unused, 
and the equally long practice which the Local Government 
Board has had in watching them do so, make it probable 
that a very large proportion of town councils wil prefer to 
leave the powers of the new Act little, or not at all, exer- 
esed, and that, when the stimulating influence of its existing 
head ceases to be felt, the Local Government Board will 
watch the continuation of the ruining of our race by un- 
wholesome urban conditions with its inveterate equanimity. 
Then, too, it must be remembered that the new powers 
which town councils may get under the Bill, like all powers, 
may be so used as to do as much harm as good, or even 
more harm than good. We know that the power to make 
town plans has been used in many German, and in some 
Swiss towns, in a way which has made it impossible for 
small houses, each for a single family, to compete with tall 
tenement houses. As a result, rents and the prices of urban 
land are far higher than they are in this country. Should 
the power to make town plans be so used in this country as 
to add the great evils of tall houses, high rents and dear 
urban land to those which already prevail in our towns, ОГ 
should the powers be so used as to substitute those evils 
for the evi's from which we suffer now, we shall have little 
reason for looking back gladly to the passing of the Housing 
and Town Planning Bill, which yet. if fully and wisely 
used, will be one of the most beneficient Bills ever passed. 
I believe that, to ensure that the powers which will be given 
bv the Bill shall he rightly used, it will be necessary that 
all who know what are the evils existing both in our towns 
and in foreign towns, shall do their best to spread their 
| knowledge. and to try to induce all who gain it to take 
‚ part with them in systematic efforts to induce our town 
councils and the Local Government Board to use their new 
powers very fully, but, in doing so. to avoid the mistakes 
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which have been made, and are still being made, abroad. | works on the subject can give us much valuable information. 


]t is, therefore, very desirable that as many persons as can 
be induced to study the subject shall learn what are the 
objects which can be, and ought to be, attained by means 
of town-plans, and what are the methods by which those 
results can be attained and evil results avoided. Fortunately 
for us the whole subject has been verv carefully studied 
during the last thirty years by many German students of 
sociology and members of German municipal authorities. 
By a very fortunate coincidence the results of much of the 
best German investigation have just recently been con- 
veniently summed up in courses of lectures on “Town 
Building," which was begun last year, and are being con- 
tinued this year at the Royal Technical University in Berlin. 
Another lecture needs special mention on account of its very 
great value for Engtish students of town-planning. Bremen 
is the only large German town (a town of 228,000 inhabi- 
tants) which has houses resembling in size those in English 
towns. In the year 1880 its houses contained on an average 
7.1 persons each, while the average for Berlin was 44.9 as 
compared with London 7.9, and England (without London), 
5.8. But Bremen, like London. has been invaded by the 
tenement house, and the average number of inhabitants for 
one house reached 7.6 in 18y0. Bremen has hitherto not 
had detailed town p'ans, but, partly in the hope of prevent- 
ing the further replacement of cottages by tenement houses, 
it is now thinking of preparing them. The address to which 
I have referred is by Professor Dr. Eberstadt, on “Questions 
of Town Extension in Bremen and their General 
Significance." It was delivered to the Association of Archi- 
tects in Bremen, and was published in “ Technisches 
Gemeindeblatt,” on July 5. Dr. Eberstadt has studied the 
housing question very carefully, both in England and 
Germany; he is convinced of the great superiority of 
cottages to tenement houses, and the advice and warning 
which he has given respecting the use of town plans to the 
peop!e of Bremen are as relevant to our needs as to theirs. 
і will translate from the first lecture of the first series of 
Berlin lectures, which is by Professor Joseph Brix, on “The 
Objects of Town Building,” a few sentences which will indi- 
cate what, in the opinion of Germans who have long studied 
the subject, are the most important of those objects. 
Professor ‘Brix says that to the domain of town building, for 
which town plans are needed, belong those parts of 
technical and artistic activity which seek to provide human 
beings with sites for their dwellings in harmony with the 
degree of civilisation attained by them, and to give them all 
that is needed as the foundations of healthy domestic life. 
The task of constructing and completing the individual 
house 15 that of the architect and of the decorator. Fhe 
town builder is concerned only with the questions which rise 
when the mutual relations of the various dwel'ings and other 
buildings required by the community have to be determined. 
The questions which have to be dealt with may be classified 
under the headings Economic, Hygienic, Constructional, 
Administrative, Legislative and, not least important, Artistic 
or ZEsthetic. I shall leave the economic questions un- 
noticed for a few minutes till I have spoken briefly of some 
of the other classes in question. It seems to me almost im- 
possible to distinguish between some hygienic and some 
esthetic considerations. People do not fall sick and have 
their arms or legs broken as the direct result of living in 
towns devoid of beauty, but that the ugliness of a town has 
à bad influence on health, and even on the integrity of 
limbs, in a way so little roundabout that it can hardly be 
wid to be indirect. is clearly indicated by the bitter but 
perfectly just gibe at Manchester of the late Sir William 
Day, a gibe-which could quite as justly be applied to 


Birmingham, Sheffield, Liverpool, and Whitechapel, as to 


Manchester. “Tt is no wonder that drunkenness is so com- 
mon here, for to get drunk is the shortest way out of 
Manchester.” 
| It is unthinkab'e that the diseases caused by drunkenness, 
licentiousness, the underfeeding due directly to betting and 
gambling, shall cease to be very common in our English 
towns, till care is taken that within easy reach of even the 
poorest people there is enough of the beauty of grass and 
flowers, and trees, and of the beauty of architectural effect 
(which Bournville and Port Sunlight have proved that 
cottages can give), to train all town children to the power 
9 enjoying the beauty both of nature and art. 

As to how town plans can enable this to be done. German 


! 
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But it must be borne in mind that the town plan is only 
an instrument for attaining objects which its creators wisn 
to attain. Some years ago the late Mr. Beck, for many 
years the Oberburgermeister of Mannheim, said that it is one 
of the duties of a community to give some compensation to 
the working classes for the smallness of their houses, by 
providing every part of a town with planted walks. shrub- 
berries and playgrounds, and last year the Burgermeister ol 
Gelsenkirchen, Herr. von Wedelstacdt, said that though no 
special laws prescribe it, there has been created tor towns 
the sacred duty of protecting the health of the nation within 
their walls, and of ensuring that workpeople and all citizens 
shall really find a home there, in which life is worth living. 

If this spirit inspires our makers of town plans we shall 
obtain the best kind of beauty in our towns. Care for this 
beauty, care for the provision of the conditions needed to 
make it possible to enjoy the clean pleasure of healthy life, 
has been so terribly neglected in this country that it will be 
hardly possible to give too much attention to the work of 
obtaining as full a measure as possible of beauty for all new 
parts of towns. Professor Brix's remarks respecting. the 
effect of the right formation of streets, of the use of the 
curve when it is appropriate, and the provision and right 
shaping of an adequate number of shrubberies and other 
open spaces should be carefully considered by ail who can 
directly or indirectly influence the preparation ol town 
рап. 

Uther suggestions respecting Ше methods Ly which towns 
can be made beautiful will be found in the second lecture of 
the first course of Berlin lectures, by Professor Felix 
Genzmer. His subject is "Art in Town Building.” A great 
deal of most valuable information as to the lessons respect- 
ing beauty of architectural effect which are to be learnt from 
old German, Italian and French towns, is given in very 
brief space in Professor Genzmer's lecture on the ^ Shaping 
ví Space in Streets and Squares” (first lecture of the second 
Berlin series). Professor Genzmer rightly attributes to the 
breaking with tradition the dulness and monotony of the 
new districts of some of the German towns, the extension 
plans of which were prepared in the early years of the 
revival of town planning. The old towns, which ought to 
have been taken as modeis, were so full of beauty, he says, 
that probably beauty was supposed to be a thing which 
comes of itself. "Powns are, he tells us, the form In stone 
of human culture, the most expressive monument of human 
history. If this is true, it should make those of us who 
are connected with our English manufacturing towns or with 
the industrial parts of London shudder to think of the 
nature of the “culture” in which we share. The Germans 
have now recognised, says Professor Genzmer, that towns 
chiefly serve as dwelling places for beings who are not simply 
earners of money, but who enjoy life and beauty; and, 
following the impulse of their hearts, strive to create for 
their comfortable homes an environment ennobled by art. 
Respecting the protection of health, Professor Brix speaks 
of the need for ensuring that enough light and sunshine shall 
reach all the inhabitants of towns and their dwellings, that 
tree-shaded roads and open spaces shall offer -protection in 
hot weather, that wide spaces of grass shall exist to purify 
the air, that manufactories shall be confined to districts on 
the leeward side of towns, that sites shail be reserved for 
convalescent homes and forest schools, that there shall be 
an abundant supply of playgrounds and playing fields. and 
that too tall houses shall not be used as dwellings. 

Those who wish to study this side of town planning more 
fully will find a perfect treasure house of suggestion in the 
works of Camillo Sitte, of Karl Henrici. and of Professor 
Stuebben, and also in the pages of the monthly magazine, 
“Der Staedtebau,” which is now in its sixth year of publi- 
cation. As Camillo Sitte's book has been translated into 
French, under the stvle of “I7Art de batir les Vi'les,” it 
mav be of service to some persons who cannot read the other 
books. 

Of all the reforms which can be effected bv the help of 
town planning there is certainly no other more important 
than (and I do not think that there is any other as important 
as) the supplying of a sufficient number of playgrounds and 
planted open spaces in the districts chiefly inhabited bv 
workpeople. Let me quote a few words from Americans 
who, after watching the evil wrought in their towns by 
conditions like those existing in many of ours, have 
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fortunately been able to watch also the results of a generous 
supply of playgrounds in at least some of their towns. The 
Rochester Playground League Report for 1908 says, “The 
playground is helping to wipé out the great white plague," 
Mr. Joseph Lee says: “The boy without a playground is 
father to the man without a job." Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
says. "Cut down the school hours one half, and double the 
playground hours, and you will have done more for the 
physical, mental and moral health of young America than 
you ean do by any other possible step. Better a play- 
ground without a schoolhouse, than a schoolhouse without 
a playground.” Miss Jane Adams says: “Every city in the 
United States spends a hundredfold more for juvenile 
reform than is spent in providing means for public recrea- 
tion, and none of us as yet sees the folly and shame of such 
procedure." Our English experience is of the same kind. 
The very able headmistress of a girls’ high school once told 
me that the playing of organised games had dune more to 
make her pupils fair to their comrades and to train them 
in self control and unselfishness than al! the moral and 
eather instruction which she had been able to give them. It 
cannot be doubted that by placing a playground, superin- 
tended by a well-trained attendant, to act as teacher of 
games as well as keeper of order, within reach of every 
child in our towns, we should effect a very great improve- 
ment in the phvsique, the intelligence and conduct of our 
people. ‘The German social reformers who demand a large 
supply of playgrounds in all new parts of towns, do not 
think of combating the weakness and disease due to wrong 
urban conditions simply by providing open spaces for play. 
Thev know that too often town children «lo not know how 
to use them rightly, or have no opportunity of using them. 
They are, therefore, making it obligatory that everywhere 
children shall give one afternoon a week to games in addi- 
поп to two or three hours a week to gymnastics; . and, 
partly by the aid of the vast and active committee for pro- 
moting popular and children’s games, they have trained 
over twenty thousand teachers, men and women, to act as 
leaders of games. 

Respecting building and the provision for traffic, 
Professor Brix urges that no extension of a town should take 
place except with the guidance of a pan prepared to 
provide for the probable needs of the next thirty years. 
This plan shall mark off (1) the land needed for roads. 
streets and. publie open spaces, and (2) the land which mav 
be burnt on. The plan sha!l also divide the whole area 
into districts to be used respectively for residential, business 
and manufacturing purposes. He recommends that, as a 
ru'e, existing roads shall be kept. Respecting economic 
considerations, he savs that while all the other considerations 
of which I have spoken must be attended to, all things must 
be provided as cheaply as possible. Adequate means of 
cheap and rapid transit from dwelling places to workshops 
and to places of recreation must also be provided, so that 
the cost of the dwelling shall bear a right relation to the 
income of the occupant. It is of immense importance that 
all who have any connection with the making of town plans 
shall from the first seek to make impossible the substitution 
of tenement houses for one-family houses. Safeguards must 
also be provided against the rise in the price of urban and 
suburban land, against the Increase in cost of building and 
the consequent increase in rents of houses. Such an increase 
has taken place in most large German towns, and in many 
smaller German towns, in great measure as a result of the 
adoption of wrong principles in the preparation of town 
plans. | 

A very few figures will suffice to indicate the terrible 
prevalence of the tall tenement house in German towns, and 
the comparative smallness of our English dwellings. The 
average population of a house in Berlin is over 77; in 
Breslau, Koenigsberg, Chemnitz. Stettin, Dresden, and 
Madgeburg about 30; in London about 7.6; and in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds and Liverpool. from 
3 or 6. The difference between the price of urban and 
suburban land here and in Germany is remarkably great. 
Mr. Pohlman. who has lived both in Germany and in 
England, says that although London is a much larger city 
than Berlin. the cost of land at distances of from three to 
ten miles from the centre of Berlin is from three to ten times 
as much as that of land at corresponding distances from 
the centre of London, and Mr. Boehmert ("Der Staedtebau,” 
February, 1909). says that land costs as a rule four or five 
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times as much in German towns as in English towns of the 
same population. The rents and the selling prices of a 
given area or cubic space of dwellings are also much higher 
in large and small towns in Germany than in English towns 
of similar size, and rents in German towns rise as the 
income of the population rises in a way unknown in this 


| country. The high rents lead to terrible overcrowding in 
most large towns. Professor Fuchs, of Tuebingen, has 


stated that while of six million dwellings in this country, 
| three millions have five or more rooms, four-fifths of the 

dwellings їп the large towns of Prussia have not more than 
' three rooms. - There is, as we know, much overcrowding in 
London, but while there about 300,000 live in dwellings 
each of only one room, in smaller Berlin, 700,000 live in 
dwellings of that size. It is not only the poorer part of the 
working class which in Germany suffers from insufficiency 
of space in its dwellings. In many towns al] classes up tu 
tne well-to-do middle class are compelled by the high leve! 
of rents to restrict the number of the rooms they occupy to 
a much greater extent than are the corresponding classes 
here. | 

li similar evils are not to be created by town plann ng here, 
the causes of the evils which have been created in Germany 
must be known and avoided. I venture, therefore, to call 
attention to some of the causes of the dearness of dwellings 
which are operant in Germany. Houses are sure to be 
made dearer than they would otherwise be: (1) If the land 
on which they stand is of high price; (2) If an unneces- 
sarily large quantity of material or an unnecessarily high 
quality of material or of workmanship has to be used in their 
construction ; (3) lf for any reason they are so large that 
buc few persons can provide the capital needed for their 
construction; and (4) If, either on account of houses being 
of great size, or because the area on which new houses 
can be built is restricted bv municipal or other regulations, 
only a comparatively small number can be built at the same 
time. 

All these causes of dearness are operant in German towns 
and suburbs. Land needed for sites is very dear; houses are 
so ta!] that the lower storeys have to be very substantially 
built, and an amount of material, far in excess of what 1s 
necessary for the enclosing walls of our cottages, has to be 
used; because the dwellings are so high, many staircases 
with wide steps and of fireproof construction and fireproof 
separating walls are needed, with the result that the tenement 
house of the newest type Is so large and costly that com- 
paratively few persons can afford to build houses. It may 
be added that the building regulations of (German towns, 
which are the complement of town plans, prohibit the 
building of dwellings on any street until the street is ready 
for trafic. Dear land has so much influence in aggravating 
the bad influence of other causes of the dearness of German 
houses that it is desirable that its own causes should be 
known. There is only one real cause for dearness of land 
in towns, viz., excessive use. It is because the acre of land 
provides habitations for a much larger number of persons in 
German towns than in English towns that land is so much 
dearer there than here. The average number of inhabitants 
per acre is in Berlin about 180; and in London about 62. 

The excessive use of land in German towns is the direct 
result of the adoption of a wrong principle in the prepara- 
tion of the town plan. For reasons too numerous. to be 
mentioned here, the German municipalities, instead of pro- 
viding that only those streets through which there will be 
much traffic and those in which the buildings will be either 
the dwellings of well-to-do persons, or public buildings, 
must be wide, have prepared plans which make great width 
necessary for nearly all residential streets. 74 feet, 85 feet, 
and rr2 feet are common widths in German towns for streets 
through which little traffic passes, while in English towns 
manv streets through which much traffic passes are not more 
than 36 or 39 feet wide. it is obvious that if a street, the 
cost of the land and construction. of which has to be 
defraved by the persons who build on each side of it, be 
wide and expensively sewered and paved, the houses built on 
i: must be tall and deep, as no occupant of one small dwel- 
ling could afford to рау rent which included adequate 
interest on the cost of his house, its site and half the width 
of the road. Tall, deep houses with back and side biocks 
have, therefore, had to be built on the wide German streets. 
and they enable such large sums to be received in rents from 
the use of their comparatively small sites that, whenever the 
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by-laws allow such houses to be erected, if the town is one 
of increasing population, land becomes very dear as soon 
as the fact that tenement houses may be built on it is known. 
The tall house containing many families—which thus has a 
very bad effect of making land dear—is far less wholesome 
than the cottage, both for its occupants and for the rest of 
the inhabitants. It is far less wholesome for its occupants 
hecause it is more difficult for the majority of them to reach 
the open air, and because many of its rooms are not nearly 
so accessible to light and air as are those of a cottage. It 
is far less who!esome for the rest of the inhabitants of the 
town, because it interferes with the supply of light and air 
to other dwellings far more than do cottages. While it is 
admitted by all that the building of tall houses raises the 
rent and price of land, it is often asserted that this raising 
of the rent and price of land does not necessari!y raise the 
rents of each separate dwelling, since the cost of the site of 
a dwelling forms but a small portion of the total cost of 
the dwelling, and by adding one storey or several storeys 
to the height of the house, the cost of the site is distributed 
over so many dwe.lings that the extra cost of the land due 
to increased use is more than neutralised. This statement 
is fallacious. The addition of storeys beyond the number 
customary in any given locality raises the cost of ail land 
round the sites of the tall houses, and thus adds greatly 
to the cost of roads, parks, p'aygrounds and public gardens, 
and the sites of schools and other public buildings, and thus 
increases the amount of the rate and, consequently, the rent, 
payable by the occupant of every dwelling in the district. 
Even if the greater part of the increment of value of land 
due to the excessive use of land, either by the building of 
tall houses or of a large number per acre of cottages, were 
recovered by a rate on the increment, the rate could not 
nearly compensate the community for the heavy outlay 
imposed on it through the raised price of the land, and the 
community receives no Compensation at all for the injury to 
its health «lue to the same cause. 

Other causes of the dearness of German houses (causes 
which are not operative in this country), such as the 
influence of the German Grundbuch system for officially 
recording the ownership and the degree of indebtedness of 
every plot of ground, and the influence of the predominance 
given in (German town councils to owners of houses and 
land, are very fully and lucidly discussed by Professor 
Eberstadt in his “Die Spekulation im  neuzeitlechen 
Staedtische,” his “Die Staedtische Rodenparzellerung in 
England und ihre Vergleichung mit deutschen Einrich- 
tungen," and his “Handbuch des Wohnungswesens und der 
Wohnungsfrage." 

These valuable books must, however, be left unnoticed 
here, as I wish to pass on to cause No. 3 on my list, viz., 
the difference between English and German rents of dwel- 
lings. This question has received far less attention from 
German students of housing than it seems to me to deserve. 
I have already given figures which show that, as a rule, the 
German house contains far more persons than does the 
English house, but the figures’ which I have quoted do not 
give a true idea of the difference of size between the 
majority of the new houses now being built in Germany, and 
those now being built in this country. A large proportion of 
the new houses built in most of the large German towns are 
larger than used to be built there, while the average house 
in England does not, except in London, hold more persons 
than did the average English house of twenty years ago. 
Probably the new house in large German towns to-day con- 
tains on an average at least a dozen households whilst the 
average English house if London be left out of account. 
contains only 1.08 households. or 5.2 persons. 

The cost of a cottage for one English working-class 
family ranges from £150 to £250, and the average may be 
taken as £200. The cost in Germany of the tenement for 
each working-class family is not less than £200, so that 
the average cost of the house containing twelve tenements 
may be taken at £2.400. Obviously, even if the popula- 
tion of England contained only the same proportion of 
persons with a given amount of capital, as did that of 
Germany, there would be a vastly larger number of persons 
in it able at any given moment to expend £200 on the build- 
ing of a house, if the need for new dwellings existed, than 
there would be in the German population of persons with 
02.400 to spare for the building of a house. Hence, other 
things being equal, the need for a large number of dwellings 
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must be more rapidly supplied in this country than in 
Germany, and rents are not likely to be raised in the same 
degree here as in Germany by a short supply of new dwel- 
lings, and the price of land is not likely to be raised here, 
as it is being raised there. by the rising rents of dwellings. 

But other things are not equal in the two countries. 
When in Prussia, a town plan is prepared and adopted, as 
I have already mentioned, no houses may be built on the 
new streets until those streets are nearly completed; and 
thus the rate at which the needs for new houses can be 
supplied is still more retarded, and the rents of the houses 
are raised, and, consequently, the price of land raised also 
by the absence of competition in a way unknown here. In 
this country any number of new streets can be got ready to 
receive new lines of cottages in a very short time. 
Another cause (No. 4 of my list), both of the dearness of 
German houses and for the slowness of the rate at which 
they can be built, is that in Germany far greater precau- 
tions are needed to guard against the danger of fire and of 
collapse in the case of tall buildings than are needed for 
cottages. That the German civic authorities have taken 
even more care than we believe to he necessary to guard 
against these dangers can be seen from the íact that they 
require two thick walls for all but the highest storeys of 
tenement houses, fire-walls to separate each house from its 
neighbours, and an amp'e supply of wide, fire-proof stair- 
cases for every house. “There is great danger that the evil 
which could be caused by the wrong use of town planning 
in this country promote the building of tall houses. and the 
raising of rent, and the price of land may be greatly 
underestimated in this country. Many English people who 
study the condition of the inhabitants of Ge.man towns. 
finding that the poorer inhabitants are much ‘better clad 
and much ceaner, both in their attire and their persons 
than the corresponding classes in our towns, and seeing, 
too, that the German tenements are cleaner and neater than 
English town cottages, may easily attribute all this 
superiority to the influence of the German method of hous- 
ing, and, therefore, indirectly to the German method of 
using town plans They may at least suppose that the evils 
of that method are far less serious than they have been said 
to be. But this would be a great mistake. 

It must be remembered that Germany was nearly a 
centurv in advance of England in bringing the influence of 
svstematic dav school training to bear on the mass of the 
peop'e. In many parts of Germany compulsory continua- 
tion schools have maintained and strengthened the effects of 
the day school. and for the last ten or twelve years the 
systematic use of shower baths in elementary schools has 
established a much higher standard of cleanliness of person 
and clothing for German children than has been reached by 
English children. Moreover, the military training received 
bv more than half the whole number of German youths (one 
effect of which is popularly said to be that the youth learns 
to wash behind his ears) has maintained for the adult popu- 
lation the habits of cleantiness and orderliness created by the 
elementary school. 

The teaching of housewifery has been much more general 
іп Germany than here, and although а vast quantity of 
alcohol is drunk in 'Germany, drunkenness on the part of 
men is much less common, and, on the part of women, very 
much less common than in this country. In consequence 
of all these differences, German workpeople are better fitted 
to contend with the evils of tall houses, insufficient: house 
room, and overcrowding than our English workpeople 
would be. In spite of the much better training. many of 
them suffer much from lack of cleanliness, the death rate 
in their towns is much higher than in ours. and the rate of 
infant mortalitv is verv much higher there than here. [t is 
quite certain that if the population and the municipal 
governments of a large English town and a large German 
town were interchanged—say those of Hamburg and Man- 
chester—that English people placed in the tall German 
houses would Jive miserably and die rapidly, while the new 
German rulers of Manchester, by clearing small open spaces 
for plavgrounds, and training children to use them, bv 
creating numerous town gardens, and planting with trees all 
streets and squares where it was possible to find space for 
them would soon make the poorer districts of Manchester 
much healthier and much less hideous than thev are at 
present. Professor E.  Hoegg, quoted by Professor 
Eberstadt., speaking of Bremen, says: “However badly a 
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street may have been planned it will always have a much 
pleasanter effect if in it we see across front gardens full of 
red flowers, and under shady trees, соон two-storeved 
houses, perhaps with red tiled roofs, and covered with 
creepers, than is given by smart, over-decorated tenements 
ot the Berlin pattern, six storeys in height, in a dusty street, 
much too wide for the houses which line it. 

We can learn from Germany most important lessons with | 
regard to residential streets, at any rate with regard to 
residential streets in those parts of towns where the houses 
are needed chiefly for families with small incomes; but the 
lessons to be learnt are mostly as to what kind of action 
should be avoided. ‘But we can also learn from Germany 
tue positive lesson that the town plan shouid prescribe that 
residential streets must run in the direction waich makes 
it most easy to provide the chief rooms of every dwelling 
with abundant sunshine. From Port Sunlight, Kar: а 
Hampstead and the Co-operative colonies we should learn 
the lessous that the town plan and by-laws must keep land 
cheap by the restriction of the number of houses per acre of 
land, and by keeping down paved roads to the width which 
is really necessary. Two of the uses made of town plans in 
Germany are w holly good, and should certainly be adopted 
here. In German town plans every street through whieh it is 
believed that much trathe wil! pass. is laid ot sufficient width 
for the expected amount of trafic. so that the Mhabitants 
of German towns are spared that most useless kind of 
expenditure on which in this country millions of pounds 
have been wasted, the purchase, at very high prices, of the 
property on one side of a street only a few vears old, for 
the purpose of giving to the street the width which every 
man of experience knew from the beginning would soon be 
necessary, In the case of streets which it is believed. will 
have much trafhe througn them eventually, ‘but heh are 
not likely to be very much used for some vears, the street 
taid down with sufficient width between its two lines of 
buildings for the needs of the largest amount of traffic 
expected, but only the width of road immediately needed 
is paved, and the builders of houses have to provide front 
gardens, and surrender them for incorporation in the street 
when the first paved portion of the street is found insufficient 
for the developing trafe. “Phe Housing and Town Planning 
Bill apparently does give town councils and the Local 
Government Board the power to create different districts ; 
but as great ingenuity must have been needed у 
Prussian munie ipal authorities to find in the "Street Lines 
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and Bulding Lines Act of 1873" the power to create 
"zones," or districts of the kind, it is possible that our 


English town clerks may be able to discover that the Bill 
gives town Councils the same power. Tt is a most useful 
power, both for the purpose of protecting the amenity of 
residential districts oe has already been referred to), 
and also for that of preventing all the land in a town or 
suburb from being raised m the price by the large use which 
it may be necessary to make of some part of the land. 

For instance, if in one part of a town it is desirable to 
allow the erection of very tall warehouses, a'l the adjoining 


district. in which warehouses might eventual'v be built, 
would be made dearer, in different degrees and In some 


parts. so much dearer as to make it impossible to erect 
dwellings there, although this might be necessary for the 
public welfare. If the town plan created a district next to 
the warehouse district in which oniy two-storeved buildings 
might be burt, the price raised by the influence of the ware- 
houses would not pass over into it. It is probably impossi- 
ble to tell vet whether the power given by the “Tex 
Adickes” to the munteipal authority of Frankfort-on- Main, 
viz., the power to pool the land of the various owners in a 


new district. and redistribute it among them, deducting 


from it the land needed for streets and other public pur- 
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will be needed here. 


poses, No direct use has been made 
of the law in Frankfort, and vet the law has been very 
useful, as it has made land owners very amenable to the 


suggestion of the authorities, and has greatly facilitated the 
task of inducing them to make reasonab:e agreements with 
each other. Hessen, Baden and Hamburg, and the Swiss 
towns Zurich and Basel, have all given their town councils 
thre power which is given to the town council of Frankfort 
by the “Lex Adickes.” and the last official Prussian Hous. 
ing Bill contained a clause allowing al! towns to obtain the 
PONCE: 
As in future a portion of a playground and some planted 
open space ought to be made as necessary a part of every 
town dwelling as a portion of a street now is, an addition to 
the Housing “and Town Planning Bill enabling town coun- 
cils to make every builder of dwellings contribute land, or 
the value of land, to a playground and shrubbery would he 
very useful. 
SES 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Sanatorium, Aldenham School. Herts., is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues, patent Manchester 
erates, exhaust roof and special inlet ventilators. supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother. of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


THe roller skating craze shows no signs of abatement, and 
many new permanent rinks are being constructed. Ideal 
materials for walls and roofs are Uralite and Asbestone. 
manufactured at Higham, in Kent. by the British Uralite 
Company, who have been successful in securing a number 
of contracts. That enterprising company. has recently 
placed on the market a solid plaster-asbestos partition. 


“A FOUNTAIN PEN without a fault” accurately. describes the 
Waterman's Ideal, which the writer of this note has had an 
use for many years. Tt requires no coaxing, but starts to 
write immediately the nib touches the paper. It has never 
leaked or given the writer the least trouble. and it works 
to-day—-after daily use for many vears—as well as ever it 
Never was money hetter spent than in purchasing this 
pen. and the writer's advice to every reader of this journal 
who ever puts pen fo paper is—purchase a Waterman’ 

Ideal Fountain Pen. Tt only costs ros. 6d.—in se’f-filling 
form, known as Waterman s Ideal Pump filling Pen, the 
charge is 12s, 6d.—hut, of course, can be obtained in more 
elaborate casing at higher prices. 


— 


A COSTLY reredos and altar are to be erected in the 
Episcopal Cathedral at St. Louis, U.S.A., which claims to 
be one of the oldest Gothic structures situated west of the 
Mississippi River. They have been designed by Messrs. 
Tully and Clark, archites ts, of that city, and the reredos— 
to be built e ntirelv of Caen stone—will stand 32 feet high, 
and occ ` š the whole width of the east end of the choir. 
Very much of the same composition as are the high altar 
screens of = Albans Abbey and Winchester Cathedral. 
the central feature will be а seu Iptured representation ol 
the crucified Christ, whilst in three tiers will occur ornately 
carved and gromed niches (so in all), in each of which will 
be a figure representing a saint or martyr. Immediately 
over the altar—which is to be of marble—wtl be à 
sculptured group. The work—towards the expense of which 
an anonymous donor has given Z;5,ooo—has been piaced in 
hands of Messrs. Harry Hems and ‘Sons, and will he 
carried out in their studios in Exeter. 
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COMPETITION REFORM. prs 


EW arcnitects can profess to be indifferent to the 
subject of architectural competitions, for nearly all, 
in one way or another, are interested. At the present 

moment some ot the best-known men in the profession are 
fighting both in open and limited competitions, and we shall 
snortly know whether real merit has succeeded in the open 
competition for the Cardiff museum or the limited competi- 
tion for the Civil Engineers” new building; that is to say, 
merit as we each individually understana it—for the out- 
standing merit which is discovered by assessors is often less 
patent to others. Everyone of eminence in the profession 
appears to have been drawn into competition, with the 
single exception of Mr. Norman Shaw, however much they 
may profess to dislike it, and no well accredited reputation 


tor a special class of work appears to secure for its author - 


the right to obtain commissions without the penalty of 
commission, if we may judge from the issue at Cardiff. If 
ever a firm of architects had earned, through years of 
labour directed by the most signal ability, the right of 
appointment to an important new building, it was surely 
the case of Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards for the Carditf 
Museum, and so strongly did the assessors feel about it that 
they did their best to obtain for those gentlemen the 
legitimate reward of their talent. We can quite under- 
stand the unwillingness of certain architects to enter such 
a competition, but it.shows how keen architects are in these 
affairs that no less than 139 applications were received for 
conditions, so that it is not too much to expect over a 
hundred designs. Who will enter such à competition with 
even chances against the architects of the Cardiff Municipal 
Buildings? Another indication of the overmastering deter- 
mination of architects to prosecute their chances in every 
direction. is, that in the Workington competition we have 
members of the Institute competing successfully in a 
struggle which had been barred by the authority of the 
Institute, and cases like this are not singular in which the 
lack of cohesion in their efforts prevents architects obtain- 
ing any far-reaching reform. The meeting of the Institute 
on Monday next, January 3, will see the presentation of the 
revised regulations for architectural competitions, when they 
will be formally moved for adoption, and we may here note 
some of the salient points. 

In the first paragraph the words proposed to be added 
affect the continuance of the jury system, for they state. that 
“In works of great architectural importance, or of a highly 
technical character, it is desirable that a jury of three 
assessors be appointed." 

The next addition is “Answers to Questions by one 
‘competitor must be communicated to all.” There are, of 
course. varying degrees of intelligence to be catered for, 
and when the conditions state that the building in a view 15 
to be so many inches across, there is sure to be pro- 
pounded the conundrum as to whether this measurement 
applies to the building or to the whole picture. So that 
it may be needful to state a condition fully a second time. 

In view of former competitions for certaim buildings at 
Liverpool, it is well to have it laid down that no promoter 
or assessor of a competition should compete or assist a 
competitor, or act as architect for the proposed work. 

No. 4 paragraph indicates r-16th scale as large enough 
for the drawings as a general rule. This is a good addition. 

Opinion will, perhaps, ће divided as to the addition to 
No. s, which recommends definitely open competition for 
public works involving the expenditure of public monev. 

The false show which is made bv offering a premium 
which has to merge in the commission of the successful 


architect is struck at in No. 8. and we hope this will be 
enforced. 
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No. 10 aims at the suppression of ghosts. We do not 
know that this will prove of much practical value, though 
it may cost competitors more outlay. It is possible nine- 
tenths of the artistic work of the day is done by ghosts, 
whether for architects or furniture and decorative firms. 
The poor ghosts will, we fear, continue to suffer! 

A good, strong note is found in No. 13: “The setting 
aside of the assessor’s award for any other reason constitutes 
a breach of faith on the part of the promoters. 

All this points generally in the right direction. But we 
must all remember that loyalty to the spirit of these con- 
ditions is an essential element of success, and we do not 
think that even those who are outside the ranks of the 
Institute should hesitate to help forward a proper treat- 
ment of the profession 'by subscribing to the conditions. 


— —— AA — 
IDEAL HOME. 


HE word “ideal” has been much misapplied, and its real 
meaning greatly misunderstood. As applied to the 
home, it is obvious that ideality may be taken to 

include a good many things both practical and artistic; 
and also that what may count as ideality for one will not 
do so for another. We may at once state that we are 


THE 


entirely at issue with ideality as expressed in almost every 
conspicuous instance of its application as to model villages, 


Rampyndene, erected 1699. From “The Growth of the English 
House." (Batsford). 


garden cities, and ideal settlements of simple homes to-day. 
The ideality expressed in these instances may have existed 
in the thoughts of the promoters, but we are bound to 
say we have not yet met with the expression of an ideality 
in this direction which would fit in with our own views 
on the subject. The most conspicuous, the most successful; 
the most enterprising, and, on the whole, the most pleasing 
of all essays in ideal homes of a simple kind on a large 
scale is, perhaps, that of Port Sunlight; and, so far as 
we are able to judge, it owes its value to the breadth and 
generosity of view and sympathy with the art of architec- 
ture of its originator, Mr. W. Н. Lever, М.Р. Not only 
were the whole practical conditions of the scheme well 
thought out, but the ablest architects in the. country were 
enlisted in the service, and no one can complain that there 
was any lack of catholicitv of view about the whole scheme. 
Yet from our point of view, the very vital and essential 
element of such a scheme is largelv wanting. Simplicity 
and economy have not apparently dominated the design 
of everything so that thev should appear as inherent and 
valuable factors in the scheme. So it is with the much- 
advertised garden suburb at Hampstead. In that case. 
evervthing nearlv is suggestive of the economy which 15 
indulged in by the speculative builder, and not the economy 
of materials and of features which would be imposed 
by the architect who is a real artist. So in regard to the 
first exhibition at Letchworth. About half-a-dozen designs 
at most probably showed anv true feeling of that kind of 
simplicity and economy which may be allied to real art. 
And at Bournville and other places we note the same thing. 
The charm of the beautiful old buildings is missing, and 
we find hardly anywhere a reliance on the qualities of good 
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A liouse ai Wimbiedon. 


proportion and outline, and durable, beautiful materials for 
the architectural effect. 

We are aware that the essentials of art in simple cottage 
or house buildings are not those by which an architect can 
hope to make an appeal to the public. It is the ornamental 
barge-board rather than the outline of the gable—the trim- 
mings round the window rather than its shape and position 
in the wall space—the fussiness and unrest of a building 
rather than its breadth and quietness which appeal to the 
public. The architect who aims to do really good work, 
and who will run all risks to do it, carries his life in his 
hand, and is likelv to lose his chances of commission 
altogether 1 he insists on his art in opposition to the wishes 
of his client. We know of certain architects who main- 
tain there is always a wav to please one's client and one- 
self as well; but we believe there are only too many cases 
where such canny compromises are impossible. Only the 
other day an architect showed us a delightful design for 
a house of some four thousand pounds outlay, which was 
no sooner agreed upon as a basis for execution, than the 
client sat down and weat over everv measurement of window 
and door and wall space, and altered everything into a 
finality of despair for art! It is the veriest absurdity to 
call in an architect, or artist. and then steadily set to work 
to ignore his advice. Such action with a lawver, or a 
doctor, evervone would agree to be a waste of fees, and 
we should advise architects always to insist upon our point 
of view, short of professional extinction! A building is 
only a picture in stone or plaster, or tile or brick (or 
ferro-concrete !), and the architect should be allowed to paint 
it in his own way. In so far as hé is hindered and thwarted 
in this, we may measure the amount of esteem which is 
felt for him bv his client. 

Those of us who are interested in 
the development of the art of 
architecture are bound to feel that 
it «becomes increasingly needful to 
help towards the discrimination of 
quality. For various reasons (obvi- 
ous enough to those who want to 
make journalism pav) it is almost 
impossible to hold aloft unflinch- 
ingly the Banner of artistic 
righteousness; nor is it possible to 
pretend to an infallibility of 
judgment. But occasionally we 
may try to be purists, and make a . 
show of quality, which may do. 


something to indicate a higher 
level of attainment. The present 


activity in house building and the 
great amount of illustrated literature 
on the subject are doing something 
to obscure the true values of the best 


А Country Housa- Back View 
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work. In our issue to-day we have collected a few examples 
which represent something better than the average mass 
of ill-considered effect all around us. There is a large 
amount of good work being done, but it is as a drop in 
the ocean of the bad, and will, we fear, only win its way 
to greater favour by comparatively few and isolated efforts. 

As the subject of Ideal Homes, as here treated, is intended 
for the benefit of the public, into the hands of whom we 
hope many copies of this number will find their way, w>? 
Wish to say something on this subject of Ideality before 
describing the illustrations now published, 

It must be obvious to everyone that the recognition of 
what constitutes ideality in building must precede any 
scttled judgment on any particular buildings. As, for 
instance, we publish to-day a delightful little house which 
might not be considered ideal amongst those who object 
Very much to bed-rooms on the ground floor. We saw a 
clever plan for a five-hundred-pound house the other day, 
which might not be thought ideal by those who object to 
having four sitting-room Spaces, four bed-rooms, and a bath- 
room, etc., crowded into the small area which is possible 
in a building at that price. Nor would a plan for a house 
of this size be considered ideal by some people if it pro- 
vided only one large sitting-room and a hall parlour. Then, 
quite. reasonably, some people's ideality is dependent on 
gaiety and brightness of effect, whilst, for others, it depends 
on sobriety of colour and strong contrasts of light and shade. 
For purely artistic effect, the architect might love some 


dark corners, whilst his client might desire the full light 
of dav in every corner. To run counter to the wishes of 
one's client in matters like this would surely be unwise. 
Thus ideality for one is not ideality for all, and the attain- 
ment of our ideal can only mean the getting of the best 


À House at Wimbledon. 
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results. under given condi- 

tions. If à client wants a 
certain number of rooms, 
and is willing to have them 
small, the architect will 
attain the nearest approach 
to ideality in the design by 
treating thé rooms so as to 
secure the fullest advantage 
of size and ‘space, and by 
avoiding any ‘crowding’ of 
useless features and detai's 
into too small a space. We 
cannot consider ideality to 
depend on the type of plan, 
the style of architecture, or 
the cost of the work, so far 
as the architect. ie con- 
cerned; but, it must not be 
forgotten that all the idea- 
lity the client looks for may 
be economy of production, 
or good ventilation, con- 
venience of service, or some 
other of the details which 
are only a part of, the perfect ONE 

home. It has often been pointed out that the completest 
understanding between architect and client as to what the 
client wants is essential to success, but it is the duty of the 
architect to point out where the limits of a client’s desires 
must be set. The ideality of a home must lie in its entire 
suitability to the reasonable wants of a client endowed with 
the greatest artistic qualities. We can all quote out of 
our own experience facts which bear on the question of 
successful design. We know of a client who never fails 
to sing the praises of his architect, and we know it is 
essentially because of his thoughtful planning and excellent 
care for the successful carrying on of the domestic economy 
of the household; the art of the thing is only by-the-way 
and unimportant to him. We also know of a client with a 
most delightful house from aa artistic point of view, but he 
appears to remember onlv the carelessness of the architect as 
to selection of kitchen range and other small details. From 
à correspondence in the “Yorkshire Post" some vears ago, 
one might gather that the provisions of ample cupboard space 
would save the reputation of any architect ! 

The question naturally arises whether ideality is a thing 
which can be explained or exhibited, and perhaps it is true 
that it can only be so from the architect's point of view, ала 
not from that of the general public. Exterior fussiness and 
interior ingenuity would probably be the things to make 
the strongest appeal to the public; but whatever the size, 
or style, or type, or cost, of a building, the architect is 
only to be satisfied hy the art with which a convenient 
and appropriate plan is built up with artistic effect so that 
the great qualities of all good architecture are apparent in 
outline anl mass, in proportion and «letail, and in the 
emphasis of some true distinction. Ideality is only to be 
measured by these things so far as architecture is con- 
cerned, and many a large and costly house is an utter failure, 
whilst hundreds of small and simple houses exhibit something 
of those ideal qualities which constitutes the glory of a Gothic 
cathedral or an Italian palace. 

Though the illustrations we publish to-dav are merely such 
records as a weekly paper can produce at short notice from 
the great quantity of houses nearly or recently completed, and 
represent fairly well the capacity of the various architects, 
we think we may claim that it would, be difficult to find 
an equivalent value in the output of a similar number of 
the better-class of architects jm any other country. ‘They 


all suggest to us something of that ideal quality of country 
house desi 


Entrance топ 


#esign which is so well appreciated amongst the best | 


rchiteets. They" aye” all obvioúsly founded on 
and: vet each. possesses some mark of the 


English ‘a 
tradition, 
individuali 
design in collected examples like this lies in the fact that 
we could ‘have published scores more of an equally good 
average quality bv other architects. The difficulty in 
raising: the standard of architecture even to this level is 
that the general public have no means of discriminating 
between súeh-and the great preponderance of bad work which 
5 being done, not only by speculative builders, but also by 


architects themselves, many of whom will, we suppose, be 
registered” before long as being good enough artists to be 
Worthy of th 


e name of architect. 
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ty of.each artist. "But the encouraging sign ot 


A Moorland House 


Rossendale, Ilkley. W. Rupert Davison, Architect. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 
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COTTAGE, BARTON-ON-SEA, 
HANTS. | 
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NIVEN AND WIGGLESWORTH, Architects. 
This pleasing cottage has been recently built at Barton-on- 
Sea, a Village near Bournemouth, within sight of the Isle 
of Wight. The cottage lies alongside a dell, which leads 
down to the sea, and the sea can be seen from the upper 
windows. “The walls are built of local bricks, whitewashed 
over, so that the joints do not appear at some little distance. 
The roof is an excellent example of reed thatch, by Mr. 
Cowell, of | Soham, and helps to give a sturdy vigour to 
the design. The porch and loggia timbers, where exposed, 
are of oak. 


HOUSE AT HODDESDON/ 


M. H. BAILLIE Scott, Architect. 
THE conditions as to site and aspect of this house are the 
reverse of that at Wimbledon? and suggested the placing of 
the house near the road, with the outlook over the garden 
at the back, the kitchen premises, in this case, being on 
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Rossendale, Ilkley. W. Rupert Davison, Architect. 
“Described on Page 473. 
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the road side of the building. "Whilst the Wimbledon house 
is a grey house relieved by half-timber work, this is a red 
house built of narrow bricks, and with a tiled roof, but 
its redness is of a kind which will soon be toned down by 
the weathering of its materials. | 

The illustrations of this and the Wimbledon house 
illustrate the futility of the stock plans for houses, so 
often employed in places when the varying conditions as to 
aspect and prospect alone demand a change of plan. 
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ROSSENDALE, ILKLEYY 


W. Rupert Davison, Architect. 


Tuis house has been built on a delightful woodland site 
at Ilkley, Yorks. On the north side the view embraces a 
glorious panorama of typical Wharfdale scenery, while the 
view to the south is of the wild and open moor, with its 
beautiful effects of light and shade, and colour. The walls 
are of rrin. brickwork, roughcast outside, and in conse- 
quence of the somewhat exposed position of the ‘house, the 
windows are all fitted with metal casements, and ўїп. lead 
glazing, supplied by Messrs. Plumb Brothers, London. The 
walls are finished in a delicate cream tone, which blends 
well with the purple tone of the Broseley tile roof. Elm 
weather-boarding has been introduced in the entrance gable, 
and the remainder of the external woodwork is painted 
white. The internal woodwork is stained a warm brown 
colour, including the open timber ceilings. The walls are 
distempered a cream colour, and the window-frames painted 
white. The reception-rooms have pitch-pine wood-block 
floors, stained brown and polished. Red-glazed tiles have 
been used to window-cills, fire-places, etc., and the red 
quarry tile window-cills, highly beeswaxed, are verv 
effective. АН the rooms are fitted with Messrs. Bratt, 
Colbran's “heaped fires," and to this we may ascribe the 
fact that this is one of the very few ‘houses in the district 
free from smoky chimneys. The chimney-caps are finished 
in thin courses of local stone. The plan has been designed 
so as to obtain something of the convenience and variety 
Which is usually found only in a house of much larger 
dimensions. The entrance porch and vestibule are so 
arranged that they act as a good screen to the hall, so 
that the service from the kitchen to the front door does 
not pass through the hall, whilst the gentlemen's lavatory 
ıs also entered from the porch. The service from the 
kitchen to the two entertaining-rooms is very direct, and 
does not pass through the hall. A verandah and balcony 
were desired to command the views over the moor, ani 
these have produced an agreeable feature in the elevations. 
The kitchen offices are as large and convenient as the 
outlay would allow. The architect is W. Rupert Davison, 


An Electric Wall Light, S.S. “Orvieto.” 
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Carved Work in Silver Greywood Panelling in the Lounge, S.S. 


"Orvieto." A. N. Pren‘ice, Architect. 


6. Duke Street, Adelphi, and the builder is Mr. L. T. 
Learovd, of 7, Church Street, Ilkley. 


S.S. *ORVIETO" INTERIORS 


ANDREW М. PRENTICE, Architect. 


THE better sort of hotel building is becoming more and 
more reflective of the comfort and simplicity of home life, 
and the change which has come over hotel design may 
also be noted in the design of ships' interiors. Mere 
gorgeousness is now eschewed in the best designs, and the 
ideal of the enterprising steamship company might be now 
described as the rich simplicity which would be found in 
a large country house. No better illustration of this could 
be found than in the entertaining apartments of the new 
steamship " Orvieto,” which has just left on her first voyage. 
This is the latest, and, we think, the most successful ship 
interior design which Mr. A. N. Prentice has undertaken. 
The pleasant sobriety of tone and colour in the smoking- 
room, the refined decorative effect of the wood panel!ing to 
be found in the walls of the lounge, the dainty charm of the 
music-room, and the spacious simplicity of the dining-saloon 
are qualities which are only to be realised by an inspection 
of the ship itself. But we had time before the ship sailed 
to obtain impressions of the general design of two of the 
chief entertaining spaces, amd our readers will not find them 
inappropriate in our present record of Ideal Homes. for, 1n 
some respects thev are an indication of that kind of archt- 
tectural value which Mr. Prentice has known so well how 
to impart to his country-house designs. The smoking-room 


indeed suggests a capital scheme for the billiard-room of 


an ordinary house. We give some notes on the materials 
and treatment. a 
The lounge is executed in stained sycamore, or suver 
erey wood." most of the panels being veneered on mahogany. 
The carving is treated in a free Georgian style, the a 
boards having interesting specimens of face treatment. | 
ironwork and the dome plaster-work were in the hands о 
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Bungalow at Shortlands. 


the Bromsgrove Guild, the panelling, etc., by Н. Н. 
Martyn and Co., Ltd., of London and Cheltenham. 
Descent is made from the lounge to the dining-saloon 
by means of a staircase having a wrought-iron balustrade 
carried out in French style. The newels are especially 
good samples of modern hammered ironwork. The whole 
of this saloon is panelled in mahogany, painted white. The 
carving is after 
the lines of Chip- 
pendale. the ceil- 


ig being plain, 
with the exception 
of enriched ribs 
of a very free 
treatment. The 
sideboard also 


was designed by 
Mr. A. N. Pren- 
tice, the architect, 
and is a noticeable 
teature The 
plaster-work to the 
well is of a free | | 
character, and has a touch of “Della Robbia” blended with 
a more modern feeling. The dome in glazed iron was 
executed by the Bromsgrove Guild, as also the glass and 
iron casements to the well. The 
remaining portion of the work was 
carried out by H. H. Martyn and 
Co., Ltd. 

Returning by the staircase to the 
music-room, we note it is carried 
out in mahogany, painted grey and 
white, on general lines of late 
Chippendale treatment. This 
saloon is one of the most successfu! 
parts of the ship. The soft tone 
which has been secured is most 
restful to the eve. The plaster- 
work follows the lines of ornamen- 
tation in panels. The flat iron 
dome was carried out by the 
Bromsgrove Guild, the other por- 
tion of the work bv H. H. Martyn 
and Co., Ltd. The bookcase, as 
well as the doors. have been well 
detai'ed bv the architect. 

In the smoking-room a sober 
effect of colour is again in evidence. 
This room is treated in “ Jacobean” 
style. panelled in oak. which has 
been “sandblasted” and toned down 
in colour, afterwards slightly wax 
polished. This gives an admirable 
texture to the work. The whole 
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Bungalow at Shortlands. 
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Alfred Cox, Architect. res | 
of the oak work is by H. H. Martyn and Co., Ltd. The 
plaster dome and skylight were carried out by the Broms- 
grove Guild, the plaster-work being quite harmonious and 
successful. 

Ihe electrical fittings and doors, etc., furniture, are by 
Singer and Sons, Ltd., of Frome. The iron balustrade to 
the staircase was executed by H. H. Martyn and Co., Ltd. 
The furniture and furniture fabrics were supplied by Messrs. 
Waring. 

As indication of the good detail in these interiors. we 
give sketches of an electric wall light and of a carved 
bracket from the lounge panelling. 


HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON. v 


M. H. BAILLIE Scott, Architect. 
This picturesque and interesting house may first be referred 
to in regard to plan design. And its relation to its site is 
not without an amusing aspect, for the authorities had made 
no provision for the possibility of independence of view or 
originality of scheme on the part of the architect, and 
had onlv specified that no one should build within fifteen 
feet of the road. It had never occurred to the suburban 
mind that anyone might wish to build as far from the 
road as possible! And the authorities were astonished that 
the owner of this house should not claim his right of toeing 
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Alfred Cox, Architect. 
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Caldy Court, now being erected in Cheshire. Е. Guy Dawber, Architect. ; 


the line, drawn up on parade as it were with his neigh- 
pours. “hey were puzzled and grieved that this member 
of the corps should prefer to lurk in the background. ‘They 
tried to find some rule to make him move forward; but in 
assuming that the line near the road was anyone's ideal, 
they had quite forgotten to provide for such a contingency. 
And so the house enjoys the advantage of a good garden 
on its sunny side—while the form of its plan is so disposed 
that wings at each side project to screen its recessed centre, 
and so act as screens or blinkers to the neighbouring 
houses. To have kept to the building line would have 
meant that the garden at the back would be sunless, and 
the south windows would not command a view of it, whilst 
they would have been subjected to the dust of the road. 
To avoid the objection that the south garden might be too 
much exposed to the line of approach to the house, the 
drive is made at the side, and screened by trellis from 
the garden, and the entrance to the house is made at the 
end. The scheme of the plan provides one large central 
apartment, from which open two flanking smaller ones, 

t each is a recess for meals, which can be reached from 
the kitchen premises without passing through the room. 
On the upper floor are five bed-rooms and a bath-room. 
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Caldy Court: Garden Front. E. Guy Dawber, 


The brickwork of the walls is like that of the old brick- 


work in Cambridge—a kind of plum colour. The bricks 
were burnt in “clamps” in the open with wood fires. They 


are therefore stained many tints by the fire, and their 
accidental markings give great interest and variety to the 
general tone, and help to give that “bloom” to the surface 
—that quality of tone which belongs to tapestry, to distant 
hills, to woodlands, and, in fact, to those things which 
owe their effect to the blending of innumerable subtle varia- 
tions of tint into one indescribable shade—which seems 
‘to vibrate with tone quality. With this brickwork is com- 
bined some half-timber work, where, again, the varied tones 
of grey of the oak timbers are relieved by the toned white 
of the plaster. The whole is crowned by the tiles, which 
are old ones, stained by golden lichens and green 
mosses. 

The interior has much the same natural qualities as the 
exterior, and its general colouring consists of the grey- 
brown tones of oak, with cool, whitewashed spaces—as a 
setting for whatever notes of colour may be introduced in 
the shape of hangings—flowers, etc. It is recognised that 
the function of the superficies of the room is mainly as a 
background, and these general tones-of warm grey and 
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white give the greatest possible value to flowers and other 
colour notes. 

We published elevations and plans of this house last 
week. (See BRITISH ARCHITECT, December 24.) 


A HILLSIDE HOUSE AT WARLINGHAM. 


LEONARD STOKES, Architect. 

This home, which is now being completed on a rather 
steeply-sloping site at Warlingham, by Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
abuts closely on to the road as indicated in our view, but 
we have not been able to show the actual finish of the 
garden ground in front. The walls are hollow, covered 
with roughcast, whilst the finish round the windows is in 
plain cement. 'lhe angle porch is arranged to suit the 
exigency of the site. 


.A WOODLAND COTTAGE. Y 


W. Rupert Davison, Architect. 

Tuis design is a development of that which was awarded 
a bronze medal at the Olympia Ideal Home Exhibition, and 
is the result of very careful study to obtain the maximum 
of space and convenience, without attempting to crowd too 
much accommodation into a small area. The exterior has 
been treated with the traditional simplicity of the old Sussex 
cottage with purplish bricks, and brown tiles on upper walls 
and roof." An easy, well-lighted, and roomy staircase has 
been planned in the centre of the building, and to the 
right hand ot the door on entering is a wood screen with 
open archway in the centre, and open balusters in the 
upper part of the sides. The same character of cut 
baluster is used round the stair enclosure. The living-room 
measures about 2oft. by ı4ft. The ingle-nook opening is 
crossed bv an old oak beam which came from an old 
house at Rye, and probably first did 
duty in a ship; it was obtained in 
its present shape, which is very suit- 
able to its place. Everything in the 
cottage is designed to give as little 
trouble and cost of maintenance as 
possible. The floors are of wood 
blocks, the walls are covered with 
wood panelling, and the sills are 
formed of red tiles. The fire in the 
large room is laid on a raised hearth. 
The woodwork is stained throughout 
to a good brown tone, and is in pleas- 
ing contrast with the white plaster. 
The cost of this cottage is £500. 

We illustrate an oak table, 
specially designed bv the architect 
for this house. It has been well 
executed bv Messrs. Castle Brothers, 
Millbank. 
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“RAMPYN DENE.” 
In the great revival of domestic work 


towards the simple cottage type, 
even for comparatively large houses, 
that a good deal of criticism has 
been directed against architects for 
ignoring so greatly anything like a 
quality of dignity or impressiveness in houses which rank so 
much above a mere cottage type. And the critics bear in 
mind the kind of house which was erected in the late 17th and 
early: 18th centuries, when even houses. of very 
moderate size managed by a certain formality of 
treatment and a good crowning cornice to put оп a 
look of some dignity. In this way some houses even 
attained to the appellation of mansions, though of compara- 
tively small dimensions. We publish a delighiful example 
of this kind of house, which has often been referred to 
as a mansion. It is a type which no doubt affords much 
satisfaction to many folk who do not relish the picturesque 
irregularities of our earlier work, but desire to have a fair 
show of dignity and solidity. “Roppynden” is a very happy 
instance of a period of house-building, when the 17th-century 


- square mullion and transome remained with the classic type of 
In a plaster panel 


cornice and formality of setting out. 


CALDY-CORT- - 


PLAN OF ROND FLOOR 8 GARDEN 
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on the soffit of the door hood is the date 1699. The sash 
windows have been inserted later. This house is an 
excellent type to go upon, and has been made excellent 
use of by many modern architects. It is just a William III. 
and Mary tradesman’s house, and appears to. have been 
built by an ironmaster, John Butler. In the chufchwarden’s 
assessment, the following appears:—‘ John Butler, for his 
new house ón the dene, £20.” This seems to explain the 
present title, for the dene slopes to the south, and to hold 
his garden up, J. Butler built two big brick ramparts, which 
still exist. Thus naturally enough, people would say 
Butler has ramped up the dene. Hence the name 
" Rampyndene." We are indebted to Mr. Batsford for the 
view of this interesting old house from Mr. Gotch’s “Growth 
of the English House,” just published, which, is one of 
those books no lover of domestic architecture can afford 


to be without. 


BUNGALOW AT SHORTLANDS. Ç 


ALFRED Cox, Architect. 


This design will appeal to many who like to have the 
possibility of one large apartment, though the house itself 
is small. ‘The screen which separates the long room into 
two is filled with lead-light glazing in the upper part, so 
that the continuity of the roof effect is maintained when 
the partition is closed. The bungalow stands in a grove 
of trees, well back from the road. The walls externally 
are of réugh-cast and weather-tiling, and the gardens 
immediately round the house are laid out in a formal 
manner. The house was designed to suit the special require- 
ments of the owner for his own occupation. 


Caldy Court. 
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House at Sanderstead. W. Curtis Green, Architect. 


HOUSE AT WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH/ 


| E. L. Lutyens, Architect 

This house has been built for W. H. Fowler, Esq., the 
well-known golfer, and is an example of the dignity that 
can be given to a small house when such ordinary materials 
as brick and tile are judiciously used in simple construction. 
The plan is symmetrically and conveniently arranged. The 
brickwork is of thin red Basingstoke bricks, with dressings 
ot a slightly lighter colour, and the roofs are covered with 
local red tiles, 


CALDY COURT, CHESHIRE. 


E. Guy DAWBER, Architect. 
Tus charming house is about to be built on a beautiful 
site overlooking the River Dee. The varying levels of ‘he 
site have been utilised in forming the gardens, which will 
be a good feature in the whole result. The house is faced 
externally with red sandstone and rough-cast, and the 
windows are of stone, with iron casements and leaded lights. 
The roofs are covered with a dark red hand-made tie. 
Our views show something of the effect of the house, with 
ts formal garden surroundings from each side 
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FORSYTH AND Maure, Architects. 
Tuts excellent bit of groupirg is 
not a complete house, but only a 
i kind of murserv addition to an 
existing one. It, however, illus- 
trates the admirable quality of | 
domestic design which these archt- 
tects show in their work. —— — — - 
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Field House, Limpsfield. Arthur keen, Architect, 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS, 


ERE, at last, is a ray of light on the dark- 
ness with which the future development of London 
is obscured: At the Wardmote in Bridge 

Ward on Tuesday week it was resolved that, 
havıng regard to the national interest which centres in that 
ward and London Bridge, on account of their historic 
associations and their having served as land and water 
gates of the City of London from time immemorial, it was 
fitting that any rebuilding of the houses abutting on the 
northern approach to the bridge should receive dignified 
architectura! treatment worthy of such an important centre 
of London, and one possessed of such national interest. The 
representatives of the ward were asked to confer with the 
Fishmongers’ Company and the owners of Fresh Wharf and 
Pearl Buildings when such rebuilding is contemplated. We 
congratulate the representatives of the Bridge Ward in 
being probably the first to give official impetus to architec- 
tural improvement in this way. If this action is followed 
up and emulated there is at last some prospect of the 
delivery of London from pure commercialism! Тһе oppor- 
tunity at London Bridge is a magnificent one, and we are 
glad. indeed. that the public spirit of the ward of Bridge 
promises tó be equal to it. Probably the Lord Mayor, Sir 
John Knill, by his geniality, tact, and enthusiasm, may 
signalise his. vear of office by doing something in this 
matter of London improvement, which everyone yet has 
failed to accomplish.. 


In view of what London manages to secure in the way of 
artistic development, it is a startling contrast to find a Bill 
before the French Parliament for the spending of thirty-six 
million pounds for the improvement of Paris, for creation 
of new streets and squares, central markets, and whole- 
sale disappearance of bad streets. Compare this with our 
apathv of muddle! What other great capital in the world 
would tolerate Covent Garden, with all its attendant 
inconvenience, filth, and smell? How would Paris take 
a proposal to put up an engineer’s viaduct and bridge, 
dumped down without full consideration of its detriment 
to surroundings such as we have to contemplate over the 
Thames ? How long would Paris allow the magnificent 
opportunitv, which the northern approach to London Bridge 
offers, to lie in wait until some commercial scheme step» 
in to make it for ever impossible ? 


AT the conference on town planning, convened by the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association to consider 
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Field House. 


/ 
the application. of the new Act, Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
referred to the London traffic problem and the need for 
new streets, and ventured to hope that some day some- 
thing should be done to bring architectural genius or art 
to bear upon the work which the Trafic Commission carried 
so far without any practical result. Mr. H. V. Lanchester 
disagreed with the last speaker in regard to the London 
Trafic Commission, whose proposals for meeting the 
difficulty by the construction of two great streets running 
from end to end and side to side of London 
he thought were entirely wrong. He thought ahow- 
ances should be made with a view to street wädenmy 
in the case of suburbs likely to become more and more an 
integral part of the city. The speaker advocated attention 
being given to the grouping of public buildings so that they 
formed some sort of key-note in the composition of the 
cities. Mr. Platt (surveyor of Salford) said when they 
endeavoured to put into operation in the North of England 
a scheme like’ that at Letchworth, they were met at once 
with failure, principally because the climatic conditions 
prevented the particular spot being beautiful. He suggested 
that the Local Government Board should give to local 
authorities more latitude than had been the case in the past. 


We do not know who wrote the clever and amusing notice 
of Beaumont in “Country Life” for December 25. The 
house is not perhaps quite Mr. Schultz at his best, or 
perhaps the photographs (showing square knobs on the 
gables) belittle it, but we judge him by a high standard. 
However, the standard of belief has changed in a very 
curious way, if we may judge from the dicfa quoted in the 
article in “Country Life." Mr. Isaac Ware, in his “ Body 
of Architecture” (published 1756), says “it may be laid 
down as an unanswerable rule that the entrance or principal 
door of a house ought always to be in the centre.” Again, 


“we see many very beautiful pieces of workmanship in red 
but this should not ‘tempt the judicious 
l 
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architect to admit them on the front walls of a building,- 
the colour is itself fiery and disagreeable to the eye, it Is. 


‘troublesome to look upon it, and in summer it has an appear- 
ance of heat, that is very disagreeable, for this reason ¿Z 1s 
most improper. in the country.” 


too far in the opposite direction. 


` WHETHER a house which has cost about a million and 
a half is likely to be ideal or not, may be questioned, but 
According to the “Standard,” Mr. W. A. Clark’s Fifth 
Avenue Palace has cost nearly that amount. It is seven 
storeys high, and contains 121 rooms, with some 30 bath- 
rooms. <A feature of the house is said to be the large 
quantity. of bronze decorations, both inside and out. It 
appears, however. that owing to the failure of present-dav 


designs of furniture, fine old pieces of Louis XIV., XV., · 


and XVI. have had to be purchased. We wonder if 
mogern furniture design is ever going to look up? - 


We all know how the frequency with which the label, “lent 
by Mr. George Salting.” occurs in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and it is good to hear that the late Mr. Salting 
has left to the National Gallery such pictures from his 
collection as the trustees may select; to the British Museum, 
such prints and drawings as the trustees shall select; and 
to the South Kensington (now the Victoria and Albert) 
Museum, his other collections, whether at the museum or 
in his own rooms, to be kept all together at the museum and 
not to be distributed over the various sections. It would 
be impossible to fully estimate the value of these gifts. The 
objects of beautiful craftsmanship are of infinitely greater 
real value to us than almost any pictures one could name. 


THROUGH the liberality of Mrs. Russell Sage, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has received as a gift the whole of 
the famous collection of American furniture and the allied 
arts formed during the last 25 vears by H. Eugene Bolles, 
of Boston. This announcement was made by Acting 
Director Edward Robinson of the museum on Saturday. 
He said that the collection numbered more than 600 pieces. 
The collection embraces a period dating from the earliest 
settlements in New England to the first quarter of the 
19th century. —— 

А MISPRINT has been discovered in Clause 30 of .the 
revised form of agreement and schedule of conditions for 
building contracts which has been issued from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects since October 14, 1909. It 
all those who have purchased coples of the form since that 
date will return. them to Mr. MacAlister, Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., they will receive corrected copies. 


WHEN the Royal Commission appointed to deal with the 
question of preserving the ancient monuments in Wales and 
Monmouth met on the 16th imst., Dr. Haverfield, Camden 
professor of history at Oxford, described the general 
character and value of Roman remains in Wales, and за 
that the latest enquiries showed that the Roman forts 
belonged to a period between А.р so and 8o. А good 
deal more excavation would be necessary before they could 
definitely answer the question. In regard to Roman remains 
supposed to exist in areas threatened by the builder, he 
thought the Commission should see that the sites were not 
tampered with, until thev had been properly exposed, exca 
vated and examined by archeological authorities. It would be 
dificult to prevent building over, but the matter would 
depend upon the interest of local districts and their 
inhabitants, and would vary in different localities. Great 
sacrifices should be made before building over promising 
sites of Roman remains. He thought local help should be 
forthcoming in so interesting a question. 


WE note the following. received :—$Sir. at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National Trust. held vesterday, 
a letter was received from the Old Bath Preservation 
Society, informing the Trust that the following resolution 
had been carried unanimously at a meeting of that society, 


viz.: —“ That this committee, observing.that a portion of 


the north side of Bath Street is now being prepared for 
demolition, expresses its surprise and indignation that the 
Corporation of Bath should not only have failed to interfere 


to prevent this injury to the citv, but should actually have 


brought: pressure to bear upon Messrs. Waring to proceed 
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We have travelied far since 
that was written, and some people think we have gone ' 
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. with the scheme, and this after-the remarkable body of 
testimony from the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Society for the Protedtion of 
Ancient Buildings, the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest, from many eminent persons, and from leaders of 
opinion connected with the principal London newspapers 
and the Press generally, that the destruction of this ‘unique 

street will be a loss to the city and a deduction from the 
reputation of Bath." - I am directed to say that the National 
Trust entirely endorses the view expressed by the Old Bath 
Preservation Society in this resolution, and desires to record 
its surprise that-a public body such as the Corporation of 
Bath should have so entirely ignored, as it has done, the 
strong expression of public opinion which has been made 
upon the question of the preservation of Bath Street.—I am, 
vours faithfully, NIGEL BOND, Sectetarv.—The National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, zs, 
Victoria Street, S.W., December. 2. +. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, USA. 
| By R. Brown. | | 
As the vear is drawing to a close, the outlook for improved 
business is encouraging. There is a projéct an foot for 


a large department store occupying a whole block. A 
е alli > YY mE j | . 


Made by Castle Bros. 
Oak Table for a Woodland Cottage. W. Rupert Davison, Architect. 


prominent and progressive firm's name was mentioned as 
. being at the back of it, but the news got into the news- 

papers prematurely. It will be organised in some form of 

combination in accord with the tendencies of the time. 


Plans, it is said, have been made for a palatial hotel 
thirteen storeys in height, to be built on Huntington Avenue, 
opposite the new Boston Opera House. It is to cost 
between 1,500,000 dollars and 2,000,000 dollars. 


As a result of the “Boston 1915” Exposition, there is 4 
rumour that certain parties interested in the “housing 
problem” may acquire a tract of land, and organise a com- 
pany, on the British co-partnership plan, to build cottages, 
etc., in the suburbs. Very much interest was taken by the 
public in the “housing department” of the recent exposition. 


At the December meeting of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects, the Archbishop and clergy of the Roman Catholic 
church were present as guests. The subject of the evening 
was the architecture of modern Roman Catholic churches. 
It was argued that as the members of this church were poor 
compared with others, the church building must necessarily 
be simple in style. On this account Messrs. Walsh and 
Maginnis. architects, of Boston, who have considerable 
church work in hand. have chosen the Lombardy brick 
churches as a style, rather than Gothic. , 


The American Institute of Architects. has voted unani- 
mouslv to hold its next convention on the Pacific coast. 
_ San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle and Portland were all 
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A Woodland Cottage. 


considered as the next place of meeting, the board of direc- 
tors to decide which it shall be. Many subjects of interest 
to American architects were considered in the score of com- 
mittee reports made at the morning session of the Institute. 
The board of directors reported that the membership of the 
Institute was 1,026. The need for high standards in 
Government architecture and the desirability for the estab- 
lishment of a national bureau of fine arts, of more thorough 
training of working architects, and many other questions 
relating to the profession received consideration. 

The Architectural League of America have re-elected 
Frank C. Rorland, of Detroit, Mich., as president. 


س 
COMPETITIONS,‏ 


THE committee in charge of the Workington Technical and 
Secondary School Competition have, after consultation with 
Mr. Wood, of the firm of Messrs. Oliver, Leeson and 
Wood, Newcastle, decided to recommend the Education 
Committee to accept the design submitted by Messrs. Clark 
and Moscrop, Architects. Darlington, under the motto 
“Plan.” Plans were submitted by 42 competitors, and the 
first selection resulted in the five following plans being 
placed by the sub-committee in order of merit, as follows: 
(1) ‘Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, Darlington, “Plan”; (2) 
Messrs. Cheers and Smith, Blackburn, “Zeus”; (3) D. A. 
Beveridge, ‘Liverpool, “Utility”; (4) Henry Higginson, 
Carlisle, “Labor Vincit”; (s) Messrs. Kelvey and Penling- 
ton. St. Anne’s-on-Sea, “Rex.” A courteous communication 


of thanks was sent to each competitor with return of the 
fee. — i dh | 
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W. Rupert Davison, Architect. 


“On the 22nd inst. the Leeds Education Committee decided 


and he ‘congratulated 
resp Ar 
‘care and a due regard for the requirements. 


"as to the selection of designs for the permanent training 


college." Alderman’ Kinder read Sir Aston Webb's report 
on the 27 designs submitted by Leeds architects for the new 
permanent training college and hostels in Beckett's Park. 
Sir Aston wrote that he had carefully examined the designs, 
the committee on the excellent 
The designs showed much 
He had no 


nse to their invitation. 


hesitation in reporting that Design No. 9 was the best, and 
he recommended that the author should be appointed archi- 
tect for the college. He considered, further, that Nos. 4, 
13, 14; and 26 were ‘most suitable for the hostels, but he 
recommended that the author of No. 9 should be given the 
control. On Alderman Kinder opening the sealed packets 
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у нан й акр, Oxford. From “English Houses and Gardens in the 17th and 18th Centuries” (Batsford), An excellent‏ وا 
уре of the formal house of the late Stuart period (about 1675). It is similar in character to the Rampyndene House, illustrated on‏ 
another page, from “The History of the English House.” А `‏ 


containing the names of the architects, No. 9 was found to 
emanate from Mr. С. W. Atkinson, and the authors of the 
other approved designs were found to be respectively Mr. 
Albert E. Kirk, Mr. Sydney Kitson, Mr. W. Peel Schofield, 
and Messrs. Percy Robinson and W. Alban Jones. The 
sub-committee, the Alderman said, wished to be loval to 
the recommendation. Having had the services of so 
eminent an assessor it would be folly to go outside his 
recommendations. He therefore moved that Sir Aston 
Webb's report be accepted, and that the necessary steps be 
taken to lay the plans before the Government 
Department. The motion was carried unanimously. 
The chairman said he would like to make it quite clear to 
the public, through the Press, that the committee had 
accepted Sir Aston Webb's report without alteration. 


THE subject given in 1909 for the essay in competition fo! 
tne Henry Saxon Snell Prize was “The Principles of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Public Buildings, with descriptive 
details and ¡'lustrations of the best systems." Fifteen 
essays were sent in, and they have been brought under the 
consideration of the council. Acting upon the advice of the 
adjudicators appointed, the council have awarded the prize 
offered of #50 and a bronze medal of the institute, to Mr. 
Alfred 'E. Wheeler, West Ealing, writing under the motto 
“ Helios.” Two of the other essays showed exceptional 
merit and the council have therefore decided to, increase 
the amount of the award by £20, and to divide this amount 
equal'y between the writers of these two essays:—to Mr. 
J. Roger Preston, M.R.San.I., Stourbridge, writing under 
the motto “Glow-worm.” £10; and to Mr. E. Thomas 
Swinson, M.R.San.T., Feltham, writing under the motto 
“Dum Spiro Spero,” Zo. 


———*—— 


A FIRE on the Britannia Pier at Yarmouth, on the 22nd 
inst., reduced the pavilion to ruins. 


A University EXTENSION lecture will be held at the 
British Museum, at 4.30 p.m., on Tuesday, January 4 
when Mr. Banister Fletcher will lecture on “Greek and 
Roman Architecture Compared.” 


" f. e 


Old Lead Vase, Melbourne, 


Derbyshire. From “English 


Leadwork,” by Lawrence Weaver. 
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Pendentive Ceiling, Sizergh Hall, Westmoreland. From “The Art of the Plasterer,” by George P 


BATSFORD. 


IN reviewing the architectural literature of the year, 
we realise how great a debt of gratitude the pro- 
fession owe to a firm like B. T. Batsford, which 
has now for many years published a series of the 
most admirable books which cover almost everv 
conceivable field of architectural effort. And 
in all these years of enterprise it cannot be said 
that even with the least profitable venture’ the 
publisher has spared any effort to reach the highest 
possible quality of production. We imagine every 
author of books which this firm has published must 
have realised how much of every success has 
depended on the literary ability, businesk enter- 
prise, and enthusiasm shown by the inheritors of 
the mame of Batsford. We have thought we could 
hardly do better ‘than enrich the pages of this 
number with a few illustrations from recent 
publications emanating from 94. High Holborn. 
An indication of the activity displaved in new 
publications is to be found in the fact that at least 
4 score of new books have been issued by Mr. 
Batsford this vear. And the “Morning Post” very 
truly. remarked the other day that it is a guarantee 
of a book’s sterling quality that it should be 
published by this establishment. Again and again 
we have had occasion to compliment the publisher 
of so manv beautiful books on architecture, and 
we think we need no apology for expressing here 
the best wishes of our readers and ourselves for 
a prosperous new year to the house of Batsford. 
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Plaster Ceiling Panel, in Fourth Room, Holyrood. From “The Art of the Plasieter.? by Gairge Ë 
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From “The Charm of the English Village,” by P. H. Ditchfield. 
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MEETING of the Architectural Section of the Royal 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow was held on the 
20th inst. in the rooms, Bath Street. Mr. John Adam 

presided. ` cz | 

Mr. John A. Mactaggart, builder, read a Paper entitled 
“Is Local Taxation à Burden on the Building Trade?” At 
the outset he referred to the Government Commissions 
appointed with regard to local taxation. They all stated 
that the original intention of local rating was that it should 
be a kind of local income-tax. They admitted that it 
generally failed in being this, and seemed to indicate that 
but for the difficulties in assessing incomes locallv this would 
be the fairest plan. ‘In their search for information it was 
not apparent that the commissions had gone 'bevond the 
British Isles. All the reports agreed with Mr. Goschen's 
dictum, that the consumers of the commodity called a house 
were too heavilv taxed; but as the Commissioners were 
neither interested in buildings, nor particularly in health 
considerations, they accepted the inequality of local taxation 
as one of the things that must be. The lecturer drew a 
distinction between local rates which consisted of services, 
like gas and water, that could be done or paid for direct 
by the tenant, and communal services shared in bv house- 
holders and non-householders alike. He brought out the 
averate rates in. Glasgow, owners and occupiers together, as 
being 6s. in the £1. As to the contention that all local 
rates fall on the ground-owner, he pointed out that this was 
only so when the owner of ground or property was secured 
from competition, or where there were large site values. A 
single shop in Sauchiehall Street might be worth £200; а 
shop of the same size at Shawlands might be worth only 
£30; and the structural value of each might be £25 per 
annum. [f tenants’ rates were abolished the Sauchiehall 
Street man would save £40, and the Shaw'ands man only 
fio. This difference in all probability would be added to 
the rent at the end of the lease. But im houses the sites for 
which had little ground value, the influence of competition 
on the new ground would enable the tenant to secure the 
advantage of a reduction in his rates. Taking the average 
price of ground paid by him for tenements in five different 
districts of Glasgow, he found that although the average 
price was equal to the extortionate one—to 4o times the 
agricultural value of the ground—it only amounted to a 
charge of 15. sd. per Zi on the rent of the tenement 
house, so that for every 24s. paid by the tenant in rent and 
rates, 15. Sd. was ground value, 16s. 7d. was building rent, 
and 6s. was rates. The financial burden, of course, was 
on the tenant, but the tax acted on the building trade in 
the same wav as the extra tax on whisky was said to have 
acted—it reduced the demand. ¿He described as fallacious 
the contention that house rent was the best measure of a 
man's income, and pointed out that in Germany 50 per cent. 
of loca! taxation was got from the income-tax. A wealthy 
man with an unearned income of £5.010. would, in 
Germany pay on the average £425 of local taxation, 
whereas in this country. if residing in a £200 house, he 
would рау £60, while the working man who might pay 
here between £3 and £4. would pay in Germany only 
18s. 6d., and less if he had two or more children to sup- 
port. He advocated the adoption of the German system. 


ROYAL Sn LAND: ARCHITECTS OF 


HE annual meeting of the Roval Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland was held at 3r, South Frederick 
Street, Dublin, on December 16. The President 

occupied the chair, and amongst those present were: — 


Messrs. Е. Hayes, J. C. Wilmot, G. W. Crowe, A. E. 


Murray, J. Holloway, F. Shaw, F. G. Hicks, L. 
O’Callaghan, ‘H. Allberry, E. Bradbury, W. A. Scott, 
В. O’B. Smyth, and James H. Webb (hon. secretary). 
The report, which was adopted, recorded the incorpora- 
tion of the Institute, and the successful efforts made to 
secure the establishment of a schoo! of architecture in the 
National University. | | 
"The President declared the following elected to serve on 
the council for 1910 :—Messrs. J. H. Webb, R. C. Orpen, 
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С. Н. Ashworth, G. P. Sheridan, F. G. Hicks, A. E. 


Murray, H. Allberry, A. G. C. Millar, and L. O'Callaghan. ` 


Mr. F. Shaw and Mr. J. Holloway were appointed auditors 
for 1910. | ا‎ 
The President then delivered his annual address, in which 


he paid a tribute to Messrs. Webb and Hicks, the outgoing B 


hon. secretary and hon. treasurer, for the manner in which 
they had carried out their duties during their three years of . 


office. .He then discussed various topics of interest to the 
architectural profession, and referred especially. to the 
National University, pointing out the potential advantages 
to the profession in Ireland which would lie in.the projected 
school of architecture. It would be difficult, Mr. Batchelor 
said, to over-estimate the future results of a well-equipped 
and properly organised Architectural School in the Univer- 
sitv, not alone on Irish architects, but on the Irish public 
as well, provided that the curriculum be arranged to em- 
brace both academic and practical training. The existence 
of such a university school would bring architecture more 
prominently before the public; it would undoubtedly 
attract many students of higher social standing to the archi- 
tectural profession, and the effect of the superior training 
thev would presumablv receive would soon be seen in the 
improvement in public and domestic architecture through- 
out the country. He hoped the stigma which unfortunately 
attached to Irish architects would eventually be removed, 
and that it would no longer be the custom for Irishmen to 
seek in England and Scotland for architects to design build- 
ings of importance in Ireland on the plea that no Irish 
architects were capable of doing the work. In view, then, 
of the vital importance of starting the school on the best 
possible lines, he awaited with much anxiety the selection 
bv the Commission of a gentleman to fill the chair of archi- 
tecture. Upon that appointment would hang the future 
success or failure of the school. He earnestly trusted that 
the qualifications of the successful candidate would be such 
as would commend him to the general body of practising 
architects. whose pupils would, in the natural order of 
things, become the first students in the school. Mr. 
Batchelor subsequently referred to the work of the archi- 
tectural students, and invited their co-operation in a scheme 
which had been under consideration for some time past by 
the Records Committee of the Roval Institute of British 
Architects, the object of which was closely related to the 
admirable work which was being done by the Georgian 
Society in Treland. It was, he said, to co-ordinate and 
svstematise the measured work done by architectural 
students throughout the Kingdom. Under the present con- 
ditions much excellent work was done which, through want 
of system and proper direction, is often of Intle permanent 
value. Measured drawings, for instance, were repeatedly 
made of the same buildings or of buildings of which an 
authentic record already existed, or, again, of buildings of 
insufficient architectural or historic interest. The proposal 
was, in the first instance, to prepare an extended list of old 
buildings suitable for study. and especially of those of 
which no adequate record existed. This list was intended 
to include ecclesiastical, civic, or domestic buildings of any 
period, and the Institute had been invited to assist in the 
compilation of the Irish records. —“ Irish Times.” 


— ¥ mne 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


N the discussion on Professor Hamlin's Paper at the Insti- 
tute, the following contributions are worth noting, 
which we reprint from the R.I.B.A. *Journal."—Mr. 

John W. Simpson said there was one point he would venture 
to try and answer, viz., the question whether the creation of 
any school of architecture tended to help or to hinder the 
rational and free development of thé art. That question 


must be answered. ‘because if they left it. in. doubt, and ., 
still more if they allowed it to be anstvered iñ the negative; ` 
it would cut from under their feet the whole inducement , 


which inspired their efforts for education. A school of some 
sort or another was a necessitv for the growth of architec- 
ture. All their art was founded on tradition. and from that’ 
tradition they could not get away. The difference betweeer 
a nation without a school and-a nation with a school was 
than one had learnt its tradition easily by direct mieans' 


through the teaching of men of greater experience. and the 


1 
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other had Лаа to find it out for itself, and had learnt its 
tradition imperfectly. But tradition there must be, and the 
simplest way of carrying on tradition was.by means of a 
school. “hen the Professor gave the date—1866 he thought 
it was—and remarked how short a history theirs. was of 
education in America. The Professor's remark reminded 
him of the charming Yvette Guilbert, who was cross- 
questioned the other day by a reporter, when she was leaving 
New York. She made some strictures upon certain points 
of New York life of which she did not approve, and the 
reporter said, “Remember, madam, we are but a young 
nation,” to which that delightful person replied, “The 
vouthfulness of the American nation is one of its oldest 
traditions!” When the Professor spoke of 1866 as such a 
recent date, he asked himself what was the date of our own 
education here; how far back did we go for any systematic 
attempt at teaching architecture? We in the Institute at 
any rate were only in the middle of our efforts to greatly 
improve, reorganise, and co-ordinate the education of our 
architects throughout the country. He had said education 
—he would prefer to substitute the word “training,” 
because he thought, with Mr. Jackson, that they should not 
confuse education with the technical training of the archi- 
tect. But we had set up under our new Charter a central 
board, and he hoped on that board we should find the 
greatest and best men in the country who would take over 
the whole question and direct it and guide it so far as they 
could. mE 

Professor C. 'H. Reilly, M.A.Cantab., in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said he was a whole-hearted admirer of the 
great American schools, even to the extent of paying them 
the flattery of imitation at Liverpool, where architectural 
courses were designed very much on the lines that Professor 
Hamlin had described. Liverpool Universitv had its 
B.Arch. degree, and its diploma for professional students, 
but in the courses for both of these—and here it differed 
from the American practice—it included a period of not less 
than two years of office work. He was particularly glad to 
have this opportunity of thanking Professor Hamlin, because 
he had recently had the pleasure of visiting his school at the 
Columbia University, and the other great schools of America. 
and he had come back more impressed than ever with the 
magnitude of the work thev were doing. The American 
journals and reproductions of American work here testified 
to the great improvement that had taken place in the last 
decade, an improvement it seemed to him chiefly in two 
directions—viz., in the great monumental character that 
pervaded their architecture, and in the refinement of detail 
it possessed. Although America had always had signa!ly 
distinguished architects, great personalities leading the pro- 
fession, those architects, so far as he could gather in his 
short visit, were engaged in such vast practices, with such 
large office staffs at their command, that it was impossible 
for them to give that individual attention that they in 
England were accustomed to give to their work. апа the 
consequence was that this re-refinement, this general feeling 
of scholarship which was so apparent in the modern bui'd- 
ings of America, was due and must be due in a large 
measure to the assistants; and he thought that this training 
of the assistants was, in its turn. due to the growth during 
the last ten or twelve vears of these large schools of 
architecture. Professor F. M. Simpson said he hoped that 
before long thev in England would see students taking not 
a two years’ but a four vears’ technical training. before they 
went into offices. Не did not in any wav say that a training 
In offices was not a necessity, because of course it was; but 
he considered the two vears' course of preliminary archi- 
tectural training at present recommended a!together too 
short. He had very much pleasure in supporting the vote 
of thanks to Professor Hamlin. 


TOWN PLANNING ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By PROFESSOR BERLEPSCH v. VALENDAS, B.D.A. 

.. : (Marie Eich, Planegg, Munich,)* _ ^ ug 

CAMOZZI, architect of the Procurazie, at Venice, and 

xJ one.of the great theorists of the Renaissance period 

In Italy, uses. in relation to the difference between 


town planning in antique times and in his own, in his book, 
Ideas about Universal .Architecture," the words— La 
E o Ud i. pd a E t 


“A Paper read before the National Town Planning Conference. 
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DESEE RATE DERE cane A te prar tm o Dye Ep 


‚ differenza de tempi tra gli antichi e noi ha causato tanta 


diversite nelle cose come anco nel fare le citta" (the differ- 
ence between ancient times and our own in regard to town 


planning is, as in regard to everything else, a great one). 


Vitruvius was for a long time the authority in ihis field— 
until a great intellect like Michel Angelo broke away from 
the ancient expressions of form to the advantage of the views 
of his time. The architects of the Renaissance sought, as 
in the age of Pericles, ТО secure the artistic unity of the 
towns, and the problem, therefore, assumed quite another 
standpoint than that which seems best for our time. Now 
quite other factors are of controlling influence. | 

The traditions of the Renaissance maintained this in the 
planning of the princely municipal foundations of the 18th 
century. No greater difference, however, can be found than 
that between our age and that of any period of the past in 
reference to town p'anning and town enlargement. During 
the different ages of the past the principle of the greatest 
protection against attack from the outside found expression 
in the building of a circle of fortifications, and the placing 
of certain. boundaries to local extension. In our time the 
principle of unlimited expansion prevai!s. 

The old towns, whether they grew ¡or were planned, re- 
presented unity, exclusion, and grouping around a po'itical 
or religious centre. Their development was in connection 
with this centre. They represented, as Professor Eberstadt 
says, the centripetal principle, whilst in modern times the 
centrifugal principle prevails. In modern times we seek to 
extend the settlements always farther out into the meadows, 
the woods and the fields. In old municipalities they 
distinguished between the “old town" (Aldstadt) and the 
new one (Neustadt)—that is between the original nucleus 
and what was created later. The town and its population 
formed a ‘concentrated totality for the outsiders. Now many 
quarters of a town are larger than whole towns formerly 
were. The distinction generally is between the centre, east 
end, west end, north side and south side. In these cardinal 
points live men who are almost antipodally removed from 
one another. Many a man who lives in the west end of a 
great city knows only from the geography of his country 
that an east end exists, and that men also live there. 

In former times the centre around the royal castle, the 
cathedral, and the town hall was considered as the best 
situation for the residence of the principal wealthy citizens. 
Traffic was concentrated here. Foreign nations had their 
trading place here. The periphery and the quarters nearest 
the gates were, on the other hand, looked upon as less 
respectable. Now the situation has entirely changed. On 
the one hand wealthy citizens leave the dwellings at the 
centre for more roomv ones in more open situations, and at 
least in most of the German towns which have grown 
rapidly—the quarters on the outskirts and the suburbs suffer 
from the overflowing of the masses of the working-class. 
There, one sees the worst features of the density of popu- 
lation. Only those sections have remained central to which 
money flows in the form of taxes and rates, and these places 
show indeed a constantly increasing magnetic power. 

If I staved to consider, antique towns with their great 
sanitary arrangements for sewage disposal, drinking water 
aqueducts, public baths and so forth, and considered the 
conditions of the towns of the middle ages, and later times 
with reference to their hygienic arrangements and pre- 
cautions, then my time would soon be exhausted. Let me, 
however, point out that it was not an accident that the 
plague and other pests often nearly exterminated the popu- 
lation in the o'd towns. and that the cholera appeared— 
even in our time—in serious form. It is only necessary to 
refer here to the last Hamburg epidemic. Our age, in 
which Ithe public weal—in relation to sanitary work at least 
—is not merely a phrase, has, however, now taken measures 
to secure radical hygienic regulations to improve the faulty 
conditions of the old towns by sewemge and providing good 
drinking water, by the creation of air and light, and (bv 
limiting the exceeding closeness of the buildings. | 

In reference to the last point. the relation between the 
built-up places and those to be left open in the great towns 
is not to be considered as satisfactory everywhere. The 
regulations of every kind for the protection of health stands, 
on the Continent iat least, before the greatest and most 
dificult problem of sanitarv politics, the erection of 
sufficient healthy and cheap dwellings for the working 
classes. | 

In most of the Continental capitals which have grown 
rapidly during recent decades the want of sufficient dwellings 
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is not a new condition, ‘but it is significant that this want 
has everywhere to-day become one of the most important 
points in the programme of the difficulties of our great 
towns. In Prussia, for example, more than go per cent. of 
the town population are obliged to live in small dwellings 
of one, two wr three rooms. One might think that tthe 
greater part of the problem of town planning consisted in 
the most reasonable solution of the nousing question. li 
might, but it does not. Here is one ot the greatest 
differences between ancient and modern towns. The ancient 
towns, often several times enlarged. gave “room to vive” to 
their population. That is one of the reasons of their 
artistic character. Modern towns are ‘continually enlarged, 
but, nevertheless, great parts of their population. have not 
sufficient room to live. This is one of the reasons of the 
inartistic expression in the physiognomy of modern towns. 

lf George Haw, who presented vou ten years ago his 
book, “No Room to Live," had wished to study the same 
conditions on. the Continent, he would not have had to 
speak oniy of "the plaint of overcrowded. London.” We 
are here before a very dark point of the building of the 
modern town. The housing question stands in the most 
intimate. connection with everything which to-dav is com- 
prehended under the title of town planning, because in the 
domain of the protection. of health it makes the most im- 
perative demands. Half a century ago this was recognised 
only in its barest outlines. In more remote times practi- 
cally nothing was known of the principles of hygiene in 
building towns. otherwise it would not have been possible 
for palaces, filled with works of art, even roval residences, 
to exist їп which no regard was taken for sanitary condi- 
tions. If this was the case with princes, one can easily 
mragine wnat the municipal provisions of this kind were. 
In this respect our age stands in the most pronounced con- 
trast to the past. 

The question of the artistic difference between tne appear- 
ance of the ancient towns and those of modern times can 
only shortly be considered here. ‘Whoever makes a direct 
comparison of the old and the new with respect to ‘beauty 
alone will find, without doubt, more beauty in the ancient 
towns. They are associated with the earth on which they 
Sand. Leo Battista Alberti demanded a correspondence 
between the town plan and the locality. The engineering 
capacities which are always developing in a greater degree 
and which make the removal of every local obstacle 
possible instead of going over it. cause our time to lose more 
and more the security in artistic things. It is for us to find 
for changed conditions the new artistic expression, and to 
find wavs which are in harmony with the powerful 
mechanical aids of our time. Former ages did not know 
these means, and. therefore, the command of nature was a 
controlling one. The transition process which transformed 
creative artistic power into inventive power did not find at 
once the esthetic expression for its creations. Were it, 
independent as it is, in its entire nature, inclined to the 
antique, and used the garments of our ancestors, much 
greater mistakes were made than where it showed itse'f 
unadorned in its true nature. The unadorned expression 
has created fewer works that 'offend the eve than the 
endeavour to cover quite new forms (corresponding in 
material, construction and workmanship to our needs) with 
a mantle of the past, and thereby to bring form and con- 
tents into discord. Herein lies the reason of the low, condı- 
tion of architecture in the last half of the roth century. 
It did not find the artistic expression which had to run 
parallel with a powerfully active time; it lived rather by 
borrowing. 

Certain principles in town planning will, no doubt, remain 
constant, such as the architecture of public and private 
buildings in their relation to the streets and places on which 
thev stand. he construction of streets in respect to public 
places. the erection of fountains, of monuments and of 
works of combined architecture and sculpture in relation to 
the surrounding architecture, etc.. etc. (In this respect 
manv tasteless things have ‘heen done, for tastelessness is 
more international than anything else.) But to such perma- 
nent demands a great number of problems of an absolutely 
new character have been added. 

The most important point in this respect—a point which 
has produced an entire change as compared with former 
times—has arisen in regard to modem traffic facilities. The 
time can vet be remembered in Continental towns when— 
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as in Holy Russia to-day—the gates were shut at nin 
o'clock as a matter of course against all intercourse (rom 
outside. Now al] this is changea. To-day the transpor o 
food alone, that must come from all directions without 
interruption to a town of medium size, takes place at 
distances the overcoming of which would not have ben 
possible at a time when there were no railways. Economic 
self management by the towns and the impossibility of , 
solution ot the question of provisioning them from a distance 
were the simple reasons for the extraordinarily slow 
increase of the populations of the towns in the old times. 

The provisioning of the towns enlarged by new means of 
traffic have made the rapid increase of the town population, 
at the expense of the rural, possible. A large number of 
faciors of development have, moreover, co-operated con. 
temporaneously to force the lbuilding of towns in our time 
into entirely new directions. Traffic alone is not responsible 
for this change, and, indeed, may be regarded as one of its 
results. The immigration to the towns, and the resu'ting 
change of the condition of the population, not in numbers 
alone. but with reference to the economic conditions. are 
the most important factors of the transmigration. — In the 
ancient town the property-holding citizens were in the 
ascendant, whether thev had a worldly or ecclesiastical Jord, 
or made their own laws, as was the case in the numemus 
free imperial towns of Germany. In the modem town the 
element which owns nothing is the greatest. It forms tiw 
most important support for productive labour in the main. 
This predominance of the propertyless element has brougi 
with it an entire change not only in the requirements oí 
dwellings, but also in the whole character of the towns. In 
the economic small industry which five decades ago was 
predominant in Germany, and which in small towns is stil. 
important, the dwellings, the workshop and also the shop 
were so combined that the workman in most cases not onh 
worked at his trade in his master s house, but also livel 
there and belonged, in a certain sense, to the family. 

When in the course of the development of factory work 
the small industry was forced aside, a separation of ihe 
dwelling and the workshop naturally took place. The latter 
was removed from the existing residence. The immediate 
demolition of the old does not indicate the beginning of the 
contrast between the new and the old. but an increasing 
settlement of new elements on the periphery. The results 
of this crystallisation caused little by little breaks in the old 
conditions. “The result of this transfer of the workshop. 
was the building of large quarters that are occupied exclu- 
sively by the working population. How these workmen’ 
quarters developed in the beginning it is not necessary for 
me to describe more particularly. Before their existence 
the expression “overcrowding” was unknown. This word 
alone indicates the lowest point in civilisation of a мое 
period which is to-day not vet ended. 

The recognition that the compliance with hygiene 
requirements in regard to dwellings for the working popu 
lation forms the foundation for national power has not ve: 
been understood evervwhere. and not by everybody even m 
the higher classes. ‘Where the vigour of the people has 
been undermined by bad dwellings, nationa! power mus: 
become also reduced. I will not pay you a compliment, 
ladies and gentlemen, but one thing is certain, and that 1: 
that England in this respect is not onlv the most advanced 
of all civilised countries, but that you, without town plan- 
ning laws, were the first to recognise the importance of the 
whole subject, and to undertake the remedy of the evil 
In England the “industrial revolution" took place much 
sooner than in Continental countries. 

Let me now state clearly the view that town p'anning ап 
town enlargement should. in the first place. provide th 
greater part of the population with good, cheap, health 
and modest artistic dwellings. | Government institutio: 
should endeavour to secure to the man who, in proportio” 
to his income, bears the greatest burden of the State. no 
only insurance against illness. invaliditv and the infirmity 0 
old age, but in his days of health, above all, the certainty o 
a family life free from defect, the assurance that this child- 
ren may become capable citizens and not candidates for 
the penitentiary and the gallows. Dwellings fit for me 
accomplish more than whole books full of moral laws. or à 
army of moral inspectors who live from the monev of the 
taxpavers. | | 

This is only possible when the State and the communi: 
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endeavour to acquire as much land as possible, not for the 
purpose of selling again as an object of commerce, but for 
the purpose of the public weal. The town must be able to 
be the masier of its own development. The direction must 
not be determined by private interesi, as has been the case 
ll now, but by the interest of the community. Permit me 
io demonstrate this by two examples. 


EXAMPLE 1.—BERLIN. 

It is intended to combine Berlin and its numerous suburb», 
whieh already comprise a population ol several milhons. 
Apart from the difhculty of securing the proper administra- 
uon of such a great town, it must be puinted out that the 
vacant building land at the centre will, under the present 
system of development, soot be covered with blocks ot 
dwellings, aud, therefore, developments can omy be made 
on the periphery. | 

Land speculators have, however, acquired all the land 
purchasable lor a great distance, and before long these 
speculators will ibe able to secure prices ten, twenty, aud 
even fifty times greater than those paid for the land. Unless 
measures are taken to make the building of cheap, small 
dwellings possible, independent ot the manipulation of the 
speculators, there will be а further deterioration in the 
homes of the working classes. Until now action to secure 
this end has not been taken. Schools, hospitals, scientific 
institutes, open squares and recretaion grounds were at no 
time provided by speculators, therefore the community will 
be compelled to acquire the ground in the future for a high 
price, that is, in other words, to raise the rates permanently. 
Moreover, for all these lands which around Berlin are still 
meadows, fields and woods, town plans approved for build- 
ing block dwellings exist already. The carrying out of a 
really great, uniform, wel!-matured plan is only to be 
thought of with an enormous sacrifice of the ratepayers. 

The solving of the housing question for the go per cent. 
of the propertyless citizens ol Berlin has so far not been 
earnestly thought of. Its proper solution would appear, in 
view of the prevailing land values, to be absolutely im- 
possible. Whether in this case, as in so many others, the 
future will sit in judgnient on the faults of the past, and pay 
the heavy cost, only time will show. E 


EXAMPLE 11.—ULM. 

The second example does not refer to a great metropolis 
like Berlin, but to a town rich in historical past and histori- 
cal monuments. This town, Ulm, was, until recent years, 
deprived of free development by the existence of a belt of 
forcifications. With the development of the science of 
modern fortification it has been possible to remove this 
interior fortification belt, and thus render possible the en- 
largement of the town. 

The land on which these fortifications stood was acquired 
by the municipality. The town counci! became the master 
of the situation not only in regard to the land acquired, 
but in regard te all the land on the outside of the belt. 
By this wise action the town council of Ulm has not only 
increased the wealth of the city by many millions of marks, 
but with rare civic wisdom has definitely used the possession 
of this land in the interests of the commonweal, by plan- 
ning cheap sites for workmen’s dwellings, not, as in other 
cases in Germany, dwellings of the densely-populated 
barrack type, but houses for two or three families. More 
recently an improvement has been made upon this. Ulm 15 
now ‘building houses with gardens for one familv, and has 
thus demonstrated that the provision of one-family houses, 
which is almost unknown in large German industrial cities, 
is possible if the proper steps are taken at the right time. 


THE PROPER DEVELOPMENT OF SUBURBS. 


Under the conditions of development prevailing in most 
German towns to-day eevrything is being done to maintain 
the supremacy of the centre. The building of educational. 
scientific, and artistic instjtutions 1s practically restricted to 
the centre. Centralisation has been the motto. As а result 
very great mistakes have been made. N othing can be more 
perverted than the consequential carrying out of this prin- 
ciple in all departments of public life. Why should new 
settlements not have as good schools, as beautiful churches. 
libraries and museums as the centre? | 
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What, then, are the principles to be followed in order to 
secure the right development of newesuburbs? Tne founda- 
tions of a rational solution of this problem are to be found 
only when the following principes are borne in mind : — 

(a) The restriction of: the number of houses or rooms 
to be placed upon the land. In this way a most 
valuable restriction can be placed in regard to the 
density of population. 

(b) The consideration of aspect in order that the 
maximum amount of sunshine may be secured for 
houses. 

(c) Consideration of the prevailing winds in order that 
proper ventilation may be secured. 

(d) Consideration of existing main roads. | 

(e) Careful provision of spaces for public buildings. 

Nothing of real value can be done in town extension 
unless palces are provided for public buildings from the 
beginning. This provision of sites for public buildings 
must be made as for a future town, and independent of 
existing centres. In this respect the Hampstead suburb 
gives a most valuab:e example. 

New CONDITIONS OF Town LIFE. 

In modern towns completely new conditions govern the 
developments, industrial and otherwise. ‘The necessity for 
concentrating wholesale commerce and manufacture, and lor 
providing the necessary trafic facilities for this concentra- 
tion is one great factor. dt is equally necessary that the 
homes in which the workmen live should be removed trom 
the bad, smoke-laden air of the industrial quarters. | 

These two factors alone render necessary two types o! 
district planning, and render it imperative that in the town 
planning ol our day we must face more and more clearly 
the question as to what purpose has to be served in the 
main in the laying out of new settlements. We must, more- 
over, realise that the interests of commercial intercourse 
render necessary a kind of planning quite unlike that for 
housing purposes. ‘The proper methods of planning for 
Industulal quarters Of a City should rest on the geometrical 
proposition that the shortest distance between two points 1s 
a straight line. In these industrial quarters the qu.ckest 
expedition of persons and things is most desirable. 

‘he question which must decide the conditions of plan- 
ning land for housing purposes is a completely different one. 
‘The cardinal considerations in this matter are considera- 
tions of physical and mental health. One thing must be 
clearly realised, viz., that the combination of comercial and 
dwelling districts, such as existed in the ancient time, is now 


impossible. 


THE NEED FOR SIMPLICITY IN DEVELOPMENT. 


Finally, 1 may point out that we need more beauty in the 
development of our towns. Engineers realise that а machine 
must be relieved from every superfluous decorative weight, 
and have only a rare beauty of purpose. In a similar way 
to secure that free human activity may reach its highest 
development consideration must be given to simp.e beauty of 
purpose. This is especially true in regard to the building 
of houses and the planning of land. We have gradually 
been satiated with conventionally architectural grandeur, and 
it begins to be tiresome. In the simplification of lite are 
to be found from the beginning to the end, all conceptions 
of beauty. In the vast labyrinth of industrial life we have 
lost Ariadne's thread, the measure of natural sympathy. 
In regard to architecture the old examples of town architec- 
ture can teach us proper methods, and show us how a better 
fashion, a fashion corresponding to the spirit of our time, 1s 
to be formed. 

| have purposely avoided detailed criticism relating to 
town planning—social, hygienic, and artistic. In the time 
at my disposal, it has onk been possible for me to deal 
with general principles. It is true that some principles are 
of universal application. as for example, the principles of 
hygiene. 

In studying the development of our towns, let us study 
these principles, understand clearly the reasons for the 
developments we advocate, and combat everything that is 
unreasonable. in contradiction to the nature of these 
developments. 

We cannot do better than recognise the truth of Jean 


Jacques Rosseau's words: “ Retournous a la nature" (Let us 
return to nature). Let us follow the nature of the circuni- 
stances under which our towns must deve'op, and not act 
agains those unwritten laws whose ultimate purpose is the 
ennobling of human life. Let us remember that town plan- 
ning has always been a mark of culture, and that this is 
more than ever so to-day. 
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BUILDING NEWS 


THE corporation of the city of Truro are carrying out 
experiments in road-making upon an entirely new system, 
the chief feature of which is the use of large sheets of 
expanded steel to reinforce the prepared road metal. It 
is claimed that the new method will give a surface of 
great endurance and abolish mud and dust. 


SIR ALFRED APPERLY, of Rodborough Court, Stroud, has 
presented to Rodborough Parish Church a handsome stained- 
glass window in memory of his parents, and Lady Apperly 
has given a fine altar cloth. The upper part of the window 
represents the arms of Worcester and Gloucester, and is 
reminiscent of the days when those two sees were united. 
The main part treats of the Resurrection in four panels, 
whilst the lower part gives five scenes from the life of 
St. Mary Magdalene, to whom the church is dedicated. 


SOME months ago the council of the Urban District of Wood 
Green invited architects with experience in the design, etc., 
of baths to send in their names with particulars of such 
experience, giving details of the baths in the design and 
construction of which they had been engaged. As a result 
the following 15 architects were invited to send in competi- 
tive designs, viz. : —Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., Bedford 
Park, Chiswick; Aldwinckle and Son, 20, Denman Street, 
London Bridge; В. S. Ayling. F.R.I.B.A., 8. Dartmouth 
Street; Bennett and Stratton, The Broadway, Church End, 
Finchley; H. T. Bonner, A.R.I.B.A., C.E., 13 and 14, 


King Street, Cheapside; Harold Burgess. 3r, Dunloe 
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Avenue, West Green; Dinwiddy and Sons, 54, Parliament 
Street, 5.W.; Stuart Hill, 106, Cannon Street; ЕН 
Payne, A.R.I.B.A., 11, John Street, Bedford Row; 
I. Pinches, A.R.I.B.A., 5, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.. 
F. J. Smith, F.R.1.B.A., Parliament Mansions, Victoria 
Street; A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., 22, Southampton 
Buildings, W.C.; Spalding and Spalding, 36-37, Ku 
Street, Cheapside; A. 5. Taylor, A.R.LB.A., 27, Olu 
Queen Street, Westminster; Weir, Burrows and Weir. l: 
Victoria Street, Westminster. Premiums of 50, 25 and 15 
guineas respectively being offered by the council to the 
authors of the designs placed first, second and third in the 
order of merit by the assessor. ‘The author of the success. 
tul design is Mr. Harold Burgess, of West Green, South 
Tottenham. The second premium was awarded to Mr. E. 


© Harding Payne, of 11, John Street, Bedford Row, and the 


third to Messrs. Francis J. апа F. Danby Smith, of Parlia- 
men: Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. The architect has 
received instructions to proceed at once with the matter. 
The quantity survevors are Messrs. Young and Brown, ví 
104. Hign Holborn, W.C. It will be recollected that the 
council retained Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A., of 2, 
Verulam Buildings. (Grav s Inn. W.C., as assessor and соп. 
sulting architect. It must be pointed out that the result 
of the competition was that the assessor disqualified all 
the designs submitted upon the point of cost alone. In 
order to avoid rendering the competition abortive, and to 
save time, the council eventually adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the assessor, under the circumstances, that the 
author of the design he considered the Бех, apart from the 
question of cost, should be appointed architect to the work, 
subject to his reducing the cost of his design to the amoun 
stipulated in the conditions of the competition. 


Tue celebrations to mark the completion of the Glasgow 
School of Art began on the rsth inst. In the afternoon the 
new buildings were formally opened, and in the evening 
there was a reception and the first performance of a 
"Masque." The ceremony of officially declaring the schoo! 
open was appropriately performed by Sir James Fleming. 
who wus a pupil of the school two or three vears after it 
was founded in 1840, and who for 23 years has been chair- 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF 


FURNITURE & 
DECORATION 


IN THE GALLERIES OF 


WARING € GILLOW LD, 


OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


REPRODUCTION OF 
TUDOR CHAIR. 
CHARLES Ist. PERIOD. 
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A CHARLES IIl. ROOM. TO BE SEEN IN 
THE GILLOW SECTION OF WARING & 
GILLOW LD, OXFORD ST, LONDON, Ww. 
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REPRODUCTION OF A FINE OLD COFFER FROM 
BEAUMONT COTE HOUSE, LANCASTER. DATE 
ABOUT 1720. TO BE SEEN IN THE GILLOW SECTION, 
WARING & GILLOW LD. OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
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RICHLY CARVED IN THE STYLE OF THE ITALI 
RENAISSANCE. TO BE SEEN IN THE GILLOW SECTI 
WARING & GILLOW LD, OXFORD ST. LON 
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pr JOURNAL OF ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ACCESSORY ARTS | 
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REGISTERED As A NEWSPAPER. 
PUBLISHING Orona? 33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, Nen WHERE ALL COMM! NICATIONS  sHOULD BE ADDRESSED. I ҮТ 


The “PREMIER” THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CARPENTERS G. Jackson & Sons, Ltd. 


intend to give in their Halla course of thirteen 


Lect - he Arts connected with Building, i 
FOLDING SCHOOL ures on the Arts connected wit Iding, in 4 RATHBONE PLACE чүген сеч 


continuation о! the series given last season, апа 


E Vol. 72.—No. 27. Friday, December 31st, 1909. PRICE SIXPENCE. | 
1 
| 


PA RTITIO N S. tor that purpose have enlisted the services of many DECO RAT | V E 


distinguished men. The first lecture will be on 


| 
Sole Makers: JANUARY 12th, тото. Admission free by ticket, to be PLAS ER WORK. | 
obtained of J. Н. FREEMAN, Esq., Carpenters’ Hall, | 


Prince Street, DEPTFORD, S.E. 
= For rıe descri Building, Hot Water. Ste: nim & Hot Air. f) 
HOT WATER SUPPLY SPECIAL TURKISH RATH STOVES. | 
1 NIQUE APPARATUS кок MOTOR HOU SES. 
URMAN" AND * -HORNET SECTIONAL BOILERS por || 


HOSPITALS & SCHOOLS REQUIRE 
CRATES ECONOMIA 
MANCHESTER! stoves ano FOR ALL CLIMATES. e Regd) RAPID CIRCULATION. 


LOW PRESSUKE HOT WATER SYSTEM (Patented). 


RQ ESD N AES For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings | 
VENTILATORS ; À revolution in Hot Water Heating. Lower level for Roiler 


with or without boards. | 
[ necessary ( OMB INE р НЕ ATING Np VENTILATION. || 


Svat hemes and Estimates Free. || 


E. H. SHORLAND & BRO The Manchester A | 
| хана “THE АТК E : T E PROOF € ^1 RTAINS. | 
FAICEWORTR, MANCHESTER: FIRE HYDRANT OUTFITS. | 

E IMPROVED BALANCED SCENERY LIFTING TACKLE. | 


E ¿eS 3 For laying on Joists, placed under Floor ‚ OLDROYD & CO., Дон ENCINEERS | 

APPLICATION. Boards. oe dune ME sound, Telegrams T cA act ji STREET, LEEDS, LREDS 

J. AVERY & С0.,81, Ct. Portland St., LONDON, W. WATERPROOF, ROT PROOF, INSECT-PROOF D SE | 
= ennett 'sFireproof Floors, 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE BLINDS, 

ALSO CASEMENT CURTAINS. 

Tele. : ey улай; London.’ CHANCE OF ADDRESS. 

—— — iuit s DENNETT& INGLE, 


ELECTRIC, Willesden Pa & C W k Ltd. Late of б, WHITEHALL, have removed to 
L | ЕТ $ HYDRAULIC, per neon m uy 724, QUEEN ANNE'S CATE, LONDON, S.W. 


WILLESDEN JUNCTION, N.W. 

ND | 3 q | 

and HA | CATALOGUES AMD SAMPLES POST FREE IFTS ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC, | 
| | ро: south John Street BELT, OR HAND POWER, 


of every description. | Liverpool Pepot: fil, | 
| 


RICHMOND & CO., | 


¡SUN IRONWORKS, MORCAN STREET, TIOS ЕБ ә = Н. MARTINEAU. Hemel Hempstead. Herts. 
BOW, LONDON, E. | SENT BODY TURRET CLOCKS 


1 ANDSGAPE GARDENING S T B E L E. DENT & CO., Ltd. 
| 
| 
| 


EOR IMPRUVEMEN(S IN TURRET CLOCKS | 
SA AFES ^ | DOORS 61, Strand, & 4, Royal Exchange, London. || 
| CLOCKMAKERS TO THE KING, will he happy to furnish | 
ESTIMATES for tbe Installation or repair of CHURCH and | 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION—GOLD MEDAL AWARDED|| 
ARBORIGULTURE. 


LL RISKS. other PUBLIO CLOCKS, 
Mr. G. B. SIMPSON, BURA Dent's New Illustrated Catalogue of High-class Watches, || 
Illustrated Lists Free. Reduced Prices, sent post free, | 


Landscape and Garden Architect 


EXERT ANTE BOGE: рих asi EYIN | SHOWROOMS: y | : 
76 Cheapside, E.C. BO Y LE S | 


m | 
JEFFR EY & Co.’ S | Drawing Instruments best English make LATEST e A T E N T | 


| ARTISTIC WALLPAPERS. mua ы И “ AIR-PUMP " 


| West-End Showrooms : Papers. TA d ч ers Photo Pipers, ды kinds. 
131, MORTIMER STREET rhe “CENTURY " Tricing Linen, fine quality, na EN TILA TOR 
Regent Street, VW. Р er er. V 
Factory and Warehouse: 64, ESSEX ROAD | ^" Ai | Has double the extracting Power of Earller Forms» 


ISLINGTON, LONDON, N. ES Bg “WILSON de co., and is one-half the price. 


| ` WOOD PRESERVATIVE. 5, Duke at. Adel сс : ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 


НТІЕІСАГЕ FOKMS, by Mowtray Green, А К.І. Р. 


| 
| 
| 
ё k 4 y s Book with Index and Final Form», 5s,, or, post [ree 4, Holborn Viaduet, London. | 
four for 208. 1 10 Both wall Gr "па", Glaseow. 
FORMS, by the Same. A 
EI eee ов. 6d.. or post free, four for 10s “ее BRITISH ARC HITECT Directe "т, 
| COLES, Steam Press, Cirencester, and all Booksellers. = - Toe 


Registered. 
| 
|| The Best and Cheapest Preventative of Dry Rot, Fnr gus үү C 
| o sth Мын of WHITE ANT and TERED in HOMAS ILLIAM AMM 
m ber. E GALLON covers 40 to 50 square yards at а ttendi 
| small cost, Used by H.M. Government, Dock and Harbour or in Condos, NOUS 
Boards, Rallway Companies, Corporations, O@lllery Pro IED AROS for Stainea and 
— Contractors, Estate Owners, and Gold Mining Pointed Glass, or Leaded Glass to be 
panies, and found to be an unfalling remedy for the Th w 
aealt with on such occasion. omas r 
purposes изип. william Camm is assisted Dy renee alte 090 
DEE'S RUST PREVENTER. Camm, Waiter H; Gamma nd rei ша Н 
To avoid confusion with firms of similar Rogewood, 
This із a valuable and effectual remedy for protecting a nes address All communications— 


chemical vapour, and keeping bright work from tarnishing. THOMAS WILLIAM CAM M, 


Manufactured by N ( al 


JOSEPH DEE & SONS, The &tudio, SMETHWICK, near Birmingham. >= 
Nat. Та. 3x, SMETHWIO Specimens and Pre 
| 5, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. TeLeoRA“s : “STUDIO, BIRMINGHAM. H. C. STEPHENS, 57 


kinds of metal-work exposed to the action of salt water an: 
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HOBBS, HARTACO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONDON-MADE LOCKS 


` FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


CONSTRUCTORS OF 


STRONG ROOM & PARTY WALL DOORS, 
BULLION VAULT & MUNIMENT ROOMS 


TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Keyed Rebated PARTY WALL DOORS 


SLIDING OR HANGING. 


. Can be made Self-closing, giving absolute security against fire. 


PATENT CONE VENTILATORS 


FOR THE EFFICIENT VENTILATION OF STRONG ROOMS OR VAULTS, 
WITHOUT RISK FROM FLAME. 


ALL BENT CORNER STEEL SAFES 


TO MEET ALL RISKS. 


A competent Representative will be sent to confer with Architects desirous of specifying 
| H. H. & Co.’s Manufactures. 


_ ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


_ SHOWROOMS: 76, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
NERAL 


u ARLINGTON STREET, ‚ISLINGTON, N. 


= т A 
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CASEMENTS, 
LEADED GLASS AND 
HAMMERED 
IRONWORK. 
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BUILDING PAPERS\ 


For lining under slates, tiles, or metal, 

P and B Building Papers are unequalled. 

Absolutely impervious to damp. Will 

not rot or dry out. Can be stretched 

over open rafters, or laid over sheathing 

boards.—Apply for Catalogue 41 and 
Samples, 


THE RUBEROID Co., Ltd, 
81-83, KNIGHTRIDER STREET, 
LONDON, Е.С. 


IDEAL S WORKS, 
CROYDON. 


i 
Н 


| 


=- McGEOCH'S 
PATENT WINDOW FITTINGS. 


(Original Patent, No. 538,867.) 
SUITABLE for COTTAGE or MANSION, 
Sehools, Public Buildings, or Hospitals. 


THE HOTTEST, MOST CHEERFUL AND ECONOMICAL FIRE. 


Over 100,000 in use, 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Desoriptive Pamphlet on 
lication. 
Cure for Smoky Chimneys н 


Every Description 


OF 


STOVE CRATES, 
DOG IGRATES, 
MANTEL RECISTERS. 


Illustration of 
double-hung Win- 
dow with Bottom 
Sash fitted and 
opened inwards for 
cleaning, etc. 


Revised Price List for 1910. 


Makers of the 


“SWAN” 
KITCHEN RANGE. 
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РАТВИТ No. 225 [OJ Д 


They are mr fitted to existing sashes 

They are simple in construction, and cannot fail to act. 

The ا‎ necessary to bring them into action are simple 
and few 

They are the only fittings having a solid bearing on sill of sash. 


Wm.McGEOCH а Co., Ltd. 


28, West Campbell Street, GLASGOW. 
And a BIRMINGHAM and LONDON. 


Liste on application to: 
Trade er 


No. 2,315, 


STEEL & GARLAND (1905), LTD., 


Priory Foundry, WORKSOP, Notts. 


MARLBORO’ VOLCANO бвлт 
| 
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ARMOURED TUBULAR FLOORING CO, 


LIMITED. 


| sme: "ARMOORETE, LONDON.” | 
HEAD OFFIC | PEN LONDON WORKS :— 


33, Victoria Street, 96a, Leighton Road, 
Westminster, S.W. Kentish Town, N. 


Telephone— 
2864 North. 


ifm. ТАТ FLOORS 
] | ARE 


(L tij 
CONSTRUCTED} 


Telephone— 
889, Westminster. 


` FIREPROOF, ^ SOUNDPROOF. ` 
holding the LIGHT. 
“FULL PROTECTION” Weighing from 46136 Der 
CERTIFICATE of the 


Great Strength and 
British Fire Prevention 


Committee ЕС | Wide Span. 
QUICK ERECTION. LOW COST. NO CENTERING. 
Design in all cases in conformity with R.LB.A. Committee's Rules for Strength. | 
| FLOOR DESIGN 
Р ете RER COMPLETED CONTRACTS include: AND 
elTast, Pmin , 
Guernsey, Halifax, Hudders- | Colleges and Schools, Halls and Hospitals, Shops, Hotels REINF ORCEMENT 
Басни Pv and Garages, Machine Workshops, Mills and ROYAL LETTERS 
mouth, and Taunton, ete. F actories, & C, c PATENT. 


OVER 1,500,000 SQUARE YARDS OF A.T. FLOORING NOW COMPLETED. 


the “INTERIOVEN” < 


Pascal's Patents. 


AN INTERIOR WITH A LARGE OVEN AND HOT 
PLATE AND HIGH PRESSURE BOILER. 


The only perfect combination of a Sitting-room 
. Grate and efficient Cooking Range. 


SIMPLE IN ACTION. — HIGHLY EFFICIENT. 
FUEL SAVING. 


NO FLUES TO BUILD. 


Specially Designed for 


Garden City Cottages,  Viiias, 
Flats and Bungalows, etc. 


Particularly suitable for 


Conversion of Old Houses Into ` A8 A COOKING RANGE. 
Oven open and Hot Plate closed, providing 
Flats. room for four pans, each of over Two 
| Quarte capacity. 
p | "| Q (Subject.) 
nm | RICE EE special Finish. SIZES. ТРЕ 
how A A „SELF SETTER. Width, 20 ins. Height, : ems NUN Mag 
Siow combustion oper d and H.P. BOILER EXTRA. With Boiler, 16 ins. deep. 


Oven, 15 ins. wide by 12ins. high by 13) ins. deep.’ 


Sole 


мае: THE INTERIO 


FRANK PASCALL, Manager. _ 


VEN STOVE Co.. 


118, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


~ 
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H.H.MARTYN € Co. LTD. 


CARVERS, 


JOINERS AND PLASTER WORKERS, 


-CHELTENHAM. 


WHY NOT SPECIFY BRITISH- MADE ENAMEL? 


SUCH AS 


‘ENDELLINE’ s‘ENDELFLAT' 


has now established its claim to 
superiority overall other Enamels, 
whether of English or Foreign 
manufacture. Its brilliancy rivals 
that of the finest varnishes; for 
purity of colour it cannot be 
surpassed; and every practical 
man who has used ''ENDELLINE" 
states, as his emphatic 
opinion, that /t is the best. 


is a Flat Enamel that works easily, 
covers well, and has a level 
velvety surface, particularly suit- 
able for the decoration of walls 
and ceilings. Water-paints are 
unreliable ; wall-papers are in- 
sanitary, a perfect result can be 
obtained only with a perfect Flat 
Enamel--a description that applies 
to “ENDELFLAT” alone. 


Samples, Tint-cards, and any further information can be obtained 


from the makers :— 


ESTABLISHED 1802. 


8, Endell Street, 


THOS. PARSONS & SON » LONDON, W.C. 


MITCHAM, SURREY. 


i 
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HEATING APPARATUS MANUFACTURER 


ESTIMATES FREE. SUCCESS CUARANTEED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 3934, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


SHOWROOMS: TORRENS STREET (CLOSE TO THE ANGEL), ISLINCTON, AND 393a, CITY ROAD, М. 


FOUNDRY: THE TYLDESLEY IRONWORKS, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams: “JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON.” Telephone: “552 NORTH.” 


Proprietor amd Manufacturer of 


PATENT “HELIOS” AND “SIRIUS” ACTUAL 
SMOKE CONSUMING RATES 


WITH VISIBLE FIRES. 
Patent “‘ Hestia” Slow and Quiok Combustion. Warming and Ventilating Stoves, 


WARD STOVES FOR HOSPITALS. 
WARM AIR VENTILATING STOVES FOR SCHOOLS. 


PURE WARM AIR AS SUPPLIED TO 


Truro Cathedral; Londonderry Cathedral; Sherborne Abbey ; Kilmore Cathedral; Stanley Cathedral; Falkland 
slands ; Cardiff Catholic Cathedral; the Queen's School Chapel, Eton; Cork Asylum ; Leicester Asylum ; апа 
‘to upwards of three thousand Places of Worship; and a great number of Mansions, Houses, Hotels, Hospitals 
Schools, Warehouses, Factories, Workhouses; Cork Law Courts, &e. : 


THE 


“Drawwell” 
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See Smoke Abatement Society's | 
Tests: 


Lowest Smoke Average . 
Greatest Efficiency . `, 
Economy ° 
Cleanliness апа. 
Complete Consumption of 
. . « . Fuel . . >è °. 


ر 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


|J. € R. Corker, Ltd., 


ROTHERHAM. 


| London Showrooms: Saracen's Head Buildings, 
Snow Hill, E.C. 
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EN | 
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The Registered Trade Mark is on the back of all genuine “Drawwell " Grates. 
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CAST IRON PERMANENT 
GAS*TIGHT DRAINAGE 
ss SECURED BY THE :: 
: ADOPTION OF OUR =! 
SOIL AND DRAIN PIPES 
"A SPECIAL PROCESS = 
ENSURES THESE PIPES 


" SHAVING A SMOOTH 
"INTERNAL SURFACE: 
: ALL FITTINGS ARE: 
"DESIGNED WITH EASY 3 
CURVES TO FACILITATE 
=: THE FLOW AND ALL 5; 
INSPECTION CHAMBERS 
s AFFORD THE FULLEST : 
Y B OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
8 H INSPECTING ë TESTING 


LIFTS AND HOISTS 
LIFTING TACKLE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Write for Catalogue No. 25 


— TO — 


YOUNGS 


RYLAND STREET WORKS, 


T BIRMINGHAM, 
E | ENGLAND. 
B 
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: | WAREHOCSE LIFT 
WARD'S s FILIAR H 0187, | 
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For Venetian Blinds. 


Best or Stamped Quality. 


Venetian Blinds, when finished in good style and suitably hung, are excellently adapted to high 
class as well as every other kind of residence. An all-important matter is to see that the tapes are 
trong and of even gauge, made of the best material and in every way suited to their purpose. 


CARRS “STAMPED” quality Ladder Tapes fulfil this requirement, and all users of Venetian 
Blinds before purchasing should see that the name “CARR’S” is stamped on the interwoven cross 
stapes once in each yard, or they are likely to be misled by cheap and inferior imitations. 


ASK FOR CARR'S “STAMPED” QUALITY LADDER TAPES FOR VENETIAN BLINDS 


SaaS چ‎ ARAU IST TTT ASS DATA Tape FRA IAS IAS DA A PA I GA Pa 190/7110) WIR 
EST N 1342) 
ES <&BGDTES 4 TILES 4 = 
2y* \ | | ZZ RASS "ua А a5] 
Wt S р" PROS 3 
n Wie d NE IS en M 
| A vi NA a DE жы ЙҮ 
| | ARCHITECTURAL, f, AQ 290) APPLY FOR NEW | | | 
: FAIENCE OQ Was" CATALOGUE ill 
| | GLAZED TES YA > 2 DESIGNS AND | 
| ENCAUSTIC N S ESTIMATES FREE 


FLOORING TILES 


ARCHITECTS i 
CERAMIC MOSAIC An DESIGNS WORKED OUT Tra 
NER EANS ; 
CIAO AGENCIES NA Care L PRIZE MEDALS (88 
پلا‎ SYDNEY MELBOURNE ADELAIDE ч t LONDON 1351 5 1362. ) ia 
DA BRISBANE CALCUTTA NEWZEALAND ETC. Ä CALCUTTA 1834, ETC. | KZ i 


DU son TEL DATA ue rra 
i2 Ed 
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THE EXPERT ENGRAVING C 


— AF YOU WANT — 


Reproductions of Interiors, Exteriors, Machinery, or Materials of any 
kind please ask us to quote. 


OUR BLOCKS ARE WELL KNOWN FOR THEIR EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP AND PRINTING QUALITY. 


Every class of COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY done in our own Studios. 
OUTDOOR WORK A SPECIALITY. 


[DECEMBER 31, 1909 
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FOR ALL KINDS OF UPHOLSTERING 


REXINE 


IS UNEQUTALLED. 


It is the ideal substitute for Leather. Even experts cannot 
distinguish it from the real Hide. 
After being in use for years it can be made to look as good as 
new by the application of soap and water. 
Moths and other Insects cannot live on it. It is absolutely 
germ proof. 
A saving of 50 to 75 per cent. is effected by its use in place 
of leather. 
Seven Governments use REXINE, as well as the principal 
Railways at home and abroad. 
Samples in numerous qualities. colours, and leather grains will 
be sent on application to the Sole Makers— 


BRITISH LEATHERCLOTH MEG. Co., Ld. 
(DEPT. ВА) HYDE, near MANCHESTER. 


THE BEST OF ALL ROOFS 


are made with 


POILITE 


ASBESTOS ROOFING SLATES 


Absolutely Water and Fire- 
proof. Excellent Non-conductors. 
Cool In Summer, Warm In 
Winter. Cheaper than Ordinary 
Slates — More easily laid. Much 
lighter In weight and more 
artistic In appearance. 


1, ndard Tilos, 1 ins. square (Patt. B), cover 111 squares. 
For Interior Fire and Sound-Proof Linings. deed ewer: dinh ra ben 111 squares. э 


BELL'S ASBESTOS CO. LTD, "ze 


j 


or er 
$ i ) y 
-i “ 


TECHNICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, | 
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| Specialist 
JAMES ANNAN, || а 
| Engineering 
ARCHITECTURAL MODELLER and 


. AND PLASTERER. . . | 


жЕ e Architectural 
M Work. 


1a, WEST STREET, PIMLICO, 
LONDON. 


And at EDINBURGH. 


Terms 
Strictly Moderate. 


Photographing Detall at Oxford University. 


A. E. WALSHAM, 


Technical Pbotograpber, 
x 60.DOUGHTY STREET.W.C. 


Telephone OENTEAL, 8600. 


THE 
IDEAL 
PARTITIONS 


| ee aa 
FIRE. SOUND. M ACK VERMIN PROOF. 


PA RTITIONS 
CEILINGS. PUGGING.&< [ШЕЕ 


5, еру ested by Prevention Tht ADMIRALTY, AND 
Kinoviue: LONDON. Te "irish P fire Gmmittee. LONDON County COUNCIL. 


A E A. 181 QUEEN VICTORIA Sr. Lonoon. E.C. 
$) AP = am i J A G & C? works : Haves-MinoLesex & RAWCLIFFE‘ YORKS ` 


Messrs. Stuart’s Granolithi Ltd. Duff deri Edinburgh ; and en od Glasgow. 
A > Henders od '& Se Нак Street, Б Belfast “Жез 5818. E ©. Williams & Co., Meropsie В Buildings essrs. F. W. Верх Wiert 
dea Road, Bristol Kr. hie Keyworth, Britannia L^ «ws Town пад, „Leeds. essrs. Crosier, yo & Co., a, г үн АН. cM 
"Tyne, Mr. W. P. Inchl ey, { Weekes Street, Birmingham. J. W. Moseley , Grosvenor Chambers, 16, Deansgate, Manchester. 
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Telegrams: "ENDLESS, LONDON.” 66 99 | 
Telephone: DEPTFORD 223. [ НЕ ESTABLISHED NEARLY 40 YEARS. 


LIFT & HOIST Co., 


Premier Ironworks, Prince Street, DEPTFORD, S.E. 


LARGEST WORKS 


“Premier” | LIFTS á 
Dinner = SOUTH LONDON 


Lifts, CRANES | Revolving 


THOUSANDS IN USE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Contracts now in hand for: 1 
Н.М. Consul, Zanzibar. The War Office. 
New Municipal Offices, Acton, W. 
40 YEARS’ REPUTATION. ü 


Y.M.C,A. New Buildings. 
Education Offices, Plymouth. 


THE PREMIER FOLDING PARTITION MAKERS. 


CONTRACTS NOW IN HAND: i 
PLYMOOTH 


EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


CORN WALL 
EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


ST. ANDREW'S 
SCHOOLS, PAIGNTON, 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
LAUNOESTON. 


THE 
SCOTTISH UNION 
& NATIONAL 
INSURANCE СОВ 
NEW OFFICES, 
PARK ROW, LEEDS 


LONDON ORPHAN 
ASYLUM, WATFORD. 


ST. LUKES SCHOOLS, 
CHELSEA. 
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Tro Collapsible | 180709 
Fire-Escape | Cats DL 
Staircases. — — Doors. 


| FIRST-CLASS 
BEST MATERIAL. WORKMANSHIP. LOWEST PRICES. 


Note the Name: 


“THE” LIFT & HOIST CO., 


Contractors to H.M. COVERNMENT at Home and Abroad, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, OFFICE OF WORKS, L.C.C., M.A.B., &o., &c. 


n an t of the United Kingdom by our own Representative. 


ARCHITECTS aad others waited upon at a few hours’ notice 1 
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COTTEREL Bros Y 
V WAL PAPERS #0 


a 


S 


e . 


BRISTOL. 


ESSENTIAL FOR THE BEAUTIFYING 
OF EVERY HOUSE.  -. 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH 
DECORATORS, 13 


THIS MARK ON EVERY 
PATTERN. 


JOHN DEAN 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR 


DINORWIC (VELINHELI) ROOFING SLATES 
LIVERPOOL : CENTRAL BUILDINGS. Teleg. “ CISTERNS.” Telep. 1532 Central, 


BLACKBURN: EANAM WHARF, Teleg, “SLATES,” Telephone 48, 


eee 
LINGHAM BROTHERS, Lock Works, 131 & 132, GREAT HAMPTON ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


N.B.—BEST LOCKS IN THE WORLD. 


А rer 100 years. Contractors to Н.М. Government, Home India, Admiralty, and Prison Commissioners 
Een de froninon re’ Locks and Safes. Superior Security and Workmanship for Palace, Mansions, Cottage, 


Public Buildings, Railways, and other orks, Prisons, Asylums, Institutions and Stables. 
Workers in General in Iron and Brass for every purpose in connection with the Building and Engineering Trades. 
Sole Makers of Broadway's Patent Instant Grip Casement Stays. No Holes; no screw down. 
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ALF. U. SOORD. 


From the Pieture exhibited at the Royal Aeademy. 


PUBLISHED IN FIVE DIFFERENT SIZES, 
AND SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT A FRAME. 


A DELIGHTFUL XMAS OR 
WEDDING PRESENT. 


The Company undertakes Copying and Enlarge- 
ments of own Photographs, in Monochrome or 
Colour, and the Reproduetion of ОП Paintings in 
Private Colleetione. 


Prices on application to— 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART COMPANY, LTD., 
і 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, | 
№, Publishers of Reproductions of the Celebrated Pictures in all the important Galleries of the World. 


К LISTS SENT РАКЕ, ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE POST FREE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
{ Special terms allowed to Architects. 
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GALBRAITH & WINTON 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES & ALABASTER 


Also Contractore for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic, 


185, ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW, 
hl eich acho ьо 


GHIMNEY PIECES 


IN MARBLE AND ENAMELLED SLATE, 


Н. HARE & CO, 


Kingston Enamelled Slate and Marble 
PARE ROAD, eon 


Baths, Lavatories, Cisterns, &c. Se 
nd Prices. nd for Designs 


a 
BRIGHTON & CO, “+= 
tm 
UY CENTRAL 


55 € 56, CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 
=== сш 


Lithograph ог Eiectrograph 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications, 
IN THE BEST STYLE ete, 

WRITE OR TELEPHONE FOR PRICES, 


Solid wood Seats and Backs as above, at 48. 9d 
| Largest makers of all kinds _ 
| for Theatres, Public and Mission Halls, 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, post free. 
pi bl 


H. LAZARUS & SON, 


| 21, Great Eastern St., Lo ndon, E.C. 


— ———— . 1 


Telegraphic and Postal Address — 


'* MEALING BROS., Hicx \Үүсомвк,” 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
MEALING BROS,, 
Vanwu/acturers of all kinds o/ 


CHAIRS for MISSIONS, 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOL ROOMS, 
PUBLIC HALLS, 
PARES, etc. 


Avenue Chair Wo rks, 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 


JOHN SMITH & SONS, — 


Midland Clock Works, " 
DERBY. "s. 
V 


Makers 

of Clocks 

and Chimes for 

St. Paul's Cathedral, 

at Beverley Minster, Truro 

Cathedral, Thurles Cathedral, 

Belfast Assembly Hall, and many 

others, to Lord Grimthorpe's пе. 

In 1897 writing to Vicar of ren y 

ampton, Lord Grimthorpe said, i 20 
Derby will clock you in the best way and as 

eternity as possible. 


DB FOR PRIVATE HOUSES ` 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing 
Machines, Specially 
designed for Private Houses, 
Country Mansions, Hotels, 
Farms, etc, They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 


W. & б. ASHFORD, 
Barnt Green, Birmingham. : 


y' 


J.HASTON 4 SON, 
Merchants & Quarry Owners, 
Northernhay St. EXETER. 


Estimates given for every classof Building or Engineering Work 


HOLLINGTON STONE, 


IN LARGE OR SMALL BLOOKS. 


Red and Mottled Stone from the Noted Beggar's 
Well Quarries. 
Offices and Stone-sawing Mills at ROCESTER. 


Stone Worked to Order. 
TAN Y, 


STANTON & BET 
Postal Address: ROCESTER, STAFFORD. 


UNION CEMENT 
00., LTD. 


OFFICES : 


1, St. Nicholas Bldgs, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WORKS : 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. 


Telegraphic Address : 


“ATLAS, NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNr.” 
A A A A 


Sussex Hand-made 
Sand-faced Bricks 
— and Tiles. 


, OUR SPECIALITIES. 
For yood-class building there is nothing to equal the 
Sussex Plastic or Hand-made Bricks and Tiles, which 
have stood the weather test of centuries. Hand-made 
Tiles, red and dun oolour, holes only, also with 
` nibbs and holen. 
Prices and Samples on application to the 
Keymer Brick & Tile Co. (1904), Ltd., & the 
| Ditchling Terra-Cotta Works (Est.100 years), 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
Works adjoin Main Line London to Eastbourne. 


р R PLE COLOURED 


BRICKS 


USED BY LEADING AROHITEOTS. 
ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


RED AND BLUE BRICKS. 


nn en nn 


The Earl of Dudley's 
CONEYGRE BRICKWORKS, 
TIPTON, STAFFS. 


Nat. Tel. :—3, CLBKTHORIES. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


Terra Cotta Works, 
CLEETHORPES, 


FOR 


RED AND BUFF TERRA-COTTA 
FACINGS. 


WINDOW AND DOOR HEADS. 


. CHIMNEY POTS, VASES, 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 


RIDGES AND FINIALS. 


FACING, MOULDED, AND 
PAVING BRICKS. 


Catalogues on application. 


Back Numbers- 


Owing to the demand for Back Numbers of the 
“ British Architect,” which are gradually running 


Out of print, all coples preceding 1899 are now 


charged at double price. 


xii 
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Rag Stone Mason, 


BOUGHTON 
Postal Address—FARLEY FARM, OHART-SUTTON.. 


MONCHELSEA, MAIDSTONE. 


Telegrams— WOOD, CHART-SUTTON. 
BEST BLUE RAG STONE К chah & Domai Werk: 


As supplied to the City Courte, Basinghall Street, Lon Jon -- Barracks, City Road, London— New Cha Dorking— 
Catholic Church, Stamford Hill—New Banks, M te and Chatham—Churches at Detling, ent; ES 
Ashford, Kent; East Farleigh, Ivychurch, Canterbury, eto. 


THE GAMBRIA SLATE 
AND SLAB 60., 


PORTMADOC, NORTH WALES 


JOHN PAULL, 


SLATE QUARRY, 
CARNARVON, NORTH WALES. 


Blue, Red, and Purple Roofing Sjates. 
also Bangor Green Slates, as specified 
and approved by eminent London 
Architects. 

Damp Course Slates, Ridging, <c. 


Shippers of 
Old Vein Blue Slates of best 
quality, Slabs, &c. 


Tel. Add. : ' ARMITAGE SONS, ROBIN HOOD." Telephone: No. 2 ROTHWELL, LEEDS DISTRICT. 


Electric Cars from Leeds and Wakefield pass our Offices every 10 minutes: 
Leadwell Lane nearest stopping place. 


GEORGE ARMITAGE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. LIMITED. 
Chief Offices: ROBIN HOOD QUARRIES, 


Near WABKEEIZNHLDYD, YORESHIREH. 


GENERAL STONE MERCHANTS AND QUARRY OWNERS 
AND BRICK MANUFACTURERS. 


Sole Proprietors of * ARMISTONE " (Registered), the hardest known YORK STONE, specially 
snitable for STEPS, and LANDINGS where there is HEAVY TRAFFIC. 


Robin Hood, Howley Park, Hard York, Ack worth, and all deseriptions of YorkshireStene- 
Bath Stone and Portland Stone to any Specification. 
Landings and Flags, Self-Faced, Tooled and Machine-Polished. 
Tower, Spandrel and Astragal Moulded Steps. 
Headstones, Landings, Steps, Sills, Heads and Coping Tooled, Sawn and Polished. 
Sinks, Kerb, Edging Setts and Pavors. 
Statreases, Plain and Moulded, worked accurately to Plans and Sections. 
Bramley Fall Bedstones to any size Worked carefully to Plans and Details. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES QIVEN. 


TO ARCHITECTS: We are open at all times to glve advice respecting 
| Stone most sultable for various classes of Bulldings, and alse 
supply samples FREE. 


Telegraphic Address—'* PEAKE,” TUNSTALL, Staffs. Telephone No. 506 


THOMAS PEAKE 


‘Tue TiLERIES," TUNSTALL, STOKE-ON-TRERT. 


Medals: London, 1851; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Chioago, 1893. 


Prize 


PERFECTA 
ROOFING TILES. 


OVER 60,000,000 SOLD IN LAST 7 YEARS. 


Wellington, N.Z, New Vice-Regal Residence. 
175,000 “Perfecta " Tiles supplied September, 1909. 


—— 


Manufacturer also of Blue and Red Ridges and Finials. 
Quarries in various qualities, Garden Tiles, Bricks, &o., Ac. 
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The “HEAPED” FIRE 


(BRATT’S PATENT.) 


TEH BEST OPEN FIRE GRATE. 


A few of its advantages :— 


IT IS ARTISTIC. 
CLEAN. 
ECONOMICAL. 
EFFICIENT. 
LABOUR-SAVING. 


MADE IN A VARIETY 
OF STYLES AND SIZES: | 


The ‘'HEAPED” Fire is the best result of modern enterprise, and is 
approved and recommended by both Architects and Clients. 


A Customer 2orites ÓÉ— THE ILE APED FIRE IS A GREAT SUCCESS. LH HAVE NEVER SEEN ONE NO PEREECT LN HEATING AND SAVING OF COAL.” 


The Fire may be seen in action at our Showrooms: – 


BRATT, COLBRAN and CO., Designers and Manufacturers of MANTELS, STOVES, TILES, &c. 
THE HEAPED FIRE CO., LTD, 10, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 


36th YEAR OF PUBLICATION.—NOW READY. 


“THE AKCHITECTS’ DIARY" FON 1910. 


Specially prepared for the use of AROHITEOTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS. 


These publications contain not only the usual Diary, ruled and printed to 1 particular form, specially adapted for professional use, but, in addition, 
an Index, a Note Book, Rent and Insurance Register, a Cash Book, and a Ledger, with all the usual diary information, and much special matter referring 
to the Various Architects’ and Engineers Associations ; a digest of all the Acts passed last session ; contain also cases decided in the Supreme Courts of 
Justice during the legal year from November, 1908, to August, 1909. of interest to the profession ; Regulations of London County Council under the 
order of the Council applying to Music, Dancing, Theatre and other Licenses ; complete list of Metropolitan Surveyors and Districts, with Official and 
Private Address, Alphabetical Index to the Practical Statutes, Stamp Duties, etc , forming іп one volume a Complete set of Books for the Year. The 
Editions are :—No. 12.—One page toa day, size 8i in. by 5 in , cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. No. 13.—Two pages to a day, 84 ia. by 5in., cloth gilt, 5s. 6d. 


“THE BUILDERS’ DIARY" FOR 1910. 


Specially prepared for the use of BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 


No. 11.—T wo days on a paze, ruled and printed to a special pattern; also contains Bill Register, Note Book, Rent, Insurance, and Mortgage Register, 
Cash Book, Leger, and 30 pages of Tables of great value to all engaged in the Building Trades ; in all, 460 page», size 8] in. by 5in., bound whole cloth 
gilt, indexed and paged to end of Diary. Price 45. 6d. 


“ Messrs. Hudson and Kearns’ Diaries need no recommendation save a trial.”— The British Architect. 

“For use in the office of Architects and Builders, they are better fitted than any diaries with which we are acquainted."— The Architect. 

“ The novel and valuable features of these Diaries is that each volume is in itself a complete set of books for the year.” — The Builder. 

“We have used them ourselves thronvhout the year with much satisfaction, and are glad now to draw attention to the new batch sent us." — | 
“They all possess an index, which is a valuable feature."— The Times. The Building News. 
* Messrs. Hudson and Kearns sent out Diaries that are singularly comprehensive and serviceable." — Te Daily News. 


Sole Publishers, HUDSON & KEARNS, Limited, Hatfleld Street Works, Stamford Street, London, S.E. 


TELEGRAMS ° “ KILNS, GREENHITHE." | TELEPHONE: 28 NAT., DARTFORD. 


Artillery & Albion Cement Co., Ld. 


GREEN HITHEH, KEN TG, 


Manufacture London Portland Cement of the very best quality 
| only, which complies in every way with the requirements of the 
TAIN, Specification adopted by the British Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. Delivered in bags or barrels. Vessels of 1,000 tons can 
be loaded at their wharves. 


J. CLARKE, Manager. 


AA. APRA A ra N 


— 


RONUK 


(SANITARY) 


A o E AMETE: 
| y HARBOURING OF GERMS. 


Zu in | Used in the 
er | Bu | TI PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. 
ШШ Et O Nr UHM, Ltd., 


ion o 
Portsiade, nr. Brighton. polished w.od bleck, 
Sole Manufaeturers of this well-known 


Sanitary Polish; Contractors for the First 

4 Preparation and Polishing of all kinds 
/ | of Floors. | 

2 Depots: LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 


I Beware of Imitations, especially in Unlabelled Tins. 
See the word “' RONUK " (the Registered Trade Mark of the Company) on every package. 


ILKINGTON'S 
+ PARIAN + FAIENCE + 

: THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ' 

EXTERNAL USE IN TOWNS 


TILES :: MOSAIC :: LUSTRES 
 LANCASTRIAN POTTERY 


Works & Head Office: Clifton Junction, — - 2. 
' Near Manchester. 
London House : 37-38, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
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THE LANCET, 
October 17th, 1903, 


* 


ХҮІ 


man of the governors. The Lord Provost (the Honourable 
Archibald M'Innes Shaw) presided. The chairman соп. 
gratulated the governors on the latest addition to the 
splendid institution. The history of the School of Art 
formed a record of progress in the artistic education of the 
cliv, and the position the school now occupied among 
similar institutions in the United Kingdom was eloquent 
testimony to the value of the teaching imparted within its 
walls. Sir James Fleming paid a warm tribute to Mr. 
Newbery, who had laboured hard on its behalf, and to 
whose work its success was largely due. Mr. Patrick S. 
Dunn, in moving a vote of thanks to the contributors, men- 
tioned that the cost of the buildings was about 460,000, 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell moved a vote of thanks to the 
architect. Mr. Mackintosh. He said he would deserve well 
of his generation were it only because he had made them 
think. He had shown that it was possible to have a good 
building without plastering H over with the traditional. 
expensive. and often ugly ornament. Mr. Mackintosh had 
the real faculty of being able to adapt a building for the 
purpose for which it was reallv intended. The Glasgow 
School of Art was a conspicuous success of that kind. Mr. 
Mackintosh acknowledged the compliment, and on behalf 
of the contractors. presented Sir James Fleming with à 
handsome casket containing a scroll signed bv all the con- 
tractors, and recording their esteem for Sir James. 


———*X——-— 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Tottenham District Council on the 23rd inst. decided 
to sell two and a half acres of land, originally purchased 
for workmen's dwellings, to a German firm of clothing 
manufacturers, at a price of 41,000 an acre. 


IN succession to the late Mr. Charles J. Gunyon, engineer 
and survevor to the Wood Green Urban District Council, 
the council, on the 22nd inst., unanimously elected Mr. 
C. H. Croxford to the position. Mr. Croxford has been 
assistant surveyor at Wood Green. 


On the 22nd inst. the Kyles of Bute Hydro at Banna- 
tyne, near Rothesay, was completely destroved by fire. It 
was owned by a company, who had a capital of 234.000, 
and early this summer a new wing was completed, at à 
cost of 43,000. The total damage caused by the fire is 
estimated at about 430,000. 


———жЖж-—— 


TRADE NOTES 


Tue additions to the Whitworth Hospital, Darley Dale, 
are being warmed amd ventilated by means of Shorland's 
patent Manchester stoves and ventilators, supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Failsworth, Manchester. 


A NEW invention in connection with hydraulic lifts and cranes 
has been patented by Messrs. Hammond and Champness, 
by which a considerable saving is effected in the water used. 
It is claimed that the average saving is from 50 per cent. 
to 75 per cent., and this 1s a great consideration to all 
users of lifts and cranes. Without going closely into all 
the technical points, we may state that chief advantages 
claimed are as follows:—The original cost is only a few 
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pounds above that of a first-class hydraulic lift of the 
ordinary suspended t»pe, and no more space is occupied 
by the machinery than is necessary for the ordinary draw-rod 
jigger; the varying water consumption under different loads 
is absolutely positive; the cost of upkeep is no more than 
that of the ordinary type of lift; water can be admitte 
to either the top or bottom of cylinder, and the action al 
the water 15 controlled by a patent duplex controlling valve 
The method of con- р 
trol recommended 15 
very simple, and 
а new attendant 
would become quite 
used to the working 
after two or three 
trips. We under- 
stand that some of 
the details of con- | 
struction have been " à. AR 
simplified with a 

view to still further reducing the cost of upkeep; for 
instance, the piston has been eliminated, and the only 
portion of the machine which (especially in cases where 
space was limited), might not be very accesible, has thus 
been improved. ‘The method of operating either a Ht 
or а crane ‘has also been simplified to prevent a careless 
a from using the pressure water when unnecessary 
to do so. 


— — — Ж — — — 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
(*) Signifies the deposit required. 


Bath. Laying out gardens. Premium Zo. Town 
Clerk, Guildhall, Bath. 10s.* 

Bellshill, Jan. 10. Public school, for the Bothwel! 
Parish School Board. Robert Kerr, so, Cadzow-st., 
Hamilton. 

Boston (Lincs.). Church, to seat 300. Rev. A. 


Lombardini, The Parsonage, Skirbeck Quarter, Boston. 


Clydebank. School. John M. Bride, School Board 
Offices, Clydebank. 
Karachi (Lidia). May 31. Municipal ofhces. Premium 


Chief Engineer, Karachi Municipality, Karachi, 


£500. 
India. 

Pembroke (Ireland). Jan. 31. Laying out park for the 
U.D.C.. Premium Zo. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Balls- 
bridge, Pembroke, Co. Dublin. 


CILLETT 
JOHNSTON, 


Turret Clock Factory, 
OROWDON. 


CITY HALL, TORONTO, 
Hour Bell weighs 5 tons. 
Dials 20 ft. diam. 


Сик & Brus. 


THERE 18 A DISTINCTIVE FINISH 
IN ALL WORK DONE WITH 


THE JAPONOL ENAMEL 00. 


~ 


JAPONOL 


Culford Works, 
DALSTON, LONDON, N.E. 
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. 9 SOUTHAMPTON - Row - HOLBORN -W-C- 


"= LONDON -- 
o WOLVERHAMPTON > 


> MANCHESTER - LIVERPOOL: DUBLIN ° 
. BOURNEMOUTH + CARDIFF « 


; fo о ERRORS k, we MER: ЗУ 


Qd E te eU 


Digitized ру Google 


ХХ 
z E E к . Crewe. Jan. 8. College, for the County Ela 
0 ; rewe. an. 8. Ollege, for the County Educati 
NOTES OF CONTRACTS N Comm. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., Newsgate-st., Ca 
> 


Aberdare. Jan. 5. Cottage homes, for the Guardians. 


T. Roderick, Clifton-st.. Aberdare. 


Aberllefenni (Wales). School, 
Education Comm. 
Borth. 


Bedford. Jan. 7. 
: Urban Sanitary Authority. 


Belfast. Jan. 6. Premises. 
quantity 
43 35.* 
Blackpool. Jan. 5. Offices, 


Cleansing Comm. 


Deakin and Howard Jones, Plàs Ynys, 


Refuse destructor buildings, for the 
Major Hector Tulloch, C.B., 


R.E., 28, Victoria-st., London, S.W. £3 3s.* 
M'Carthy and Brookes, 
surveyors, Scottish  Providemt-bldgs. Belfast. 


for the 
Borough Engineer, 


2 hd Di Butterworth 
s 4, uth-parade, А 
for the Merioneth 4 P Rochdale 
Jan. 4. Shelter, etc., for the T.C. J. Thom. 
son, 91, Commercial-st., Dundee. 

Dyfryn Crawnon (Brecon.). Jan. 7. School, for the 
Breconshire Education Comm. C. W. Best, County Hall, 
Brecon. 

Essington (near Wolverhampton). Jan. 14. School, for 
the Staffordshire Education Comm. ` G. Baltour, County 
Education Offices, Stafford. £1 ıs.* 

Enfield. Jan. 17. Pumping-station buildings, etc., for 
the Metropolitan Water Board. Chief Engineer, Savoy. 
court, Strand, W.C. Lıo.* 


Health and 
Town Hall, Black- 


pool. £1 ı5.* | ' ! 
ed tc. W. H. Dinslev, Exmouth. Jan. 21. _ School alterations, etc., for the 
ое AE i Devon ‚ County ‚Education Comm. County Architect 
ВТАА ОЛ (Mon): Jan. 6. Floor. Н. J. Griggs, (Education), 1, Richmond-road, Exeter. £1 15. * 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, Metropolitan Bank-chbrs., Newport, Gloucester. Jan. 11. Reconstruction of bridge, for the 
Men ida Mr al | ^ G.W.Rv. Co. G. W. Mills, Paddington Station, London. 
p : Halifax. Jan. 12. Post office enlargement, for the 
Brighton. Jan. 13. Offices at town hall, for the T.C. Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Bldgs. HM 


Borough Survevor, Town.Hall, Brighton. 
Extensions to casual wards at East- 


Bristol. Jan. 6. 
ville workhouse, for the Guardians. 
Peters Hospital, Bristol. £1 ıs.* 
Brown Edge (Staffs.). Jan. 14 


Education Comm. 
Stafford. £1 Is.* 


G. Balfour, County Education Offices, 


Office of Works, etc.. Storey’s-gate, S.W. Li ıs.* 

Herne Bay (Kent). Jan. 5. Pier extension, for the 
U.D.C. Е. Matheson, 13, Walbrook, London, E.C. 
43 35.* 

farrow-on-T yne. 
poration. J. Н. Morton, F. 
Shields. £2 2s.* 


J. J. Simpson, St. 


School, for the Jan. 6. Public baths, for the Cor. 


R.I.B.A., 50, King’s-st., South 


Cardiff. Church, etc. Habershon, Fawckner and Co., Knockando (Scotland). Jan. 8. Hall. C.C. Doig, 
14, High-st., Cardiff. ME architect, Elgin. 
Calthwaite (Carlisle). Jan. s. School. Н. Higginson, Larne (Ireland ). Rebuilding church. Watt, Tulloch, 


architect, 3, Lonsdale-st., Carlisle. 
Cefn Coed (Brecon). Jan. 7. 
Comm. 
Chelmsford. Jan. 17. 


Chigwell (Essex). Jan. 7. 
Governors of Chigwell School. 
Council Offices, Buckhurst Hill. 


FOR SALE. 


BOILERS (Lancashire), various sizes for 60 to 
120 lb. pressure. —Jo4N STRINGER & Bon, 
Blackburn. . en ae ы сые 
OILERS, all sizes, vertical, loco-type 
Cornish, Portable Launch, and other types 
of Steam Boilers. —BOILER & CRANK Co., LTD., 
Dysart Road, Grantham. 
Len stock of Government boiler-made 


H. 


Water Tanks of all sizes and descrip ions 
in England just in; splendid value offered.— 
State your requirements, and send for list to 
Н. J. Gasson, Government Contractor, Rye. 
Established 126 years. 
MA /HY USE FOREIGN DOORS ?—English 
W made, 6ft. біп, by 2 ft. біп. by 1} in. 
square, 58.; mould, two sides, 6s. 2d.; solid 
moulded, 5s. 1d. All other sizes in stock, Send 
builder’s trade card for list.—JENNINGS & Co., 
968, Pennywell Road, Bristol. 

O ARCHITECIS and BUILDERS. 


ALERPROOF COVERS, pliable as rain 
sheets, 12 ft. by 9 ft., 12s. ; 15 ft. by 9 ft., 

158. ; any size made at Is. per square yard 
with lashes. Superior stout rot-proof green 
Canvas, made to any size, 1s. 6d. per square 
yard, with lashes. Cash returned if not approved 
of. —H. J. Gasson, Government Contractor, Rye 


FOR SALE.—Second-hand, as good as new. 


Party Wall FIREPROOF Heavy уул. Panelled 
DOORS and ERAMES, 
Opening 6ft. Bin. by 4 ft. віп. (12 alike, would divide lots. 


Apply I. & J. HYMAN, 
135, Caledonian Road, King's Cross. 


Steel Lancashire Boilers. 
Ready for Immediate Delivery. 
30 ft. long by S ft. diam. for 100 lbr. working pressure 
80 ft. 8 ft 160 s; n 
30 ft. er 120 


SPURR, INMA 


— 


> os 
5 ft. 6 in. ,, 


INMAN & OO. LIMITED 
Calder Vale Boiler Works. Wakefield. 


— m nn — 


Thatching & Reed Laying 


J. О. COWELL, SOHAM. 


е 


School. for the Education 


C. W. Best, County Hall, Brecon. 

School, for the Education Comm. 
Chas. and W. H. Pertwee, architect, Chelmsford. Lar 
Dining hall, etc., for the 


£4 45.* 


| (QERRARDS CROSS, — For 


and Fitzsimmons, 77а, Victoria-st., Belfast. 

Llandovery (Wales). Jan. 5. School additions, for the 
Carmarthenshire С.С. W. Vincent Morgan, County Offices, 
Carmarthen. 

Malton. Jan. 12. 
of H.M. Works and Public Bldgs. 
ete., Storev's-gate, S.W. Жі 15.* 

(Continued on page 22. ) 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


| UILDING MATERIALS and OLD 

(A. С. Bond, В.А. Oxon, A.R.I ‚B.A., and | HOUSES BOUGHT to pull down on the 
Claude Batley, A.R.I.B.A.) ‘shortest notice. Full value given. Estimates 

Tel. 8705 Central, 115, Gower St, W.C. free. Sixteen years with Messrs. H. Sabey and 


R.1.B.A, EXAMINATION 8. PL оки 25, Warham Street, Kennington 


PERSONAL or Correspondence Tuition. —Only 
- three failures daring last ten years. Ninety. | 
SIX per cent. passes, A necessary books lent.— 
G. FISHER (a), 195, Cheriton Road, Radnor Park, 
Folkestone. 


Post office, for the Commissioners 
Н.М. Office of Works, 
Tooley, F.R.I.B.A., 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
Special Personal System of preparation hy | 
Correspondence or Private Tuition. | 
BOND & BATLEY | 


HOUSE BREAKERS. 


pr PROPERTY of ur description, town or 
country, purchased for demolition. Builders 
Surplus Stooks—Iron and Metal purchased for 
cash Established 1826. Tel, No. 2079 Ww 
 Hicuissox & Co., Wells Street, Camberwell, В.К, 


че, — —-—-—‏ سے 
MM — n‏ 


PROPERTY & LAND SALES 


£d FREEHOLD HOUSES, nearly com. 
pleted, TO BE SOLD cheaply by the 
Mortgagees. Full particulars—'* R.” Box 19, 
BRITISH ARCHITECT Offices, 355, King Street, . 
Covent Garden, London. 


———— ——— 


ptos ours = t 


| (ND ESTABLISHED 1850 


| 
| (18 
l 


STEEL Sarre 


[FOR ALL RISKS 


particulars of 
FREEHOLD Building Sites—tenants waiting 

for houses apply, THE CIRCLE LAND Co., | 
cs 8, New Court, W. C., or at the Lccal Estate | 
ce. | 


—— ——————M——— 


O‏ ا 
Fr SALE (suitable for Hospital for Public‏ 


Institution). — LARGE OLD-FASHIONED 
FREEHOLD HOUSE 
acres, main road 


and LAND, about two 


entrance, seven minutes’ walk ^s recently supplied 


° to the follow 4 
from Richmond Park. 17 rooms; coach houses, j MUNICIPA L 
stabling for four horses, etc. Gravel soil. High BUILDINGS ! 
situation above sea level. Price, £3,500.— | Belfast, 
MR. NOWELL, Solicitor, 33, King Street, Covent аа ОМА 
OL e , 
Garden, London, Ү.С, | Burnley, 
BUILD Chelsea, 
JILDERS CANNOT GO WRONG | | с: 
who adopt a satisfactory method of keepi accounts, eeds, 
The system whioh for excellence and simplicity surpasses all | Manchester, 
š others is ; Newport, I. W. 
SAKER'S PERFECTED SYSTEM OF SOFWISh, 
BUILDER'S BOOK-KEEPING. aeger a 


All tbe books and forms recommended by Mr. Baker are 
supplied at most economical prices by 


Mr. J. W. Warner, Account Book Manufacturer, 


ү ae 


Pudsey, 
Wolverhampton, 
&e., &c, 


Send for our For Protection pes 
Illus tra ted Catalogue. FIRE and BURGLAR 


HOMAS SKIDMORE &SON, | 


NDON PLATE-CLASS 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: Bank Buildings, Princes Street, E.C. 
Ten per cent. of the premiums returned every six years in 
cases where no claim has arisen. 
APPLICATIONS FOR ACENCIES INVITED. 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR Business INTRODUCHD, 


STAFFORDSHIRE SAFE WORKS WOLVERHAMPTON 


Ya , 325 7 I oe 


ON a a aa aaa و‎ 
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mnc.  BODWINS FLOOR TILES 


A HISTORY OF — А 
y ÇO O , 
ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT e dt | 


(IN THREE VOLUMES) y 
By F. M. SIMPSON, ARCHITECT, CODWIN Š ENAMELLED TILES, 


Professor of Architecture, University of London ; Fellow of the Roval А 
Institate of British Architects. ` With Limpet-Grip Backs, 


Vol. I—ANCIENT, EARLY CHRISTIAN, AND BYZANTINE, For Dados and Wall Linings 
With 180 Illustrations, 12/6 nett. (Inland Postage, 6d.) of Publlo and Private 
Vol IL—Medizval. With 257 Illustrations, 21/ nett. (Inland Bulldings. 


Postage, 6d.) 
" We cominend the second volume of the “History of CODWIN'S ANTI UE NGAU TIG 
Architectural Development” to all serious students of 0 E S 
Architecture. It is clear, logical, and, above all, accurate, and far TILE For Church Pavements 


better value for the money than many low-priced and carelessly- 
` compiled books on Architectural hiatory.” THE ARCHITECT. d A great Speclality. 


LONGMANS, CREEN & CO., => "елет row ||| GODWIN'S TILES 
Have been used in thousands of 
Churches, Cathedralis, Public 


The si HI 0 R L 0 á Patent | and Private Bulldings, and have 
invarlably given every satis- 


faction. 


LL 


FU 


Designs ana Prices on application. 


Architects’ own designs carried out or Special 
| Designs submitted on receipt of particulars. ` 
EXPERT PAVIORS SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


PRICES LOW. QUALITY HIGH. ҸӰ Noto only Address— 


Height of Water Regulated without bending Ball Lever | w M GO DWI N & SO N 
a 


Can be Re-rubbered without removing Ball Lever. 
` Wholesale—W. FIRMIN & SON, Lugwardine Works, near HEREFORD. 
St. Stephen's Road, Old Ford, LONDON, E. London Show Room: 18, BERNERS STREET, W. ` 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Ball Valves, Cisterng and Plumbers’ Brass Work. ESTABLISHED 1848. 
Telephone: 3351 East. 


TELEGRAMS— 


SN ATFORD : 42 NAT. i — 2 P.O. RHONE, "TOR DOE 
: i сы; | HAN D-POWER 
BURKONE FIRES. DINNER 
BURLEY'S The — ^ | 
PATENT only C ; —AND — 


No, 23767/07. 


Fuel Consumers. 


(Awarded a Bronze Medal—the Highest Award—at the Cardif 
Health Exhibition, July 1908.) 


TRADES- 
MANS 
LIFTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


— Феанора 


HAMMOND & |. 
CHAMPNESS, | 


= 


| 
Й 
/ 
0 


ENGINEERS, 
For full particulare иы || Alf t | St. L d S. E. 
STANDARD RANGE & FOUNDRY Go, Lao.) |... ST ondon, 


WATEORD. 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 108, NEW BOND STREET, W. | нан. 
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Porthcawl. Jan. 5. Houses (four). G. F. Lambert and MAN-0-W AR 
Son, architects, Bridgend. T 
Ryhope (Durham). Jan. 11. School, for the C.C. TEAK WOOD 


W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, Durham. 
Stamford Bridge and Burton Pidsea (Yorks.). Jan. 10. 


GARDEN 


School, etc. Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. e 
Stockport. Jan. 7. Walls, etc., for the General Purposes 
Comm. J. Atkinson, Town Hall, Stockport. FURNITURE. 


Swansea. Jan. 4. Cottages (15), for the Corporation. 

M. Hoskins, Coleridge House, Swansea, | Š 
Swansea. Jan. 11. Alterations, etc., to goods shed, for NO PAINT. 

the G.W.Ry. Co. G. K. Mills, Paddington Station ч - 

T | š | Alexandra. NO VARNISH. 
Truro. Jan. 15. County offices, for the Cornwall C.C. iit Gin, £2 158. 


Silcock and Reay, architects, 47, Milsom-st.. Bath. £2 2s.* 
War Department Contract (London, S.W.). Jan. s. 
Reappropriation, etc. Director of Army Contracts, War 
Office, Whitehall, London, S.W.  1os.* 
Ynyshir (Wales). Jan. 4. Buttresses, for the Rhondda 
U.D.C. Chairman of the Council, Public Offices, Pentre. 


£1 1s.* 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SLIDING DOORS. 


OOKS (100,000) Wanted and for Sale. 
wants.‘ Harmsworth's Encyclo- 
pos 10 vols. ; 


State 
half calf, 37s. 6d. ; Scottish 
Satisfy Everyone. 


istory and Life, 400 illustrations (42s. net) for 
18s. 6d. — BAKER'S Great Bookshops, John Bright 
BECAUSE— 
Doors slide with a mere touch. 


St., Birmingham. 
Doors cannot jump off the Track. 
The Track is the enly correct Shape. 


Hangers are Roller Bearing and are 
completely protected from the 


CASTLES’ SHIPBREAKING Со. 14. 


Baltic Wharf, Millbank, Westminster, S.W, 
(Foot of Vauxhall Bridge.) 


Telephone : WESTMINSTER 89. Telegrams: ‹* CASTLES, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER." 


— — — —- -—_ 


Architectural Books at Tremendous Reductions 
NEW BOOKS AT 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 
Books for Architects, Surveyors, Estimators, and on ALL 
subjects, supplied. Sent on approral. State wants. 
Send for Lists. BOOKS PURCHASED. 
W. & б. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 


PATENTS, 


B .C. 

Telegraphie Address : '' Privilege, London." Established 1886. 

Circular ef prices for British and Foreign Patents, containing 
useful information, post free, 


е u asia N те et each, weather. 
= Coburn Track is cheap and easy 
to fix. 


| | 


PARKER, WINDER & ÄCHURCH, tn 


BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


W. & J. HUGHES, mencion: 


PORT DINORWIC, R.8.0., CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Dealing со sss م‎ Slates. 
DINORWIC OR VELINHELI SLATES. 
Telegrams: Terfyn, Port Dinorwic. 


THOMAS CLENISTER, 
Temple Chair}Works, 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 
Established 1839. 


Chairs for @hurohes, 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


THE COATOSTONE DECORATION co. 


Telegrams: ““CoartostoxE, LONDON.” Tel.: N 0. 14410 CENTRAL, 


: SAXON to the TUDOR PERIOD. 


Views o? the Roman Wall, and о? 


J: P. GIBSON, Photographer, HEXHAM 


By F. BLIGH BOND, F.R.i.B.A. 


Mission Halls. 
Publlo Librariss. 


APPLIED AS PAINT 
| 0 


N 
PLASTER, CEMENT, 
STONE or WOODWORK 
gives a perfect effeot 
of natural stone 


NRBAL'8 PATENT 


77, Mortimer Stroet, W. 


z= => —— س‎ 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 
E 


FROM TH 


Lantern Slides, us. each, Photographs, 95. per dozen. 
Many Thousands to Select from. 
SPECIALITY : 


Recent Excavations. 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 


New Architectural Handbook and Historical 
| Record of Building. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Coloured Diagrams. 


JOSEPH NORRIS, #7 
es 


THE NATIONAL AIR GAS SYSTEM. 


REVOLUTION IN LIGHTING AND HEATING. NO SKILLED LABOUR REQUIRED, 


By far the Cheapest Artificial Light Known. 
94 p.c. Obeaper than Electric Instalment, 


No Vitiation of Atmosphere. 
For all Ligh 


apparat 


ка TIP-UP CHAIRS 


For Public Buildings and Halls. 
SOLID WOOD SEATS, 8-in. tops, 4/11. 


A, ) EMBOSSED SEATS (as design) - 5/6. 


АП fitted with Hat Wires. 
Carriage paid and fixed in Building. 
Also with Leather Seats and in Mahogany. 


SPECIALITY: SHAPED SEATS. 


8, 9, 


SMEATON STREET, HULL. 


« 


(Established 1848.) 


94 p.c. Oheaper than Acetylene and Flat Flame Coal Gas. 
78 p.c. Cheaper than Incandescent Coal Gas. 

Harmless to both Health and Property. 
ting, Heating, and Cooking Purposes. 


Adapted For 


GAS COOKERS, GAS FIRES, GAS RADIATORS, HOT-WATER APPARATUS 


correct and scientific method of 


X apparatus which AUTOMA d ur in the Gas. 
The ONLY us producing an UN тое A proportions of air and vapo 


eneration. : 


Gas (notwithstanding fluctuations in demand 


published by my SARD EVERARD, 38, BROAD STREET, = AS Miro dances 
: у 8vo, 28. net., post f | E 
Sale at the Abbey. post free 28, 3d., and on COST OF PRODUCTION }50 p.c. less than any other Machine on the Market. 


—__ 


0 
** British Architeet,” which are gradu 


out of print, all copies 
c harged at double peo. ee 1899 are now 8 
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DEO. BELL 


BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Full Illustrated List of Books for Architects sent on application. 


Imperial 8vo, 158. net. 


MODERN HOMES. 


Selected Examples of Dwelling Houses. 
Described and Illustrated by 
T. RAFFLES DAVISON, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 


With a Foreword by Sır Aston Wess, R.A., and over 300 
Illustrations, chiefly from Pen Drawings by the Author. 

‘A very geod selection, including some of the best work by Norman Shaw, E 
George, Bie Aston Webb, Basil pneys, T. E. Colcutt, and others, The book ls 
Just ls A e шо e hands э ar ые cient and will help young 

h re o may be des ndiv artistio oh 
Whatever their size and oost.”—Building News. io character, 


Royal 4to. 42. net. 


Domestic Arehitecture in England in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. A selection of Examples Drawn 
and Photographed for the use of Architects. By HORACE 
FIELD and MICHAEL BUNNEY. With Introductions and Notes. $ 


Imp. 8vo. 2 vols, 508. net, 

A History of Renaissance Architecture in England (A.D. 
1500-1800). By'REGINALD BLOMFIELD, М.А. With 150 Illus- 
trations drawn by the Author, and 100 Plates from Photographs 
and old Prints and Drawings. 


Post 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 
A Short History of Renaissance Architecture in England 


(A.D. 1500-1800). By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A. With 


134 Illustrations. 
Imp. 8vo. 318. 64. net. 


History of Gothic Art in England. By E.S. Prior. With 
^ 340 Illustrations, mostly drawn by G, C. HORSLEY. 
Crown 8vo. le 6d. net each. 


Bell’s Handbeoks to the Cathedrals and English Churches. 
41 Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. (Full List on Application.) 


LONDON:. 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN'S INN, W.O. 


Famous Art Cities. 


a эйнав 


ee 
Pompeii. 
By Pror. R. ENGELMANN. Translated by TALFOURD FRY. 
With 145 Illustrations. Royal 8vo Cloth. 4s. net. 


e 
Venice. 
By G. PAULI. Translated by Р. G. Коморү. 
With 142 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Cloth. 4s. net. 


Nuremburg. 
By P.J. REE. Translated by G. H. PALMER. 
With 163 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 4s. net. 


Florence. 
By ADOLF PHILIPPI. Translated by P. G. Konopy. 
With 170 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Cloth. 4s. net. 


«Whether as a memorial of a visit or as a preparation for one, there 
could hardly be more suitable books than the authors and the illustrators 
have collaborated to provide." —Glasgow Herald. 


Rothenburg on the Tauber. | 


Ву HERMANN UHDE-BERNAYS. 
With 31 Illustrations by М. RESSEL. буо. Cloth. 


. " . ed 
“ Rothenbur rhaps the most medieval town in Europe, was discovere 
comparatively кп 5 a visitor might do well to possess himself of this 
well-printed and well-illustrated sketch of it.”—Times. 


4s. net. 
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B. T. BATSFORD'S 
NEW BOOKS 


Crown Sve, cloth gilt. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
HOUSE. 


A Short History of ite Architectural Development from А.р. 1100 to 1800, 
By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., 


Author of “ Early Renaissance Architecture in England,” etc. 
With 267 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings including not only 
Exterior Views and Plans, but numerous interesting Details, such as Door- 
ways, Windows, Fireplaces, Staircases, Ceilings, Wall Panelling, etc. 


This handbook embodies the first-hand knowledge of an Architect who is known 
as а life-long student of domestic Architecture. The subject is dealt with syste- 
matioally, yet clearly and simply, and without undue technical phraseology, во 
that all who are interested in it, whether they be architects, architectural Se РН 
craftemen, antiquaries, or travellers, will here find help in their enquiries. 

The book should also appeal tothat large classinterested in the buying and selling 
of old English houses, and those thinking of building new ones, as a study of the 
buildings of the past would prevent many of the inoongruities often to be found 
in modern houses. 


Large gto, bound in art linen, gilt. Price 255. net. 


ENGLISH LEADWORK: 


Its Art and History. 
A Book for Architects, Antiquaries, Craftemen, and Owners and Lovers of 
A Gardens. 


By LAWRENCE WEAVER, F.S.A. 


Containing 280 pages, 441 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, with 
' a decorative Title-page. 

The growing sense of the decorative value of lead in architecture and the en 
has created a demand for a complete history of the lead worker's art, which ls now 
for the first time published. e author presente the chief uses of lead which 
demand the judgment of the artist as well as the capacity of the oraftaman, and 
дм athered together the chief examples of the art which are scatteted through- 
out England. 


Crown 8vo,art linen. Price 5s. nel. 


THE ARTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING. 


Lectures on Oraftsmanship and Design delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, London, 
for the Worshipful Company of Carpenters. 


Edited by T. RAFFLES DAVISON, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 


With 98 Illustrations of old and modern work, chiefly from Photographs. 
CONTENTS :—Reason in Building, by R. Weir Sohults—Woodwork, by E. Guy 
Dawber—Influence of Material on Design in Woodwork, by F. W. Troup—The 
Influence of Tools on Design, by A. Romney Green— Ideas in Things, by O. F. A. 
Voysey—Ideas in Building: False and True, by M. Н. Baillie Scott—House and 
, Church Furniture, by Charles Spooner—Decorative Plasterwork, by Laurence A. 
Turner—External Leadwork, by F. W. Troup—Decorative Ironwork, by J. Starkie 
Gardner. | 
“The papers teem with thoughts and suggestions of the atmost importance to 
all concerned in the arts and crafts conne with building.”—The Studio. 


Small folio, bound in half vellum. Price 255. net. 


FRENCH CHATEAUX AND GARDENS 
IN THE XVI™ CENTURY. 


A Series of Reproductions of Contemporary Drawings (hitherto all regia 
By JACQUES ANDROUST DU CEROEAU- Selected and Described, with 
an Aecount of the Artist and his Works. 

By W. Н. WARD, МА, A.R.1.B.A. 

Containing 27 Plates executed in the highest style of сопоуре, together with 
30 Photographic and other Illustrations in the Text. 

“Du Oeroesu's collection of Pictures illustrating Renaissance Architecture ig 

rhaps the most remarkable thing of the kind in existence. All interested in 
Renaissance architecture will admit that Mr. Ward has made a notable ‘ find,’ and 
will be gratified at being given so important a series of the pictures in these beauti- 
ful reproductions. "— Daily Telegraph. 


Large 8vo, art linen, gilt Price 215. net. 


WINDOWS: 


A BOOK ABOUT STAINED AND PAINTED G 


By LEWIS F. DAY. 


Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Containing 490 pages of Text and 800 
Illustrations, of the finest historical examples of all countries and periods. 


“ An exceedingly beautiful book.” —Church Times. 
«Contains a more complete popular account and historical—of stained and 
painted glass than has previously appeared in this country.” --The Times, 
Large Sue, cloth gilt. Price 125 ód net. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


A General View for the Use of Students and Others. 


By W. J. ANDERSON, A.R.LB.A. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, with further Illustrations. With 180 Illustrations 
: from photographs and drawings. 

“The work has by its outstanding merits gained for itself an averred place in the 
library of everyone, whether student or amateur, who desires to ex his know- 
ledge of the style of this brilllant epoch. The present revision will eatly enhance 
the value of a work indispensable to anyone who wishes to familarise himeelf with 
the history of the Renaissance in architecture. "—TAe Builder. 


e* I Hustrated. Prospectuses of the above, and full Catalogue of 
Books on Art and Architecture, sent free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 


oa, High Holborn, London. 
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Irwell Engineering Works, SALFORD, MANCHESTER, 
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SHAW’S 


Local Government Manual 


1910 


Being THE Annual Directory for all POOR LAW 
and LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES. 


—--——. —— 


T Price 7s. Gd. Net. 


¿Gw Green Cloth Binding. 
| 5; EN This well-known Local Govern- 
ы/— ment Directory has now attained its 
" 55th year of publication. It contains 
much useful information, in addition 
to the complete lists of Poor Law 
Unions, Urban and Rural District 
Councils, County Councils, Borough 
and County Asylums, County Hos- 
pitals, Local Education Authorities, 
Metropolitan Asylums Districts, 
Metropolitan Boroughs, with the 
names and addresses of Chief 
Officers. Also useful to 


*Manley and Co, Wolverhampton 


POLTIMORE PARK RED SANDSTONE 


Building Stone prepared ready for fixing. 


Prices and particulars -— 


COLLARD & SONS, EXETER. 
JOSEPH GRIGGS — 


& Company, Limited. ' 


— ses — _ 


| SLATING, TILING and WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORING CONTRACTORS. 


Contractors and Manufacturers, 


Price 2s. Ad. post free. 


Shaw’s Foolscap Scribbling Diary 


and Official Remembrancer 
for 1910. 


Three days on a page, ruled with money columns, interleaved 
blotting, thumb index showing each month of the year. 


Green Slating a Speciality. 


| SAW-MILL OWNERS. 


| All kinds of Mouldings manufactured to Architeets' Designs. 


| Importers of Wood Goods, 
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LONDON: SHAW & SONS,7 & 8, FETTER LANE, Е.С, General Builders’ Merchants. 
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Country & Town 


JANUARY Ist, 1910. 


The New Monthly Paper devoted to the Beauties 
of Art In Country and Town, especially as found 
Inside and outside Country and Town Houses. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


VOL. I. No. 5. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE ONLY PAPER READ BY BOTH THE 
PROFESSION AND THE CULTURED AND 
ARTISTIC PUBLIC—The Profession's Best 


Clients. 


COUNTRY « TOWN is not intended as yet another addition to the Professional 
and Technical Press. It strikes out in an entirely new direction. The mission of the 
"paper is to bring the Profession into closer touch with the Public, and the Public into 
closer touch with the Profession, awakening an interest in modern Domestic Architecture 
and demonstrating month by month that our Architects of to-day are able (if given the 
opportunity and a free hand) to produce buildings that shall be as truly a delight as 
those monuments of our forefathers’ skill that have charmed so many successive 


generations, 
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The Pen for the British . 
Architect is Waterman's Ideal, 


There are many kinds of Fountain Pens on the market, 
but if you will take the trouble to enquire you will find that 
Waterman's Ideal is the most popular of them all. It is the 
most popular because it is the most perfect, and the secret i: 
in the patented Spoon Feed, which no other Fountain ~. 
maker can use, 

Take this as a typical example of what Waterman : xc ı 
lence means. Mr. Sidney Whitman is a well-known writer, and 
a busy writer naturally prefers a pen that will never cause 
trouble, or hinder him in his work, 

‘‘ Although I have received at different times 
various kinds of Fountain Pens as presents, 1 
have, nevertheless, been obliged to invest in a 
Waterman's Ideal, and now use it exclusively. 

(Signed) SIDNEY WHITMAN.” 


There are numerous styles of Waterman's 
Ideal, and your Stationer will gladly show you a 
selection. No. r illustration—the largest one— 
shows the Safety Pen, which can be carried in any 
position in pocket, bag, or trunk, without the 
slightest fear of leakage. No. 2 shows the ordinary 
Pen with gold- chased bands. No. 3 is known as 
the “ King,” and is made in Gold or Silver ; and 
No. 4 is the Pump-filling Pen, which contains no 
perishable parts, and which holds more ink than 
any other Self-filling Pen. Prices from ras. 6d, 


WATERMAN’S IDBAL FOUNTAIN PENS are sold at 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 158., 
178. 6d., 21s., and upwards. In Silver and Gold for Presentation. 
Of Stationers, Jewellers, etc. Booklet post free from L. & C. HARDT- 
MUTH, 12, Golden-lane, London, К.С, (New York : 173, Broadway. 
Parie!: 6. Rus de Hanovre. Vienna: 1, Franzensring 90. Milan: Via 
Bossi 4. Dresden : Prageıstrasse 6. Brussels : 14, Rue du Pont Neuf.) 
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INCREASINC 
DEMAND 
FOR OUR 
SPECIALITIES 
HAS COMPELLED 
US TO REMOVE TO 
MUCH LARCER 
WORKS, VIZ.:— | 


| EAT ТЄРТ ; L MANCHES ST 
E اد‎ , tr | 
Аа t. "e^ d re 


т. л pow e CET 


SHORLAND’S SYSTEM 
OF WARMING AND VENTILATING 


ALWAYS GIVES SAITSFACTION. 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. | DECEMBER 31, 1909 
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Rockwork, Fountains 
and Grottoes. 


CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE, | 
т. в. HARPHAM & SON, 


141, West AVENUE, PORTMAN MARKET, OHURCH STREET, 
Т.охром, N.W. 
TO ВЕ ПАР” OF ALL | For Wixbow BLINDS. Telephone: 3186 Mayfair. 


LEADING IRONMONGERS AND BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS. 
LIVESEY STREET MILLS. MANCHESTER, 
and 22, AUSTRALIAN AVENUE, LONDON, E.C 


— 
— 


— STANDRING'S 


“THISTLE " GLACE AND LINEN WINDOW LINES. 


“THISTLE” SASH LINES 
Regd. = THISTLE" AND “BRITISH ISLES" {LADDER WEBS 


TRADF MARK. 


High-class Joinery of 
Every Description. 


High-Class CONCRETE FLAGS 
Mechanically Mixed—Hydraulic Pressed. 
4i Road Macadam, Tar Macadam 
 tonereting Material, 


09 
G N KIRKLESS, WIGAN, LANOS. 
Pr'ces and Partieulars from all Coal Agents. 


A, Telegraphie Address — 7 KIRKLESS, Wigan.” Telephone Nos. : 36% 69 WIGAN. 


Hotel & Church 
Fixtures a Speciality. 
CARDIFF, 


Landscape 
Gardening 


And Garden Architecture. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, 
53, Victoria St., S.W., and at Crawley, 


may be consulted on all matters relating to the laying out 
of Gardens or general Estate Improvements. 


NEW BOOKLET, Beautifully Illustrated, on 
(«GARDEN MAKING 
BY J. CHEAL, F.R.H.S., 


WORKS: 


سے 


ү ] ا‎ SE = ' 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
N ALTAZIMUTH, LONDON." 
3 


Hz 
A < 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 
12 & 14, CLERKENWELL ROAD, 
LONDON,; Е.С. 


TELEPHONE NUMBER: 
1091 CENTRAL. 
z 
de 


DESICNS € >| Я ОША, “ete. free. 
DRAWINCS & ESTIMATES à With testimonials, etc., post free 
CNOMONS FOR FREE S 
rmi x || WASTE WOOD 
METAL WORKERS- 
ano SAWDUST. 
тас =. CENUINE OPENINCS FOR DEVELOPMENT. 
е Е M Patent Sawdust Firelighter Briquette Machinery and 
CARDENS, am ES AND Firewood Splitting, and Bundling Machinery. 
PARKS, ETC MARBLE, Tremendous жол їп 
i z labour alone, 
Illustrated Booklet with Interesting " 2 os : 
VERTICAL SUN-DIALS, FOR BUILD- Ken omihe sini), Xbevald Baro: HORIZONTAN олии, аи A certain large income. 
INCS, IN METAL, MARBLE, STONE meter AMaugneue Compass, sent. тее STONE AND SLATE SUT ATOMS 
AND SLATE- upon application. : : 


"Ideal" Saw Guards 
and Safety Planer 
Cutter Block. 
Window, ete., Frame 
Joint Making Machine. 
Improved Patent Saw- 
sharpening Machine 


an ae 


ENGLISH GROWN CHESTNUT PALE FENCING 


1033393 $94 "ОЕК ee Pree TUR TE Pat. Copy Letter Press. 
iml ЯК nt ANRETT ИШ! Universal Swivel Vice. 
б) ШИИ! TIE ШИШИ! | ii] Py M. CLOVER & CO., | 
LY |! | үт | | TUI l l (nd МГ» Patentees, 2 
| Uu ШШШ! LA {| ү] |i BETE | LEEDS. PREVENTED. 
\ 1 ta AAA A IDA A NR A Ë Ñ 


FENCING 4 FT HIGH:PALES 3° APART 


— WHITE— 


| PRICE 124 PER YARD UNFIXED 
| FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO | PO RTLAND CEMENT 
CECIL CLAYDEN (Full strength of Grey Portland 
-RADLETT * HERTS: in Tensile and Compression.) 


Outside of 40 Houses plas- 
“FLEXIBLE AS A KID GLOVE.” | tered at the Garden City, Hull, 


| EN with this Cement. 
M 


G. & T. EARLE, Ltd. 
HULL. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


W. E. HARRISON, 
Expert Steeple-Jack, 


— FOR — 


Church Spire and Chimney Repairs, 
Lightning Conductors, etc. 


SHEFFIELD. 


FINEST FINISH 


a Y^ 
AF TE SO smooth 


LOWEST COST ana 
BECAUSE WITH elastic 
FEWEST COATS 


сре ЗНА it 
HARDEST WEAR | °° not 
FOR THE CRACK, 
LONGEST TIME | CRAZE. 


AND 18 


EASIEST CLEANED | CHIP or 

si BLISTER 
BECAUSE KY | 
For THESE STATEMENTS, TEST THE M. 
PROVED BY LETTERS FROM HUNDREDS OF USERS. 
WRITE FOR 20PP HANDBOOK. Name this Publication, 


C. CHANCELLOR & Со. 18 Clerkenwell Rd. London І 


A e Sm p——————— =m‏ ی 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE, 561. 
R egistered Teiegraphic Address | 
STEEPLEJACK, SHEFFIELD. . 
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CHURCH & TURRET CLOCKS g i A‏ 
J. B. J OYC E & Co., OAKEY S ,Ul Pa SS, PAPE R.‏ 
WHITCHURCH. е ‚В со 3016:‏ 
MAKERS OF CLOCKS for many of the FLINT AND DARE E ri Fo PAPER IN ROCI‏ 
шен and important Public| so yards long by 18 in., 20 in., 24 in., 30 in., 36 in., 40 in., 42 in.‏ 
ulldings in this Country and abroad "WELLINGTON" EMERY WHEELS.‏ 
ESTABLISHED OVER TWO ONNTURIES, JOHN OAKEY & Sons, LIMITED, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.‏ 


Established 1883. Telegrams 1 '*Olocks, Leeds. * 


WM. POTTS & SONS, THE WEST oF ENGLAND Joinery Go., Ато, 
dicus: TURRET CLOCK MANUFACTURERS Teuzoraus: “JOINERY, PLYMOUTH." STONEHOUSE, 


GUILDFORD STREET, TELEPHONE : 48]. 
XXX NO UOT Ex. 
челе оп و‎ Branch: L E E D 8, 


MN TO x^ | HIGH-CLASS JOINERY AND MOULDINGS. 


Obureh, Ireland; Ooldstream UF. Ob Chnzeb 


Galway Parish Ch 
Scotland ; Leeda Pariah Oh bureh ; Bangor Men Memorial, Wales HARDWOOD JOINERY A SPECIALITY. 


THE REX ROOFING 0. FENCING & GATES, 


ROOF CONTRACTORS, otc., . BARROWS, 


: M 
= A 
1 1 > Y 
Ши МАСОН, 
4 | if k A 


HS Oak, Ash, Elm, 


) Bulldere of the “ BELFAST ROOF.” |. 
CONNSWATER, BELFAST. 


PURE WHITE SPAR ROWLAND Bi D BROS. BLETCHLEY, 


== LIMES M^ Sawnandin - 
the Round 


FOR ROUGH-CAST WORK, ETC.—Finest 
quality on the market. Sizes: li in., B in., 3 in., 
# in. We shall be pleased to send a sample to 
Architects or Surveyors free on application. 


E. WRIGHT & CO, 


INGLETON, YORKSHIRE. 7 
BEDFORD LEMERE & 00, Û на T.S- L. Made ed, 


(ESTABLISHED' 1861) 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY, |... SAND STOCKS. — 
147, STRAND W. C. | Hand-Made Sand-Faced Roofing Tiles. | 
‘TEL. 2458 Central. Work taken at one day's notice |^. Samples and Catalogues upon application. > 


BIRKBECK BANK. ECUSHECROUGH, Leicestershire. 
po ESTABLISHED 1851 - 


` Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, Ж.б. D Q U L. T O N 9 =< 


94 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on coounts Repayable on Demand. DON-MADE 
""0 per cent. INTEREST — - 
owed on Drawi counts e Book. 
reset TESTED STONEWARE РІ PES 
ALMANAOK, with fall particulas POST FREE on FOR HOUSE DRAINAGE 
` Pr. "RAVENSCROPT, Secretary. Each де bears the folowing stamp— 
TRACINGS, TRANSLATIONS, & IDOULTON | 
Work of eve TYPE-WRITING. —— 1 | [TESTEN 


SPECIFICATIONS 41 BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


¡LONDON j 
MISS ,MAUDE GAT pri ROYAL DOULTON POTTERIES, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


CALMON'S ASBESTOS SLATE 


Roof Tiles, Ceiling and Wall Plates. 
Absolutely Fire, Weather, Rot and Vermin Proof. 
Non-Conducting of Heat, Sound, and Electricity. 
gar CALMON'S ASBESTOS SLATE ROOFS ARE THE LIGHTEST IN WEIGHT 


(about 20 lbs. per square yard, against about 80 lbs. of Ordinary Quarry Slates). 
NEAT IN APPEARANCE, NO REPAIRS, EVERLASTING. E 


Apply for particulars to— 


CALMON ASBESTOS & RUBBER WORKS, LTD, 
1, 2, 3, Trinity Place, Tower Hill, London, E.C. 
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MAW & CO., will forward their Pattern Books, Or Special Designs with estimates for every kind of Wall and Floor 


Tiling оп application. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Showrooms of their appointed agents, 


, 
MESSRS. W. В. SIMPSON & SONS, 97 and 99, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 
BOYS сш de delighted with Harbutts 
| Plasticine Builder Box, complete with 
ASTIN | Five Colours, Brick Maker Trowel, 
\ we Roller, Tile Cutters, Tooıs, ete. Char- 
ming models of alt kinds of Houses and 
I Castles easily made. Post free, 55. Od. 
GIRLS can have splendid Dolls Parties 
euh the New Housekeeper Бох, com- 
pete with Knives, Forks, Plates, Dishes, 
Pastry Cutter, Roliing Pin, ete, etc, 

post free, 25. Jd. 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A,, 


102, Bathampton, Bath. 


SANITARY SEATS <¥ 


A 
EAST BROTHERS, es 


Lochee Cabinet Factory merino 


DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR ri 
Heating by Low Pressure Hot Water, Reck, Low Pressure Steam, Plenum, or Atmospheric. 
Described in our Book “HEATING AND VENTILATION,” sent free on application. 


CONTRACTORS FOR DOMESTIC HOT WATER SUPPLY. 


Plans and Estimates Free of Charge. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO., DARLINGTON. 
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Modern Glasshouses, embody- 
ing the latest e р: e 
design and construction, and made from the best aterial df = 
most competent workmanship. are illustrated and descri 


u y h lists 
ad on application. As specia 
our Catalogue, which may be pp =, 


a „ЫА 
] BP na.” 


alt for 50 years in Glasshouse а er 
LET Х unrivalled for durability and give asting satisfaction» 
A. ES ci Ш ji Plans and estimates for all kinds of Glasshouses and Heating 


sent free on receipt of particulars. 


Contractors to H.M. Board of Works, H.M. 
Admiralty, H. M. War Office, etc.,etc. Awarded 


Gold Medal of the Society of Architects, and Six HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS & EICESTE 
Medals of the Royal Horticultural Soci | LOUGHBOROUGH ° LEIC 
d RN London Office, 122 VICTO 


Printed by Тив Cana Panero anp Ровілэнтие COMPANY, Ltd., Hatton исә, Great Queen Bt Buren, London, W.O., and Publisbed tor the Propeletore by Оытив D. Davison, 5% s a 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO BE Арво TO TEE PON ISh eU N KINA TREE! COVENT GARDEN, LONDO 
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